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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

IMMIGRATION  is  treated  in  this  book  soldy  as  an  eco- 
nomic questkm.    In  tiiis  the  author  followed  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  which  was  created  by  Congress  in  xqoj, 
and  presented  its  xeport  in  19x0.    He  was  not  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  a  sentiment  against  insmigration,  based  upon 
other  than  economic  considerations.    Indeed,  most  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  are  devoted  to  this 
aspect  of  the  question.   But  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the 
escperts  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  and  of  the  Com* 
mission  on  Industrial  Relations,  that  the  objections  to  im- 
migration are  fundamentally  of  an  economic  nature^^  Prior 
to  the  war,  the  only  leal  power  behind  the  agitation  in  favor 
of  restriction  of  immigration  was  organized  labor.     Our 
statesmen  in  Washington  took  scant  notice  of  the  academic 
disquisitions  in  the  domains  of  anthropology,  ethnology, 
sociology,  eugenics,  and  political  science,  which  presented 
the  old  arguments  of  the  Know-Nothings  diessed  up  in  a 
modem  scientific  garb.    But  they  listened  to  union  officials 
niio  proposed  to  reward  their  friends  and  punish  their 
eoemies  on  election *<lay.    Yet  the  opposition  of  labor  to  ; 
immigration  was  outweighed  by  the  influence  of  capital,  ; 
vrtiic^r^arded  free  trade  in  the  labor  market  as  indispensable  * 
for  the  expansion  of  American  industry.   The  social  revolu-  . 
tion  in  Russia  and  its  echoes  in  Hungary,  Gennany,  and  \ 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  and  Communist  \ 
parties  in  all  European  countries,  have  aroused  a  fear  of 
immigration  among  American  capitalists.   Labor  and  capital 
now  united  in  tl&  demand  for  restrictive  legislation.    Or- 
pnized  labor  CavofU  complete  exdu^on  of  inmiigration, 
capital  favored  a  ''selective''  test  meant  to  bar  all  immi- 
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;  '.|}rai{ts«Meet6d^tb  *' Bolshevism/'  which  is  a  oomprdieiisive 
tenn  for  every  variety  of  economic  and  political  heresy.  A 
compromise  was  reached  by  the  passage  of  the  recent  immi- 
gration act»  supplemented  by  the  order  of  the  State  De- 
partment requiring  the  visaing  of  the  passports  of  all  in- 
tending immigrants  by  American  coosals  in  the  countries 
of  emigration.  Both  are  merely  emergency  measures,  and 
the  matter  will  again  be  be&ne  Congress  at  its  n^gular 
session.  The  object  of  this  edition  is  to  aid  in  the  public 
discussion  ci  this  question. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeaxed  less  than  two  years 
before  the  World  War.  No  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society  manifest  themselves  within  two  years  under  ordinary 
conditions.  No  new  immigration  lQ;islation  was  enacteii 
during  that  time.  It  is»  therefore,  reasonable  to  assunae  ^t 
the  normal  effects  of  immigration  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
were  the.same  as  at  the  time  when  this  book  was  first  pub- 
lished. The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  produced  a 
revolutionary  change.  As  an  ardent  advocate  of  restriction 
exultingly  put  it,  ''the  war  did  to  immigration  what  all  the 
xestrictionist  agitation  in  the  world  could  not  have  accom- 
plished— ^it  stopped  it  altogether."^  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  effects  of  the  cessation  of  immigration  upon  the 
condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  This  subject  is 
treated  in  the  new  diapter,  "The  Lessons  of  the  War," 
dealing  with  labor  conditions  during  the  late  war.  The 
forecast  of  the  probable  effects  of  restriction  of  immigration, 
which  was  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  edition,  has 
been  retained,  with  the  omission  of  the  discussion  of  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Lxmiigration  Commission  which 
are  now  out  of  date.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  verify 
the  deductions  drawn  from  the  history  of  immigration  prior 
to  the  war,  by  the  experience  of  labor  during  a  period  without 
immigration.  The  new  chapter  may  serve  as  an  answer  to 
the  main  criticisms  of  the  first  edition. 
A  reviewer  in  Th$  Quorterly  Journal  of  Economics  scouted 
1  Prof.  Heary  P.  Pairbhild  in  The  Nm  York  Times  of  October  13, 1919. 
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the  ''daborate  treatatnent  .  .  .  aooorded  the  question,  'has 
emigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  checked  emi- 
grsdon  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe?'"  It  seemed 
to  him  that  "restrictionists  •  «  •  who  plan  and  expect  a  re- 
vival of  the  older  immigration,  are  not  conspicuous."  Yet 
this  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the  3  per  cent  quota  of  the  immi- 
gmtion  law  which  was  enacted  last  spring. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  points  raised  by  critics  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 

Nbw  Yoix,  September  15, 1931. 
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THE  Immigration  Commission,  after  three  years  of 
xnvestigationy  reached  the  conclusion  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  "should  be  based  primarily  upon  economic  or 
business  considerations." '  This  conclusion  has  determined 
the  scope  of  the  present  book:  it  treats  imnoigration  solely 
as  an  economic  question.  For  the  same  reason  the  dis- 
cussion is  confined  to  European  immigration*  Oriental 
immigration  being  viewed  by  many  students  primarily  as 
arace  question,  which  reaches  out  beyond  the  domain  of 
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PART  I 


SUIOCAKT  KEVIEW 


IT  is  fhe  purpose  of  this  review  to  state  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  busy  reader  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  various  phases  of  the  immigration  question.  Such  a 
summary  must  necessarily  be  dogmatic  in  form.  Every 
proposition  is  advanced  here,  however,  merely  as  a  theorem, 
whose  demonstration  is  presented  in  its  proper  place,  in 
another  part  of  the  book. 

UJ^USGQSfiixsdss^     fiidefi  that  th€  jreseatxaovement  for     ^ 
iestrict|0^ptu|imigration has apurely  economic  object :  the  -^'^ 
jrestrictioa  j>£  Qppipetition  in  the  labor  market.    Organized  - 
labor  demands  the  extension  of  the  protectionist  policy  to 
the  home  market  in  which  ''hands*' — ^the  laborer's  only 
ooamiodity-^-are  offer^  for  sale.    The  advocates  of  restric- 
tion believe  that  every  immigrant  admitted  to  this  country 
takes  the  place  of  some  American  workingman.    At  the 
inception  of  the  restrictionist  movement,  in  the  8o's  and  the 
eariy  90's,  they  were  avowedly  opposed  to  immigration  in 
general.    The  subsequent  decline  of  immigration  from  the 
British  Isles»  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  the  increase  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastei:^ 
Europe  have  diverted  the  attack  from  immigration  in  general 

to  "the  new  immigcatioh^'  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
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^,- --  -^^  M^w ^****  ^  Turkey.    Yet  while  the 

root  of  )Edl  evil  Is  now  sjpu^fac  in  the  racial  makeup  of  the  new 
imnl^^tic^  lycAitaArtagbwith  the  dd,  every  objection  to 
thef  koixiigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  complaints  which  were  made  at  an  earlier  day 
against  the  then  new  immigration  from  Irdand»  Germany, 
and  even  from  England.  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
agOt  as  to-day,  the  only  good  immigrants  were  the  dead 
immigrants. 

'^  ThCTcJsnqjsaljESyail^^^ 

immigrants  of  the  present,  generation  are  drawn  from  a 
poorer  dass  th^  their  predecessors.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  prior  to  1820  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  were 
too  poor  to  prepay  their  passage,  which  never  cost  as  much 
as  I50  per  steerage  passenger;  the  usual  way  for  a  poor  man 
to  secure  transportation  for  himself  and  family  was  to  con- 
tract to  be  sold  into  servitude  after  arrival.  Tbe  nest  gene- 
ration of  immigrants  was  not  much  better  off.  According  to 
contemporary  testimony,  the  millions  of  Irish  and  Germans 
who  came  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
ignorant  and  accustomed  to  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 
Since  the  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have 
become  predominant  among  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  the  steerage  rates  have  been  doubled,  the  increase 
being  equivalent  to  a  heavy  head  tax.  The  higher  cost  o£ 
transportation  must  have  raised  the  financial  standard 
of  the  new  immigration,  as  compared  with  the  immigrantr 
.of  the  70's  and  the  early  8o's.  This  inference  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  much  lower 
among  the  immigrants  than  among  their  countrymen  who  / 
remain  at  home.  Illiteracy  is  generally  the  effect  of  pov« 
erty.  The  higher  literacy  of  the  immigrant  may  be  acoep* 
ted  as  evidence  that  economically  the  immigrant  must  be 
above  the  average  of  his  mother  country. 
,  The  con^tplaint  that. tb.e. new  immigrants  do  not  easily 
y assimilate"  is  also  as  old  as  immigration  itself.  To-day 
the  Germans  are  reckoned  by  courtesy  among  the  * '  English* 
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spealdiig  races.**  ButasUteasthefniddlbioCiheiiiiieteenth 
century  the  growth  of  German  colonies  in  all  large  cities 
caused  the  same  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  their  Ameri- 
can contemporaries  as  the  Jewish^  the  Italian,  and  the  Slav 
colonies  of  our  day.  Statistics  show,  however,  that  the  new 
immigxant  races  number  among  them  as  large  a  percentage 
of  English-speaking  persons  as  the  Germans  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the  old  immigration 
the  aienf  is  ti^%  qj  numbers.  To  the  workman  who  com- 
plains  tiiat  he  has  been  crowded  out  of  his  job  by  another^ 
it  would  afford  little  comfort  to  feel  that  the  man  who  had 
taken  his  place  was  of  Teuton  or  Celtic,  rather  than  of 
Latin  or  Slav  stock.  The  true  reason  why  the  "old  immi- 
gration** is  preferred  is  that  there  is  very  much  less  of  it. 

As  stated,  the  demand  for  restriction  proceeds  from  the  ^ 

assumption  that  the  American  labor  market  is  overstocked   { 

by  immigration.    Comparative  statistics  ci  industry  and  ^ ' 

\  population  in  the  United  States  show,  however,' thati^ii-  \ 

P^^gjLffl^^^'  follows  <yy)rfaitiitiy^  frr  Amploym^f:       In    \' 

'  times  of  business  expansicni  immigranxsenter  in  increasing   ^ 
>  numbers;  in  times  of  business  d|^^ion  their  numbers 
decline.    The  immigration  movexSi[^,is  further  balsmced 
\  by  emigration  from  the  United  States.    As  a  rule,  the  causes  \ 
j  which  retard  immigration  also  accelerate  the  rejourn  move- 
;  ment  from  this  country.    It  is  customary  to  condemn  the 
"bird  of  passage,*'  but  so  long  as  there  are  variations  in 
business  activity  from  season  to  season  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  American  wage-earner  has  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  immigrants  who  choose  to  leave  this  country  tempo- 
rarily while  there  is  no  demand  for  th^  services,  thereby 
reducing  unemployment  in  its  acutest  stage. 

It  is  broadly  asserted  by  restriction  advocates  that  the 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  Slav,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
other  immigrant  mine  and  mill  workers  have  been  '^im- 
ported **  by  capitalists— in  other  words,  that  they  are  all  con- 
tract laborers.    This  belief  offers  to  the  student  of  folk-lore 
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ft  fypVfll  PY^pripi^  9f  twmtieth  century  myth-building.  None 
of  liie  official  investigations  of  immigration  has  disclosed 
any  evidence  of  importation  of  laborers  under  contract 
on  a  large  scale,  although  prior  to  the  enactment  ci 
the  law  of  1885  excluding  contract  laborers  there  was  no 
reason  to  conceal  the  fact.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  a  great  corporation  might  have  resorted 
to  the  importation  of  a  large  force  of  strikebreakers  re- 
gardless of  cost.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  ccnning  to  this  country  an- 
nuaUy,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  ''induce"  immi- 
gration. The  few  actual  violations  of  the  contract  labor 
law  thkt  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  immigration  authorities 
cannot  affect  the  labor  market. 
^  The  raad  agents  who  regulate  the  immigration  movement 
are  the  millions  of  earlier  immigrants  already  in  the  United 
/  ^  States.  It  is  they  That  ^vance  the  cost  of  passage  of  a^ 
;  large  proportion  of  the  new  immigrants.  When  the  outlook 
for  employment  is  good,  they  send  for  their  relatives^  or 
encourage  their  friends  to  come.  When  the  demand  for 
labor  is  slack,  the  foreign-bom  workman  must  hold  his 
savings  in  reserve,  iMorovide  for  possible  loss  of  employ- 
I  ment.  At  such  tiJi^o  wage-earner  will  assume  the  bur- 
den of  providing  for  a  relative  or  friend,  who  might  for  a  long 
time  be  unable  to  secure  employment.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  business  situation  in  the  United  States  reacts  upon 
the  volume  of  immigration.  The  fluctuating  supply  of 
immigrant  labor,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  may 
sometimes  outrun  the  demand  and  at  other  times  lag  behind 
it,  yet,  if  we  compare  the  totals  for  industrial  cydes,  com- 
prising years  of  panic,  of  depression,  and  of  prosperity, 
within  the  past  sixty  years,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  immi- 
gration to  population  has  been  well-nigh  constant.  In  the 
run  iminigration  adjusts  itself  to  the  demand  for  labof . 
scopofiitiQn  seems  to.  be  inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ence at  all  times  of  a  vast  number  of  unemployed.  Ap- 
parently, there  are  already  more  men  than  jobs  in  the 
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United  States ;  every  new  immigrant,  in  order  to  live,  must         ** 
take  away  the  job  from  some  one  else  who  has  been  here 
before.    On  closer  study,  however,  it  is  found  that  unem-  *^jl 
ployment  is  not  the  effect  of  an  absolute  surplus  population,  r  ^^ 
It  arises,  notwithstanding  a  growing  demand  for  labor,  from  k,^  ^' 
the  fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  the  demand.    The 
most  generally  recognized  cause  of  unem^doyment  is  sea* 
sdnal  variation  of  business  activity.    There  are  tfSOles 
dependent  largeTy  upon  climatic  conditions  and  partly  upon 
social  customs.    In  the  period  of  maximum  activity  the 
demand  for  labor  in  such  trades  may  often  so  far  exceed  the 
supply  as  to  necessitate  overtime  work;  yet  this  shortage  of 
labor  wQl  not  save  a  portion  of  the  force  from  idleness  at 
other  times  of  the  year.    The*  only  dass  of  labor  which  is    ^' 
capable  of  shifting  from  one  industry  to  another  in  response    \ 
to  variations  in  demand  is  tmskill^  labor.  ^  But  the  locali-  \ 
zation  of  industries  setis  a  fimit  to  the  mobility  of  tmskilled  . 
labor.    In  order  to  eliminate  unemployment  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dovetail  the  busy  and  the  slack  seasons  in  the 
various  industries  upon  such  a  plan  as  would  produce  an 
even  distribution  of  the  work  of  th^^|^n  over  all  seasons 
of  the  year.    This  might  be  possiJ^^^Mnines,  mills,  and 
transportation  lines  were  operate<^^^^Hation-wide  trust. 
So  long,  however,  as  production  im^^Ted  by  many  com- 
peting employers,  each  subject  to  his  own  vicissitudes  of 
business,  insecurity  of  employment  is  inevitable.    The 
normal  state  of  every  industry  is  (o  have  a  larger  force 
than  can  ever  find  employment  in  it  at  any  one  time.    The 
labor  reserve  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  industrial  system  as 
t^e  regular  force.        /  ^ 

Still,  the  labor  market  being  normally  overstocked,  it 
sounds  plausible  that  the  immigrant,  who  is  accustomed  to : 
a  lower  standard  of  li^dng  at  home  than  the  American  work- 
man, will  be  able  to  underbid  and  displace  his  American  , 
oompedtl^.  '^  tbia  view  were  correct*  we  should  find,  ins 
the  first  place»  a  higho;  percentage  of  unemidoyment  among  \ 
tb^.  ^%ti\c.  thflA  axaong..lJhe  JEcragn^bota  Breadwinners.  \ 
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jh  fbtatisticsL  however,  show  that  ^e  proportiQn  of  tinemplpy* 
f :  ment  is  the  samelor  natTve  and  foreign-bora  wage-earners. 
N.  ^  The  imxnigrant  has  no  advantage  over  the  native  American 
^  in  securing  or  retaining  employment  In  the  next  place, 
we  should  find  more  unemployment  in  those  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  the  immigrants  are  most  numerous. 
In  fact,  however,  the  ratio  of  unemployment  in  manufac- 
tures is  the  same  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  with  a  large 
immigrant  population  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  where 
the  percentage  of  foreign-born  is  n^ligible.  Coal  miners  are 
thought  to  have  suflEered  most  from  immigration.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears that  Peimsylvania,  which  is  among  the  States  with  the 
highest  percentages  of  foreign-born  miners,  has  the  second 
lowest  percentage  of  unemployment.  The  highest  ratio  of 
unemployment,  according  to  the  latest  published  census  data. 
was  found  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  percentage  of  foreign- 
bom  miners  was  next  to  the  lowest.  A  similar  relation 
between  unem^doyment  and  the  proportion  of  immigrants  is 
observed  among  cotton-nsill  operatives  and  common  labor- 
ers: immigrants  are^not  attracted  to  those  ^tates-where 
opportunities  f or  jj^^ar^emplo}n^^t  a^^ 
^  FurthermSeT  U^^Bkisted  a  causal  connection  between 
immigration  and^^^^Bpyment,  there  should  have  been 
more  tmemploysKf^P^lose  years  when  inumgratton  was 
greater,  and  tice  versa.  The  figures  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  less  unemfdoyment  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  present  century  with  immigration  at  a  high 
tide  than  during  the  preceding  decade  when  immigration 
was  at  a  low  ebb. 

Still  an  oversupply  of  labor  may  produce  a  latent  form  of 
unemployment  which  could  be  described  as  tmderemploy- 
ment:  all  employees  may  be  kept  on  the  rolls,  and  yet  be 
idle  a  part  of  every  week.  Again,  however,  we  find  that  the 
average  ntunber  of  days  of  employment  per  wage-earner 
increases  as  immigration  increases,  and  dedines  as  imrni* 
gration  dedines. 
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The  rdatloQ  between  inunigration  and  unemployment 
may  thus  be  suj«.      *  cp^iaihe  following  propcritioas:!  ^\  1     ^: 
Unernxdoyment  and  immigratiSif  atre  the  effects  of  economic      ^    ^  ^ 
\Jorccs  working  in  opposite  directions:  those^which  produce 
business  expansion  reduce  unemployment  and  attract  immi- 
gration; ihoee  which  produce  business  depression  increase' 
unemployment  and  reduce  immigration. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  wbileioMaiigcatiioa is  not  a  con- 
tributory Cf&m,  oCttnemploymenllft  jestrictioa  dimmigra- 
tinn  might  nevertheless  induce  uzvemalpyment.    This  sup- 
position is jnegatived  by  the  experience  of  Australia,  where 
emigration  eagoeeds  immigration*    Australia  is  a  new  coun* 
try  witnAm  area  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
its  population  at  the  census  of  1906  was  half  a  million  short 
of  the  population  (tf  New  York  City  at  the  census  of  1910.    y 
Yet  Australia  has  as  much  tmemployment  as  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  is  teeming  with  immigrants.    It  is  evident  it 
that  unemployment  is  produced  by  the  modem  organiza-  1 
tion  of  industry  even  in  the  absence  of  immigration.  ! 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that,  although  on  the  whole 
the  United  States  is  in  need  of  immigrant  labor,  "the  new 
immigration*'  has  a  tendency  to  stagnate  in  the  overpopu- 
lated  cities,  while  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  hands  in  agri- 
ooRural  sections.  A  retrospective  view  of  the  history  of 
umnigration  shows  that  this  tendency  isjLgt.4)eculiar  to 
''the  new  inupignitipn/'  For  the  past  ninety  years  public 
men  an<f  social  theorists  have  sought  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment in  the  cities  by  directing  the  current  of  immigration 
to  the  farm,  but  the  immigrants  have  always  preferred  to 
seek  employment  in  the  cities.  The  popular  mind  ^hich 
accounts  for  individual  conduct  by  the  ''free  will"  of  the 
individual  applies  the  same  criterion  to  social  phenomena: 
the  Italians  and  the  Slavs  concentrate  in  the  <^ties  bec§use 
Jhey  hftve  a  "racial  tendency''  to  concqitrate in  the  ciiies. 
llutt  most  <^  the  immigrants  of  Jhose  nationalities  have 
grown  up  in  agricultural  communities  and  that  many  of  them 
after  working  a  few  years  in  a  great  American  city  return 
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fetatisticsj^howe  ^  ^  -^^  ,  ^gj.  anaaiffiBstteaiiiiytion 

ment  is  the  san  ^     •   ^"•' s^fxagatiant  Theidcaoserfthe 
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»>«*'««nune  ..     t,  r-irs  the  demand^  i^"^,,,^^ 

observedan  _  /Jli-ri'^&^^'^fjrW"^'^* 

^Li^^  •'    iriii4--y^^"Sdp.rtofthefunu- 

opportumti  -*l'\r«ra-3si'^           ri^rtAflwr"^ 
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tnafihitiery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
tifiSairproprietor  by  the  wage-earner^  In  American  agriculture, 
cfflulbe  contrary^  .tiie  machine  has  tended,  to  eliminate  the 
wage-earner.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
t£e  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  farmer  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
flail.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand,  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
ot  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in  • 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  ftgrpilt^^^fll  T'^^^^  ^°  '\  - 
ihe  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.    The  hours  of      \ 
labopon  thetarm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  sted  mills  of 
Pennsylvania.     Small    pay,    long   hours,    and    irre^aivl 
employment  is  what  the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  \ 
fflS  pref  weilUtt  16r  aty  work  wlicli  pays  better  can  be  easily 
exjdained  without  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy- 
dwdogy.    It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  inum^ration 
follows  the  demand  for  lab^.  > 

~*i  ne  enect  oi  mamigration  upon  labor  in  the  United  States   i  m 
has  been' a  readjustment  of  the  population  on  the  scale  of  i 
occupations.    Tl;^  majority  of  Agfflicans  of  native  paren- 
tagGTS^Tengaged in fani^nlfrmbusiness,  inme Professions,:. 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  Th^  maj^ity  of  the  immigrants, 
oh  "Che  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners.    Only  in 
^ceptlonal  caste  has  this  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.    In  the  course  ofciBflKtrial  evolution  soaif;  -     trn/fes 
liave  declined  owing  to  the  introcfuction  of  new  methods^  of 
jirodnction.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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8  Immigration  and  Labor 

J  home  and  go  back  to  the  soil,  argues  against  the  assumption 
^a  "racial"  dislike  for  agriculture.  \The  real  cause  of  the 
"concentration  of  immigrants  in  the  dtj^*?  jfi  fr^"^^*^    Even 
the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Norther^  and  Western 
.  Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  c£  fifty  and  odd  ddlars 
"^  lacks  the  funds  to  rent  a  farm.    At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.    Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 
V  and  German  immigration,  however,  the  growiag  industries 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  ^  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  revolution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
^the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  of  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; ^ey  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  their  own 
dothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  Withlsudi 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mills  were  qtiite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  oommer- 
cial  centers.  The  opportxmity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 
in  a  rural  community  was  gone.  ^ 
While  in  manufacturing* the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
SBaairproprietor  by  the  wage-earner,  in  American  agriculture, 
oathie  rontrary^Jhe  machine  has  tended. to  eliminate  the 
w^-eamer.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  farmer  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
flml.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand»  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in  ^ 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  agrigultiirnl  ^qV^^  <e  -^ 
the  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.    The  hours  of 
labor  on  the  t  arm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  sted  mills  of 
Pennsylvania.     Small    pay,    long   hours,    and    irregulaiyj 
employment  is  what  the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  J\ 
HB  pPBf WBllW  16i  aty  work  whicE"pays  belter  canbeeaiOfy 
explained  without  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy- 
chology.   It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  immJgration 
follows  the  demand  for  labOT.  ^ 

^Ine  enect  ot  immigraticm  upon  labor  in  the  United  States   \ 
hasTeen'a"readjustment  of  the  population  on  the  scale  of  i 
occupations.    Tl^e  majority  of  Ainericans  of  native  j^ren- 
tagMie*engaged mfaSKSgrin business,  intKo Professions, 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  The  majSityofthejmpiigrants^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners.    Only  in 
^ceptional  cases  has  rhis  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.    In  the  course  o&Msstrial  evolution  soaw* '     trn/fes 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  ncjwmethods^of 
production.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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8  Immigration  and  Labor 

J  home  and  go  back  to  the  soil,  argues  against  the  assumption 
c^B,  "racial"  dislike  for  agriculture.  \The  real  cause  of  the 
^concentration  of  imtrti^fit^tR  jn  the  dtif^  is  fyotirwma  Even 
the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Norther^  and  Western 

^  Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  (tf  fifty  and  odd  dollars 

"S  lacks  the  funds  to  rent  a  farm.  At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.    Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 

V  and  German  immigration,  however,  ^e  growing  industries 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  ^  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  levdution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
^the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  ci  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; ^ey  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  their  own 
dothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  Withlsuch 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mills  were  qtiite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  commer- 
cial centers.    The  opportimity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 

i  in  a  rural  community  was  gone.  ~ 

While  in  manufacturing* the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
SG^alTproprietor  by  the  wage-earner,  in  American  agriculture, 
oa£lbhe  contrarytjbhe  machine  has  tendftd  to  eliminate  the 
mge-eamer.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ti^e  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  farmer  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
isSL.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand,  cultivated 
with  ^e  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in  • 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  ftgrjcultnrnl  ^qV^^  <e   ^ 
^e  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.    The  hours  of 
labor  on  the  tarm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  sted  mills  of 
Pennsylvania.     Small    pay,    long   hours,    and    irregulan^j 
employment  is  what  the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  \ 

cor  aty  work  which  pays  better  can  be  easily 
explained  without  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy- 
chology. It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  igmajgration 
follows  the  demand  for  labor.  * 

~^i  ne  enect  ot  immigraticmuppn  labor  in  the  United  States  i 
hasT©Bn'areadjustment  of  the  population  on  the  scale  oT^.t 
occupations.  Tljgmajonty  of  Amgricans  of  native j^ren- 
tagMie*engaged  in  larriHgTm  business,  in  t!Ee  Professions,. 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  Th^  maj^ty  of  the  immigrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  industnal  wage-earners.  Only  in 
Exceptional  aiS^  has  tms  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.  In  the  course  o&MKtrial  evolution  som«  '  tri/fes 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods*  ot 
production.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 


\ 
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8  Immigration  and  Labor 

J  home  and  go  back  to  the  SQil>  argues  against  the  assumption 
^a  "racial"  dislike  for  agriculture.  \The  real  cause  of  the 
concentratinti  nf  immigrants  in  the  dtie?^  jfi  ffnnntw^  Even 
the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Norther^  and  Western 
^  Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  c£  fifty  and  odd  dollars 
"^  lacks  the  funds  to  rent  a  farm.  At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.  Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 
and  German  immigration,  however,  the  growiag  industries 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  ^  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  revolution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
^the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  of  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; they  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  ^eir  own 
dothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  Withlsudi 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mills  were  qtiite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  oommer- 
^al  centers.  The  opporttmity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 
'  in  a  rural  community  was  gone.  ' 

While  in  manufacturing* the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
gooairproprietor  by  the  wage-earner,  in  American  agriculture, 
(xoTthie  (bntrary, Jthe  madoine  has  tended,  to  eliminate  the 
i^ge-eamer.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  farmer  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
flail.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand,  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  tiiat  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in  ^ 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  agngp^turfll  IqI-^i'  to    > 
^e  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.    The  hours  of 
labor  on  thefarm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  steel  mills  of 
Pennsylvania.     Small    pay,    long   hours,    and   irregulaiyj 
employment  is  what  the  immigrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  \ 
HJS  Jiryf  waKHi  lor  city  worE  whicii  pays  better  can  be  easily 
explained  without  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy- 
chology.   It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  immJfflatiQn 
follows  the  demand  for  lab^.  * 

^1  ne  enect  oi  mamigration  upon  labor  in  theJUnited  States   * 
has'Eggn.a'r^xijustm^it  of ^e  population  on  the  scale  of  ,] 
occupations.    Tl^  majority  of  Americans  rf  native  garen- 
tagPSi^^gaged in fanS^TSibusiness,  in^Ee professions,. 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  Th^  ma jphty^the  immigrants^^ 
OD.  the  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners.    Only  in 
exceptional  caS66  has  tms  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.    In  the  course  o^-^trial  evolution  some  ' .  trn*fes 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods^  ot 
production.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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8  Immigration  and  Labor 

J  home  and  go  back  to  the  soil,  argues  against  the  assumption 
^a  "racial"  dislike  for  agriculture.  \The  real  cause  of  the 
concentration  of  immigf  g^p^js  m  the  cities  is  pmnmnift  Even 
the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Norther^  and  Western 

^  Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  c£  fifty  and  odd  dollars 

"^  lacks  l^e  funds  to  rent  a  farm.  At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.  Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 
and  German  immigration,  however,  the  growing  industries 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  ^  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  revolution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
^the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  of  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; they  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  ^eir  own 
dothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  Withlsuch 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mills  were  quite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  commer- 
cial centers.    The  opportimity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 

/  in  a  rural  community  was  gone.  - 

•      While  in  manufacturing*  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
SBoalTproprietor  by  the  wage-earner,  in  American  agriculture, 
onthe  amtrary. Jthe  machine  has  tended. to  eliminate  the 
TOge-eamer.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  farmer  differed 
little  from  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
flail.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand»  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  agncu 
the  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.  The  hours  of 
labop^  thefarm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  sted  mills  of 
Pemasylvania.  Small  pay,  long  hours,  and  irregulaiyl 
employment  is  what  the  mumgrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  \ 
IBs  pryferuiliife  lor  aty  worE^hicE'pay^^etlef' can  Be  eiiSIy 
explained  without  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  race  psy- 
chology. It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  immgalion 
follows  the  demand  for  labcwr!  * 

~^i  ne  enect  ot  mamigration  upon  labor  in  the  United  States   \ 
hasTeen.areadjustment  of  Ibe  population  on  the  scale  of  \i 
occupations.    Tl^e  majority  of  Americans  of  native  saren- 
tagWre*engaged in fernKffgTin business,  inme  JTrof essions, 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  Th^  maj^ty  of  th^ JmnigrantSi^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners.    Only  in 
teceptlMal  cases  has  tms  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.    In  the  course  ofciWKtrial  evolution  some  '     trn/fes 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  newmethods*©! 
prodnction.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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J  home  and  go  back  to  the  soil,  argues  against  the  assumption 
^a  "racial"  dislike  for  agriculture.  \The  real  cause  of  the 
^concentration  of  imtniyrr^i^^js  jn  the  dti'^  is  fy^mi/wMA    Even 
the  "desirable"  immigrant  from  Norther^  and  Western 
^  Europe  who  lands  with  a  capital  c£  fifty  Bud  odd  ddlars 
")  lacks  the  funds  to  rent  a  farm.    At  best  he  can  obtain  em- 
ployment only  as  a  farm  hand.    Since  the  early  days  of  Irish 
V  and  German  immigration,  however,  the  growing  industries 
of  the  cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than 
agriculture. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative,  and  in  some  sections  an 
absolute,  depopulation  of  rural  territory.  There  is  a  large 
migration  of  native  Americans  of  native  stock  from  country 
to  city.  ^  This  movement  is  the  result  of  the  revolution 
in  American  farming  conditions  and  methods,  which  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  The 
American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
^the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  industry.  The  members  of  a 
farm  household  made  their  own  tools  and  part  of  the  furni- 
ture; ^ey  were  spinners  and  weavers;  they  made  their  own 
dothes,  and  soap  and  candles  for  their  own  use.  Withlsuch 
a  variety  of  occupations  there  was  work  for  a  hired  man  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  industrial  differentiation  has 
removed  from  the  farm  one  industry  after  another.  The 
time  during  which  a  hired  man  can  be  kept  employed  on  the 
farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^e 
mills  were  qtiite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  which 
made  for  decentralization  of  manufactures.  The  small 
country  towns  accordingly  offered  to  the  farm  laborer  a 
prospect  of  employment  when  work  was  scarce  on  the  farm. 
But  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power  led  to 
the  removal  of  factories  from  small  towns  to  great  oommer- 
^al  centers.  The  opporttmity  to  earn  a  full  year's  wages 
in  a  rural  community  was  gone.  ' 
While  in  manufacturing 'the  invention  of  labor-saving 
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machinery  has  r^ulted  in  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
ffiiair^t)pnetorby  thei?^e-eainer,m  A  agriculture, 

oatbe  contrary^the  machine  has  tended  to  eliminate  the 
TOge-eamer.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  American  fanner  differed 
littlefrom  those  of  his  ancestors.  Grass  was  mowed  with  a 
scythe.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a 
fldl.  Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm 
work  of  the  winter.  Com  was  planted  by  hand,  cultivated 
with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping  the  ears  against  the 
handle  of  a  frying  pan.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this 
primitive  way  sustained  a  demand  for  steady  farm  help  in 
all  seasons.  To-day  there  is  some  implement  or  machine 
for  every  kind  of  farm  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  saved  by  machinery  represents  the  services 
of  one  and  a  half  million  men  working  every  week  day  in  ; 
the  year. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand*,  ftgrig^Jturfll  loKrvf  to  -- 
^e  least  remunerative  of  all  occupations.    The  hours  of 
labor  on  the  farm  are  longer  than  even  in  the  sted  mills  of 
Pemisylvania.     Small    pay,    long   hours,    and    irregulaiv,? 
employment  is  what  the  mMmgrant  can  expect  on  a  farm.  \ 
His  pryf ei'iai(ii^  loi^  dty  work  whicE"pay  sFeflef  can  te  easily 
explained  without  delving  into  the  m3rsteries  of  race  psy- 
chology.   It  merely  confirms  the  rule  that  immjgatiQn 
follows  the  demand  for  lab^      "^  ^ 


hasTeen  a  reaaiusxmem;  oijme  popuiaxion  on  rne  scaie  oi  i 
occupations.  Tl^majonty  of  Americans  of  native  j^ren- 
tagWreengaged in farioBSgrin business,  intEb Professions,. 
and  in  clerical  pursuits,  f  Th^  maiSritv^the  immigrants. 
on  the  other  hand,  are  industrial  wage-earners.  Only  in 
^ceptlO&al  caste  hastnis  readjustment  been  attended  by 
actual  displacement  of  the  native  or  Americanized  wage- 
earner.  In  the  course  o^nsstrial  evolution  soaip.  -  tro/fes 
have  declined  owing  to  the  introduction  of  newmethods^ot 
production.    In  such  cases  there  was  naturally  a  decrease  of 
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the  number  of  native  as  well  as  of  fofeign^bom  workers. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  supply  o£  immigrant  labor  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  m  all  industries 
without  leaving  amxptus  sufficient  to  displace  the  natiye  or 
older  immigrant  wage-earner.  There  were  but  a  few  occu- 
pations which  showed  an  actual,  not  a  relative  decrease  of 
native  Americans  of  native  stock.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  young  generation  to  follow  the 
pursuits  of  their  fathers;  the  new  accessions  from  native 
.  stock  were  insufficient  to  replace  the  older  men  as  they  were 
dying  off»  and  the  vacancies  were  gradually  filled  up  by 
immigrants.  But  for  every  position  given  up  by  a  native 
American  there  were  many  new  openings  filled  by  native 
American  wage-gamers. 

The  west^^ardjnpyement  ci  American  and  Americanized 
wage-earnors  and  the  concentration  of  immigrants  in  a  few 
\  Eastern  and  Central  States  have  been  interpreted  as  the 
^  "displacement"  of  the  English-speaking  workmen  from  the 
mills  and  mines  of  the  East  by  the  new  immigration.  An 
examination  of  l^e  figures  shows,  however,  that  durin|  l^e 
past  thirty  yeajrs  mining  and  manufacturing  grew  much 
faster  in  the  West  and  South  than  in  the  East  and  drew  some 
of  the  native  workers  and  earlier  immigrants  from  the  older 
manufacturing.  States,  ^ut  the  demand  for  labor  grew  in 
the  old  States  as  well.  '  The  places  left  vacant  by  the  old 
employees  who  had  gone  westward  had  to  be  filled  by  new 
immigrants. ) 

The  desertion  of  mills  and  factories  by  native  American 
girls  has  also  been  explained  as  their  "displacement''  by 
immigrants.  The  motive  assigned  is  not  economic,  but 
racial :  it.is  the  social  prejudice  against  the  immigrant  that 
has  forced  the  American  girl  to  quit.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  explanation  mistakes  cause  for  effect:  ^e  social 
stigma  attaching  to  working  association  with  immigrants  is 
not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  desertion  oi  the  mills  and 
factories  by  native  American  women.  The  psydbdc^cal 
interpretation  overlooks  one'  c£  the  greatest  economic 
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diaages  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War:  the  admission  of  women  to  most  of  the  pursuits 
which  were  formeily  regarded  as  peculiarly  masculine.  For 
every  native  woman  of  American  parentage  who  left  the 
mill  or  dothing  factory  there  were  forty  women  of  the  same 
nativity  who  found  new  openings.  The  increase  of  l^e 
number  of  native  American  professional  women  was  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  native 
American  factory  girls.  The  marvdous  progress  of  the. 
American  educational  system  has  fitted  the  native  Americani^ 
woman  for  other  work  than  manual  labor  and  has  at  ^e 
samelSme  opened  to  her  a  new  fidd  in  whidi  die  does  not 
meet  the  conq>etition  of  the  immigrant. 

There  is  absdutdy  no  statistical  proof  of  an  oversupply  . 
of  unskilled  labor  resul^ng  in  the  displacement  of  native 
by  immigrant  laborers.  No  decrease  of  the  number  of 
common  laborers  among  the  native  white  of  native  or  for- 
eign parentage  appears  in  any  of  the  great  States  which 
serve  as  reoeptades  for  immigration.  The  same  is  true  of 
miners.  In  none  of  the  States  affected  by  the  newimmi- 
gration  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  native 
miners.  Such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  showed 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  native  miners,  both  of  f  or- 
dgn  and  native  parentage.  The  iron  and  sted  mills  are 
another  industry  £rom  which  the  recent  immigrants  are 
populariy  bdieved  to  have  forced  out  the  native  workmen 
and  dder  English-speaking  immigrants..  The  fact  is,  that 
in  the  earlier  period  of  l^e  industry ,  when  ixnmigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  n^ligible,  the  number 
d  American  employees  increased  very  dowly;  during  the 
recent  period,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  coming  in  large 
numbers,  the.  number  of  American-bom  employees  of  every 
nativity  has  more  than  doubled.  The  increased  employment 
of  native  Americans  is  recorded  in  the  figures  for  every  im- 
portant ir6n-  and  sted-produdng  State,  as  well  as  for  every 
dty  holding  a  leading  {dace  in  the  iron  and  sted  industry. 
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The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  the  industrial  wage-earners  has  been  the  elevation  of 
,  the  English-speaking  workmen  to  the  status  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  labor,  while  the  immigrants  have  been  employed 
to  perform  the  rough  work  of  all  industries.  Though  ^e  in- 
troduction of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  to  reduce  ^e 
relative  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  jret  ^e  rapid  pace  of 
industrial  expansion  has  increased  the  number  of  skilled  and 
supervisory  positions  so  fast  that  practically  all  the  English- 

>  speaking  employees  have  had  the  opportunity  to  rise  on  the 
scale  of  occupations.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  con- 
ditioned upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  toUd  opera- 
ting force.    It  is  only  because  the  new  immigratibn  has 

I  furnished  the  dass  of  unskilled-  laborers  that  the  native 
workmen  and  older  immigrants  have  been  raisec^^t^tiie 

\  plane  of  an  aristocracy  of  labor.  ^  v 

Yet,  while  the  number  of  native  American  workmen  in  ap 
industries  has  increased,  it  is  true  that  in  some  occupation^ 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  the  number  of  English, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German  workers,  which  has  been  con- 
strued as  "displacement "  of  Americanized  workers  by  immi- 
.  grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  This  interpretation  overlooks  the  fact 
that  native  workers  of  native  parentage,  presumably  with  as 

'-  high  a  standard  of  living  as  the  Irish,  are  found  in  the  same 
occupations  in  larger  numbers  than  fonneriy.  Another^ 
fact  that  contradicts  the  popular  view  is  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Scotch  immigrants  in  those  very  occupations 
which  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  English  and  Irish. 
Judged  by  any  standard,  ^e  Scotch  arc  not  inferior  to  other 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increased 
emplo3rment  of  the  Scotch  in  the  principal  occupations, 
including  even  common  laborers^  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  the  decline  in  the  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  must 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  than  ^Jie  competition  of  recenjb 
immigrants  with  lower  standards  cf  living.  A  yxirther  fact 
that  must  be  considered  in  thit  connection  is  that  the 
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L,  Welsh,  and  Irish  fanners  exhibit  a  greater  decrease, 
both  absolute  and  relative,  than  any  other  occupational 
group  among  the  same  nationalities.  Evidently  no  new 
formers  came  to  fill  the  places  of  their  countrymen  t^o 
were  carried  o£E  by  death,  although  the  aliens  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  kept  away  from  the  farming  sections 
and  left  the  field  open  for  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
inunigrants.  x  / 

The  real  explanation  oS  the  decrease  in  the  .number  of  . 
immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  occu- 
pations which  rank  lowest  in  the  social  scale  is  that  the 
earlier  immigrants  have  worked  their  way  upward.  Among 
the  breadwinners  bom  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe, 
farmers,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  skilled  mechan- 
ics outnumber  those  who  are  employed  in  the  coarser  grades 
of  labor.  The  latter  have  been  left  to  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  « 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  to  the  effect 
that  had  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
been  kept  out  of  the  United  States,  the  immigrants  from 
'Northern  and  Western  Europe  would,  as  of  old,  have  sup- 
plied the  demand  of  American  industry  for  unskilled  labor. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  is  apparent  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  comparative  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  conditions  in  those  coun- 
tries. ■  AgLStated  before,  immigration  in  the  l^ng  nir  >^^r^ 
a  constantrdation  to  thejgopulation^  tbft  Vnitfid  ^^^^t^s 
inasmucb,  however,  as  the  latter  increases  faster  than  the 
population  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  emigration 
countries,  the  rate  of  emigration  from  those  countries  must 
increase  much  faster  than  their  population  in  order  to  sup- 
idy  the  American  industries  with  the  number  of  immigrants 
they  can  employ.  Yet  the  vohmie  of  emigration  from  any 
country  can  not  increase  beyond  a  certain  limit  set  by  the. 
abe  of  its  population.  When  that  point  is  reached,  further 
industa^'  "  v>  in  the  United  States  must  draw  upon 
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>  the  labor  supply  of  other  countries.  In  order  to  replace  the 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  tiiat  were 
absorbed  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  decade, 
immigration  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  should  have  risen  to  the  Irish  level, 
whereas  Ireland  ought  to  have  been  depopulated  at  a 
greater  rate  than  in  the  years  of  the  Irish  famine.  The 
recent  development  of  those  countries,  however,  has  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  check  emigration. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Germany 
ceased  to  be  a  country  of  emigration,  and  became  a  country 
of  immigration.  Inasmuch  as  Germany  draws  her  immigrant 
supply  from  the  same  sources  as  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  that  the  German  wage-earner  does  not  stay  away 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  escape  the  competition 
of  the  immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
transformation  of  Germany  from  an  emigrant-furnishing 
nation  to  a  country  of  immigration  is  the  direct  result  of  her 
recent  economic  development.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Germany  was  principally  an  agricultural 
country.  About  that  time  German  agriculture  reached  the 
point  where  the  growth  of  land  values  made  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  the  peasant  unprofitable  and  necessi- 
tated a  transition  to  intensive  systems  of  cultivation. 
Many  a  peasant  who  lacked  the  requisite  ci^ital  for  a 
.change  of  methods  was  forced  to  dispose  of  his  land  and  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  United  States.  In  Prussian  Poland 
this  crisis  came  in  the  7o*s  and  the  early  8o's  and  drove  large 
numbers  of  Polish  peasants  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  and  mining  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  absorbed  the  whole  natural  increase  of 
.  the  rural  poq^mlation.  At  the  same  time,  German  agricul- 
ture has  also  made  substantial  progress.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers  during  the  busy  seasc«. 
The  combined  effect  of  all  these  causes,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  cheap  liands  ir  t^'*.  V'^'-trt*  Pt***'-'  ^'^^  K«»^« 
reflected  in  a  decline  of  the  emi'j'n  ^p '.  *of 
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laborers  to  the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for 
labor  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  of  the  rates  of 
wages,  amultaneously  with  a  marked  reduction  of  the  work- 
ing day.  These  gains  axe  in  no  small  way  due  to  the  pro- 
gress of  organization  among  Qerman  wage-earners,  which 
was  practically  prohibited  prior  to  1891.  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  labor  organizations  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  leaving  behind  the  dder  British  and 
American  trade-unions.  The  growth  of  the  labor,  move- 
ment in  Germany  has  directly  and  indirectly  stimulated 
'  labor  legislation,  which  hi^  conferred  material  benefits  upon 
^e  Genxian  wage-earner.^  Whereas  industrial  progress  in 
modem  times  has  generally  led  to  the  elimination  of  the 
independent  artisan  who  has  been  pushed  into  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners,  in  Germany  this  process  has  been  checked  by 
the  development  of  ccHoperation.  The  general  improve- 
ment of  t£e  economic  conditions  of  aU  classes  of  the  working 
people  necessarily  affected  the  rate  of  emigration  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  wh^e  immigration  from 
/Germany  to  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years  been  much 
'  below  the  level  of  the  early  8o's,  the  average  annual  immi- 
^ation  from  Germany  was  much  higher  during  the  past 
decade  than  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  other  words,  German  immigration  increased"  v 
with  the  increase  of  Italian  and  Slav  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

Coming  next  to  Scgpdijiayian  immigration  we  finil  that  the 
number  of  breadwiniiim  coming  to  compete  in  the  American 
labor  market  virtually  reached  its  maximtim  during  the 
I>ast  decade.  The  only  change  is  that,  whereas  the  earlier 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  mostly  of  a  family  type,  , 
among  the  recent  Scandinavian  immigrants  single  persons  ~ 
vastly  predominate.  This  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  eld  Scandinavian  immigrants  came  largely  to  settle  on 
^g^  wher^ll  family  was  a  help,  while  the  new  Sdato'dina- 
^^mhmp|||rants^ike  the  new  immigration  from  Southern 
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and  Eastern  Europe,  come  chiefly  to  seek  industrial  employ- 
ment.  That  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  in  no  way  afiEected  by  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  former;  whereas  prior  to  1890  the 
greater  part  of  Scandinavian  immigration  was  directed  to 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  Central  West  and  Northwest, 
I  since  1890  the  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
/  follow  the  current  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe.  The  bulk  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants 
are  laborers  from  agricultural  districts  or  farm  workers 
without  special  mechanical  skill.  It  is  these  unskilled 
Scandinavian  laborers  that  have  in  recent  years  sought 
.employment  in  competition  with  unskilled  Slav  and  Italian 
laborers.  The  reason  why  the  number  of  these  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  has  not  grown  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  American  industry  must  be  sought  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Since 
the  opportunity  eventually  to  secure  a  homestead  in  the 
United  States  is  gone,  the  agricultural  laborer  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  condition  must  seek  employment  in  indus- 
try. And  here  the  recent  industrial  progress  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  offers  him  many  an  opportunity  at  home. 
The  industrial  development  of  Sweden  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  latest  progress  in  engineering,  which  has 
harnessed  the  water  power  furnished  in  abundance  by  her 
mountains.  The  growth  of  Swedish  industries  has  far  out- 
run the  increase  of  her  population.  As  a  result,  Sweden 
has  become  a  country  of  immigration.  The  immigration  to 
Sweden  has  in  recent  years  left  a  surplus  over  emigration. 

In  De^imark  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  a  rise  of  the  peasant  farmer,  due  chiefly  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  farming. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  has  attracted  immigration  to 
Denmark.  During  every  agricultural  season  considerable 
numbers  of  Polish  peasants  come  to  work  ^  the  fannsja 
Denmark. 
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While  the  wave  of  emigration  from  Qr^^Jggitain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  has  receded  trom  the  high- 
water  mark  reached  in  1880-1889,  yet,  eliminating  that 
exceptional  decade,  we  find  that  during  the  20-year  period 
1890-1909,  marked  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  received  more 
immigraats  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  during  the 
20-year  period  1860-1879.  Another  fact  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  is  the  recent  development  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  which  has  naturally  dra^^^ 
a'part  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  / 
The  policy  of  restriction  adopted  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  has  conferred  a  spedal^privilege  upon 
immigrants  of  British  nationality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  governments  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  making  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  inSuce  and  assist  immigration  from  the 
mother  countxy.  That  the  financial  assistance  offered  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  diverted  a  part 
of  them  from  the  United  States  is  but  natural. 

The  decline  of  Irish  immigration  began  as  far  back  as 
1861.  It  rose  again  in  the  8o's,  in  the  turbulent  years  of 
the  Irish  Land  League  agitation,  and  once  more  during  the 
past  decade.  THat  the  "new  immigration"  to  the  United 
States  was  not  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Irish  immigration 
is  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  emigration  movement  from 
Ireland  to  other  countries^as  also'  declined,  wlnle,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  Irish  who  did  emigrate  the  proportion 
destined  to  the  United  States  was  higher  during  the  period 
of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  than  in  1876-1890,  when  immigration  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  was  negligible.  There  have  been 
forces  at  work  to  reduce  the  number  of  Irish  seeking  to 
better  their  condition  away  from  home.  The  great  Irish 
uiirest  of  the  8o's  forced  the  British  Parliament  to  enact 
remeditJ  legislation,  which  gave  to  the  tenant-at- will  a  legal 
title  to  his  holding,  besides  reducing  his  rent,  and  converted 
about  ^ne  third  of  the  tenants  into  land  proprietors.    These 
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far-reaching  reforms  in  a  country  with  a  predominantly 
peasant  population  sufficiently  account  for  the  decline  of 
emigration  from  Ireland. 

'  It  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  survey  that  immigration 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe  has  declined,  not 
because  the  condition  of  labor  has  deteriorated  in  the  United 
States,  but  because  those  countries  have  become  better 
homes  for  their  citizens. 

Another^optU2yrj9g,acy  is  Jhe  th(^^  originated  by  Gen- 
eral Walker,  .that  the  immigrants  have  displaced  tmbom 
-giai^§^i<20Si2LQ^tJy&  Am^cans.  It  rests  on  no  other  foun- 
dation than  a  computation  made  in  1 8 1 5  from  the  increase  of 
J  the  population  of  the  United  States  between  1790  and  18 10. 
During  the  century  that  has  elapsed,  the  declining  birth- 
rate has  become  a  world-wide  social  phenomenon.  In  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  with  her  vast  continent  as  yet 
tmsettled,  with  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  poptdation  and  prac- 
tically no  immigration,  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  has  been 
as  rapid  as  among  Americans  of  native  stock.  Prof.  Wilcox 
has  proved  by  an  analysis  of  population  statistics  that  the 
decrease  in  the  proportion  c^  children  began  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  1810.  The  native  birth-rate  has  declined 
with  the^  increase  of  the  urban  population  and  the  relative 
decrease  of  the  number  of  farmers.  The  rearing  of  children 
on  a  farm  requires  less  of  the  mother's  time  and  attention 
than  in  the  city.  Moreover,  the  child  ,on  a  farm  begins  to 
work  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  city.  A  ntmaerous  family 
on  a  farm  has  the  advantages  of  a  co-operative  group,  where- 
as every  addition  td  the  family  of  the  wage-earner  or  of  the 
salaried  man  with  a  fixed  income  tends  to  lower  the  family's 
standard  of  living.  It  is  significant  that  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  is  universal  among  thosedtoses  which  are  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  afiEected  by  immigrant  competition.  Their  stand- . 
ard  of  living  is  higher  than  that  of  the  wage-earner.  Yet  it  • . 
is  precisely  the  desire  to  preserve  this  higher  standard  that 
accounts  for  the  practice  of  race  suicide.  Granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  absence  of  immigration  in  the 
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past  would  have  raised  the  native  wage-earner's  standard 
of  living  to  that  of  the  middle  dass,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  natural  increase  among  the  native-bom  would  have 
sufficed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  . 

There  was  clearly  no  other  source  from  which  American  \ 
industry  could  have  drawn  its  labor  supply  than  immigra-  ; 
tion  from  the  countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Without  the  immigrants  from  those  countries  the  recent 
development  of  American  industry  would  have  been  im- 
ppesible. 
>|    An  invidious  distinction  is  drawn  betwe^  the  old  and 
fthe  new  ixnmigrants  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  btdk  of 
the  latter  are  incapable  of  axff, btU;imskilled  work.    A  com- 
parative statistical  study  of  immigration  shows  that  the  old  \  \ 
^omigrants,  like  those  of  the  present  generation,  were  i]  i 
mostly  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  hands.    The  propor-  |  \ 
tion  of  skilled  mechanics  has  at  no  time  within  the  past  fifty  { 
years  been  as  high  as  one  fourth  of  all  immigrant  bread- 
winners, for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  demand  in  the 
American  labor  market^  has  been,  mainly.  £or .  unskilled   | 
liborSrs.   Thventioii  of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  to   ,i 
reduce  the  demand  for  mechanical  skill,  and  most  of  that   > 
demand  has  been  supplied  by  native  Americans.    In  the 
industrial  army  the  coiomi^oned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  outnumbered  by  the  privates.     It  is  a  xnis^ 
conception  of  modem  industrial  organization  to  confuse 
lack  of  "skill,"  i.  e.,  ignorance  of  a  trade,  with  "low  ef- 
ficiency.**  If  every  immigrant  were  a  skilled  mechanic,  most 
of  them  would  nevertheless  have  to  accept  emplo3mient  as 
unskilled  laborers.    The  special  skill  of  the  engineer  would 
give  him  no  superiority  at  loading  coal  over  a  common 
laborer,  nor  would  the  ability  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the 
vernacular  assure  higher  wages  to  a  mule-driver. 

The  objection  to  the  unskilledj|tbin'grant  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that  because  of  his  lower  Standa^  hi  living  he  is 
satisfied  with  loiter  wages  than  the  American  or  the  older 
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ixxunigrant.  It  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  the 
eSfect  of  the  great  tide  of  immigration  in  recent  years 
has  been  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  prevent  it  from 
advancing.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  due  to  the  at- 
tempt to  compare  the  wages  and  standard  of  living  of  the 

.  unskilled  laborer  with  those  of  the  sidlled  mechanic.  In 
order  to  prove  that  the  new  immigrants  have  introduced  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  the  latter  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  standard  of  living  of  unskilled  laborers  in  the  past. 
Housing  conditions  have  been  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  immigrant,  because 
they  strike  the  eye  of  the  outsider.  Historical  studies  of 
housing  conditions  show,  however,  that  congestion  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  evil  in  New  York  City  as  far  back  as 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  evil  was  not 
confined  to  the  foreign-bom  population.  American-bom 
working- women  lived  on  filthy  streets  in  poorly  ventilated 
houses,  crowding  in  one  or  two  rooms  which  were  used  both 
as  dwelling  and  workshop.  No  better  were  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  daughters  of  American  farmers  in  the  small 
mill  towns  of  New  England.  They  lived  in  company 
houses,  half  a  dozen  in  one  attic  room,  without  tables,  or 
chairs,  or  even  washstands.  Comparative  statistics  of  house 
tenancy  in  Boston  show  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tenement-house  population  was  as  numerous, 
in  proportion,  as  in  our  day.  The  conversion  of  the  old 
single-family  residence  into  a  tenement  house,  where  a 
whole  family  was  jammed  in  every  room,  was  productive  of 
filth.  The  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  people  of  New 
York  City  during  the  recent  strike  of  the  street  cleaners  was 
but  a  faint  reminder  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  immi- 
grant sections  of  New  York  or  Boston  half  a  century  ago. 
These  conditions  are  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  typical  tene- 

'  ment  house  in  the  Jewish  and  Italian  sections  of  New  York 
to-day  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  dwellings  of  the 
older  immigrant  races  in  the  same  sections  a  generation  or 
two  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Soutlh,  where  many  of 
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the  coal  mines  are  operated  without  immigrant  labor,  and  . 
native  white  Americans  are  employed  as  unskilled  laborers, 
their  homes  are  primitive  and  insanitary. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cause,  of  bad  housing  conditions  is^ 
not  racial^  J>ut  economic.  Congestion  in  great  cities  is 
produced  by  industrial  factors  over  which  the  immigrants 
have  no  control.  The  fundamental  cause  of  congestion 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  is  the  necessity  for  the  wage- 
worker  to  live  within  an  accessible  distance  from  his  place 
of  work.  In  mining  towns  the  mine  company  is  usually  Che  . 
landlcotl,  and  the  mine  worker  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  of 
housing  accommodations.  In  so  far,  however,  as  housing 
conditions  might  affect  the  rates  of  wages  of  native  and  im- 
migrant workmen,  it  is  the  amount  of  rent,  not  the  equiva- 
lent in  domestic  comfort,  that  has  to  be  considered.  And 
here  it  is  found  that  immigrants  have  to  pay  the  same  rent 
as,  and  often  a  higher  rent  than,  native  American  wage- 
earners.  A  certain  proportion  among  the  immigrants  seek 
to  reduce  their  rent  by  taking  in  boarders,  but  the  practice 
is  not  tmiversal,  and  the  wages  of  the  others  must  therefore 
provide  for  the  payment  of  normal  rent.  Moreover,  the  i 
recent  immigrants  are  mostly  concentrated  in  great  cities,  • 
where  rent  is  high,  while  the  native  American  workmen  live 
mostly  in  snufi -towns  with  low  rents. 

Nor  are  the  food  standards  of  the  recent  immigrant  in- 
ferior to  those  of  native  Americans  with  the  same  income. 
Meat,  the  most  expensive  article  of  food,  is  consumed  by 
the  Slav  in  larger  quantities  than  by  native  Americans. 
Rent  and  food  claim  by  far  the  greater  part  of  a  workman's 
^£ges.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  inmiigrant's  standard  of  living  in  his  home  country,  his 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  is  determined  by  the  prices 
ruling  in  the  United  States, '  Contrary  lo  common  assertion, 
the  living  expenses  of  the  native  American  workman  in 
small  cities  and  rural  districts  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
recent  immigrants  in  Ihe  great  industrial  centers.  It  is 
therefore  not  the  recenl^  immigrant  that  is  able  to  underbid 
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the  native  American  workman,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  that  is  in  a  position  to  accept  a  cheaper  wage. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the  expenses  of  a 
single  and  of  a  married  workman.  The  necessary  expenses 
of  a  single  man  are  lower  than  those  of  one  who  has  a  family 
'  to  support,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  recent  immigrants 
i  are  either  single  or  have  left  their  families  abroad.  But, 
while  an  unmarried  American  workman  may  either  save  or 
spend  the  difference,  the  recent  immigrant  is  obliged  to  save 
a  part  of  his  earnings. "  He  must  repay  the  cost  of  his  own 
passage;  if  he  has  left  a  family  at  home,  he  must  save  up 
money  to  pay  for  their  passage,  besides  supporting  them  in 
the  meantime.  So  when  the  recent  immigrant  is  seen  to 
deny  himself  every  comfort  In  order  to  reduce  his  personal 
expenses  to  a  minimum,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  he 
will  accept  a  wage  just  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  own  sub* 
'  sistence.  The  Italian  section  hand  who  lives  on  vegetables 
does  not  save  money  for  the  railroad  company.  The  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  American  wage-earner  are  therefore 
not  affected  by  the  tendency  of  the  recent  immigrant  to  live 
as  cheaply  as  possible  and  to  save  as  much  as  possible. 
Whether  he  spends  his  wages  for  rent  and  dress,  or  saves  his 
money  to  buy  steamship  tickets  for  his  family;  whether  he 
invests  his  savings  in  a  home  in  the  United  States  or  sends 
them  to  his  parents  for  improving  the  home  farm,  his  wants 
in  one  case  are  as  urgent  as  in  the  other,  and  he  must 
demand  a  wage  which  will  enable  him  to  satisfy  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
native  or  Americanized  wage-earners  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  new  immigrants,  this  difference  is  not  necessarily  indica- 
tive of  a  higher  rate  of  wages:  the  higher  standard  is  very 
often  maintained  with  the  earnings  of  the  children,  whereas 
the  Southern  and  Eastetii  European  immigrants  are  mostly 
young  people  whose  ghil.<|ren  have  not  reached  working  age. 
The  supposed  diffeffencevi  the  standard  of  living  r^m  there- 
fore have  no  effectVpon  the  comparative  rates  i.**  y  .ges  of 
EngUsh-speakii  .  '"'**kmen  and  of  Jecent  immv'i  )  ^ts. 
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But  it  is  argued  that  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  must 
have  work  at  once  and  is  therefore  glad  to  accept  any  terms. 
The  Immigration  Onmnission  after  a  study  of  the  earnings 
of  more  than  half  a  million  employees  in  mines  and  manu- 
factures»  has  discovered  no  evidence  that  immigrants  have 
been  hired  for  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages. 

The  primary  cause  which  has  determined  the  movement\ 
of  wages  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  thirty  years  \ 
has  been  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  |; 
effect  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  devices  for  human 
skill  is  the  displacement  of  the  skilled  mechanic  by  the 
tmskilled  laborer.  This  tendency  has  been  counteracted  in 
the  United  States  by  the  expansion  of  industry:  while  the^ 
ratio  of  skilled  mechanics  to  the  total  operating  force  was 
decreasing,  the  increasing  scale  of  operations  prevented  an 
actual  reduction  in  ntmibers.  Of  course  this  adjustment  did 
not  proceed  without  friction.  While,  in  the  long  run,  there 
has  been  no  displacement  of  skilled  mechanics  J;y  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  industrial  field  as  a  whole,  yet  at  certain 
times  and  places  individual  skilled  mechanics  were  doubtless 
dispensed  with  and  had  to  seek  new  employment.  The 
unskilled  laborers  who  replaced  them  were  naturally 
engaged  at  lower  wages.  The  fact  that  most  of  these 
unskilled  laborers  were  immigrants  disguised  the  substance 
of  the  change — ^the  substitution  of  unskilled  for  skilled 
labor — and  made  it  appear  as  the  displacement  of  highly- 
paid  native  by  cheap  immigrant  labor. 

To  prove  that  immigration  has  virtually  lowered  the  rates 
of  wages,  would  require  a  comparative  study  of  wages  paid 
for  the  same  dass  of  labor  in  various  occupations  before  and 
after  the  great  influx  of  immigration.  This,  however,  has 
never  been  attempted  by  the  advocates  of  restriction.  In 
fact,  the  chaotic  state  of  our  wage  statistics  precludes  any 
but  a  fragmentary  comparison  for  different  periods.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  all  available  data  for  the  period  of 
"  the  old  immigration"  agree  in  that  the  wages  of  unskilled 
laborers,  and  even  of  some  of  the  skilled  mechanics,  did  not 
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fully  provide  for  the  support  of  the  wage-earner  and  his 
family  in  accordance  with  their  usual  standards  of  living. 
The  shortage  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  labor  of  the  wife 
and  children. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  new  immigration  were  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages,  it  should  be 
expected  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  great  cities  where  the 
recent  immigrants  are  concentrated,  than  in  rural  districts 
)C  where  the  population  is  mostly  of  native  birth.    All  wage 

statistics,  concur,  however,  in  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Since  the  United  States  has  become  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try average  earnings  jper  worker  have  been  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  cotmtry.  The  same  difference  exists 
within  the  same  trades  between  the  large  and  the  small 
cities.  Country  competition  of  native  Americans  often 
acts  as  a  depressing  factor  upon  the  wages  of  recent 
immigrants.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
clothmg  industry,  in  the  cotton  mills,  in  the  coal  mines, 
etc. 
y  Furthermore,  if  immigration  tends  to  depress  wages, 

this  tendency  must  manifest  itself  in  lower  average  earnings 
in  States  with  a  large  immigrant  population  than  in  States 
with  a  predominant  native  population.  No  such  tendency, 
however,  is  discernible  from  wage  statistics.  As  a  rule, 
annual  earnings  are  higher  in  States  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  foreign-bom  workers. 

The  conditions  in  some  of  the  leading  industries  employ- 
ing large  ntmabers  of  recent  immigrants  point  to  the  same 
conclusions.  In  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  the  rates  of  wages 
of  various  grades  of  employees  have  varied  directly  with  the 
proportion  of  recent  immigrants.  The  waget  of  the  aristo- 
crats of  labor,  none  of  whom  are  Southern  or  Eastern 
Europeans,  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40 
per  cent;  the  money  wages  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  two  thirds  GLmhoTti  are  natives  or  old  immigrants, 
have  not  advanced  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  while  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  the  bulk 
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of  whom  axe  imxmgrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  have  been  going  up.  • 

Another  typical  immigrant  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  dothing.  The  dothing  industry  has  become  assodatecl 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  sweating  system,  and  since  the 
employees  are,  with  few  exceptions,  immigrants  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  condusion  is  readily  reached 
that  the  root  of  the  sweating  system  is  in  the  dxaracter  of 
the  new  immigration.  Yet  the  origin  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem preceded  the  Jewish  dothing  workers  by  more  than  half 
a  century.  Throughout  the  second  quarter  of  the  past 
century  native  American  and  Irish  women  worked  in  the 
aweat  shops  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philaddphia  for  only 
board  and  lodging,  or  even  for  board  alone,  depending  upon 
their  families  for  other  necessities,  whereas  the  Jewish  fac- 
tory girls  of  the  present  day  are  at  least  sdf-stipporting. 

In  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  operatives  were  practically  all 
of  the  English-speaking  races,  was  a  period  of  intermittent 
advances  and  reductions  in  wages;  on  the  whole,  wages  re- 
mained stationary.  The  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
up  to  the  crisis  of  1908,  were  marked  by  the  advent  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  into  the  cotton  mills, 
and  by  an  uninterrupted  upward  movement  of  wages. 
The  competition  of  the  cheap  American  labor  of  the 
Southern  cotton  miUs,  however,  terns  to  keep  down  the 
wages  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European,  Armenian, 
and  Syrian  immigrants  employed  in  the  New  England 
mills. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
recent  immigrants  has  gone  together  with  substantial, 
advances  in  wages.    This  corrdation  between  the  move^^  ''  ^ 
ments  of  wages  and  immigration  is  not  the  manifestation  of  f »   '      J 
some  mysterious  racial  trait,  but  the  plain  working  of  the     i:\ 
law  of  supply  and  demand.     The  emplo}rment  of  a  high    ,v  • 
percentage  of  immigrants  in  any  section,  industry,  or  occupa-^^ 
tion,  is  an  indication  of  aa.actiYe  jjemaadjoy  3abor  in  e^^^^as^-  *.  ^'  ^A^^ 
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fully  provide  for  the  support  of  the  wage-earner  and  his 
family  in  accordance  with  their  usual  standards  of  living. 
The  shortage  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  labor  of  the  wife 
and  children. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  new  immigration  were  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages,  it  should  be 
expected  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  great  cities  where  the 
recent  immigrants  are  concentrated,  than  in  rural  districts 
)L.  where  the  population  is  mostly  of  native  birth.    AU  wage 

statistics,  concur,  however,  in  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Since  the  United  States  has  become  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try average  earnings  per  worker  have  been  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  cotmtry.  The  same  difference  exists 
within  the  same  trades  between  the  large  and  the  small 
cities.  Country  competition  of  native  Americans  often 
acts  as  a  depressing  factor  upon  the  wages  of  recent 
immigrants.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
clothing  industry,  in  the  cotton  mills,  in  the  coal  mines, 
etc. 
y  Furthermore,  if  inunigration  tends  to  depress  wages, 

this  tendency  must  manifest  itself  in  lower  average  earnings 
in  States  with  a  large  immigrant  population  than  in  States 
with  a  predominant  native  population.  No  such  tendency, 
however,  is  discernible  from  wage  statistics.  As  a  rule, 
annual  earnings  are  higher  in  States  with  a  higher  per- 
centage of  foreign-bom  workers. 

The  conditions  in  some  of  the  leading  industries  employ- 
ing large  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  point  to  the  same 
conclusions.  In  the  Pittsburgh  steel  miUs  the  rates  of  wages 
of  various  grades  of  employees  have  varied  directly  with  the 
proportion  of  recent  immigrants.  The  wagec  of  the  aristo- 
crats of  labor,  none  of  whom  are  Southern  or  Eastern 
Europeans,  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40 
per  cent;  the  money  wages  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  two  thirds  o&«^hom  are  natives  or  old  immigrants, 
have  not  advanced  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  while  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  the  bulk 
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Irish,  the  factory  workers  have  again  won  a  reduction  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  a  day.  One  need  not  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  labor  conditions  in  the  Massachusetts  textile  mills 
to  recognize  that  fifty-four  hours  a  week  is  a  great  stride  in 
advance  since  the  time  when  the  regular  working  day  was 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  immigration  upon  the  length  of 
the  working  day  can  be  best  observed  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  affected  by  immigration  more  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  the  greatest  volume  of  immigration  known  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  that  immi- 
gration has  come  from  the  countries  of  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe.  And  yet  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  covering  an  average  of  nearly  a 
million  factory  employees  annually,  show  for  that  decade  a 
f  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
I  York.  Comparing  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  State,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  birth  in  the  great  city  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  one  sixth  to  about  one  fourth  of  the 
total  population,  whereas  in  the  State  outside  the  city  of 
New  York  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  constituted  in  1910  only  one  sixteenth  of  the  total 
population;  yet  after  a  decade  of  "  xmdesirable  immigration  " 
more  than  two  thirds  of  all  factory  operatives  in  New  York 
City  work  ten  hours  or  less  on  week  days  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  with  a 
working  population  predominantly  native,  the  majority 
still  work  longer  hours.  The  lower  wages  of  the  native 
American  wage-earners  in  small  cities  and  country  towns 
might  be  explained  by  the  lower  cost  of  living,  which  per- 
mits the  native  country  worker  to  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  comfort  than  the  more  highly  paid  recent  immigrant 
living  in  a  large  city.  But  the  longer  hours  of  the  native 
American  wage-earner  in  the  country  admit  of  no  such 
explanation. 
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Among  the  many  charges  against  the  recent  immigrants 
not  the  least  important  one  is  that  their  ignorant  acquies- 
cence in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  is  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  older  employees.  The  Immi- 
gration Conunission  has  accepted  without  criticism  the 
employers'  defense  in  work  accidents,  viz.,  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  arise  from  the  negligence,  the  ignorance,  and 
inexperience  of  the  employees.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  question.  Many  experts  hold  that  most  of  the 
risks  are  htmianly  preventable,  and  their  continuance  is  due 
to  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee. 
BfiEective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a 
carefully  planned  equipment  involving  considerable  ex- 
peiise.  BuJLCompetition  forces  the  mine  operator  to  follow 
unsafe  mining  methods,  which  inevitably  result  in  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  is  not  the  carelessness  of 
the  mine  workers,  but  the  carelessness  of  mine  operators  and 
their  representatives  that  is,  according  to  expert  opinion,  the 
cause  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  American  mines.  Similar 
dangerous  conditions  once  existed  in  Prance  and  Belgium, 
but  they  were  removed  by  stringent  legislation  and  by  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  theory  which  shifts 
the  blame  for  accidents  from  the  mine  operator  to  the  Slav 
miner  tends  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  in 
the  United  Stateg^^^/ 

In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  popular  dispo- 
sition to  sh^t  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to  ''the 
ignorant  foreigner,*'  whereas  expert  opinion  views  the  tre- 
mendous speed  at  which  the  plants  are  run  as  the  real  cause 
of  danger.  The  greatest  risk  of  death  and  personal  injury  is 
assumed  by  railway  trainmen,  who  are  all  either  Americans 
or  natives  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  They  have 
strong  organizations  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants.  Yet  "acquiescence  in  dan- 
gerous and  unsanitary  working  conditions"  appears  to  be 
the  general  attitude  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers 
alike,   irrespective  of  nationality.    Obvioudy,  organized 
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labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  demands  which 
would  involve  large  Vmtlays  by  employers  for  safe  equip- 
ment. 

Organization  of  labor  is  nowadays  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  as  the  most  effective  of  all  existing 
agencies  for  the  increase  of  wages  and  improvement  of  work- 
ing conditions.  It  would  therefore  be  a  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern if  it  were  true,  as  claimed,  that  the  recent  immigrants 

\were  niot  organizahle, .  and  that  their  employment  threat- 
ened  the  existing  labor  organizations   with  disruption. 

\  The  fact Js,  however,  that  the  origin  and  growth  of  orga- 

\  nized  labor  in  the  United  States  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  period  of  "the  new  immigration/'  and  that  the  immi- 

;  grants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are  the  backbone 
of  some  of  the  strongest  labor  unions.  A  notable  example 
is  the  coal-mining  industry,  where  the  mine  workers'  organi- 
zation has  gained  strength  only  since  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans  have  become  the  predominant  element 
among  them.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  which 
the  organization  of  these  immigrants  has  had  to  face  has 
been  ^e  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  o£ 
^^native  stock. 

1^  Before  1 880  all  labor  organizations  were  small  in  member* 
ship  and  their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negli- 
gible.   Like  everywhere,  during  the  infancy  of  organized 

'  labor,  a  union  would  spring  into  existence  under  the  impulse 
of  a  strike,  would  flourish  for  a  while,  if  successful,  and  would 
soon  disintegrate.  The  work  of  organization  has  since  been 
proceeding  at  an  ever  increasing  pace.    During  the  first 

i  decade  of  the  new  immigration,  1 880-1 890,  more  labor 

!  unions  were  organized  than  throughout  the  previous  history 
^•-i  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  trade-unionists 
and  Knights  of  Labor  were  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the 
native  Americans  contributed  less  than  their  qeota  to  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.  The  greatest  success 
rewarded  the  efforts  of  union  orgwizers  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  the  membership  of  labor 
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organizations  growing  faster  than  the  number  of  wage- 
earners.  Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organi- 
zation cdndded  with  the  unparalleled  imnugration  of  the 
past  decade.  The  best  field  for  observation  of  the  effects  of 
imnugration  upon  trade-unionism  is  the  State  of  New  Y<»:k, 
which  receives  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  comparative 
study  of  trade-union  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  of  the  federal  immigration  statistics 
shows  that  union  membership  rises  and  falls  with  the  rise  % 
and  fall  of  imnugration.  ^The  fluctuations  of  union  mem- 
bershlp  depend  upon  the  business  situation,  which  likewise 
determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration.  The  harmoni- 
ous movement  of  immigration  and  organization  among 
wage-earners  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  are 
stimulated  by  business  prosperity  and  discouraged  by  busi- 
ness depression. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  the  progress  oi  • 
trade-unionism  would  not  have  been  greater  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eurox>e  during ; 
the  past  decade  of  industrial  expansion.    An  answer  to  thii  ^ 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  growth  of  trade* 
union  membership  in  New  York  and  in  Kansas.    The  ratio 
of  foreign-bom  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since 
1880.    At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  recent 
industrial  expansion.    Statistics  show  that  the  relative 
ntmiber  of  organized  workmen  is  much  higher  in  New  York 
with  its  large  and  growing  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
population  than  in  Kansas,  where  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  population  are  of  native  birth. 

These  comparisons  prove  that  recent  immigration  has 
not  retarded  the  progress  of  trade-unionism,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  is  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  exclude  the  J 
recent  immigrants  by  prohibitive  initiation  dues  and  other 
restrictive  regulations  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitors within  their  trades. 

Language  is  nowadays  no  longer  a  bar  to  organization 
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among  inunigrants.  The  membership  of  every  union  in- 
cludes a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  every  nationality 
through  whom  their  oountrymen  can  be  reached. 

Many  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization  in  their  home  countries.  In  Italy 
organization  has  lately  made  rapid  pxx>gress  not  only  among 
industrial  workers,  but  also  among  agricultural  laborers. 
In  Russia,  previous  to  the  uprising  of  1905,  labor  organi- 
zations and  strikes  were  treated  as  conspiracies,  but  the 
revolutionary  year  1905  outmatched  the  labor-union  record 
of  any  other  country.  The  strikes  of  that  year  aflFected  one 
third  of  all  the  factories  employing  three  fifths  of  all  factory 
workers.  The  total  number  of  strikers,  at  a  conservative 
estimate,  exceeded  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  strikers 
drew  together  wage-earners  of  all  those  nationalities  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  immigration  from  the  Russian  Em- 
pire: Hebrews,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  and  Ukrain- 
ians.^ In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
organizations  of  clothing  workers  in  New  York  City,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  and  Italians,  com- 
prise a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  number  employesid  in 
the  industry  than  the  average  trade-union  in  the  United 
States. 

If  Qtsanized Jiabsr..in  .th.^  United  States  has  not  succeeded 
in  welding  together  a  majority  of  the  wage-earners,  the  fault 
is  neither  with  immigration  In  general,  nor  with  immigration 
from  Southern  and  JSastcxn  Europe  in  particular.  The 
primary  cause  is  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human 
skill,  whidi  is Jbaking  the  ground  from  the  craft  union.  The 
latter,  however,  as  a  rule,  does  not  seek  to  organize  the  un- 
skilled laborers.  Situations  have  arisen  where  the  interests 
of  the  craft  union  have  been  antagonistic  to  organization 
among  the  unskilled.   That  organization  among  the  unskilled 

^The  revolution  of  191 7  has  made  organized  labor  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  goveniment.  . 
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is  feasible,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  ooal-mining 
industry,  *  -  *he  Lawrence  strike,  and  in  the  recent  strikes  of 
the  steel  workers. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade-tinionism  is  that 
the  principal  industries  to-day  are  controlled  by  combina- 
tions, which  have  reduced  competition  among  employers 
of  labor  to  a  minimum.  In  a  contest  of  endurance  between 
a  trust  and  a  trade-union,  the  former  is  able  to  hold  out 
longer,  since  it  can  shift  the  losses  to  the  consumers.  The 
only  successful  strikes  against  trusts  have  been  those  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  strikers  were  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  viz.,  the  strikes  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  woolen  mills  of 
Lawrence. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  greater  power  of  resistance 
exhibited  by  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  is  the 
predominance  among  them  of  men  without  families.*  The 
single  Etux)pean  wage-earner  who  manages  to  save  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  can  fall  back  on  his  savings,  if  necessary. 
This  relieves  the  pressure  upon  the  strike  fund.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  families  of  recent  immigrants,  being  intued 
to  the  most  simple  life  in  their  home  countries,  can  more 
easily  endure  the  hardships  of  a  strike  than  the  families  of 
native  American  wage-earners.  The  Southern  and  Eastern 
£urox)ean  strikers  are  therefore  able  to  hold  out  longer  in  a 
wage  contest  than  the  native  wage-earner. 

The  defeat  of  many  strikes  is  charged  against  the  immi- 
grant, who,  though  supposedly  too  tractable  under  normal 
conditions,  is  said  to  be  inclined  to  violence  when  aroused. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  strike  riots  are  as  old  as  strikes  in  the 
United  States. 

^The  proportioa  of  married  men  among  the  recent  immigrants 
employed  in  bituminous  coal  mines  varied  from  49.4  per  cent  to  77.2  per 
cent;  the  proportion  of  married  men  whose  families  were  living  abroad 
averaged  27.9  per  cent  for  aU  races,  varying  from  19.5  to  80.4  per  cent. — 
Reports  pf  the  ImmigfoHon  ComtnifsjUm^  vol.  6,  Tables  102  and  104. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  whose  members  are  mostly  immigrants  from  ♦ 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  has  put  into  practical  opera* 
tion  an  industnaT  parfiamtet,  with  separate  representation 
for  employers  and  employees,  for  the  r^;u]ation  of  the  terms 

(of  employment.  It  can  not  be  said  then  *'as  a  general 
proposition  .  .  .  that  all  improvement  in  conditions  and  in-* 
creases  in  rates  of  pay  have  been  secured  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  recent  immigrant."  ^ 

The  results  of  the  preceding  discussion  can  be  summed  up 

as  follows: 

(i)    Recent  immigration  has  displaced  none  of  the  native 

^0     American  wage-earners  or  of  the  earlier  immigrants,  but  has 

^        only  covered  the  shortage  of  labor  resulting  from  the  excess 

of  the  demand  over  the  domestic  supply. 

(2)  Immigration  varies  inversely  with  unemployment; 
it  has  not  increased  the  rate  of  unemployment. 

(3)  The  standard  of  living  of  the  recent  immigrants  is 
^        not  lower  than  the  standard  of  living  of  the  past  generations 

of  Immigrants  engaged  in  the  same  occupations.    Recent 
immigration  has  not  lowered  the  standard  of  living  of  Ameri- 
1^       cans  and  older  immigrant  wage-gamers. 

(4)  Recent  immigration  has  not  reduced  the  rates  of 
wages,  nor  has  it  prevented  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages; 
it  has  pushed  the  native  and  older  immigrant  wage-eamers 
upward  on  the  scale  of  occupations. 

(5)  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  contempo- 
raneously with  recent  immigratioif.  ^  ^  ^ . 

(6)  The  membership  of  labor  org^izations  has  grown 
apace  with  recent  immigration;  the  new  immigrants  have 
contributed  their  proportionate  quota  to  the  membership 

^  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Cammissum,  vol.  i,  p.  541. — Since  the 
days  of  the  Immigration  Commission  another  experiment  in  industrial 
government,  inaugurated  by  recent  immigrants  in  the  clothing  factory 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  has  attracted  wide  notice  among  labor 
leaders  and  social  workers. 
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of  every  labor  organization  which  has  not  dL 
against  them,  and  thi^  have  firmly  stood  by  their  ^ 
tions  in  every  contest. 

^There  is  consequently  no  specific  "inamigration  problem. 
There  is  a  gieneral  labor  jyxAlfim^  which,  rnmprifsps  man> 
special  problems*  such  as  organization  of  labor,  reduction  of 
hoars  of  Jabor,  child  labor,  unem^yment,  prevention  of 
worlc^accidents,  eta '"None  of  these  problems  being  aSected 
by  immgxafion,' their  solution  can  not  be  advanced  by 
restriction  or  even  by  complete  prohibition  of  imxnigration.  i 

The  advocates  of  restriction  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that/ 
without  immigration  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past^ 
twenty  years  would  have  been  impossible.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  the  pace  of  progress  has  been  too  fast  and  that 
the  interests  of  labor  would  be  furthered  by  a  slower  devel- 
opment of  industry  which  would  dispense  with  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  unskilled  laborers.  This  was  the  gist  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Immigration  Commission. 

The  weak  point  in  this  argument  is  that  it  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  cardinal  principle  of  modem  division  of  labor, 
viz.,  that  in  every  industrial  establishment  there  is  a  fixed 
proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled  laborers.  Were  the  «cpan- 
sion  of  industry  to  slow  down  in  consequence  of  a  reduced 
supply  of  unsldUed  labor,  the  demand  for  skilled  mechanics 
would  eventually  decline  in  proportion.  The  slow  growth  of 
industry  would  tend  to  curtail  the  opportunities  for  advance^' 
ment  of  the  wage-earners  who  are  already  here.  The  skilled 
crafts  whose  organizations  favor  the  exclusion  of  unskilled 
immigrants  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence| 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unemployed  could  gain  nothing  * 
from  a  slow  growth  of  industry.  Seasonal  and  cyclical 
variations  in  the  general  demand  for  labor,  as  well  as  varia- 
tions in  the  demands  of  individual  employers,  would  continue 
on  a  reduced  scale  of  national  production.  The  mere  ex- 
clusion of  immigrants  will  not  provide  employment  for  sail- 
ors in  the  winter,  or  for  the  full  winter  force  of  a  Wisconsin 
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^  camp  in  the  summer;  nor  will  it  revolutionize  the 
*d  of  fadiion.    In  order  to  provide  regular  employment 
jf  all  workers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  all  industries 
upon  a  common  time  schedule,  like  railway  trains  are  run 
on  connecting  lines.    No  plan  of  such  a  readjustment  has  as 
yet  been  suggested  by  the  advocates  of  immigration  restric- 
tion.   Certainly  an  adjustment  of  the  busy  and  slack  seasons 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  factories  will  not  spring  up  spon- 
^  taneously  from  an  act  of  Congress  closing  the  gates  against 
j/     immigrants,    yhg^piguuii  la'lLL.  which  has  followed  a  period 
with  inunigration  reduced  to  insignificant  proportions,  dem- 
^    onstrates  how  ineflfectual  restriction  of  immigration  would  be 
as  a  remedy -against  ttnemployment  resulting  from  cyclical 
disturbances  of  capitalistic  industry. 

As  a  speculative  proposition,  it  seems  quite  plausible  that 
if  restriction  of  immigration  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
employers  would  be  forced  to  pay  scarcity  rates  of  wages. 
A  standing  refutation  of  this  theory  is  presented  by  the  con- 
,4^  *  dition  which  actually  exists  in  the  United  States  throughout 
the  agricultural  sections.  Few  immigrants  seek  employment 
on  the  farms.  The  number  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean fann  laborers  in  the  United  States  is  negligible.  More- 
over, there  is  a  constant  stream  of  native  labor  from  the  farms 
to  tibe  cities,  which  has  led  to  an  actual  decrease  of  the  rural 
population  in  many  agricultural  counties.  Fanners  generally 
cpmplain  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor  during  the  s^cultural 
season.  Nevertheless,  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  lower 
than  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  in  mines  and  mills  where 
recent  jmznigrants  predonunate.  Scarcity  of  labor  has  not 
forced  the  farmer  to  pay  scarcity  wages,  but  has  merdy  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  fanning. 
The  World  War  offered  an  opportunity  to  test  the  effects 
f  restriction  of  immigration  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  United  States  became  the  chief  producer  of 
war  supplies  for  the  allied  nations.  '  Beginning  with  the  spring 
of  1916  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  United  States  fell  short  of 
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the  demand.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  tiie 
war  withdrew  more  than  two  million  workers  from  industry. 
Officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  avowed 
friends  of  labor  were  put  in  charge  of  the  various  war  boards  ^ 
which  were  entrusted  with  the  function  of  regulating  wages 
in  the  leading  industries.  If  the  economic  condition  of  the 
American  wage-earner  could  be  improved  by  suspension  of 
immigration,  its  beneficial  effects  should  have  materialized 
during  the  war. 

Volumes  of  statistics  on  every  aspect  of  the  economic 
situation  during  the  war  period  have  been  published.  They 
show  a  growth'  of  production  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
the  pre-war  years.  This  tmparalleled  growth  of  industry  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  profits,  which  were  far  beyond 
anything  that  was  necessary  to  stimulate  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  population  lagged  behindf 
the  industrial  expansion.  To  meet  the  abnormal  demand  for 
common  labor  caused  by  the  cessation  of  immigration,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  a  former  labor  leader,  was  obliged  to 
suspend  the  law  to  permit  mine  operators  and  other  emplo3rers 
in  the  Southwest  to  import  Mexican  laborers  under  contract. 

This  abnormal  condition  brought  about  an  unprecedented  I 
mobility  of  labor.  Reports  from  every  section  of  the  country 
to  Bradstreefs  complained  of  employees  "constantly  being 
enticed  from  their  jobs  by  competition  between  employers."  * 
Employers  were  offering  high  rates  of  wages  to  tmion  and  non- 
union workers  alike. 

What,  then,  was  the  effect  of  this  most  favorable  com- 
bination of  economic  factors  upon  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can wage  worker? 

In  such  war-time  industries  as  munition  plants,  some  of 
the  occupations  enjoyed  increases  in  wages  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

1  The  Literary  Digest^  December  i,  1917,  p.  So. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  the  railroad  workers,  ooal 
'  miners,  and  farm  laborers,  lagged  behind  the  increase  in 
]  prices.    On  the  whole,  wages  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 

increasing  cost  of  living.    The  workers  maely  struggled  to 

keep  their  old  standards  of  living,  and  even  in  this  struggle 

they  did  not  always  succeed. 
The  most  teUing  corroboration  of  the  decline  in  real  wages 

is  furnished  by  the  investigations  of  medical  authorities, 

which  show  a  decided  increase  of  the  proportion  of  tmderfed 

school  children  during  the  World  War. 
We  have  thus  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  labor  conditions 

which  prevailed  during  the  Civil  War.   This  lagging  of  wages 

I  behind  the  advancing  cost  of  living  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  all^;ed  submissiveness  of  the  inunigrant  wage-workers, 
who  are  said  to  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  offered 
to  them  by  the  employers.  The  statistics  of  strikes  during 
the  World  War  show  that  during  the  three  years  1916-1918 
the  number  of  strikes  per  year  was  more  than  twice  the 
annual  average  for  the  period  &x>m  1881  to  1905.  More  than 
four  fifths  of  the  war-time  strikes  were  led  by  unions.  The 
annual  average  number  of  strikers  rose  to  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  1^10,000.  Moreover,  during  the  war,  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  was  recognized,  tmder  the  pressure 
of  the  government,  by  all  employers  engaged  on  government 
orders  or  in  the  production  of  essentials. 

That  the  foreign  worker  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  real  wages  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
real  wages  of  common  laborers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
most  of  whom  are  foreign  bom,  went  up,  whereas  those  of 
locomotive  firemen,  most  of  whom  are  native-bom  Ameri- 
cans, declined  to  a  point  much  below  the  minimum  budget 
under  American  standards.  '^ 

Among  the  potent  factors  in  the  decline  of  real  wages  must 
/  be  noted  the  movement  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  urban 
'  industries.    As  a  result,  agricultural  production  during  the 
war  remained  almost  stationary,  while  the  demand  for  bread- 
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stofiEs  was  increased  by  exports'  abroad.    The  big  interests 
which  control  the  produce  market  were  thereby  enabled 
to  raise  the  prices  of  food.    What  the  wage-earner  gained  in  1 
money  wages  he  was  forced  to  surrender  in  the  higher  prices ! 
of  necessities  of  life.  •  ^ 

Tiftt  us  nnw  maminft  what.  wgre.,tbe..gubstitute8  for  immi- 
.gXU2t  jLabor  dudng  the  war  The  movement  of  workers 

from  agriculture  to  urban  indtistries  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to.  Public  attention  was  attracted  by  the  migratioii 
..of  Njesjoes  from  the  agricultural  South  to  the  industrialj 
North.  The  volume  of  that  migration  is  officially  estimated 
at  nearly  half  a  million.  Agricultural  regions  of  the  Southern 
states  b^:an  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  Negro  worker.  Another 
substitute  for  immigrant  labor  was  found  in  the  increased 
ymplnyipffni:  r>f  ^^omen  and  children.  The  main^'TSSe  which 
was  driving  children  into  industry  was  the  excessive  cost  of 
living.  Labor  commissioners  and  factory  inspectors  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  experienced  during  the  war  years  in 
administering  child-labor  laws.  The  scarcity  of  adult  labor 
made  the  employer  ready  to  take  minors  into  his  employ. 

What,  then,  is  the  outlook  in  the  U^ht  of  the  experience  of 
labor  in  the  late  war?  We  2S%  pas^fiag  tnrough  one  of  the 
cyclical  disturbances  of  modem  industrv  witii^eir  attend- 
ant acute  unemployment.  But  this  cfioig  imlBe  over,  and 
American  industry  wfiHesume^ts  usual  course.  If  restric- 
tion of  immigration  is  to  become  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States,  substitutes  for  immigrant  labor  will  be  sought. 

The  mines  and  mills  of  the  Southern  states  which  have 
failed  to  attract  immigrants  utilize  the  labor  of  fanners  and 
their  sons.  The  millions  of  tenant-farmers  offer  great  pos- 
sibilities as  an  industrial  reserve  available  during  the  winter 
months.  The  farm  being  their  main  source  of  subsistence, 
ihey  have  been  willing  to  offer  their  labor  during  the  idle 
winter  months  more  cheaply  than  freshly  landed  immigrants. 
The  efforts  of  trade-tmion  organizers  among  this  dass  of 
English-speaking  workers  have  met  with  scant  success.    The 
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substitution  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  American  fanner  foi 
the  labor  of  the  Slav  or  Italian  immigrant,  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  unions  and  to  keep  down  wages.  A  stimulated 
movement  of  labor  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  would  check 
the  growth  of  fanning;  the  i^rices  of  foodstuffs  would  rise  in 
consequence,  which  would  tend  to  offset  the  advantages  to 
the  wage-earners  from  a  possible  rise  of  money  wages. 

The  discontinuance  of  fresh  supplies  of  immigrant  labor 
for  the  mills  and  factories  of  New  England  would  give  a 
new  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  factories  in  the  South, 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  child  labor. 

Still,  should  all  the  substitutes  for  immigration  prove  in- 
adequate, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  scarcity  prices 
would  rule  in  the  American  labor  market.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  capital  is  international.  Billions  of  American 
capital  are  already  invested  in  foreign  enterprises.  Hereto- 
fore these  investments  could  not  compare  with  the  profits  of 
American  industries  aimually  reinvested  at  home/  If,  how- 
ever, a  permanent  scarcity  of  labor  weie  created  in  the 
United  States,  more  American  capital  would  seek  investment 
abroad.  The  increased  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  industrial  development  of  foreign  countries,  with  cheap 
labor,  must  eventually  react  upon  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Certain  of  the  most  important  American  in- 
dustries depend  in  part  upon  the  export  trade.  A  scarcity 
of  labor  in  the  United  States  would  induce  many  American 
manufacturers  to  follow  the  example  of  their  European  com- 
petitors, who  have  fotmd  it  more  profitable  to  establish  fac- 
tories in  foreign  countries  than  to  export  their  products  to 
those  countries.  It  is  learned  from  an  official  report  of  the 
Commercial  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  that 
arrangements  have  been  in  progress  between  American  capi- 
talists and  German  corporations,  looking  toward  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  German  industry.  There  are 
other  reports  to  the  same  effect.  Such  an  emigration  of 
American  capital  would  materially  affect  the  export  trade  of 
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the  United  States  and  eventually  cut  off  the  avenues  of  em-' 
ployment  for  a  number  of  American  wage-earners. 

It  is  evident  that  while  restriction  of  imznigration  can  linut  H 
the  supply  of  labor,  It  is  powerless  to  prevent  a  correspanding  / 
limitation  of  the  demand  for  labor.  f 

The  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  real  wages  during  the  late 
war  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  advances  in  wages  are  the 
outcome  of  the  slow  process  of  collective  bargaining,  with 
occasional  industrial  warfare,  whereas  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties are  controlled  by  monopolistic  combinations,  which 
promptly  shift  every  advance  in  wages  to  the  consumer. 
Thus  the  rise  of  wages  in  one  industry  or  occupation  is,  in 
effect,  charged  up  to  the  working  class  as  a  whole.  What  is 
wanted  in  order  to  secure  to  the  worker  a  real  advance  in 
wages  is  regulation  of  profits  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers, 
of  whom  the  wage-earners  are  the  most  numerous  element. 
Restriction  of  the  supply  of  labor  does  not  touch  the  problem 
of  price  control.  Immigration  laws  can  prevent  the  American 
capitalist  from  emplo3dng  foreign  labor  in  the  United  States. 
But  he  may  find  it  as  profitable  to  employ  the  same  labor  in 
Europe  jn  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  world  market. 
The  reduction  of  the  supply  of  labor  will  be  neutralized  by  a 
reduction  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  United  States. 


PART  II. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER  I 

STATEICENT  OF  THE  QUESTION 

A  STUDY  of  the  inmugration  question  involves  an  ex- 
amination of  every  important  phase  of  American  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life.  There  is  scarcely  an  ailment 
of  our  body  politic  that  is  not  diagnosed— ^n  prose  and 
in  verse — ^as  the  effect  of  unrestricted  immigration.  The 
immigjCTtff  SiS^.  blamed  for  unemployment,  female  and  child 
labor,  the  introductiqa  of  machineiy,  unsafe  coal  mines, 
lack  of  organization  among  wage-earners,  congestion  in 
great  cities,  industrial  crises,  inability  to  gain  a  controlling 
interest  in  stock  corporations,  *  pauperism,  crime,  insanity, 
race  suicide,  gambling,  the  continental  Sunday,  parochial 
schools,  atheism,  political  corruption,  mtmidpal  misrule. 
The  latest  count  in  this  long  indictment  is  the  McNamara 
conspiracy,  which  a  noted  sociologist  has  somehow  connec- 
ted with  unrestricted  immigration.'  Not  only  has  "recent 
immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe"  lowered 
the  American  standard  of  living,  but  it  threatens  to  lower 
"the  average  stature  of  the  American."* 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i6,  p.  JS55. 

*  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  in  The  Survey,  December  30, 191 1,  p.  1425. 

*  Robert  Hunter:  Poverty,  p,  26^. 
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It  is  conceded  that  in  the  past  ixnmigration  has  been  a 
material  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  new  immigrant 
races  are  of  a  different  social  type  lacking  the  sturdy  quali« 
ties  of  the  old  inmiigration.  **  In  the  early  years  of  immigra- 
tion, when  it  was  difficult,  if  not  actually  dangerous,  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  there  was  a  natural  selection  of  the 
bestand  hardiest  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  men  willing 
to  risk_thdr  all  in  going  to  a  new  country." '  •  The  pioneers 
of  those  days  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  untoudied.  resources  of  a  new  land  and  to  advance 
the  march  of  civilization  into  the  wilderness.  The 
newimnngrant,  on  the  contrary,  is  attracted  by  the 
glamiCSLof  the  city.  To  be  sure,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
new  immigration  comes  from  the  farming  sections  of 
Europe;  but  brought  up,  as  they  are,  amidst  the  congestion 
of  the  small  agricultural  towns  of  the  old  world,  these  new 
immigrants  recoil  at  the  isolation  of  the  American  farm  and 
prefer  to  crowd  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing cities. 

The  cure  for  the  evQs  of  immigration  upon  which  all  seem 
to  be  agreed  is  some  method  of  selection  which  would  admit 
all  desirable  immigrants  and  keep  out  the  ''undesirable." 
There  is,  however,  no  authoritative  definition  of  a  '^de- 
sirable" and  an  "  undesirable  "  immigrant.  Mr.  PrescOtt  P. 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Iimm|;ration  Restriction  League, 
regards  as  "undesirable  immigration"  that  " which  .i&  ig- 
norant of  a' trade,"'  while  another  writer  maintains  that 
the  races  having  the  highest  percentages  of  unskilled 
laborers  are  the  most  desirable,  because  they  do  not  com- 
pete with  American  mechanics,  but  men  who  are  "skilled  in 
tailoring,  sboemaking,  baking,  or  other  trades  which  do  not 
require  much  physical  strength  .  .  .  are  undesirable  immi- 
grants," because  "they  enter  into  direct  competition  with 

'  John  Mitchell:    Organiud  Labor,  p.  177. 

•Presoott  F.  Hall:  "Selection  of  Immigration."  Annals  of  ike 
American  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Science^  Jtaly,  1904,  p.  175. 
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the  American  mechanic."'  Again  Mr.  Hall  would  treat 
as  ''undesirable  immigration"  that  "which  is  averse  to 
country  life  and  tends  to  congregate  in  the  slums  of  large 
cities,"  though  "if  our  recent  immigrants  were  able  and 
willing  to  go  to  the  West  and  South,  these  States  do  not 
want  them."*  Along  with  the  Southeastern  European 
immigrant  who  is  accordingly  not  wanted  either  in  the  large 
cities,  or  in  the  agricultural  West  and  South,  the  same 
author  would  class  as  "undesirable"  all  immigration 
"which  fails  to  assimilate  in  a  reasonable  time."^ 

Prof.  Mayo-Smith  is  more  specific  in  his  definition  and 
favors  the  selection  of  immigrants  with  a  view,  among  other 
things,  to  the  preservation  of  the  "social  morality  of  the 
Puritans."* 

With  respect  to  assimilation,  conditions  are  said  to  have 
undergone  a  material  change.  The  old  immigrants,  scat- 
tered amidst  the  native  American  population,  were  quickly 
assiinilated.^ .  Moreover,  they  were  practically  all  of  Teuton 
and  Celtic  stock  and  came  from  countries  with  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government.  The  recent  immigrants,  on  the 
other  handji  have  had  no  training  in  self -government  at 
home,  and  being  herded  together  in  foreign  colonies,  out  of 
touch  with  native  Americans,  they  are  incapable  of  assimi- 
lation and  present  a  growing  danger  to  the  integrity  of 
American  democratic  institutions.^ 

According  to  some  students,  this  country  is  facing  a  new 

*Dr.  Allan  McLatiglilin:  "Distrust  of  the  Immigrant."  Poptdar 
Science  ManMy,  Januazy,  1903,  p.  232. 

•  Presoott  F,  Hall,  loc,  cU,,  pp.  175, 179.  » Ibid.,  p.  175. 
4  Richmond  Mayo-Smith:  Emigration  and  Immigration^  p.  5. 

•  A  writer,  discussing  the  "perils"  of  "un-American  immigration* 
in  X894,  S&^^  warning  that  "if  foreign  immigration  continues  at  the 
present  rate  and  such  immigration  continues  to  come  from  Middle, 
Southern,  and  Northeastern  Europe,  in  1900  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  will  no  longer  be  the  dominant  powers  in 
moulding  American  life  and  legislation." — ^Rena  M.  Atchison,  Un~ 
American  Immigration:  Its  Present  and  Future  Perils,  p.  148*     (Chicago 
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race  problem,  similar  to  the  negro  problem.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  the  Southern 
Italian  is  not  "a  white  man,"  nor  is  the  Syrian.'  The 
presence  of  these  races  in  large  numbers  among  the  working 
forces  of  our  mines  and  mills  has  attached  a  social  stigma  to 
certain  occupations;  as  a  result  of  this  race  prejudice  the 
native  American  workmen  have  withdrawn  from  those 
employments  where  they  must  work  side  by  side  with  recent 
arrivals  and  overcrowd  the  less  remunerative,  but  more 
respectable  occupations.* 

Still  the  fact  is  that  while  the  root  of  all  evil  is  sought  in 
the  racial  make-up  of  the  new  immigration,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old,  every  complaint  against  the  immigrants  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  is  but  an  echo  of  the  com- 
plaints which  were  made  at  an  earlier  day  against  the  then 
new  immigration  from  Ireland,  Germany,  and  even  from 
England.  As  observed  by  the  Industrial  Commission  a 
decade  ago,  "on  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  newer 
immigration  offers  any  greater  or  more  serious  problems 
than  the  old,  except  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  total 
numbers. ' '  *  A  retrospective  view  of  immigration  will  show 
the  problems  presented  by  a  polyglot  population  to  be  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  our  own  day.  If  "assimilation"  is 
taken  to  mean  the  substitution  of  the  English  language  in 
daily  intercourse  for  the  mother  tongue  of  the  immigrant, 
then  a  century  of  experience  proves  it  to  be  an  tmattainable 
ideal.    But,  if  "assimilation"  means  an  understanding  of 

'  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization. 6ist  Congress.  Testimony  of  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett,  of  Ala- 
bama, p.  407.  In  1885,  in  reply  to  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  Iowa 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  laboring  man  complained  that  ''the 
Bohemians  .  •  .  will  get  a  job  in  preference  to  a  white  man.*'  (VL 
Biennial  Report,  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  189.)  Since  that 
time  the  Bohemians  have  been  advanced  in  the  publications  of  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League  to  a  place  among  the  "desirable"  im- 
migrants from  Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

>  Jenks  and  Lauck:  Tlie  ImmigraUon  Problem,  pp.  75-76. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  491. 
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American  institutioxis,  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  student 
that  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  United  States  was  written  in  German  by  von  Hoist, 
an  alunmus  of  a  Russian  university,  and  another  standard 
book  on  the  organization  of  American  political  parties  was 
written  in  French  by  Ostrogorsky,  a  Russian  Jew.  The 
politician  who  comes  in  closest  personal  contact  with  the 
mass  of  citizenship  has  long  since  adjusted  himself  to  the 
conditions  created  by  immigration  and  finds  no  difSculty 
in  presenting  the  issues  and  the  candidates  of  his  party  to  a 
mixed  constituency  in  a  variety  of  languages.  Moreover, 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  social  life  of  the  immigrant  will  dis- 
cover powerful  forces  making  for  social  assimilation,  in  those 
very  institutions  which  are  popularly  frowned  upon  as 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  isolation  of  the  foreigner  from 
American  influences.  The  newspaper  printed  in  a  foreign 
language  is  virt^idlya  sign  of  Americanization;  the  Lithu- 
anian peasant  at  home  had  no  newspaper  in  his  own 
language;  the  demand  for  a  newspaper  has  grown  on 
American  soil.  That  it  apparently  serves  its  purpose,  is 
conceded  by  prominent  advocates  of  restriction.'  The 
theater  wh»«  the  immigrant  sees  a  play  produced  in  his 
mother  tongue  is  likewise  the  outgrowth  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  American  social  life;  the  theater  in  Eastern  Europe 
caters  only  to  the  upper  classes.  The  numerous  foreign- 
speaking  organizations  owe  their  existence  to  the  political 
freedom  of  the  United  States.  It  is  through  all  these  social 
agencies  using  his  native  tongue  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation, that  the  immigrant  who  is  not  a  scholar  is  enabled 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  American  civilization. 

It  is  realized  by  the  dear-sighted  advocates  of  restriction 
that  ''too  piuch  emphasis,  in  the  discussion  of  iiomigration, 
within  recent  years,  has  been  placed  upon  the  social  and 
political  results  of  recent  immigration.    The.  problem  at 

'  "So  large  a  number  of  periodicals  are  published  in  various  foreign 
tongues  that  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  immigrant  read  Eng- 
lish. " — ^Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc,  cU,,  p.  33. 
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present  is  reaUy  fundamentally  an  industrial  one."'  The 
reason  the  appeals  for  restriction  to-day  find  a  more  favor- 
able hearing  than  in  the  days  of  the  Know-Nothing  agita- 
tion, is  the  growth  of  organized  labor,  which  demands 
restriction  of  immigration  as  an  extension  of  the  protective 
principle  to  the  home  market  in  which  "hands" — ^the 
laborer's  only  commodity — are  offered  for  sale.  All  doc- 
trinaire theories  of  a  civic  character  are  accepted  by  orga- 
nized labor  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  helpful  in  its  campaign 
for  restriction  of  immigration.  The  real  attitude  of  orga- 
nized labor,  however,  is  candidly  stated  in  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Roe,  representing  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion: ''Every  foreign  workman  who  comes  into  this 
country  takes  the  place  of  some  American  workingman  who 
wants  higher  wages  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
foreigner."* 

All  opposition  to  restriction  of  immigration  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  organized  labor^  as  emanating  from  the  employ- 
ing class  or  from  the  steamship  companies,  which  are  hiding 
selfish  interests  under  a  cloak  of  htunanitarianism.  This 
view  overlooks  the  millions  of  foreign-bom  wage-earners 
who  are  botmd  by  family  ties  with  millions  of  workers  across 
the  sea  and  want  them  to  share  in  the  opportunities  which 
this  country  holds  out  to  the  immigrant  for  bettering  his 
economic  and  social  conditions.'  Their  appeal  from  the 
present-day  policy  of  restriction  to  old  American  traditions 
springs  from  personal  affection  and  friendship. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  recognizes  the  Kantian  "ideal  demand  of  the  new 

« Ibid,,  p.  197. 

*  H.  R.  6ist.  Congress.  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Immigra* 
tton  and  Naturalization,  p.  254. 

J  The  daim  of  the  pessimists,  that  the  condition  of  the  immigrant 
worlonan  in  the  United  States  is  to-day  no  better  than  in  his  native 
country  (Robert  Hunter:  Paoerty,  p.  280),  is  refuted  by  the  millions, 
of  European  workers  who  come  to  this  country  to  stay  and  send  for 
their  relatives. 
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law  of  nations/' '  that  the  individual  may  have  the  freedom 
of  the  world  to  chiX>ae.his.dQmidl,  regardless  of  state  boun- 
dadfiau.  The  enactment  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  signa- 
lized a  reversion  of  the  United  States  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
sovereignty,  which  invests  the  state  with  the  absolute  right 
to  exclude  aliens  from  its  territory.  In  opposition  to  the 
cosmopolitan  theory  undQrl3dng  the  free  immigration  policy 
of  the  past,  the  policy  of  restriction  has  elaborated  its  own 
social  philosophy  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  John 
Mitchdl: 

To  a  large  ^ctent  the  progress  of  nations  can  best  be  secured  by  the 
poUcY  of  ^s^^tsion  and  isolation.  By  means  of  barriers  which  regulate, 
but  do  not  prohibit,  immigration,  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  can  individually  work  out  their  salvation,  and  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  efficiency  and  remuneration  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
can  thus  be  obtained.  By  the  maintenance  of  these  barriers  the  best 
workingmen  in  each  oountiy  cao  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  workingnuea  caa  fiecure  a  lajcg^  9hai^  of  the  wealth  produced.  * 


It  goes  without  saying  that  this  theory  of  progress  can 
lay  no  claim  to  originality,  "the  policy  of  seclusion  and 
isolation"  having  been  consistently  followed  for  many 
centuries  by  China. 

Without  venturing,  however,  into  the  realm  of  sociologi- 
cal speculation,  and  allowing  that  if  ''every  foreign  work- 
man who  comes  into  this  country  takes  the  place  of  some 
American  workingman"  immigration  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited, the  unprejudiced  student  of  the  immigration  ques- 
tion will  demand  proof  that  the  premises  are  true.  When  a 
million  workers  are  reported  to  be  out  of  emplojmient  and 
an  equal  number  of  immigrants  are  shown  to  have  been 
admitted  dtuing  the  same  year,  the  man  in  the  street  is  apt 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  arrivals  have  dis- 

*  J.  C.  BluntscM:  Die  BedeiUung  und  die  FortschriUe  des  tnodemen 
ViUkerreclUs,  p.  36. 

•  John  Mitchell:  Organized  Labor,  p.  181.  It  is  stated  on  p.  viii 
of  the  book  that  it  has  been  written  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Walter 
B.  WeyL 
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placed  the  native  workmen  or  the  older  immigrants.  On 
closer  scrutiny,  however,  this  superficial  condusion  may 
prove  wholly  unwarranted.  To  take  but  one  illustration^ 
the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  tmemployed  sailors  in  Buf« 
falo  during  the  winter  months  is  no  proof  of  an  oversupply  of 
sailors  during  the  navigation  season  or  of  an  overstocked 
labor  market  in  general.  The  emigration  of  all  Slav  and 
Italian  surface  laborers  employed  during  the  summer  in  the 
iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  would  not  create  a 
single  job  for  the  unemployed  sailors  in  the  winter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  reduction  of  the  working  force  in  the  mines 
during  the  season  which  is  most  favorable  for  their  operation 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of  iron  ore 
carried  on  the  lakes,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
sailors  could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  summer.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  effects,  if  any,  of  immigration  upon  unem- 
ployment cannot  be  determined  by  deductive  reasoning. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  standard  of  living,  etc. 

In  order  to  bring  to  light  all  the  facts  respecting  inumgra' 
tion,  a  commission  was  created  in  1907  by  an  act  of  Con« 
gress.  The  results  of  the  Commission's  investigations  will 
next  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  n 

THB  REPORT  OP  THE  DOaCRATION  COMMISSIOK 

THE  most  valuable  coatribution  of  the .  Immigration 
Commissioix  to  the  discussion  of  immigration  is  the 
conclusiQii  tiiatjt  should  be.  considered  ''primarily  as  an 
economic  projbl^m. ' ' '  This  statement  of  the  question  takes 
it  out  of  the  domain  of  conflictuig,  more  or  less  specula- 
tive, social  theories  and  permits  of  its  consideration  on  the 
solid  basis  of  measurable  economic  realities. 

Of  the  forty-two  volumes  of  the  Commission's  report, 
thirty-one  contain  primary  facts  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  economic  aspects  of  immigration.  * 

The  Commission  has  unanimously  recommended  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  the  only  dissenting  opinion  being  con- 
fined to  methods  of  restriction.  There  are  few  people  who 
will  go  beyond  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  and 
undertake  the  task  of  examining  the  evidence,  presumably 
stored  up  in  its  voltuninous  report.  The  lay  public  will 
assume  that  the  unanimous  conclusions  were  reached  after 
mature  deliberation  over  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Commission.  An  illxuninating  sidelight  upon  the  supposed 
connection  between  its  recommendations  and  its  statistics 
is  thrown  by  ex-Congressman  William  S.  Bennet's  dissenting 
opinion,  which  contains  the  statement  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  was  finally  adopted  ''within  a  half  hour  of  the 

^'Reports  ofihe  ImmigraUon  Commission^  vol.  i,  p.  25. 

*  Volumes  3, 4,  6-28,  34t  35»  37 1  iind  40.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  report,  deals  with  ethnography,  education,  legislation,  etc.,  and  two 
of  the  volumes  are  summaries  of  the  whole. 
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time"  when,  under  the  law,  it  had  to  be  filed,  which  left  ''no 
time  for  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  dissent.'*  It  is 
legitimate  to  question  under  the  circumstances  whether  the 
members  of  the  Cosomission  had  the  opportunity,  amidst 
their  manifold  duties,  to  examine  the  numuscript  of  the 
forty  voltunes,  which  did  not  leave  the  printing  office  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Commission  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Apparentiy,  they  had  before  them  merely  the  summary  sub- 
mitted  for  the  Conunission's  approval  by  its  experts.  The 
unanimity  of  the  Commission  thus  invests  its  conclusions 
with  no  other  authority  than  the  scientific  weight  of  the 
statistical  and  descriptive  reports  of  its  experts.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  reports,  viz.  ''  Immigrants  in  Indus- 
tries" (vols.  6-25),  "was  prepared  tmder  the  direction  of 
the  Conmoission"  by  one  expert,  Prof.  W.  Jett  Lauck  (of 
course,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  field  agents  and 
clerks).  The  student  is,  therefore,  free  to  judge  the  reports 
of  the  Commission  by  the  same  canons  as  other  official 
statistical  publications.    The  Commission  finds : 

That  the  numbers  of  recent  immigrants  "are  so  great  and 
the  influx  is  so  continuous  that  even  with  the  remarkable 
expatision  of  industry  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  created  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor,  and  in  some 
of  the  industries  this  is  reflected  in  a  curtailed  number  of 
working  days  and  a  consequent  yearly  income  among  the 
unskilled  workers  which  is  very  much  less  than  is  indicated 
by  the  jdaaly  wage  rates  paid." 

That  the  standard  c^  living  of  "the  majority  of  the 
emiplojrees  .  •  .  is  so  far  below  that  of  the  native  American 
or  older  immigrant  workman  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  successfully  compete  with  them."  That  "they  are 
content  to  accept  wages  and  conditions  which  the  native 
American  and  icunigrants  of  the  dder  dass  had  come  to 
r^iard  as  unsatisfactory  •  .  .  and  as  a  result  that  dass  of 
employees  was  gradually  replaced." 

That  the  new  immigrants  have  in  some  degree  "lowered 
the  American  standard  of  living." 
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That  a  "characteristic  of  the  new  immigrants  is  the 
impossibility  of  successfully  organizing  them  into  labor 
unions.  Several  attempts  at  organization  were  made,  but 
the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  to  whom  prevailing  con- 
ditions seemed  unusually  favorable  contributed  to  the  fail- 
ure to  organize." 

That  "the  competition  of  these  inunigrants  •  .  .  has 
kept  conditions  in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupations 
from  advancing. ' ' ' 

Every  one  of  the  preceding  conclusions  involved  a  com- 
parison of  the  present  conditions  with  the  past.  Still  it  is 
only  as  a  rare  exception  that  fragments  of  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  earlier  period  of  American  industrial 
history  can  be  found  in  the  numerous  voltmies  of  the  reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  utilize  the  vast  statistical  material  collected  by  the 
State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  1 869.  This  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world  that  ex- 
pends so  much  for  the  collection  of  statistical  data  and  so  little 
for  their  analysis  as  the  United  States.  An  index  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  to  the  publications  of 
the  State  labor  btureaus  up  to  1902  fills  a  voltune.  The  data 
contained  in  these  publications  were  collected  at  great  cost 
dtiring  a  period  of  years,  but  were  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  an  undigested  form.  This  defect  is  the  result  of  the 
prevailing  policy  of  official  statistical  institutions  to  elimi- 
nate as  far  as  practicable  all  interpretations  of  their  statis- 
tics in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  partisanship.  A 
Congressional  commission,  however,  is  free  from  such  limi- 
tations, its  very  purpose  being  to  draw  conclusions  and 
make  recommendations  which  are  of  necessity  open  to 
controversy.  A  perusal  of  the  single  volume  devoted  to 
immigration  in  the  report  of  President  McKinley's  Indus- 
trial Commission  shows  what  a  storehouse  of  original  data 
is  available  at  small  cost  in  the  files  of  official  publications 

^ .  *  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp.  38, 39. 
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of  States  and  municipalities.  The  Inunigration  Com- 
mission with  its  vastly  greater  resources  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
study  of  the  economic  and  isocial  conditions  of  the 
American  people  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  migration  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  the  Commission 
expended  all  its  efforts  in  search  for  new  material,  with 
the  result,  as  candidly  admitted  by  Prof.  H.  Parker  Willis, 
"the  editorial  adviser''  in  the  final  preparation  of  its  re- 
port, that  the  thirty-one  voltunes  have  added  a  fresh 
stock  of  ill-digested  statistics  to  that  previously  accumu- 
lated.' 

Of  what  value  are  the  tables  showing  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment of  a  limited  ntmiber  of  selected  families  when  the 
censuses  of  1 890  and  1900  have  collected  and  published  such 
data  for  all  bread-winners  in  the  United  States? 

The  fact  that  the  wage-earners  in  some  industries  were 
unemployed  some  part  of  the  year  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission is  alone  insufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  number  of  working  days  has  been  "curtailed,"  without 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  same 
industries  for  a  series  of  years.  "Racial  displacement" 
prominently  figures  in  the  tables  of  contents  of  every  vol- 
ume and  in  the  subheads  of  every  chapter  dealing  with  the 
condition  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  but 
an  inspection  of  the  statistical  tables  discloses  no  evidence 
of  actual ' '  displacement. ' ' 

One  example  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  changes 
in  the  population  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  following  commentary: 

'  "With  so  much  actually  collected  in  the  way  of  detailed  data,  and 
with  but  scant  time  in  yihidi  to  summarize  these  data,  lacking,  more- 
over, a  sufficient  number  of  trained  writers  and  statisticians  to  study 
the  information  acquired  and  to  set  it  down  with  a  due  proportion  of 
properly  guarded  inferences,  it  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  Commission's 
information  is  still  undigested,  and  is  presented  in  a  form  which  affords 
no  mpre  than  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  future  inquirers. " — ^H.  Parker 
WiUisin  The  Swvey  of  Januaiy  7,  1911,  p.  571. 
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It  is  C!V€a  mord  ajgnificant,  however,  that  with  tiie  MBoeptioa  of  the 
Wdah  and  Norwegians  there  was  a  falling  off  in  numbera  from  the  conn- 
tries  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  in  1900  as  contrasted  with 
1890,  the  increase  in  the  foreign-bom  population  during  the  ten  years 
1890-1900  practically  all  arising  from  the  arrival  of  races  from  Southern 
and  Ettitem  Europe.' 

The  numbers  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  preceding 
remarks  were  as  follows: 

Place  of  birih       i8go       tgoo. 


England.  •• 

2SS 

333 

Germany.. 

450 

446 

Ireland.... 

345 

318 

Scotland. . . 

53 

59 

49 

16 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  "falling  off  in  numbers'* 
amounted  to  33  Swedes,  27  Irish,  25  English,  4  Germans* 
and  I  Scotch— in  all,  90  persons  in  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  native-bom  population  increased  by  as  many  aa 
12,113  persons,  while  the  total  increase  "from  the  arrival 
of  races  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  "  was  less  than 
214  persons.  Why  should  the  loss  of  the  90  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Europe  be  interpreted  as  their  dis- 
placement by  arrivals  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
rather  than  by  native  Americans?  Moreover,  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  those  nationalities,  except  the  Swedes, 
must  have  reduced  their  numbers  by  at  least  one  sixth  in  ten 
years,  which  is  more  than  twice  their  actual  falling-off  and 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  some  increase  by  immi« 
gration  from  the  same  sources.  So  the  actual  falling-off 
was  confined  to  the  Swedes,  who— -if  all  alive — ^were  leaving 
Birmingham  at  the  rate  of  three  individuals  per  year.  Was 
the  annual  loss  of  three  Swedes  "significant**  enough  for  a 
city  whose  population  increased  50  per  cent  from  1890  to 
1900  to  be  noted  as  evidence  of  "racial  displacement*'? 

"The  impossibility  of  successfully  organizing**  the  new 
immigrants  "into  labor  unions"  cannot  be  proved  without 

*RepofU  rfthe  ImmieraUan  CommissiaH^  voL  9,  p.  199. 
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statistics  of  union  membership.  The  Commission  has  com- 
piled no  statistical  table  showing  the  growth  of  labor  unions 
in  various  trades  during  the  period  of  recent  immigration. 
The  data  collected  by  the  Commission  as  a  part  of  its  study 
of  households  are  too  meager  and  fragmentary  to  be  of  any 
value. 

The  following  table  and  commentary  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Commission's  trade-union  statistics:' 

Tablb  333. 


AFFILIATION  WITH  TKADB-UNIONS  OF  MLALBS  21  TBASS  OF  AGB  OR  OTBR 
WHO  ABE  WORKING  FOR  WAGBS»  BY  GENBRAL  NATIVITY  AND  RACB 

OF  INDIVmUAL. 

(Shidy  of  households.) 


General  nathrity  and  raoa  of  iadiTldaal 


Nfimber 

report  inflt 

complete 

data 


Affiliated  with  trade-oaions 


Number 


Per  cent 


Native-bomofnativefathei^-white 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
race  of  father: 

Crofttjfln t..***.. 

German 

Irish 

Polish 

ForeieDpbom: 

Croatian 


Irish 

Polish.... 
Slovenian. 


TotaL 


47 


I 

3 
I 

2 
340 

54 
II 

64 
I 

4^4 


CO 


1.9 
•o 


.7 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


7 

54 
370 


(a) 


.0 

.8 


(a)    Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

The  above  table  discioses  the  significant  fact  that  an  exceedinglx 
small  proportion  of  employees  in  Kansas  City  of  foreign  birth,  and 
Qone  of  native  birth,  are  affiliated  with  labor  oiganixat/inii* 


■I  I  ri>i*<i  auMi 


'  Ibid.,  voL  13;  p.  30a 
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The  fact  that  the  field  agents  of  the  CommissiQn — in  a 
study  of  households,  not  of  trade-tmions — ^happened  to  come 
across  three  trade-unionists  in  a  dty  of  the  size  of  Kansas 
City,  is  considered  suj£cient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
"an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  employees  in  Kansas 
City  .  .  .  are  aflSliated  with  trade-unions"!  Another  table 
brings  out  the  "affiliation  with  trade-unions"  of  one  South 
Italian  wage-earner  among  668  householders  dtily  "classified 
by  nativity  and  race  of  individual."  * 

When  a  single  trade-unionist  in  an  tmorganized  mill  town 
is  enlarged  intolm  "exEiBit tjy^generat^nafiv^^^  and  race  of 
individual,"  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  economic 
data  of  the  Commission  have  been  compressed  within  the 
small  compass  of  thirty-one  volumes. 

Coming  to  the  standard  of  living,  it  is  clearly  insufficient 
to  compare  the  sections  inhabited  by  English-speaking 
skilled  mechanics  and  their  families  with  the  settlements  of 
the  unskilled  Slav  laborers,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the 
former  present  a  better  appearance  than  the  latter.  The 
housing  conditions  of  the  new  immigrants  should  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Irish  and  German  unskilled  laborers 
a  generation  ago,  in  order  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  have  "introduced  a  lower  standard." 

The  statistics  of  earnings  classified  by  race  and  nativity 
are  spread  over  htmdreds  of  tables,  yet  they  are  vitiated  by 
the  absence  of  a  classification  by  occupations.  The  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  from  these  statistics  is  that  the 
weekly  or  annual  earnings  of  the  new  inmiigrants  are,  as  a 
rule,  lower  than  those  of  the  native  wage-earners  or  the  older 
immigrants.  But  when  this  information  is  collated  with 
the  fact  that  the  new  immigrants  are  mostly  employed  in 
unskilled  occupations,  while  the  native  Americans  and  for- 
eign-bom employees  of  the  older  dass  have  risen  on  the  scale 

'  Ibid,,  vol.  8,  p.  390,  Table  286.  A  similar  table  compriang  two 
Polish  trade-unionists  among  441  heads  of  households  will  be  found  in 
the  same  volume  on  p.  765,  Table  515,  and  another  in  vol.  li,  p.  70l» 
Table  38. 
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of  occupatioos,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  hundreds  of  tables 
show  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  supervisory  positions 
and  skilled  trades  are  more  remtmerative  than  unskilled 
labor.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  expend  much  time  and 
labor  in  order  to  establish  this  fact  which  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  To  justify  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conmussion,  proof  was  wanted  that  the  rates  of  wages  of 
the  new  immigrants  in  specified  occupations  were  lower 
than  those  paid  to  native  workmen  in  the  same  occupations 
and  in  the  same  localities.  No  such  proof  was  produced ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  new  immigrants  "were  not,  as  a  rule,  engaged  at  lower 
wages  than  had  been  paid  to  the  older  workmen  for  the  same 
class  of  labor."  >  The  numerous  tables  showing  variations  in 
weekly  earnings  by  race  are  therefore  meaningless. 

The  po^Hilar  prejudice  against  the  new  immigrant  races 
justified  an  unbiased  comparative  study  of  their  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States'.  .Uxxfortunately 
the  experts  and  investigators  of  the  Commission  were  them- 
selves  so  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment that  theyperceived  the  effect  of  race  differences  even 
in  small  variations  of  the  number  of  mine  accidents,  where 
the  element  of  chance  called  for  the  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  in  drawing  conclusions.  The  following  example  is 
typical  of  the  generalizations  which  abound  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commission.  In  the  year  1907  there  were  75  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents  among  the  Lithuanians  and  139 
among  the  Poles  employed  by  one  anthracite  coal  company. 
As  the  Lithuanians  were  somewhat  more  ntmierous  than  the 
Poles,  the  following  conclusion  is  drawn  in  the  report : 

The  differeaces  between  the  lithtianian  and  Polish  figures,  after 

"* 

*  Reports^  vol.  i,  p.  38. 

*  "In  studying  the  immigration  situation  in  Burcipe  the  Commisaon 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  widespread  apprehension  in  the 
United  States  relative  to  itnmigration  is  chiefly  due  to  this  change  in 
the  character  of  the  noovement  of  population  from  Europe  in  recent 
years." — Ibid.,  voL  4t  ?•  !*• 
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makhig  due  allowance  for  error  in  both  cases,  is  still  so  great  that  it 
gives  ground  for  the  inference  that  here  a  real  race  difference  is  exposed. 
When  it  is  remembered  in  how  many  other  instances  in  this  report 
tables  have  shown  a  superiority  of  the  Ldtkuanians  over  the  Poles,  the 
conclusion  gathers  strength  that  the  former  show  greater  skiU  and  care- 
fulness in  their  work.' 

In  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  however,  '*lhe  LUhuanians 
are  said  to  resemble  the  Poles  in  thdr  industrial  character- 
istics, but  are  thought  to  he  less  intelligent  or  at  any  rate  more 
illiterate."'  The  average  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  Lithuanian  immigrants  admitted  from  1899  to  1916  was 
48.9  per  cent  and  amoncr  the  Polish  immigrants  admitted 
during  the  same  period  354  per  cent.'  These  averages  are 
derived  from  the  records  of  over  a  million  individuals  of 
both  nationalities,  whereas  "the  superiority  of  the  Lithu- 
anians over  the  Poles'*  is  deduced  from  314  accidents  that 
occurred  in  one  year  in  the  mines  of  one  company. 

As  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  permit  to  judge 
A  the  antecedents  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  anthra- 
lite  coal  workers  in  their  native  countries,  it  appears  that 
none  of  them  had  worked  in  mines  before  coming  to  the 
United  States;  96  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians  and  86  per 
'^ent  of  the  Poles  from  whom  information  was  received  had 
been  peasants  (farmers  and  farm  laborers)  in  their  home 
countries,  the  proportion  of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons 
being  somewhat  higher  among  the  Poles  than  among  the 
Lithuanians,  viz.,  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  number  reported  for  each  race.^  To  judge 
by  the  historical  experiences  of  the  two  races,  there  is 
no  warrant  whatsoever  for  rating  the  mass  of  the  Poles 
below  the  mass  of  the  Lithuanians.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  dose  neighbors.  Since  the  organic  union  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  in  1386,  Polish  civilization  was 
dominant  in  Lithuania.  The  ruling  classes,  the  landed 
nobUity  and  the  dergy  were  thoroughly  Polonized.    Since 

'  Reports f  voL  16,  p.  667  '/Mi.,  vol.  10,  p.  772. 

s  Ihid,,  vol.  I,  p.  99,  Table  ll.         « Ibid.,  vol.  16,  p.  596,  Table  9. 
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the  policy  of  Rusaanization  was  inaugurated  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania  fifty  years  ago»  the  Lithuanians  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  Pedes;  the  Lithuanian 
language  was  barred  from  the  public  schools;  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  have  a  press  in  their  own  language,  while 
the  mass  of  the  Lithuanian  peopb  do  not  understand  the 
Russian  language. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  discovered  no  anthro- 
pological evidence  that  would  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Lithuanian  race,  unless  the  difEerence  of 
64  accidents  be  accepted  as  such  evidence.  Yet  it  appears 
from  the  same  accident  statistics  that  the  native  Americans 
also  contributed  more  than  their  share  of  accident  victims, 
whereas  the  Irish  exhibited  an  exceptionally  low  accident 
rate.  This  variation,  however,  must  not  be  construed  to 
show  a  superiority  of  the  Irish  over  the  native  Americans, 
because  "for  the  accident  report  the  State  mine  inspector 
generally  has  to  get  the  nationality  from  others,  usually 
friends  of  the  victim  or  his  boss,"  and  the  informa* 
tion  is  often  erroneous.  "Probably  the  same  source  of 
error  accounts  for  some  of  the  Polish  accident  excess."* 
Still,  if  not  all  of  the  64  accidents  then  some  of  them  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  place  the  Poles  below  the  Lithuanians 
on  the  sliding  scale  of  foreign  races. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  investigation  of  the  Immigration 
Cc^pnaislsiQn  £IPoeMeded  upcm  the  jmjjppsitiati  that  immigrant 
races  j:epi£sented  separate  zoOLogLcal  species.  Thus  we 
find  the  following  tmder  the  head  "diseases  peculiar  to 
immigrant  races": 


The  testimony  of  the  physiciaiu  and  hoeiutal  authorities  is  to  the 
e&ct  that  apparendy  (sicl)  there  are  iko  diseases  peculiar  to  any  one 
single  race.  The  chief  diseases  anoong  the  aHens  are  the  following: 
(a)  Rheumatism;  (b)  heart  diseases;  (c)  typhoid  fever;  (d)  pneumonia — 
this  is  ope  of  the  diseases  most  common  to  the  foreign  population,  but 
they  seem  no  more  subject  to  it  than  the  natives.' 

Thus  it  has  been  officially  established  that  disease 

'  Reports,  vol  16^  p.  667.  •Ibid.,  voL  S,  p.  4^3.    ' 
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•'apparently'*  makes  no  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  "the  aliens"  being  subject,  alike 
with  native-bom  and  naturalized  citizens,  to  rheumatism  and 
pneumonia.  The  habits  of  the  new  species  are  described  in 
the  language  of  the  naturalist.  We  learn,  e,  g.,  that  among 
the  Bulgarians  beef  "is  usualy  cooked  as  a  stew  with  veg- 
etables and  eaten  with  bread.  They  also  consume  all  forms 
of  ^reen  vegetables  in  season.  .  .  .  The  usual  drinks  are 
coffee  and  beer.  Many  drink  hot  milk  in  the  morning. "  > 
The  adoption  of  the  "race"  idea  as  a  basis  for  classification 
has  inevitably  led  to  the  splitting  up  of  all  statistical  data 
into  minute  groups  unfit  for  any  generalizations.  The 
Commission  has  nevertheless  systematically  reduced  all 
such  data  to  percentages,  which  are  used  for  comparison 
among  races.  It  is  an  elementary  rule  in  statistics  that 
averages  and  percentages  may  be  used  for  generalizations 
only  when  derived  from  large  numbers,  the  reason  being 
that  where  the  number  of  observed  cases  is  small  personal 
characteristics  or  casual  circumstances  may  affect  the 
results.  How  deceptive  percentage  ■  may  be  when  derived 
from  insufficient  numbers,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  compiled  from  the  Commission's  statistics,  showing 
the  "per  cent  of  foreign-bom  employees  (in  the  clothing 
factories  investigated)  who  speak  English,  by  sex,  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  race."' 

TABLE  I. 

FBS  CBNT  WHO  SFBAK  VSGUSSL,  BY  YEARS,  IN  TBB  UMTTSD  STATES  * 


Under 
5  years 

5to9 
years 

10  years 
or  over 

Total 

Male 

Bohemian  and  Moravian .... 
Polish *.... 

22.5 
24.8 

18. 1 
19.4 

45.0 
62.4 

57.5 
63.0 

75.0 
83.2 

88.0 
89.4 

56.0 
51. 1 

54.8 
49.9 

Female 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . . 
Polish 

*  Reports,  vol.  9,  p.  82. 


^Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  363,  Table  95. 
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The  significance  of  the  preceding  table  is  in  the  fiact  that  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  are  classed  by  the  Immigration 
Restriction  League  among  "desirable"  immigrants,  where- 
as the  Poles  belong  to  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  Eastern 
Europe."  A  comparison  of  the  figtires  in  the  first  three 
columns  shows,  however,  that  in  each  group  classified 
according  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  the 
Poles  show  a  higher  percentage  of  males,  as  well  as  females, 
able  to  speak  English,  than  the  Bohemians.  And  yet  when 
the  totals  are  compared  for  both  nationalities,  irrespective 
of  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
the  Bohemians  exhibit  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  of 
either  sex  able  to  speak  English,  than  the  Poles.  The 
reason  for  this  arithmetical  aberration  is  disclosed  only  in 
another  part  of  the  voltime,  where  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  of  the  preceding  groups  is  given.  It  appears  that 
about  one-half  of  all  Poles  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years  and  accordingly  exhibited  a  small  per- 
centage of  persons  able  to  speak  English,  whereas  three 
fourths  of  all  males  and  two  thirds  of  all  females  of 
Bohemian  nationality  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
over  five  years  and  had  had  more  time  to  learn  English.' 

'  The  following  are  the  numbers  relating  to  the  two  nationalities: 


Nnmber 

reporting 

complete 

date 

Years  In  the  United  Stotea 

Under  5 

stop 

xoor  over 

Male 

Num- 
ber 

Number 

who  speak 

Engfiiih 

Num- 
ber 

Number 

who  speak 

English 

Num- 
ber 

Number 

who  speak 

Bngush 

Bohemian  and 
Moravian.. 

Polish 

Female 

Bohemian  and 
Moravian.. 

Polish 

532 
667 

347 
431 

129 
302 

127 
216 

29 

75 

23 
42 

III 
181 

87 

73 

50 

"3 
46 

292 

184 

133 
142 

319 
153 

117 
127 

""RepariSt  voL  11,  pp.  540, 541,  Table  53. 
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The  numbers  reported  permit  of  no  conclusion  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  the  Bohemians  are  an  older  immigrant  race 
than  the  Poles,  yet  the  total  percentages  tend  to  create 
the  wholly  unjustified  impression  that  the  Poles  are  less 
capable  of  "assimilation"  than  the  Bohemians. > 

The  defects  of  th^  plan  and  statistical  method  of  the 
Commission  render  .the  bulk  of  ite  report  on  Immigrants  in 
Industries  valueless  or  misleading. 

'The  reports  of  the  Immigration  Commissioa  abound  with  such 
comparative  percentages.  A  few  samples  only  can  be  quoted  in  these 
pages.  To  judge  by  percentages,  the  migratory  spirit  reaches  its  extreme 
height— 60.0  per  cent— among  the  Greeks  employed  in  the  packing 
industry  after  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  over  ten  years.  On 
closer  examination  it  appears,  however,  that  there  were  five  Greeks  all 
told  wbo  had  been  in  the  United  States  more  than  ten  years,  and  of 
their  number  three  had  visited  abroad.  (Reports,  voL  13,  p.  I5if 
Table  IQ5.)  In  another  place  the  following  comment  is  made:  "The 
employment  of  the  wife  or  keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  is  less  frequent 
among  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  **  This  conclusion  is  derived 
from  the  reports  on  just  four  families  whose  heads  are  native-bom  ot 
foreign  father.    (/Mi2.,voLii,p.3iiJ 
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IT  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  tmquestioiiable  truth 
so  often  has  it  been  repeated — ^that  the  t3rpe  of  the  old 
immigrant  was  superior  to  the  recent  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Etirope: 

Fifty,  even  thirty  yean  ago,  [said  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  in  iS9<3,  there 
was  a  rightful  presumption  regarding  the  average  immigrant,  that  he 
was  among  the  most  enterprising,  thrifty,  alert,  adventmotis,  and 
courageous  of  the  oommunity  from  which  he  came.  It  required  no 
small  eneigy,  prudence,  forethought,  and  pains  to  conduct  the  inquiries 
relating  to  his  migration,  to  accumulate  the  necessary  means,  and  to 
find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic.' 

The  immigrants  of  those  happy  days 

did  not  come  because  they  weie  assisted  by  others,  they  did  not  come 
because  some  one  paid  their  passage  to  get  them  out  of  the  old  coun* 
try,  but  they  came  because  they  wanted  to  be  free.  .  •  .  They  came 
not  at  the  behest  of  the  agents  of  the  steamship  lines  or  the  agent 
of  the  large  American  industries,  sent  over  to  buy  labor  as  by  auction, 
in  the  market.  .  .  •  No;  they  came  at  their  own  behest,  and  did  not 
an  settle  down  in  the  centers  of  American  life  to  congest  it,  but  struck 
out  into  the  praixies  and  forest  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and 
families.* 

"Those  were  skilled  artisans  or  progressive  farmers  of  the 
thrifty,  self-reliant  type.*** 


*  Frauds  A.  Walker:  Discussions  in  Economics  and  StaHsiics,  p.  446. 

*  Statement  of  Rev.  M.  D.  Lichliter,  chaplain  of  the  Junior  OnW 
American  Mechanics  before  the  House  C6mmittee  on  Immigratioa  anlT 
Naturalization,  Sixty  first  Congress.    Hearings,  p.  491. 

« Frank  Tkaqr  Carhon:  The  History  and  Protioms  of  Orgamaed 
LaboTf  p.  32S. 
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It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Golden  Age  in  a  modem  version. 
The  cold  facts  of  history,  however,  do  not  bear  out  this 
popular  myth. 

The  great  majority  of  immigraxits  to  this  oountiy  were  ao  poor  that 
they  oould  not  buy  their  passage,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations 
incurred  by  them  for  passage  money  and  other  advances,  they  were  sold, 
after  their  arrival,  into  temporary  servitude.  .  •  .  The  prepayment  of 
the  passage  was  the  exception,  and  its  subsequent  discharge  by  compul- 
sory labor  the  rule.'  The  ship  owners  and  ship  merchants  derived 
enormous  profits  from  the  sale  of  bodies  of  immigrants,  as  they  charged 
very  high  rates  for  the  passage,  to  which  they  added  a  heavy  percentage 
— often  more  than  a  htmdred  per  cent —  for  their  risks.  But  the  immi* 
grants  suffered  bitterly  from  this  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Old  people, 
widows,  and  cripples  would  not  sell  well,  while  healthy  parents  with 
healthy  children  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  always  found  a  ready 
market.  If  the  parents  were  too  old  to  work,  their  children  had  to 
serve  ao  much  longer  to  make  up  the  difference.  When  one  or  both 
parents  died  on  the  voyage,  their  children  had  to  serve  for  them.  The 
expenses  of  the  whole  family  were  summed  up  and  chaiged  upon  the 
survivor  or  survivors.  Adults  had  to  serve  from  three  to  six  years; 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  till  they  became  of  age;  smaller 
children  were,  without  charge,  surrendered  to  masters,  who  had  to 
raise  and  board  them.  As  all  servants  signed  indentures,  they  were 
called  ' '  indentured  servants. "  Whenever  a  vessel  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  its  passengers  were  offered  at  public  sale.  The  ship 
was  the  market-place,  and  the  servants  were  struck  off  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  country  people  either  came  themselves  or  sent  agents  or 
friends  to  procure  what  they  wanted,  be  it  a  girl,  or  a  "likely  boy,  or 
an  old  housekeeper,  or  a  whole  family.  .  •  .  Parents  sold  their  children 
in  order  to  remain  free  themselves.  When  a  young  man  or  girl  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  married  they  had  to  pay  their  master  five  or  six 
potmds  for  each  year  they  had  to  serve.  Yet  a  steerage  passage  never 
cost  more  than  ten  potmds.  .  .  .  If  the  master  did  not  want  to  keep  his 
servant  he  could  sell  him  for  the  unexpired  time  of  his  term  of  servitude. ' 

"The  newspapers  of  the  time  regularly  contain  advertise- 

'  Prof.  Commons  estimates  that  probably  one  half  of  all  the  immigrants 
of  the  colonial  period  landed  as  indentured  servants.  A.  M.  Simons: 
Social  Forces  in  American  History ^  p.  19. 

*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
in  New  York  City,  in  1869,  by  State  Conunissioner  of  Immigration, 
Friedrich  Kapp.  X  VI,  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  pp.  964-965. 
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meats  of  the  arrival  of  ships  with  'indentured  servants' 
to  be  sold.  In  case  no  buyers  came  to  the  ship  the  pas- 
sengers were  sold  to  agents,  who  chained  them  together 
and  peddled  them  through  the  towns  and  villages."* 
^  So  great  then  was  the  poverty  of  the  early  immigrants 
that  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  they  were  willing  to  sell 
themselves  into  peonage.  The  last  sales  of  immigrants 
are  reported  in  1819  in  Philadelphia.' 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  managers  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  City  of  New  York 
spoke  of  the  immigrants  "in  the  langttage  of  astonishment 
and  apprehension'': 

Throagh  this  inlet  pauperism  threatens  iis  with  the  most  overwhdm* 
ing  consequences.  .  .  •  The  present  state  of  Europe  contributes  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  foster  unceasing  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
.  •  An  almost  innumerable  population  beyond  the  ocean  is  out  of 
employment.  •  .  .  This  country  is  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  these 
needy  and  wretched  beings.  .  .  .  They  are  frequently  found  destitute 
In  our  streets,  they  seek  employment  at  our  doors;  they  are  found  in 
our  almshouses  and  in  our  hospitals;  they  are  found  at  the  bar  of  our 
criminal  tribunals,  in  our  bridewell,  our  penitentiary,  and  our  State 
prison,  and  we  lament  to  say  that  they  are  too  often  led  by  want,  by 
vice,  and  by  habit  to  form  a  phalanx  of  plunder  and  depredations, 
rendering  our  city  more  liable  to  increase  of  crimes  and  our  houses  of 
correction  more  crowded  with  convicts  and  felons.  < 

Eighteen  years  later  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  a 
communication  to  the  City  Council  complained  that  the 
streets  were  "filled  with  wandering  crowds"  of  immigrants 
'' clustering  in  our  city,  unacquainted  with  our  climate, 
without  employment,  without  friends,  not  speaking  our 
language,  and  without  any  dependence  for  food,  or  raiment, 
or  fireside,  certain  of  nothing  but  hardship  and  a  grave.  "^ 

s  Simons,  loc,  cit.,  p.  19.  '  Kapp,  loc.  cU.^  p.  965. 

'Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism  in  the  City  of  New  York,  1819.  Quoted  from 
the  Bsports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  zv.,  p.  449. 

4 IL  R.,  6ist  Congress.    Hearings  before  Committee  on  Imnugratioiit 

p.  369. 
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Tbis  was  the  period  when,  according  to  Gen.  F.  A. 
Walker^  the  average  immigrant  was  ''enterprising,  thrifty^ 
.%lert,  adventoious,  and  courageous."  A  contemporary 
writer  anticipated  General  Walker's  parallel  between  the 
old  and  the  new  immigration  in  abnost  identical  language^ ' 

A  generation  later  it  is  again  reported  that  "the  poor  and 
the  productive  classes  of  Europe,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
have  been,  and  are  now  coming  to  our  shores,  with  fixed 
habits  and  modes  of  life.  These  now  constitute,  mainly, 
the  army  of  our  unskilled  laborers,  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded, pitifully  so."' 

Regarding  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  exodus  to  America,  when, 
according  to  General  Walker's  "rightful  presumption," 
the  average  immigrant  was  thrifty  and  had  acctmiulated 
the  necessary  means  to  pay  his  way,  we  have  the  following 
description  from  the  same  authority: 

The  oonditioQs  under  which  they  had  been  bom  and  brought  up 
were  generally  of  the  most  squalid  and  degrading  character.  Their 
wretched  hovels,  thatched  with  rotting  straw,  scantily  furnished  with 
fight,  hardly  ventilated  at  all,  frequently  with  no  floor  but  the  day 
on  which  they  were  built,  were  crowded  beyond  the  bounds  of  comfort, 
health,  or,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  of  simple  sodal  decency;  their  beds 
were  heaps  of  straw  or  rags;  their  food  consisted  mainly  of  buttermilk 
and  potatoes,  often  of  the  worst,  and  commonly  inadequate  in  amount; 
their  dothing  was  scanty  and  shabby.' 

s "  Then  our  accessions  of  immigration  were  real  accessions  of  strength 
from  the  ranks  of  the  learned  and  the  good,  from  enlightened  medianic 
and  artisan  and  intelligent  husbandman.  Now,  immigration  is  the 
accession  of  weakness,  from  the  ignorant  and  vidous,  or  the  priest- 
ridden  slaves  of  Ireland  and  Germany,  or  the  outcast  tenants  of  the 
poorhouaes  and  prisons  of  Europe." — ^From  a  paper  entitled  "  Inuninent 
Dangers  to  the  Institutions  of  the  United  States  through  Foreign 
Immigration,"  etc,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  1835. —  H.  R.  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress*   Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  p.  3^7. 

*  lUparl  0/  the  MassachuseUs  Bureau  rf  StaUsUcs  of  Labor,  186(^18^0, 
p.  88. 

y*  Walker,  loc.  ciL^  p.  451.  The  following  is  quoted  elsewhere  by  the 
«une  author  from  the  report  of  Earl  Devon's  Commission  on  Irish 
Pioverty  in  the  40*8:    "  In  many  districts,  their  daily  food  is  the  potato; 
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Congestion  was  a  common  evil  in  those  days,  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  sought  in  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  immigrant,  bom  in  a  cabin  or  a  garret,  had  been  used 
to  crowding  at  home.'  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 
of  May  2,  1846,  discussing  a  strike  of  Irish  laborers  in 
Brooklyn,  said  that  their  earnings  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  a  decent  tenement,  so  "they  were  allowed 
to  build  miserable  shanties  on  ground  allotted  them  by 
the  contractors  on  the  plot  occupied  by  them  in  performing 
the  work."*  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  dwellings 
of  the  Irish  immigrants  in  Boston  were  officially  charac- 
terized as  "sickening  kennels."^  Says  Dr.  Kate  H.Claghom,  ^  jM 
comparing  the  old  immigration  witJi  the  new:  "No  account  ^sCoi^^^^ 
of  filth  in  daily  surroundings  among^lM^  ^^^ftfmm^m^^ 
can  outmatch  the  pictures  drawn  by  observers  of  the  habits 
of  immigrant  Irish  and  even  Germans.  "^ 

The  living  conditions  in  an  Irish  district  in  1864  were 
thus  described  by  a  city  inspector: 

The  tenants  seem  to  whoQy  diar^^ard  peraooal  rteanliiiMfi,  if  not  the 
very  first  principles  of  decBOcy,  their  general  appearance  and  actions 
corresponding  with  their  wretched  abodes.  This  indifference  to  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  doubtless  acquired  from  a  long 

their  only  beverage  water;  their  cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against 
tiie  weather;  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury;  and,  in  nearly  all,  their 
pig  and  manure  heapconstitute  their  only  property.r — ^Francis  A.  Walkfer :  | 
PoliHcal  Economy,  pp.  313-314.  ''In  the  40*s,  at  the  time  of  the  potato 
iiEumne  in  Ireland,  many  of  tiie  thousands  who  came  to  this  country 
were  in  serious  danger  of  absolute  starvation  if  they  remained  at  home* 
Practically  none  of  our  immigrants  of  the  present  day  are  in  such  a  con^ 
diHon" — Jenks  and  Lauck:    TTte  ImmigraHon  Problem,  p.  12. 

■  A  contemporary  writer  had  "seen  in  Ireland  a  horse,  two  cows,  two 
goats,  grandmother,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sisters,  an  infant 
in  a  cradle,  aU  in  one  apartment. " — Report  of  the  Indnstrial  Commission, 
vol.  zv.,  p.  459. 

*  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
225-^26. 

^Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  StaUsHcs  of  Labor,  iSdg-fOt 
p.  88. 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  491. 
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familiarity  with  the  loathsome  sonoundiiigs,  wholly  at  Tarianoe  widi 
all  moral  or  social  improvements.' 

A  gloomy  picture  of  the  moral  effects  of  bad  housing 
conditions  in  the  foreign  sections  of  New  York  City  in  iSySt 
when  the  inmiigrants  were  only  Irish  and  Germans,  was 
drawn  in  a  report  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor: 

In  many  quarters  of  the  city  family  life  and  the  feeling  of  home  are 
almost  unknown;  people  live  in  great  caravansaries,  which  are  hot  and 
stifling  in  summer,  disagreeable  in  winter,  and  where  children  a&odate 
together  in  the  worst  way.  In  many  rooms  privacy  and  purity  are 
unattainable,  and  young  girls  grow  up  accustomed  to  immodesty  from 

^itt/ft§ti^  yc^^VltfM^  ^^>^  together  in  gangs,  and  learn  the 
practices  of  csimfijUidjac^  before  tiiey  are  out  of  childhood.  Even 
the  laborers'  families  who  occupy  separate  rooms  in  these  buildings 
have  no  sense  of  home.' 

Dr.  Grisoom,  as  eariy  as  1842,  had  called  attention  to  the  "depmved 
effects  which  such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  motal  feelings  and 
habits";  and  the  city  inspector  in  1851  remarks  that  "these  over- 
populated  houses  are  generally,  if  not  always,  seminaries  of  filthines8» 
indeoencyy  and  lawlessness."* 

Dr.  daghom  concludes  her  review  of  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  former  generations  of  immigrants  with  the 
following  remarks: ' 

The  newer  immigrants  arrive  here  at  no  lower  social  levd,  to  say  the 
least,  than  did  their  predecessors.  Their  habits  of  Ufe,  their  general 
morality  and  intelligence  can  not  be  called  decidedly  inferior.  •  .  •  The 
Italian  ragpicker  was  astonishingly  like  his  German  predecessor,  and 
the  Italian  laborer  is  of  quite  as  high  a  type  as  the  Irish  laborer  of  a 
generation  ago.  In  some  cases  the  newer  immigrants  have  brought 
about  positive  improvements  in  the  quarters  they  have  entered.  Whole 
blocks  have  been  transferred  from  nests  of  pauperism  and  vice  into 
quiet  industrial  neighborhoods  by  the  incoming  of  Italians  and  Hebrews.^ 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  relief  against  dty 

■  Report  ofAe  Industrial  Commissionf  p.  456.  '  Ibid.,  p.  459. 

s  Loc.  at.,  p.  458.  4  Loc.  cit,,  p.  491. 
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poverty  was  sought  in  directing  the  current  of  inunigration  to 
the  farm.  As  early  as  181 7/'  the  same  anxiety  was  felt  that 
is  felt  to-day  to  get  the  immigrant  out  of  the  'crowded' 
cities  into  the  country  beyond."'  In  1819,  the  managais 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  of  the  City 
of  New  York  favored  the  plan  of  establishing  "communica- 
tion .  .  .  with  our  great  farmers  and  landholders  in  the  in- 
terior" with  a  view  to  provide  "wajrs  and  means  ...  for 
the  transportation  of  able-bodied  foreigners  into  the  in- 
terior." where  labor  could  be  provided  for  them  "upon  the 
soil."'  Forty  years  later  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  complained  of  the  Irish 
immigrants  that  "they  had  an  utter  distaste  for  felling 
forests  and  turning  up  the  prairies  fsPHhemsdv^R^filfey 
preferred  to  stay  where  another  race  would  furnish  them 
with  food,  clothing,  and  labor,  and  hence  were  mostly  f otmd 
loitering  on  the  lines  of  the  public  works,  in  villages,  and  in 
the  worst  portions  of  the  large  cities  where  they  competed 
•with  negroes  ...  for  the  most  degrading  employments*"^ 
^  The  old  immigrants,  like  those  of  the  present  generation, 
were  mostly  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  hands,  as  will 
appear  from  an  analysis  of  Table  2  next  following.  ^ 

TABLE  2. 

FBK  CBNT  DISntlBUnON  OF  DfMIGKAMtS  BT  OCCUPATIONS: 

I86I-I9IO. 


OoCIQMltlOS 


Professioxial 

Skilled 

AgricultuFBl  pursuits.. 
Un^dlled  laborers*. . . 

Servants. 

An  other  occupations. 

Total 


I86I- 

X870 

I«7I- 
1880 

x88x- 
1890 

I8pi- 
1900 

0.8 
34.0 
17.6 
42.4 

8.0 

23.1 
18.2 

41.9 

7.7 

I.I 
20.4 
14.0 
50.2 

9.4 

0.9 
20.1 

II. 4 

47.0 

15. 1 

5.5 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

190 1-. 

xpxo 

20.2 

24.3 

34.8 
14. 1 

SI 


100. o 


^  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commissum,  p.  449  *Loe,  cit.,  p.  462. 

^  Report  of  the  A.  L  C.  P.,  i860,  p.  5a  Quoted  from  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  462. 

4  For  annual  averages  and  sources  of  infonnation  see  Appendix, 
Table  I. 
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The  sharp  fluctuations  of  the  percentages  of  agricultural 
workers  and  common  laborers  indicate  that  the  distinction 
between  farm  laborers  and  other  laborers  was  probably  not 
very  accurately  drawn  in  our  immigration  statistics.  For 
the  period  1901-1910  it  is  possible  to  subdivide  all  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  into  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  the  former  constituting  1.6  per  cent  and  the  latter 
23.0  per  cent  of  all  immigrant  breadwinners. 

Allowing  the  same  percentage  for  the  decade  next  preced- 
ing, with  a  rising  tide  of  immigration  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  estimating  the  maximum  proportion 
of  farmers  in  the  "old  immigration"  at  one  half  of  all  in* 
coming  agricultural  workers,'  we  arrive  at  the  following 
ctnpMfltive  ratios  for  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  help 
combined. 

TABLE  3 

RATIO  or  LABOSBIS  TO  DCMIGRANT  BRBADWnmBKS.  ^ 

/ 


Percttt 

1861-1870 

51. a 

I87I-I88O 

51 .0 

I88Z-I89O 

57.3 

I89I-I9OO 

57.0 

I9OI-I9IO 

57.9 

The  ratio  of  unskilled  laborers  and  farm  hands  to  the 
total  number  of  breadwinners  exhibits  but  little  change 
during  the  whole  fifty-year  period.  For  the  half-century 
begixming  in  1820,  the  proportion  of  unskilled  laborers, 
exclusive  of  those  classified  under  agricultural  pursuits, 

■ 

has  been  computed  as  46.6  per  cent,  'i.e.,  about  the  same  as 
for  the  later  period. 

<  This  is  vastly  more  than  is  daimed  for  the  "old  immigration"  by 
Professors  Jenks  and  Laudc  in  their  unofficial  summary  of  the  reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission*  wherein  they  say  that  "the  percentage 
of  farmers  as  distinguished  from  farm  laborers  has  always  been  very 
small,  so  small  as  not  to  be  an  appreciable  factor  in  determining  cor 
civilization. " — ^Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cU.t  p.  31. 

•  PoUHcal  Science  Quarterly,  March,  1904;  Roland  P.  Falkner:  Sawie 
Aspects  of  ike  ImmigraHen  PrMem,  p.  49. 
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The  percentage  of  skilled  mechamcs  has  varied  but  little 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  at  no  time  reached  one 
quarter  of  all  immigrant  breadwinners.  If  this  percentage 
is  added  to  the  estimated  maximum  ratio  of  farmers,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  of  "skilled  artisans  and 
progressive  farmers  of  the  thrifty,  self-reliant  type"  could 
in  the  good  old  days  not  have  been  as  high  as  one  third  of 
the  total  inmiigration. 

Still  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  the  "new  immigration" 
is  drawn  from  the  "poorest  and  least  aesirable"  elements  of 
the  population  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia.  "Measured 
either  by  intellectual,  social,  economic  or  material  standards, 
the  average  inunigrant  of  any  particular  class  from  these 
countries  is  far  below  the  best  of  his  countrymen  who*remain 
behind,  and  probably  also  below  the  average. '" 

No  comparative  study  of  the  immigrants  and  their  coun* 
trymen  who  remain  at  home  is  cited  in  support  of  this 
view.  It  still  rests  on  the  purely  deductive  argument,  first 
advanced  by  Mayo-Smith  twenty-four  years  ago,  that,  as 
the  result  of  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  passage,  "it  is  more  and  more  the 
lower  classes  that  are  coming."  In  corroboration  of  this 
argument  he  dted  the  fact  that  the  Irish  and  German  immi- 
grants of  his  day  were  coming  from  the  poorer  sections  of 
their  countries.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  inhabi-* 
tants  of  those  sections  were  not  all  on  the  same  economic 
level.  Lack  of  opportunities  in  a  poor  country  will  drive 
people  of  some  means  to  seek  better  luck  abroad,  while 
lack  of  funds  will  keep  the  poorest  at  home.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  since  the  time  of  Mayo-Smith  the  steerage  rates 
have  been  doubled.    The  increase  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 

>  William  ^HlHanis:  Nem  ImmiproHon,  p.  286.  Report  of  the 
Omference  of  Charities  and  Corrections^  1906.  See  also  Prescott  F.  Hall: 
SdecHon  of  ImmigroHan^  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  PdtfUkdt  and 
Social  Science^  July,  1904,  p.  174;  Robert  Hunter:  Poverty,  p.  270. 

'Ridunond  Mayo-Smith:  **  Control  of  Immieratian,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly^  1888,  pp.  62,  69, 70,  and  71. 
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tation  has  been  tantamount  to  a  head  tax  of  from  $i8  to 
$27'  and  should  have  raised  the  standard  of  the  "new  im- 
migration," as  compared  with  the  immigrants  of  the  70's 
and  the  early  8o's.  j 

Leavmg  aside,  however,  all  speculative  considerations, 
we  have  a  purely  objective  standard  of  comparison,'  viz., 
the  ratio  of  literacy.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  ''prob- 
ably the  most  apparent  cause  of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  as 
elsewhere,  is  poverty?  The  economic  status  of  a  people  has 
a  very  decided  efEect  upon  the  literacy  rate.  •  .  .  Another 
phase  of  the  economic  factor  is  the  need  of  children's 
service  at  home.''* 

While  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  among  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  are  not  compiled  on  a  uniform  basis  with 
foreign  statistics  of  illiteracy,  still  for  a  few  countries  and 
nationalities  the  data  are  fairly  comparable.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  presented  in  Table  4  shows  that  as  a 
rule  the  miio  of  UUteracy  among  the  immigrants  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  among  their  countrymen  at  home.^ 
Thes|  statistics  prove  that  measured  by  intellectual  standards 
the  average  immigrant  is  above  the  average  of  his  countrymen 
who  remain  behind.  Illiteracy  being  the  efEect  of  poverty 
(by  hyx)othesis),  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
measured  by  economic  standards,  the  immigrant  is  likewise 
above  the  average  of  his  native  country. ' 

*  '*  During  the  later  seventies  and  early  eighties  the  steerage  passenger 
rate  fluctuated  from  as  low  as  $12  up  as  high  as  $2$,  but  averaged  about 
$i7or|i8.  •  .  •  In  the  later  eighties  and  early  nineties  •  .  .  most  of 
the  foreign  steamship  companies — there  were  no  native  companies — 
gradually  increased  the  steerage  rates  to  about  I38  or  I39.  .  .  .  (The 
rates  charged  now)  vary  from  about  I36  to  $38  and  I39,  depending 
upon  the  port,  vessel,  and  so  forth.  Thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  is  commonly  quoted  as  the  average." — ^Hearings  before  Committee 
on  Inmiigration  and  Naturalization,  H.  R.  6ist  Congress:  Statement  of 
James  H.  Patten,  pp.  31-^. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  4,  pp.  34-35* 

s  See  Note  on  the  Statistics  of  Italian  Illiteracy,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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TABLE    4* 


CBMT  or  nXITBKACT  AMONG  THB  POPULATION  OT  RUSSIA,  BULGAUA* 
aOBSVIA  AND  GRBECB,  AND  AMONG  THB  IMMIGRANTS  FROM 

THB  SAMB  COUNTRIBSa' 


Immlgraiits  T4  yean  of  •«•  and 
over,  year  ended  June  30  — 

Nrntionality. 

ymr  d  aniuneration, 

and  Age  group 

190S 

1899-19x0 

Ma1« 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Bothiesea. 

Russia^  i8g7: 
Russians: 
10  to  19  years 
20  years  and 
over 

Hebfews 
10  to  19  years 
20  years  and 
over 

Bulgaria,  igoo: 
14  years  and 
over 

Servia,  ipoo: 

iito  15  years 
16  to  20  years 
2iyearsand 
^v      over 

Greece,  1907: 
14  years  and 
over 

51.3 

62a6 

41.3 

32a6 

57.3 
58.8 

70.2 

42.6 

83.6  r 
89.7 1 

58.0 ) 
66.2 ) 

89.4' 

89.6  - 
90.9 

94.4J 

82a2 

40a  I 
21  a9 

35.0 
26.9 

50.8 
40.4 

50.2 

57.5 

38.4 
26.0* 

41-7 

'  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission,  vol.  i ,  p.  99.  Report  of  the 
CommissioH  of  Immigration  of  ike  State  of  New  York,  igog,  pp.  170  and 

171.  Premier  R^ensement  G^^ral  de  la  Population  de  rEmpire  de 
Russie,  1897.  Relev6  G^n6ral,  Part  2,  pp.  97  and  134a  Bulgarie,  R6- 
oensement  de  la  population,  1900,  vol.  i.,  p.  125.  Annuaire  Statistique 
dtt  Royaume  de  Serbie  pour  1900,  vol.  v.,  pp.  75-80.  Gr^ce,  R^cense- 
ment  de  la  population,  1907,  vol.  i,  pp.  156-157. 

s  This  percentage  represents  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  Hebrews 
of  an  ooimtries,  but  the  bulk  of  Hebrew  immigration  comes  from  Russia. 
The  population  statistics  of  Austria  classify  Hebrews  as  Poles,  Germans, 
etc.,  aooording  to  mother  tongue.    The  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the 
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The  ImmigratiQa  CommissLon  on  its  trip  to  Etirope 
sought  the  opinions  of  experts  respecting  the  character  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  condtisions  reached 
by  the  Commission  have  none  of  the  pessimistic  sound 
typical  of  restrictionist  literature.    Says  the  Commission: 

The  present  movement  is  not  lecmited  in  the  main  from  tbb  lowest 
economic  and  social  strata  of  the  population.  .  .  .  Neither  do  the 
average  or  typical  emigrants  of  to-day  represent  the  lowest  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  scale  even  among  the  classes  from  which  they  come,  a 
drcumstanoe  attributable  to  both  natural  and  artificial  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  emigrating  to  a  strange  and  distant  country,  although  less  of 
an  undertaldng  than  formerly,  is  still  a  serious  and  relatively  difiBcult 
matter,  requiring  a  degree  of  courage  and  resourcefulness  not  possessed 
by  weaklings  of  any  dass.  This  natural  law  in  the  main  regulated  the 
earlier  European  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  under  its  in* 
fluence  the  present  emigration,  whether  or  not  desirable  as  a  whole, 
nevertheless  represents  the  stronger  and  better  element  of  the  particular 
dass  from  which  it  is  drawn.' 


Roumanian  Hebrews  15  years  of  age  and  over,  according  to  the  census 
of  1889,  was  55.6  per  cent.  ("Sans  protection,*'  meaning  mostly 
Hebrews.)  R^sultats  d^finitife  du  d^oombrement  de  la  population  de 
Roumanie,  1899,  p.  bdu 

'  Reports,  vol.  4  Gn  press).  From  the  opinions  of  Americans  who 
had  long  resided  in  Italy  and  of  leading  Italians,  which  are  quoted  in  the 
Commission's  rqxMrt,  a  few  are  selected  here  by  way  of  illustration. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Gark,  an  American,  in  charge  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Italy,  said:  "  The  dass  of  emigrants  who  go 
to  the  United  States  are  unquestionably  the  more  enterprising,  the  better 
dement;  only  those  would  be  able  to  go  who  have  the  money  to  get 
tickets;  many  are  too  poor  to  go. " 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  the  American  Consul  at 
Palermo  quotes  the  country  correspondents  of  a  Sicilian  news- 
paper, concerning  the  local  estimate  of  the  diaracter  of  emigration 
frcMn  that  island.  ''As  these  accounts— says  he— were  in  no  way 
prepared  for  the  foreign  eye,  or  for  any  ofiBdal  or  political  purpose, 
but  only  by  way  of  a  routine  chronide  of  the  happenings  of  life  in  the 
minor  communities,  they  are  spontaneous  and  unbiased  and  have  an 
authority  that  can  hardly  be  impeached. "  One  of  the  conespondents 
says  of  the  emigrants  that  they  are  not  "driven  out  by  dire  want  and 
necessity;  they  are  Itued  rather  by  the  desire  to  better  themsdves  in 
the  world  and  make  a  possible  fortune.  .  .  .    Many  are  of  a  class 
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The  social  prejudice  against  the  imimgrant  which  it  is 
sought  to  justify  by  his  alleged  inferiority,  antedates  the 
influx  of  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  Eastern  and  Southern 
Europe."  Suffice  it  to  recall  the  agitation  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  days,  with  its  rioting  and  outbreaks  of  mob  vio- 
lence against  the  Irish,  the  desecration  of  their  churches, 
the  petty  persecution  of  Irish  children  in  the  public  schools, 
the  denunciation  of  the  Germans,  the  mobbing  of  German 
newspapers  and  Turner  halls. ' 

Probably  the  most  important  element  in  this  antipathy  was  the  pure 
contempt  which  men  usually  fed  for  those  whose  standards  of  life  seem 
inferior.  This  feeUng  was  felt  towards  all  immigrants  of  the  poorer 
class,  irrespective  of  their  race.  To  the  mind  of  the  average  American 
the  typical  immigrant  was  a  being  uncleanly  in  habits,  uncouth  in 
speech,  lax  in  the  moralities,  ignorant  in  mind,  and  unsHQed  in  labor. 
•  .  .  The  immigrant  bore  a  stamp  of  social  inequality.' 

The  manifestations  of  this  social  prejudice  in  the  indus- 
trial field  seventy  years  ago  were  much  the  same  as  to-day. 

About  the  year  1836  to  X840,  very  material  changes  took  place  among 
.  .  .  the  general  laboring  help  in  all  departments  of  industry.  The 
profuse  immigratiQns  from  Ireland.  .  .  crowded  into  all  the  fields  of 
labqr,  and  crowded  out  the  former  occupants.  Under  the  prejudice  of 
nationality  •  .  •  the  American  dement,  the  daughters  of  independent 
farmers,  ^ucated  m  our  common  schools  .  .  .  retired  from  mill  and 
factory,  and  all  the  older  establishments,  and  can  no  longer  be  found 
theretzL  Their  places  were  taken  up  in  the  old,  and  all  the  new  were 
filled  by  the  new  immigrants.* 

possessing  some  little  property. "  Another  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
emigrants  Ba"the  enterprising  and  robust  youth  .  .  .  confiding  in  their 
strength,*^  According  to  him,  "this  emigration  .  •  .  comprises  even 
people  of  fairly  easy  circumstances, " 

>  H.  J.  Desmond:  The  Know-Nothing  Party,  pp.  7-105.  Louis  Dow 
Sdsco:  Political  Nativism  in  New  Yorh  State,  pp.  19,  248-249.  Herr- 
mann Von  Hoist:  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
188-190.  James  Schouler:  History  of  the  United  States,  voL  v.,  pp. 
305-306. 

*  Sdsco,  lac.  cii.,  p.  19. 

9  First  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  rf  Statistics  ef  Labor,  1870. 
p.  91. 
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By  a  strange  inconsistency  those  who  object  to  the  coming 
of  the  immigrant  as  strongly  object  to  his  going.  Why  the 
*'bird  of  passage"  shoiild  have  been  the  subject  of  popular 
censure  is  from  an  economic  point  of  view  inconceivable. 
So  long  as  there  are  variations  in  business  activity  from  year 
to  year  and  from  season  to  season,  which  result  in  unem* 
ployment,  the  American  wage-earners  should  be  the  last  to 
object  if  a  class  of  wage-earners  choose  to  leave  the  country 
temporarily  while  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services, 
thereby  relieving  competition  for  jobs  in  its  acutest  shape. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  immigration  policy 
as  well,  the  departure  of  the  "bird  of  passage"  ought  to  be 
approved  as  the  best  assurance  that  he  would  not  "become 
a  public  charge. "  Still  if  an  immigrant  who  comes  to  this 
country  when  there  is  work  to  be  done  and  leaves  when  he 
is  not  wanted  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  "undesirable  alien," 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  how  the  "new  inmrigration"  com* 
pares  in  this  respect  with  the  "old  immigration."  "The 
one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  reccntl  of  departufes 
from  the  United  States,"  says  the  Immigration  Commis-* 
sion,  "is  that  as  a  whole  the  races  or  peoples  composing 
the  old  immigration  are  essentially  permanent  settlers,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  newer  immigrants  are  simply 
transients."' 

"The  one  conclusion"  is,  however,  not  the  only  one,  for 
in  another  volume  the  Commission  takes  a  more  hopeful 
view,  to  wit: 

It  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  immigrant  population  as  being  only 
temporarily  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  most  of  the 
recent  immigrants  hope  at  first  to  return  some  day  to  their  native  land, 
but  the  whole  history  of  immigration  goes  to  show  that  with  the  pass- 
ing years  and  the  growth  of  the  inevitable  ties,  whether  domestic, 
financial,  or  political,  binding  the  immigrant  to  his  new  abode,  these 
hopes  decline  and  finally  disappear.' 

Inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis^on  contradict 

^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  4,  p.  4a 
•  /Wd.,  vol.  8,  p.  657. 
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each  other,  we  must  go  back  to  the  facts  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  The  Ixmnigration  Commission  in  its  investi- 
gation paid  considerable  attention  to  this  question.  The 
foreign-bom  workmen  in  iron  and  steel  mills  are  classed  by 
popular  belief  among  the  most  "tmdesirable"  elements  of 
the  "new  immigration."  The  comparative  frequency 
among  them  of  the  objectionable  character  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  visiting  his  old  home  and  parents,  may  accordingly 
be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  races  of  the  **new  immigra- 
tion." The  Commission's  data,  presented  in  Table  5,  show 
that  the  English-speaking  races  harbor  among  them  a  higher 
proportion  of  these  offenders  than  all  Eastern  and  Southern 
European  races,  except  the  North  Italians  and  the  Slovaks. 
The  former,  however,  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
Scotch,  while  the  Slovaks  exceed  the  Swedes  by  a  fraction  of 
I  percent. 

TABLE  5. 

VISITS  ABXOAD  MADB  BT  VOREIGN-BOKN  BMFLOYBSS  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL 

MILLS,  BY  BACES.> 


Northern  and  Western  European  Races. 

Nalumaliiy.  P«r  eetU, 

Canadian 46.1 

Scotch 27.6 

Welsh 24.7 

English 24.0 

Swedish 21.0 


Sottthem  and  Eastern  European  Races. 

Nationaliiy.  Ptr  utU, 

Italian,  North 27.6 

Slovak 21.4 

Italian,  South 20.7 

Magyar 20.3 

Roumanian 15.1 

Croatian 14.3 

Slovenian 13.9 

Servian 12.2 

Russian 10.2 

Greek 8.8 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  8.5 

Ppyfih- ^.6 

Lithuanian 6.2 


Even  the  vexed  problem  of  "assimilation"  appears  to  be 
as  old  as  immigration  itself.    Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a 

'  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission^  vol.  8,  p.  152,  Table  iia 
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personal  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  May  9»  1753,  charac- 
terized the  Germaos  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  terms : 

Those  whicvoome  hither  are  generally  the  most  stupid  of  their  own 
nation,  and  as  ignorance  is  often  attended  with  great  credulity,  when 
knavery  would  mislead  it  ...  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  a^ y 
prejudice  they  may  entertain.  .  •  .  Not  being  used  to  liberty 
know  not  how  to  make  modest  use  of  it.  .  .  .  I  remember  when  the 
modestly  dedined  intermeddling  with  our  elections;  but  now  they  coi 
in  droves  and  carry  all  before  them,  except  in  one  or  two  counties. 

Few  of  their  children  know  English.  They  import  only  books  from 
Germany,  and  of  the  six  printing  houses  in  the  Province,  two  are  entirely 
German,  two  half  German,  half  Bnglish,  and  but  two  are  entirely  Eng- 
lish. They  have  one  German  newspaper  and  one  half  German.  Ad- 
vertisements intended  to  be  general  are  now  printed  in  Dutch  and 
English.  The  signs  in  our  streets  (Philadelphia)  have  inscriptions  in 
both  languages,  and  some  places  only  in  German.  They  b^;in,  of  late, 
to  make  all  their  bonds  and  other  legal  instruments  in  their  own  language, 
which  (though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be)  are  allowed  in  our  courts, 
where  the  C}erman  business  so  increases,  that  there  is  continued  need  of 
interpreters,  and  I  suppose  in  a  few  years  they  will  also  be  necessary 
in  the  Assembly,  to  tell  one  half  of  our  legislators  what  the  other  half 
says.  In  short,  unless  the  stream  of  importation  could  be  turned  from 
this  to  other  colonies,  as  you  very  judiciously  propose,  th^  will  soon 
outnumber  us,  that  all  the  advantages  we  will  have  will  in  my  opinion» 
be  not  able  to  preserve  our  language,  and  even  our  government  will 
become  precarious.* 

Franklin's  apprehensions  concerning  the  L^slature  of 
Pennsylvania  were  all  but  justified  at  the  convention  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  held  at  Philadelphia  from  July  15  to 
September  28, 1776,  whose  nunutes  were  ordered  publi^ed 
weekly  in  Bi^;Iish  and  German.'  This  practice  was  still 
continued  as  late  as  1790.' 

The  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  were  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional.   Says  Prof.  McMaster  of  the  same  period: 

'  Frank  Ried  Diffenderffer:  The  German  ImmigroHon  into  Pennsyl* 
vania,  1700  to  ITTS*  P&rt  II,  pp.  110-113. 

*Pennsyloama  House  Joumalf  vol  i,  p.  57,  Friday,  July  a6,  1776, 

P.M. 

<  Journal  of  the  SenaU  of  ike  Commomoealih  ef  Pennsyhania^  vol 
t,  1790-1791,  p.  22,  Thursday,  December  i6, 1790. 
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Diverse  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  .  .  .  were  in  occupations, 
they  were  not  less  diverse  in  opinions,  in  customs,  and  habits.  .  .  . 
Differences  of  race»  differences  of  nationality,  of  religious  opinions,  of 
manners,  of  tastes,  even  of  speech,  were  still  distinctly  marked.  .  .  . 
In  New  York  the  Dutch  element  prevailed  and  the'langui^  of  Holland 
was  very  generally  spoken.' 


With  the  great  influx  of  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  distinct  colonies  of 
those  nationalities  grew  up  in  the  larger  cities. 

So  large  are  ihe  aggregations  of  different  foreign  nationalises  [sa3rs 
a  report  of  that  day]  that  they  no  longer  conform  to  our  habits,  opinions, 
and  manners,  but»  on  the  contrary,  create  for  themselves  distinct  com- 
munities, almost  as  impervious  to  American  sentiments  and  influences 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  or  Hamburg.  .  .  .  They  have  their 
own  theaters,  recreations,  amusements,  military  and  national  oiganiza* 
tions;  to  a  great  extent  their  own  schools,  churches,  and  trade  unions; 
their  own  newspapers  and  periodical  literature.' 


The  Irish  were  accused  of  "dannishnes^/  ^  like  the  "immi- 
grants from  Eastern  and  Southern  £tux>pe"  in  our  day, 
although  "to  a  large  extent  this  going  apart  of  the  Irish  was 
but  natural  in  view  of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
the  'nativist'  Americans  treated  them."^  It  took  three 
generations  to  raise  "the  Celts  and  the  Teutons"  to  a  place 
among  the  "more  desirable  immigrants  from  Northern 
and  Western  Europe." 

Have  the  new  immigrants  given  evidence  of  an  assimi- 
labtlity  inferior  to  that  exhibited  by  the  Germans?  Some 
evidence  on  this  subject,  collected  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  is  given  in  Table  6  next  below,  relating  to  the 
families  of  employees  in  the  slaughtering  and  packing  houses 
of  Kansas  City: 

■John  Bach  McMaster:  History  rf Oe  Peopte  rf the  Untied  Siates, 
voL  L,  pp.  lo-n.  \ 

«  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  voL  zv.,  p.  455. 
*  Sdscoy  i^.  cd^  p.  19.  '4De8mond«l0C.dt,p.9. 
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TABLE  6. 

PER  CENT  OF  PCHJSH  AND  GERMAN  EICFLOTBES  OF  PACKING  BOUSES  OT 

KANSAS  aTY  AND  THEIR  FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  SIX  YEARS 

OF  AGE  OR  OVER  WHO  SPEAK  ENGUSH,  BY  YEARS  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES.' 

Teart  In  the  United  States  PoUah  Germaa 

Under  5 26.1  20«o         , 

5to9 73.2  70.0  ' 

10  or  over loo.o  95.8  '     . 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  Polish  workmea 
and  their  children  bom  abroad  number  among  them  a 
larger  percentage  of  English-speaking  persons  than  the 
Germans  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  the  saibe 
length  of  time.  This  example  need  not  be  the  general 
rule,  but  it  shows  that  the  general  classification  of  the 
Germans  as  *  *  English-speaking ' '  and  of  the  Poles  as  non- 
nglish-speaking  is  purely  a  matter  of  prejudice. 

It  is  obviously  not  the  character  of  the  new  immigratiQa 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  opposition 
of  organized  labor,  the  main  social  force  behind  the  present 
agitation  for  restriction,  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 
were  too  small  to  attract  attention.  Resolutions  in  opposi- 
tion to  immigration  were  adopted  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  as  early  as  1868.*  The  report  of  the  president  to 
the  convention  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  held  in  1879 
discussed  immigration  among  ''the  evils  which  affect  the 
trade."' 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  1885,  in  a  summary  of  the  testimony  taken  on  the  sub- 

<  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  13,  Table  256,  p/329. 
>  Documentary  History  qf  American  Industrial  Society,  voL  ix^  pp.  22 1-> 

222. 

<  Cigarmakers*  Official  Journal,  voL  v.,  No.  i,  September  15,  1879, 
p.  2.  Editorial  articles  against  immigration  appeared  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  before  that,  in  tiie  issues  of  June  lo» 
X878,  and  January  10,  1879. 
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ject  of  immigration,  records  a  growing  feeling  of  opposition 
to  foreign  labor.  Every  reason  which  is  urged  to-day 
against  the  admission  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  recited  in  that  testimony,  although 
five  sixths  of  the  immigration  in  the  fiscal  year  i88s»  and 
still  more  during  the  prior  years,  came  from  Canada  and 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  <  Thirteen  years  later  an 
inquiry  addressed  by  the  New  York  Btu-eau  of  Labor  to 
officers  of  labor  organizations  elicited  the  following  reply 
from  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  No.  382, 
of  New  York:  "Immigrants  from  Northern  Europe — 
Danes  and  Swedes — interfere  very  much  with  the  keeping 
up  of  the  wages  in  the  trade.  That  is  the  principal  thing 
we  find  fault  with.'" 

^  The  only  apparent  difference  between  the  old  immigra- 
tion and  the  new  is  that  of  numbers.    The  reason  why  the 

.  "  old  immigration  "  is  to-day  viewed  with  greater  favor  than 
the  new  is  that  there  is  much  less  of  it.  It  is  so  stated  in 
the  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization:    . 


A  good  many  people  are  apt  to  oonstder  themselves  better  than  some 
other  nationality.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion«  and>  for  my  part*  I  am 
not  dismfiwng  this  subject  with  any  such  narrow  view  of  the  situation. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Italian  or  the  Slav  or  the  Hungarian 
or  the  Mexican  has  not  the  natural  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  good 
citizenship.  .  •  •  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they  possess 
those  qualities.  •  •  •  The  question  is  whether  or  not  ...  a  foreigner 
brought  into  this  ooontiy  is  rq;>Iacing  or  ruinously  competing  with  some 
one  who  is  already  here.' 

This  is  the  question  to  which  the  attention  of  the  unpreju* 

>  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  x,  pp.  63  and  87. 

•XVI  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Bureau  0/  Labor  Statistics,  189a, 
p.  1047. 

<  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation* 
H.  R.  6zst  Congress,  pp.  251-352. 
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diced  student  of  the  immigration  proUem  should  address 
itself. 

moxb:  tub  statistics  or  Italian  illitbsact 

The  Izmnigtation  GMnmissioii  concedes  that  ''it  is  impossible,"  from 
a  comparison  of  Italian  statistics  of  illiteracy  with  our  own  statistics  of 
illiteracy  among  Italian  immigrants,  ''to  determine  whether  the  pxx>« 
portion  of  illiterates  among  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
is  greater  or  less  than  among  corresponding  classes  in  Italy.**'  It 
immediately  seeks  to  weaken  this  conclusion  by  selecting  for  comparison 
the  statistics  of  illiteracy  among  persons  oontzacting  marriage,  on  the 
assumption  that  "in  the  matter  of  age  the  marriage  group  would  prob- 
ably correspond  rather  closely  to  the  immigrant  group."  As  a  result 
of  this  selection  it  appears  "that  in  1905  36.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  contracting  marriage  and  48.8  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
were  illiterate."  A  comparison  of  the  tables  in  question  (2S  and  32) 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  persons  contracting  marriage 
in  1901  was  32.7  per  cent  for  males  and  46.1  per  cent  for  females, 
wiiereas  among  the  population  at  laige  21  years  of  age  and  over  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy  was  43.9  per  cent  and  60.4  per  cent  respectively. 
This  difference  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  marriage 
group  is  younger  than  the  adult  population  asa  whole,  and  the  younger 
generations  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Italy; 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  adult  population  of  both  sens  in  1901 
was  52.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  634  per  cent  in  1882.* 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  immigrants  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  young  men  of  marriageable  age,  yet  there  are  among  them  quite  a 
number  of  men  who  have  been  married  several  years.  Moreover, 
"the  marriage  group  •  •  •  is  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  from  all  dasses  of  the  population,  while  immigrants  are  largely 
from  tJie  peasant  class  of  the  more  southern  oompartimenti. "  It  is 
evident  that  a  comparison  of  the  marriage  group  with  the  immigrant 
group  must  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  If  the  immigrants  are  com- 
pared with  the  total  population  21  years  of  age  and  over,  the  results  are 
quite  diffeient.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Northern  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901,  fluctuated  between  16.8  and  46.8  per  cent 
for  males  and  between  28.8  and  59.6  per  cent  for  females  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  whereas  among  North  Italian  immigrants  of  both  sexes 
14  years  of  age  and  over,  for  the  fiscal  year  1901,  the  ratio  of  illiteracy 
was  only  15.3  per  cent.*  In  Southern  Italy  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  adults  widely  differs  from  one  district  to  another;  in  some  the 

^Reports  cf  Ae  ImmignUiom  CammssioihydL  49  P*  ^9^' 
•  iMi.,  Table  27.  *  *  iMf.^  T^ables  38  and  33. 
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iBtio  of  nHteracy  is  lower,  in  some  higher  than  among  South  Italian 
immigrants. 

Even  if  the  marriage  groop  furnished  a  pRyper  atandanl  for  comparison 
the  variations  of  the  illiteracy  rate  hy  administrative  divisions  would 
make  the  results  uncertain.  In  two  districts  the  ratio  of  illiteracy 
would  be  below  and  in  two  others  above  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  North  Italian  immigrants.  In  Southern  Italy  two  districts 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  males  than  the  average 
among  South  Italian  immigrants  of  both  seies,  and  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  among  women  is  in  all  but  three  districts  higher  than  among 
the  immigrants  of  both  sexes.  The  Commission  would  have  been  on 
safer  ground,  had  it  adhered  to  its  original  conclusion.  Instead  of  8pecu« 
lating  on  the  basis  of  such  inoommensuxable  figures. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  LABOR  MARKET 

THE  main  question  in  all  present  discussion  of  immigra- 
tion isf^oes  immigration  injure  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  wage-earner?  The  demand  for 
restriction  of  immigration  proceeds  from  the  asstmiption 
that  immigration  overcrowds  the  American  labor  market, 
hordes  of  willing  workers  being  driven  by  fear  of  starvation 
to  compete  for  one  job.  To  remedy  this  evil  foreign  immi- 
gration must  be  restricted:  keep  the  "undesirable"  immi- 
grants out,  and  the  American  workingmen  will  be  kept 
busy.  The  more  consistent  advocates  of  this  view,  as 
previously  stated,  regard  all  immigrants  as  undesirable. 
It  is  an  echo  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  that  population 
increases  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  this 
modification,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  disproportion 
is  found,  not  in  the  natural  propagationof  the  htunan  species, 
but  in  immigration,  which  is  believed  to  outrun  the  oppor- 
tunities of  employment.  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  assumption,  let  us  first  take  an  inventory  of  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  United  States  compared  with  the  growth 
of  population  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States  increased 
between  1890  and  1910  from  63,000,000  to  92,000,000, 
i.  e.,  46  percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  more  than  trebled,  the  in- 
crease being  from  140,000,000  to  448,000.000.  long  tons.' 
As  the  exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  are  insLg« 

>  StaHsUcal  Abstraa  rf  the  UnUed  States,  19x1,  Table  335. 
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nificant,'  theses  figures  indicate  that  to-day  three  times  as 
much  coal  is  consumed  in  this  country  as  twenty  years  ago. 
Tti^Coal  is  the  foundation  of  modem  industry.  The  increased 
*  "consumption  of  coal  indicates  that  the  consumption  .of 
steam  has  increased  threefold,  i.  e.,  that  the  whole  American 
industry  has  grown  in  proportion.  The  production  of 
steel»  another  basic  article  of  modem  industry,  increased 
during  the  twenty-year  period  1 889-1909  seven-fold,  from 
3400,000  to  24,000,000  long  tons.  The  production  of 
copper  more  than  quadrupled,  viz.,  from  101,000  to  488,000 
tons.  The  number  of  ton-miles  of  freight  carried  over 
American  railways  nearly  trebled  from  1890  to  1909,  the 
increase  being  from  seventy-seven  billions  to  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  billions.  The  total  amount  of  bank  clearings 
in  the  United  States  likewise  nearly  trebled  in  the  twenty- 
year  period  between  1890  and  1910,  having  grown  from 
158,000,000,000  to  1169,000,000,000.'  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bank  clearings  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  aggregate  industrial  expansion.'  Thus,  while  the 
economic  activities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
trebled  during  the  last  twenty  years,  population  has  in- 
creased by  less  than  one  half. 

1  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  lessened 
the  potential  demand  for  new  laborers,  yet  the  pace  of 
iadustrial  development  has  been  faster  than  the  progress 
of  invention.  The  growing  demand  for  bituminous  coal 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  working  force  from  192,000 
in  1890  to  556,000  in  1910.^  The  number  of  railway  em- 
ployees increased  from  749,301  in  1890  to  1,502,823  in  1909, 

<  The  exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  in  1891-1910 
fluctuated  between  1.5  and  3.1  per  cent  of  the  annual  production. 
^^UUisticd  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  p.  54X. 

« SuUistial  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Table  No.  335. 

s  Professor  Irvii^g  Fisher  estimates  that  the  total  trade  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  |i9i,ooo»ooo»ooo  to  l387»ooo,ooo,ooo  in  the 
thirteen  years  1896-1909. — The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  p.  304. 

*  Mineral  Reyiurces  of  the  United  States,  i9o8»  pp.  25,  41.  United 
States  Geological  Survey.    The  Production  of  Coal  in  igio,  p.  41. 
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i.  e.f  exactly  lOO  per  cent.'  The  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  manufactures  increased  between  1889 
and  1909  from  4,200,000  to  6,600,000,'  i.  e.,  57  per  cent. 

The  unbiased  testimony  of  figures  shows  that  the  demand 
for  labor  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  outrun  the  growth 
of  population,  both  through  natural  increase  and  through 
immigration.  The  investigators  of  the  Inmugration  Com- 
mission sought  to  ascertain  from  employers  of  labor  the 
C' reason  for  employing  immigrants,"  and  were  told  that 
l^*  they  found  it  necessary  either  to  employ  immigrant  labor 
or  delay  industrial  advancement. "'  A  ntmxber  of  specific 
instances  are  quoted  in  the  Commission's  reports.  In  the 
Birmingham  iron  and  steel  district,  Alabama,  where  the 
number  of  immigrants  is  insignificant*  "the  largest  employ* 
ers  of  labor  .  .  .  state  that  under  normal  conditions,  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
district,  the  ordinary  labor  supply  which  may  be  relied  upon 
continuously  affords  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  necessary 
to  operate  all  plants  and  mines  at  their  full  capacity."^ 
In  tibe  centers  of  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clothing  manufacturers  likewise  claim  "that  the  industry 
has  developed  faster  than  the  number  of  clothing  workers 
has  increased.'*  With  the  revival  of  business  after  the 
depression  of  1908  they  found  it  "almost  impossible  to 
keep  their  pay-rolls  full."* 

According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor, 

the  demand  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  an  all  lines  of  industry  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  during  the  year  1906.  One  of  the  great  lines  of 
railroad  report^  an  increase  in  its  ooostniction  and  trade  gangs  of 
41  per  cent  in   1906  over  1905.  .  .  .    The  men  employed  were  all 

^Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  Twelfth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Statistics  qf  Railways,  p.  40,  and  Twenty^econd  Annual  Report,  p.  34, 

*  Bureau  ef  the  Census,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  1.*  p.  xxzvL  Census 
Bureau's  Preliminary  Summary  for  1909.  Advance  Statement  to  the 
Press  of  October  x8,  1911.  <  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc  dL,  p.  140. 

4  Reports  of  tke  Immigration  Commissi9t,  vol.  9,  p.  151. 

*Ibid^  ynL  ii,  p.  4x1. 
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Italian  immigranta.  .  .  .  Aoother  large  railivay  system  feported  an 
kiciease  of  44  per  cenk  in  this  class  of  workers  in  1906  over  1905.  The 
increase  of  one  oompany  was  34  per  cent  in  this  class  of  common  labor. 
An  iron  and  steel  company  with  a  total  of  147*343  employees  in  1904 
fticreased  it  to  i8o»i58  employees  in  1905  and  to  3x7,109  in  1906. 

Conditioins  are  perhaps  best  sctmmed  up  in  tbis  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  Presidait  of  one  of  the 
largest  raikoads: 

Our  work  was  delayed  in  both  years — X905  and  1906— by  the  in- 
ability to  get  workmen.  This  is  true  not  only  of  railroads  but  of  the\ 
industries  along  our  lines.  Our  patrons  were  constantly  giving  as  the 
excuse  for  not  promptly  unloading  cars  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
the  laborers  to  do  the  work.  There  was  not  only  a  scarcity  of  common 
laborers  in  the  oountiy,  but  we  found  it  impossible,  under  <*»ia»«tig  oon- 
ditions,  to  get  an  adequate  number  of  ?K>rkmen  for  our  shops.' 

Statements  of  employers  of  labor,  however,  are  discounted ; 
what  is  meant  by  "a  scant  labor  supply"  is  simply,  it  is 
thought,  "the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  and  mine 
operators  to  secure  labor  at  the  same  wages  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  labor  needs  of  the  country. "'  Aside  from  the 
admission  implied  in  this  interpretation,  that  the  demand 
for  labor  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply,  there  is  unin> 
peachable  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 
The  Bureau's  investigator  examined  the  books  of  a  number 
of  employment  agencies  for  1906  and  found  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  their  orders 
for  help.' 

*  Frank  J.  Sheridan:  "Italian,  Slavic»  and  Hungarian  Unskilled  Im- 
nJgrant  Laborers  in  the  United  States."  BvOeHu  of  Ae  Bunau  pf  Labors 
No.  72,  pp.  434-425- 

*  Jenks  and  Laudc,  loc,  ciL^  pp.  17, 140. 

'  "A  personal  examination  of  the  boc^  of  record  of  another  agency, 
ooF^rering  a  period  of  eight  months,  from  April  I  to  November  30,  Z906, 
diowed  that  Z65  employers  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticot,  Pennsylvania,  and  ^^rgiiiia  made  application  for  8668 
Italian  laborersfrom  this  one  agency.  The  agency  supplied  fewer  than 
1500.    Another  agency,  where  no  fees  were  charged,  had  applications 
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Doubtless,  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  are 
fluctuating.  During  the  twenty-year  period  under  con- 
sideration, this  cotmtry  has  gone  through  two  industrial 
crises,  when  great  numbers  of  wage^eamers  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  question  is,  what,  if 
any,  is  the  interdependence  between  the  vidssitud^^^ 
the  labor  market  and  immigration? 

The  Industrial  Commission,  in  1901,  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  number  of  immigrants  and  price  index  numbers 
.for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
V ''immigration  follows  business  conditions  in  obedience  to 
the  opportunities  for  employment :  In  times  of  business  ex- 
pansion, when  capital  is  seeking  investment  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  being  eagerly  de^?bloped  .  .  . 
immigrants  enter  in  increasing  numbers  to  take  a  share  of 
the  increasing  wages  and  employment,  but  in  times  of 
C  business  depression  their  numbers  decline. "' 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  appeared  after 
a  decade  of  declining  immigration.  Has  the  unprecedented 
immigration  of  recent  years  changed  its  relation  to  business 
conditions  in  this  cotmtry? 

A  comparative  view  of  the  fluctuations  of  business  and 
unmigration  for  the  past  thirty  years,  since  the  tide  has 
set  in  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Etux>pe,  can  be  gained 
from  a  glance  at  Diagram  I. '  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curves  representing  the  production  of  coal,  the  volimie  of 
railway  freight,  bank  clearings,  and  immigration  run  in 

in  seven  months  for  371O58,  and  oould  supply  but  3705  ne^y  arrived 
Italian  immigrants.  One  effect  of  the  scarcity  is  reported  by  an  Italian 
agency  as  follows: 

" '  Since  about  July,  1906,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity,  employers 
pay  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  man  for  common  laborers.  Not  for  twenty- 
two  years  have  there  been  such  high  fees  offered.  Sin6e  the  demand  set 
in  the  laborer  pays  no  fees.*  '*    (fiuUeUn  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^  No.  73« 

pp.  4^4-425.) 

'  lUporis  of  the  Industrial  Commissiont  voL  xv.,  pp.  308,  309.  See 
also  chart  opposite  p.  305. 

•  Based  uxxa  the  figures  of  the  StaHsUcal  A  hsiraei  cf  lie  Uniiod  Slates. 
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harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  immigntticm 
from  1880  to  1899  runs  ahnost  paralld  with  the  increase  of 
commercial  failures,  and  vice  versa.  During  the  following 
years  of  prosperity  the  amount  of  commercial  failures 
showed  little  variation,  and  the  curve  of  immigration  was 
following  the  lines  of  industrial  expansion.  The  years  since 
the  last  panic  again  show  a  parallelism  between  the  dedine 
of  immigration  and  the  increase  of  failures,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  industrial  activity,  on  the  other. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immigration  figures 
represent  gross  additions  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Attention  has  frequently  been  called,  however, 
to  the  vast  disparity  between  the  increase  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population  from  one  census  to  another  and  the  total 
immigration  for  the  intervening  period.  The  latest  figures 
on  the  subject  are  given  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7. 


DOaCRATION   COlfPASBD   WITH   INCKBASB    OF   FOSBIGN-BORN   POPULA- 
TION.* 

(ThooniMb) 

lacnaae  m  f oragn*boRi  popalatioo 

Decoda 

Ntunber 
(Thoanadt) 

Per  cent  ratio 

I850-1860 

2.598 

a,3I5 
a,8l3 

5.247 
3.688 

8.795 
5.565 

1.928 
1.428 

MI3 
2.570 
1,092 

3.175 
358 

74 
63 

1860-1870 

1870-1880 

40 
50 

29 

36 

6 

1880-1890 

I89O-190O 

I900-1910 

1910-1920* 

>  Reports  cf  UU  Tmmitraium  Commistkm,  vol.  i..  pp-  64*  135* — XIIL  Cmmiu.  Popu- 
latum,  vol.  i,  p.  781. 

*  The  OGmpaiative  fignras  for  Um  last  decade  do  not  iadude  OrientaU,  the  prdisninenr 
rettme  of  the  XIV.  C«ittu  made  public  bv  the  Bureaa  of  the  Ceniue  being  confined  to 
f oreign^xmi  white.  The  total  number  of  white  immicraats  for  the  period  from  July 
I,  19x0.  to  June  30,  1930,  hat  been  oomputed  from  the  R$pcrt  ef  lk$  ComrnittioMr' 
CflMToi  <if  Immigratum  for  1930.  Table  XV..  pp.  x8z-t8a. 

The  difference  between  gross  immigration  and  the  net 
increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  is  the  combined 
result  of  mortality  and  emigration.  As  the  foreign-bom 
population  increases,  an  ever  lai^er  number  of  new  airivals 
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merely  fill  up  the  places  of  their  predecessors  claimed  by 
death.  The  foreign-bom  white  poptilation  of  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  twice  as  great  as  in  1880^;  accordingly 
twice  as  many  immigrants  were  required  in  1920  as  forty 
years  before  only  to  keep  the  numbers  of  foreign-bom  sta- 
tionary. The  statistics  of  the  inward  and  outward  trans- 
atlantic passenger  traffic  are  generally  tak^i  to  represent 
the  immigration  and  emigration  movement.*  The  respec- 
tive figures  for  1 899-1 909  are  reproduced  in  Table  8  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4,  Table  26,  and 
plotted  in  Diagram  II.  on  p.  89. 

TABLE  8. 

IfOVBMSMT  OF  THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  EUROPEAN  PORTS  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS 
1899  TO  1909.      (THOUSANDS.) 


Year 

West-bound 

Bast-bound 
passengers 

Net  immigration  (  +) 
or  emigration  {,") 

lllllllllll 

381 

545 

753 

887 

762 

1004 

1223 

1378 
420 

750 

118 

156 
141 

177 
252 

371 
338 

555 
657 
287 

+263 

+347 
+404 
+576 
+635 

+391 

+760 

+885 
+823 
-237 

+463 

^The  foreign-bom  white  poptilation  increased  from  6,559,679  in 
1880  to  13,703,987  in  1920. 

*  Richmond-Mayo-Smith:  "Immigration  and  the  Foreign-Bom  Pop- 
ulation." PMicaHans  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  305-306.  Roland  P.  Falkner:  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Problem."    Political  Sdenu  Quarterly,  Mardb,  1904,  p.  38. 

Our  statistics  of  emigration  do  not  go  back  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1908.  Nor  can  they  be  accepted  as  quite  reliable,  being  of 
necessity  based  upon  the  declarations  of  the  aliens  at  the  time  of  ^eir 
departure.  The  total  number  of  departing  aliens  for  the  period  from 
July  I,  1907,  to  June  30,  1920,  exceeded  the  ntunber  of  avowed  "emi- 
grants" by  2,513,000,  whereas  the  total  number  of  admitted  aliens  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  immigrants  only  by  1,867,000,  which  shows  that 
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III.    Monthly  iumiigratioii  and  emigrationy  from  July,  1907,  to 

May,  1909  (thouaanda). 


646,000  persons  classified  as  "non-emigrant  aliens/'  f.  e.,  26  per  cent, 
of  that  class,  did  not  return  to  the  United  States.  See  Appendix,  Table 
XXX. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  tide  of  immignttion  was  nsing 
until  1907,  with  a  slight  set-back  during  the  Preadential 
year  1904.  During  the  industrial  crisis  of  1908  immignttion 
dropped  at  once  neariy  a  million,  compared  with  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  previous  year,  while  emigration  from  the 
United  States  was  about  twice  the  number  of  1906.  The 
result  was  a  net  loss  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  through 
emigration.  In  1909,  with  returning  business  confidence 
immigration  increased  and  emigration  receded  to  its  nor- 
mal level  of  the  years  1 903-1906.'  The  same  tendencies 
appear  still  more  clearly  if  the  returns  are  compared  by 
months,  as  in  Table  9,  and  Diagram  III.  on  p.  91.' 

TABLB  9. 

AVBRAGB  MOMTHLT  DOaGSATION  AMD  BMIGSAIION.     (iBOUSAMDS), 

1907-1909- 


Period 


July  i-October  31 ,  1907 
November,  1907 
Dec  1, 1907-Aug.  31, 1906 
Sept.  1, 1908-Feb.  38, 1909 
March-April,  1909 


Admitted 


116 
133 

n 

137 


Departed 


47 
94 
59 
33 
84 


Net  lminisntioa(  +) 
or  emigretionC— ) 


+  69 
+  3B 
-  14 
+  33 

+XI3 


s  An  examination  of  the  Italian  statistics  of  emigratioii  to  the  United 
States  and  the  return  movement  from  the  United  States  leads  the  Immi- 
gration Commisaon  to  the  conclusion  "that  as  a  rule  the  causes  whidi 
retard  emigration  also  accelerate  the  exodus  from  the  United  States.  .  .  • 
The  effect  of  financial  and  industrial  depressions  in  the  United  States 
is  dearly  apparent.  .  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  instance  .  .  . 
occurred  in  the  year  1894,  foUowing  the  industrial  depression  of  that 
period*  In  that  year  the  outward  movement  from  Italy  decreased  and 
the  inward  movement  increased  to  sudi  an  extent  that  the  number  re* 
turning  was  848  to  every  1 000  emigrating.  The  same  tendency  was  shown 
again  in  1904,  immediately  following  the  financial  depression  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. " — Reports  of  the  Immiaralion  Commission^  voL  4«  p.  229. 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  ImrninnUian,  1908, 
p.  228,  and  1910,  p.  14.  The  monthly  figures  are  for  immigrant  and 
emigrant  aliens,  as  defined  in  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigratioai 
These  two  dasses  are  not  identical  with  third-dass  passengers  arriving 
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Fh>m  July  i,  to  October  31, 1907,  immigxatioQ  and  emi- 
gration went  on  normally.  The  latter  part  of  October 
witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  and  the  next  month 
emigration  doubled.  Immigration  still  remained  normal, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  arrived  here  in  November  had  left 
their  homes  before  the  crisis.  But  from  December  immigra* 
tion  dropped  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  arrivals  in  No- 
vember. During  the  next  nine  months  emigration  exceeded 
immigration  by  14,000  persons  monthly.  From  September 
I,  1908,  the  situation  began  to  improve,  and  the  number  of 
immigrants  went  up  again,  while  departures  went  down. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  immigration  and  emigration 
resumed  their  normal  relation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
immigration  movement  promptly  responds  to  the  business 
situation  in  the  UnitediStates. 

The  question  arises:  How  does  imnoigration  adjust  itself 
to  business  conditions  in  America?  The  method  by  which 
this  adjustment  is  effected  is  thus  described  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission: 

It  18  entirely  safe  to  aasert  that  letters  from  peraoos  who  have  emi- 
grated to  friends  at  home  have  beipi  the  immediate  cattse  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  remarkable  movement  from  Soothem  and  Eastern 
Etixope  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There 
is  hardly  a  village  or  conmianity  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  that  has 
not  oontribnted  a  portion  of  its  population  to  swell  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true  of  large  areas  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States.  ...  It  was  fre- 
quently stated  to  members  of  the  Commission  that  letters  from  persons 
who  had  emigrated  to  America  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until 
most  of  the  emigrants'  friends  and  neighbors  were  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  In  periods  of  industrial  activity,  as  a  rule,  the  letters  so 
circulated  contain  optimistic  references  to  wages  and  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  reverse  is  true  during 
■eaaoins  of  industrial  depression  in  the  United  States.  At  such  times 
intending  em^rants  are  quickly  informed  by  their  friends  in  the  United 

and  departtag.  Those  aliens  who  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  may  never  come  again,  yet  they  are  not  included  among 
''emigrant  aliens. "  As  a  result,  the  net  emigration  is  lower  in  this  than 
in  the  preceding  table. 
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States  relative  to  conditions  of  empbyment,  and  a  great  Dallii^  off  in 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  the  immediate  result.  .  •  •  Emigrants  as  a 
rule  are  practically  assured  that  employment  awaits  them  in  A^oerica 
before  they  leave  their  homes  for  ports  of  embarkation.  •  •  •  la  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  immigrants,  or  at  least  newly-arrived  immignints, 
are  substantially  the  agencies  which  keep  the  American  labor  market 
supplied  with  unskilled  laborers  from  Europe.  ...  As  a  rule,  each 
immigtant  simply  informs  his  nearest  friends  that  employment  can  be 
had  and  advises  them  to  come.  It  is  these  personal  appeals  which, 
more  than  all  other  agencies,  promote  and  regulate  the  tide  of  European 
emigration  to  America.' 

These  conclusions  of  the  Immigration  Commission  are 
corroborated  by  Table  lo. 

TABLE  10. 
immigrants'  connections  in  the  united  states.* 


Immigrftnt  aliens 
anmittMl 

Numbers 
(Thousands) 

Percentages 

1908 

1909 

19Z0 

X908 

1909 

19x0 

Total 

783 

752 

1042 

100 

100 

100 

Going  to  join: 

Rdative 

Friend 

128 

59 

583 

123 

47 

857 

133 

52 

76 

16 

8 

77 

'I 

82 

13 
5 

Neither 

4  It  appears  that  most  of  the  immigrants  come  to  join 
relatives,  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
land  here  have  neither  relatives  nor  friends  to  meet  them 
on  arrival.  This  percentage  is  much  smaller  for  the  new 
immigration  than  for  the  old,  viz.,  3  per  cent  for  the  former 
as  against  10.6  per  cent  for  the  latter.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  percentage 
ratios  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1908  and  1909. 

'  Reports  of  ike  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  i ,  pp.  187-189. 
*Annttal  Reports  cf  tke  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration^  1908, 

p.  15;  19091 P-  33;  1910,  p.  21. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  4,  Table  38.  The  figures 
are  for  1908  and  1909. 
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Both  were  partly  affected  by  the  crisis.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  year  1910  shows  an  addition  of  274,000,  i.  e.  47  per  cent, 
to  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  join  their  relatives, 
while  the  nimiber  of  persons  who  came  in  1908-1910  to 
join  friends,  and  the  number  of  those  who  seemingly  had 
neither  relatives  nor  friends  in  the  United  States,  exhibit 
only  slight  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.  This  means 
that,  as  soon  as  conditions  improved,  the  first  thought  of 
the  older  immigrants  was  of  their  kin  whom  they  had  left 
behind;  friends  came  next. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  supported  by 
Table  11,  which  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  whose  passage  was  paid  by  their  American 
relatives,  compared  with  the  nimiber  of  dependents  ad- 
mitted— in  ofSdal  terminology,  "no  occupation  (including 
women  and  children) " —  and  also  the  fluctuations  in  the 
ntmiber  of  persons  whose  passage  was  paid  by  persons 
"other  than  self  or  relative,"  *.  e.  by  friends.*  The  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1908,  included  four  prosperous  months 
from  July  to  October,  1907.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who  reached  the  United  States  later  in  the  year  had  been 
provided  with  steamship  tickets  before  the  crisis.  Their 
American  relatives  and  friends  must  have  been  saving 
the  money  with  which  their  passage  was  paid,  for  some 
months  previous  to  their  landing.  Steamship  tickets  are 
quite  commonly  sold  on  small  weekly  payments.  The  full 
effect  of  the  crisis  therefore  manifested  itself  during  the 
ne3ct  fiscal  year  (beginning  July  i,  1908),  when  the  ntunber 
of  inmiigrants  who  arrived  on  tickets  prepaid  by  their 
American  relatives  dropped  twenty  per  cent.  In  1910 
their  number  again  came  up  to  the  level  of  1908.  In  1908 
the  ntmiber  of  such  immigrants  exceeded  by  32,000  the 
ntunber  of  dependents  coming  to  join  their  relatives  who 
had  preceded  them.  Evidently  some  of  the  resident  aliens 
had  raised  the  means  to  send  for  their  brothers,  dsters,  and 

'  Report  of  (he  C&mmissumer'General  of  Immigration^  1908,  pp.  15, 

35;  i9t9>  w-  33*  4^;  ifi»>  F9*  21*  5^* 
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other  self-supporting  relatives,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  their  immediate  households.  In  1909  the  number  of 
immigrants  assisted  by  their  American  relatives  was  barely 
I  equal  to  the  total  number  of  dependents  who  came  to  join 
^  their  husbands  and  fathers.  Apparently  while  employ* 
ment  was  scarce  the  foreign-bom  workman  could  spare  no 
money  to  send  for  his  more  distant  relatives.  In  1910  im- 
proved business  conditions  again  brought  to  this  country 
quite  a  number  of  breadwinners  (14,000)  whose  passage 
was  paid  by  their  American  relatives.  The  number  of 
immigrants  assisted  by  their  American  friends  showed 
similar  fluctuations* 

TABLE   II. 

ASSISTED  imnGBATIOW 


TearrBading  June  30 

X9<»S 

1909 

X910 

Assisted  immisrants  (thousands) : 
Passase  oaia  bv  relative. 

275 
343 

2^ 
331 

274 
260 

Oenendents.  .............«.T«r 

l^liVBrCQCO.  ««■■•  ■■•«■■■••«••••• 

+32 

—   I 

+14 

•  "^ 

PMRAfff^  paid  by  friend .  •  •  •  t  •  •  •  • . 

10 

8 

12 

^*Another  potent  agency  which  regulates  immigration  is 
the  great  number  of  returning  immigrants.  As  a  rule, 
says  the  Immigration  Commission,  they  are  those  who 
have  succeeded.  "The  money  they  can  show  makes  a 
vivid  impression.  They  are  dispensers  of  information  and 
inspiration,  and  are  often  willing  to  follow  up  the  inspira- 
tion by  loans  to  prospective  emigrants."'  During  the 
ten-year  period  1900-1909,  three  million  people  returned  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States.  (See  Table  8  above.) 
Compared  with  this  army  of  promoters  of  immigration, 

*  Reports  of  Uie  Immigration  Commissi^fycl.^^,  58. 
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the  much  hlamed  steamship  agent  fades  into  insignificance. 
A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  number  of  steamship 
agents  is  grossly  exaggerated  by  popular  imagination.  In 
order  to  make  something  by  "stimulating  immigration," 
an  agent  must  sdl  at  least  one  ticket  a  week;  his  commission 
on.  $37,  which  is  the  average  cost  of  passage  from  Europe, 
could  not  be  too  great  at  that.  A  good  many  tickets  are 
prepaid  on  this  side;  yet  if  every  steamship  ticket  were 
sold  through  an  agent,  the  annual  emigration  of  a  million 
persons  could  barely  support  twenty  thousand  agents. 
This  scarcely  equals  one  per  cent  of  the  volunteer  force  of 
immigration  promoters  who  have  returned  from  America 
within  the  past  ten  years, — ^with  every  allowance  made  for 
duplications.  It  is  clearly  against  all  sense  of  proportion  to 
magnify  the  ''propaganda"  of  a  few  thousand  ticket  agents 
into  a  contributing  cause  of  this  modem  Vdtkerwanderung.^ 
The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  investigation  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  in  Europe  will  tend  to  dissipate  this 
popular  delusion.  The  Commission  found  that  in  Greece, 
which  "according  to  its  population  furnishes  more  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  .  .  • 
solicitation  by  steamship  companies  probably  plays  rela- 
tivdy  a  small  part  even  as  a  contributory  cause  of  the 
movement. "  In  Austria  "government  officials  and  others 
interested  in  the  emigration  situation  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  solicitations  of  agents  had  little  effect  on  the 
emigration  movement,  which  was  influenced  almost  entirely 
by  economic  conditions.'*  Unquestionably,  steamship 
agents  in  all  parts  of  Europe  solicit  business  in  competition 
with  one  another,  but  they  do  it,  as  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly 
has  found,  "much  as  insurance  agents  do.  .  .  .  One 
method  adopted  is  to  translate  editorials  and  articles  from 
American  newspapers  relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  which  articles  are  distributed  among  pros- 

*  There  are  some  people  who  siimlarly  believe  that  the  trade-union 
movement  of  our  days  k  "stimulated"  by  the  "labor  agitators, ** 
wafldng  delegates,  and  boameas  agents  of  the  unions. 
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pective  emigrants. "  The  Inmiigration  Commission  learned 
in  Hungary  that  steamship  agents  addressed  "personal 
letters  to  prospective  emigrants  advising  how  to  leave 
Hungary  without  the  consent  of  the  government.  Letters 
of  this  nature  were  presented  to  the  Commission.  Some 
of  them  are  accompanied  by  crudely  drawn  maps  indicating 
the  location  of  all  the  Hungarian  control  stations  on  the 
Austrian  border,  and  the  routes  of  travel  by  which  such 
stations  can  be  avoided.'"  It  is  dear  that  such  letters 
can  appeal  only  to  those  who  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  emigrate.  The  immigrant  is  not  as  simple-mindea 
and  credulous  as  he  is  popularly  represented  to  be.  "Several 
American  States  have  attempted  to  attract  immigrants  by 
the  distribution  in  Europe  of  literature  advertising  the 
attractions  of  such  States.  A  few  States  hav  ..  x>m- 
missioners  to  various  countries  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
immigration,  but  although  some  measure  of  success  has 
attended  such  efforts,  the  propaganda  has  had  littie  effect 
on  the  immigration  movement  as  a  whole. ' '  >  There  appears 
to  be  no  sound  reason  yhy  the  "editorials  and  articles 
from  American  newspapers  relative  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States, "  circulated  by  a  steamship  agent,  should 
have  a  greater  effect  with  the  European  peasant  than  the 
literature  distributed  by  an  official  representative  of  an 
American  State.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  is  that  "immigration  from  Europe  pro- 
ceeds according  to  well-defined  individual  plans  rather  than 
in  a  haphazard  way."^  The  Commission  qualifies  this  con- 
clusion by  the  statement  that  since  "selling  steerage  tickets 
to  America  is  the  sole  or  chief  occupation  of  large  ntunbers 
of  persons  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,'*  and  since 
"these  local  agents,  as  a  rule,  solicit  business, "  they  "con- 
sequently encourage  emigration."^  This  argument  might 
be  made  broader  by  substituting  the  principal  for  the  agent: 
it  is  the  steamship  companies  that  encourage  emigration  by 

^  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission^  vol.  4,  p.  63. 

« Ibid,^  vol.  I,  p.  192.  •  Ibid,,  p.  188.  *  Ibid,,  voL  4,  p.  62. 
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making  it  their  business  to  sell  steerage  tickets  to  America, 
for  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  should  the  steamship 
companies  discontinue  the  sale  of  steerage  tickets,  emigra- 
tion would  be  discouraged.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
Immigration  Commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  for  the 
ordinary  laborer  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  steerage  ticket,  ''no  matter  how  strong  the 
desire  to  emigrate  may  be, "  the  question  is,  by  what  means 
the  local  agents  encourage  the  emigration  of  impecunious 
laborers  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends  in  America  willing 
to  advance  them  the  price  of  a  ticket.  The  popular  answer, 
is  that  the  "new  immigration"  is  largely  "stimulated*^  hyl 
employers  of  labor  masquerading  as  "friends'*  of  the  immi- 
granteu.  It  is  believed  that  "the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
been  raaprndsed  in  the  search  for  the  low  standards  of  living 
combined  with  patient  industriousness."' 

Representatives  of  labor  speak  indiscriminately  of  all 
Slav  and  Italian  immigration  as  "imported,"  in  other 
words  as  contract  labor.  The  truth  is  that  the  frequency 
of  the  practice  in  recent  times  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  popular  imagination.  The  investigations  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  systematic  im- 
portation of  contract  laborers. '  In  the  Connellsville  coke 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  old  inhabitants  remember  that  as 
far  back  as  1882  "some  companies  had  agents  in  Europe 
soliciting  and  encouraging  the  immigration  of  Slovaks, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians  .  .  .  and  some  itntnigratUs  may  have 
been  imported  as  contract  laborers.  "^  Of  what  little  conse- 
quence these  importations  could  have  been,  is  dear  from  the 
fact  that  eight  years  later,  at  the  census  of  1890,  there  were 

'  Jobn  R.  Commons:  Races  and  Immigrants  in  Ameriea,  p.  152. 

*  The  mqiuries  made  by  the  Commission  in  Europe  "did  not  disclose 
that  actual  oontracts  involving  promises  of  employment  between 
employers  in  the  United  States  and  laborers  in  Europe  were  responsible 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  present  emigration  movement."  Reports^ 
vol.  4  p.  60.  No  figures  or  specific  cases  are  cited.  See  also,  further, 
Chapter  XIX.  » /Wd.,  voL  6,  p.  257. 
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enumerated  in  Fa]rette  and  Westmoreland  counties  (the 
Connellsviile  region)  4788  natives  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Poland,  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  occupations.' 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  case  of  a  strike  a  great 
corporation  might  have  resorted  to  the  importation  of  a 
force  of  strikebreakers  regardless  of  cost.  There  is  a 
"legend''  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  field  that  during 
a  strike  in  1870  a  breaker  belonging  to  Eckley  B.  Coxe  was 
burned  down,  whereupon  he  secured  through  his  superin*/ 
tendent  ''two  shiploads  of  his  Htmgarian  countxymen .  to 
man  the  new  structure.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  further 
importations  of  immigrants  by  the  mine  owners^  since  there  han 
been  no  necessity  for  such  an  effort.^**  With  immigration 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  there  u 
no  economic  advantage  in  importing  a  few  th<kisand  a 
year,  as  they  could  have  no  effect  upon  labor  conditions  in 
general.'  On  the  other  hand,  their  importation  would  in* 
volve  an  outlay  of  money  for  their  passage  without  any 
guarantee  of  repayment,  as  the  contract  of  employment 
could  not  be  enforced  in  law  in  case  the  laborer  chose  to 
break  it.  It  is  not  usual  for  an  employer  of  labor  in  this 
country  to  advance  a  sum  equal  to  a  month's  wages  without 
any  security  to  a  laborer  in  his  employ.  That  the  personal 
credit  of  the  laborer  should  be  enhanced  by  his  absence 
from  the  United  States  hardly  accords  with  common  ex- 
perience. Apart  from  economic  considerations,  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  finds  that  ''owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
law  and  the  fact  that  special  provision  is  made  for  its  en- 
forcement there  are  probably  at  the  present  time  relatively 
few  actual  contract  laborers  admitted.  "^    This  conclusion 

*  PopuhUon  of  the  United  States,  XL  Census,  voL  i.,  p.  654  (com- 
puted). 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  16,  p.  66x« 

<  A  sound  view  of  the  question  is  taken  by  Prof.  Adams  and  Dr. 
Sumner  in  their  book  on  Labor  Problems,  where  they  say  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  increase  of  immigratioa  it  is  no  koger  profitable  to 
*' induce"  immigration  (pp.  90-91). 

^Reports^y6L  i,p.  29. 
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ought  to  be  accepted  as  final.  It  would  be  impossible  ^o^: : 
any  corporation  or  labor  agent  to  operate  on  a  large  scale 
in  violation  of  the  law  without  being  detected.  Human 
experience  has  no  record  of  a  secret  guarded  by  a  multitude. 
The  few  violations  of  the  contract  labor  law  that  dude  the 
vigilance  of  the  immigration  officials  cannot  affect  the  labor 
xn^ket. 

^The  supply  of  immigrant  labor  is  regulated  by  free  com- 
petition»  li^  that  of  any  other  commodity.  It  may  some- 
times exceed  the  demand  and  at  other  times  fall  short  of 
it ;  in  the  long  run,  however,  supply  adjusts  itself  to  demand. 
If  we  compare  the  totals  for  industrial  cycles,  including 
years  of  panic,  of  depression,  and  of  prosperity,  we  find  a 
remarkable  regularity  in  the  ratio  of  immigration  to  popula- 
tion. In  Table  12  the  addition  to  population  through 
immigration  during  the  twenty-year  period  1891-1910  is 
collated  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding 
two  periods  of  equal  length. 


TABLE  12. 


POPULATION  AND  mMIGSATION 


POfraUticm 


Tear 


1850 
1870 

^      ^^ — 


38,558 
62,623 


Immignitioa  for  twenty  ytan  foQowinff 


Thooaaads 


5.0IQ 

8.Q59 
12483 


Pttroentage  ratio  to 
population  at 


21.2 
20.9 

19.9 


insnoa 


1851-1870 
1871-1890 
1891-1910 


These  figures  show  that  during  the  past  sixty  years,  not- 
Jwithstanding  the  fiuctuations  &om  year  to  year,  in  the 
long  run  the  ratio  of  immigration  to  population  has  been 
well-nigh  constant,  with  a  slightly  declining  tendency 
as  population  has  grown.  Although  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  for  the  period  1891-1910  was  50  per  cent  in 
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•  *'•  *  '^sic^'dt  tiiet(3fa[1u5r  the  preceding  period,  yet  the  addition 

to  population  was  relatively  smaller  during  the  later  period. 

It  has  also  been  shown  (see  Table  2)  that  the  per  cent 

distribution  of  immigrants  by  occupations  has  undei*gone 

little  change  during  the  past  half -century,  notwithstanding 

the  rise  and  fall  in  ntunbers  &om  decade  to  decade.    The 

ratio  of  skilled  mechanics  has  during  the  last  thirty  year& 

remained  at  20  per  cent,  wlule  unskilled  laborers  have  made 

up  57  per  cent  of  all  immigrants.    This  regularity  indicates 

/that  the  demand  for  labor  determines  the  character,  as 

^well  as  the  volume  of  immigration. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  DBliAND  FOR  LABOR  IN  AGRICULTURE 

THE  preference  of  the  "  new"  inimigrants  for  city  employ- 
ments over  agricultural  pursuits  is  viewed  with  appre- 
hension by  philanthropists  and  sociologists.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  even  the  "desirable"  inmiigrant  from  North- 
em  and  Western  Europe  who  brings  with  him  on  an  average 
$55'  lacks  the  necessary  means  to  rent  a  farm,  let  alone  to 
buy  one.*  At  best  he  can  only  obtain  employment  as  a 
farm  hand,  which  depends  primarily  upon  the  demand  for 
farm  labor.  And  here  he  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  American  farmer  cannot  keep  his  own  sons  on  the  farm. 
The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  relative  decrease,  and  in  some  sections 
in  a  numerical  decrease  of  the  rural  poptdation.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  an  actual  depoptdation  of  the  rural 
districts  was  recorded  by  the  census  of  1890.  The  next 
census  showed  a  loss  of  rural  poptdation  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Kansas.  Maryland  and  Illinois  sus- 
tained similar  losses  from  1880  to  1890,  but  recovered  them 
within  the  next  ten  years.  ^  The  published  bulletins  of  the 
last  census  show  a  ntunerical  decre^e  of  the  rural  poptdation 
in  the  following  States  of  the  Central  West: 

*  Reports  ofAe  ImmigraHon  Commission,  vol.  4  (in  press). 

*The  ava:age  value  per  farm,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  in  1900, 
amounted  to  $1173.  H.  W.  Quaintance:  rfte  Influence  of  Farm 
Machinery  on  Production  and  Labor,  p.  58. 

^Sup^emeniary  Analysis,  XII,  Census,  p.  78,  Table  XXXIX. 
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TABLE  13. 

DBCSEASB  or  TBB  POFULATEON  OF  RUKAL  TBUUTORT,  I9OO-I9IO 

oNitt  NoBiMr  Ptr  ocnt 

Illinois 11I1963  7.0 

Indiana 132^66  9.5 

Iowa 15^1673  12. 1 

Kansas 4,919  0.5 

Michigan 9>946  0.8 

Missouri I33»489  8.0 

Ohio 93»055  53 

Wisconsin 8,201  0.7 

Even  where  the  total  rural  population  of  a  State  has 
increased  since  1900,  the  maps  given  in  the  census  bul- 
letins show  a  few  agricultural  counties  with  a  declining 
population. 

This  depopulation  of  rural  territory  is  due  to  emigration 
of  native  Americans  of  native  stock.  The  figures  for  1910 
are  as  yet  not  available;  the  census  of  1900  recorded  in  Kan- 
sas a  loss  of  2.8  per  cent  of  the  native  population  of  native 
parentage  in  settlements  of  less  than  2500  inhabitants,  and 
in  Nebraska  a  loss  of  1.3  per  cent  of  the  same  element.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  the  loss  was  still 
greater;  the  maximum  was  reached  in  Connecticut,  viz., 
16.7  percent.' 

The  popular  way  to  account  for  a  social  phenomenon  is 
to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  personal  tastes  and  dislikes  of 
individuals  or  racial  groups.  ''Much  has  been  said  of  a 
mad  rush  to  cities,  **  said  Prof.  Charles  H.  Cooley  before 
the  Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  in  Jtdy,  1902, 
"and  the  movement  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
altogether  a  kind  of  dissipation,  Hke  going  to  the  saloon. 
But  if  there  were  no  solider  ground  for  the  migration  than 
this  we  shotdd  find  the  migrants  plunged  into  pauperism 
and  vice  after  they  get  to  the  cities,  instead  of  pursuing 
useful  remunerative  labor  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The 
real  causes  of  the  decrease  of  rural  population  are  chiefly 
economic. "    These  causes  affect  the  native  and  the  foreign 

^SuppUmmtary  Analysis,  XIJ.CeHsus,m.620-627,TtLhles  10  and  11. 
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current  to  the  cities  alike.  Since  the  early  da3rs  of  Irish 
and  German  immigration  the  growing  industries  of  the 
cities  have  offered  a  better  market  for  labor  than  agri* 
culture.  A  comparative  view  of  the  demand  for  laboi 
in  agriculture  and  in  industry  since  1870  is  furnished  in 
Diagram  IV, where  the  per  capita  production  of  the  principal 
agricultural  staples  and  live  stock  is  compared  with  the 
per  capita  production  of  coal,  the  latter  being  chosen  as 
the  measure  of  industrial  expansion.'  Whereas  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  has  quadrupled,  the  increase  of  the  output 
of  cotton  is  only  about  90  per  cent,  the  increase  of  other 
farm  products  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  stock  breeding 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  It  is 
patent  that  the  demand  for  farm  hands  must  have  lagged 
far  behind  the  demand  for  labor  in  manufacturing,  mining 
and  transportation. 

The  relative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
fell  from  21.79  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1840  to 
15.43  per  cent  in  1870.  This  decrease  was  not  confined 
to  -any  one  State  or  section,  but  was  universal,  with  the 
exception  of  Florida.  In  New  York  and  all  New  England 
States  there  was  during  the  same  period  an  absolute  de- 
crease of  the  agricultural  population  &om  869,000  to  697,000, 
i.  e,y  20  per  cent.'  The  revolution  wrought  in  American 
farming  by  the  industrial  development  of  the  past  seventy 
years  has  tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  on  the 
farm. 

The  American  farm  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  seat  of  a  highly  diversified  business,  comprising 
not  only  the  raising  of  food  and  of  material  for  clothing, 

'The  figures  for  Diagram  IV  are  taken  horn  aa  article  by  Prof. 
Homer  C.  Price  on  "The  Reorganization  of  American  Farming"  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  191  o,  p.  464;  the  Census  Report  on  Mines 
and  Quarries,  1902,  p.  669,  Table  6;  and  StaUsHcal  Abstract,  191 1, 
Table  No.  335.  The  figures  for  agricultural  products  are  averages  for 
each  decade  beginning  1866-1875  and  for  the  quadrennial  period  1905- 
1908.    Coal  production  per  capita  is  for  each  census  year  since  187a 

'  BuUeUn  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  1 1 ,  pp.  400, 403. 
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but  also  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  these  pro- 
ducts.' Wakefield*  in  1833,  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  American  fanner: 


Free  Americans,  who  cultivate  the  eoil,  foUow  many  other  occupations. 
Some  portion  of  the  furniture  and  tools  which  they  use  is  commonly 
made  by  themselves.  They  frequently  build  their  own  houses,  and 
carry  to  market,  at  whatever  distance,  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
They  are  spiimers  and  weavers,  they  make  soap  and  candles,  as  well  as, 
m  many  cases,  shoes  and  clothes  for  their  own  use.' 

With  such  a  variety  of  occupations  there  v^as  v^ork  for  a 
hired  man  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  di£Eerentiated  from  the  farming  business 
one  industry  after  another  and  removed  them  from  the 
farm.^  The  time  during  v^hich  a  hired  man  can  be  kept 
employed  on  the  farm  has  been  reduced  in  consequence  to  a 
few  months  in  the  year. 

Still  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mills 
were  quite  commonly  run  by  water  power,  the  supply  of 
which  determined  their  location.  The  small  country  tovms 
were  alive  with  little  industries,  which  offered  to  the  farm 
laborer  a  prospect  of  emplo3rment  during  the  winter  when 
work  was  scarce  on  the  farm.  ^  But  the  general  substitution 
of  steam  for  water  power  and  the  consequent  concentration 
of  industry  removed  the  factories  from  the  small  towns  to 

>L.H.BaiIey:  The  State  and  the  Farmer,  pp.  6, 7. 

'  B.  G.  Wak^eld:  England  and  America,  vol.  i.,  pp.  21 ,  23. 

s  "At  the  present  time,  throughout  probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  .  •  .  butter-making  is  ordinarily  done  away  from  the  farm, " 
but  in  1870,  "butter  was  made  ...  on  the  farms  and  as  part  of  farm 
work.  The  devdopment  of  the  agricultural  implement  industry  is 
another  instance.  The  manufacture  of  the  implements  and  machines 
£rom  being  a  feature  of  farm  work  has  become  a  distinct  branch  of 
manufactures,  employing,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  XII  census, 
during  the  census  year  reix^rted  on^  an  'average  number'  of  46^583 
persons  besides  10,046  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc" — M.  W.  Quaintance , 
loc.  cU.,  pp.  44'-45f  74- 

4  Report  ef  ike  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x.,  pp.  d.  and  889.  Report 
^fC6nditi^  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Bamers  in  the  United  States, 

viLix.,p.4£ 
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the  great  manufacturing  cities.  The  opportunity  to  earn 
a  full  year's  wages  in  a  rural  community  was  gone,  and  the 
farm  laborer  followed  the  factory  to  the  dty . ' 

Along  with  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  between 
farm  and  factory,  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery 
tended  to  displace  the  wage-earner  from  agriculture.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  agriculttiral 
methods  of  the  American  farmer  were  as  primitive  as  those 
of  the  Russian  peasant  of  the  present.  The  first  patent  for 
a  cast-iron  plow  was  granted  as  early  as  1797,  but  it  took 
many  years  before  it  had  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
farmers  who  believed  that  the  use  of  cast-iron  "  poisoned  the 
land."  About  1850,  cast-iron  plows  had  come  into 
general  use,  but  grass  was  still  mowed  with  the  scjrthe, 
grain  was  cut  with  the  sickle  and  threshed  with  the  flail. 
Flailing  and  winnowing  grain  was  the  chief  farm  work  of 
the  winter.  As  late  as  the  year  1870,  the  editor  of  the 
New  American  Farm  Book  questioned  the  advisability  of 
using  the  large  threshing  machines  and  advised  for  the 
''moderate  farmer"  the  use  of  a  hand  thresher  as  the  more 
economical,  permitting  the  work  to  be  done  "in  winter, 
when  there  is  more  leisure  to  do  it."  Com  was  planted 
by  hand,  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  and  shelled  by  scraping 
the  ears  against  the  handle  of  a  frying  pan  or  the  blade  of  a 
shovel.  The  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  this  crude  way  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  labor  and  sustained  a  steady  demand 
for  farm  help  in  all  seasons.  To-day  "there  is  hardly  a 
phase  of  farm  work  that  has  not  been  essentially  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  some  new  implement  or  machine.*' 
For  planting  com 

the  farmer  now  tises  a  check-row  planter  drawn  by  horses  and  depocBt- 
ing  the  seed  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  rows  may  be  cultivated 
with  equal  facility  either  in  the  direction  of  the  planting  or  across.  As  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  com  .  .  .  the  farmer  quite  commonly  uses  a 
riding  plow.  Steam  power  com-huskers  and  oom-sheUers  are  found. 
Instead  of  the  old  hand-method  of  shelling  com  ...  by  which  .  .  • 

■  Report  €fihe  Industrial  CammissioH,  vol.  z.,  p.  czlix. 
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haidly  ax  bushels  could  be  shelled  in  a  day,  the  farmer  may  now  have 
his  com  shelled  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  a  minute  and  the  machine  which 
does  the  work  will  also  "cany  off  the  cobs  to  a  pile  or  into  a  wagon« 
and  deliver  the  com  into  sacks."  Mowing  machines,  horse  hay-rakes» 
teddeiSy  and  stackers  have  revduttonised  the  work  of  making  hay.  It 
formerly  required  eleven  hours  of  man-labor  to  cut  and  cure  a  ton  of 
hay.  Now  the-  same  work  may  be  done  In  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes. 

''The  increased  effectiveness  of  man-labor  power  when 
aided  by  the  use  of  machinery  .  .  .  varies  from  150  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  rye  to  2244  per  cent  in  the  case  of  bar- 
ley.'' On  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  labor  now  requisite 
for  the  production  of  the  principal  crop  averages  "a  little 
over  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  which  would  be  requisite 
under  the  former  hand  methods  of  cultivation. "  Confining 
the  comparison  to  the  period  of  the  "new  immigration/' 
"we  shall  find  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  average  (agri- 
cultural) worker  in  the  United  States  was  greater,  by  nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  1900  than  in  1880." 

The  quantity  of  labor  saved  by  machinery  in  producing 
the  average  crop  of  the  last  decade  of  the  past  century,  as 
compared  with  hand  methods  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  is  estimated  by  Professor  Quaintance  at  450,000,000 
days. '  The  saving  represents  the  labor  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion men  working  three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  This  figure 
suggests  the  reason  why  the  new  immigration  does  not  go  to 
the  farming  sections  of  the  United  States.  As  the  per  capita 
production  of  agricultural  staples  did  not  increase  as  fast 
as  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
there  was  an  actual  as  weQ  as  a  relative  displacement  of 
labor.  The  same  writer  estimates  the  average  quantity  of 
labor  spent  in  producing  the  annual  crops  of  the  principal 
-cereals  during  the  period  from  1840  to  1870,  at  173,000,000 
work  days,  and  the  average  number  of  work  da3rs  used  for 
producing  the  aimual  crops  of  the  period  1 893-1 896,  at 
120,000,000.    There  was  accordingly  an  actual  displace* 

*  Quaintance,  he  cU.,  pp.  7, 8, 10,  x8, 33, 30*  73. 
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ment  of  42  per  cent  of  farm  labor. '  Since  the  number  of 
fanners  had  meantime  increased,  there  mtist  have  been 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  hired  farm  hands.  In 
North  Dakota  a  farmer  who  owns  two  quarter-sections  of 
land  generally  takes  care  of  the  farm  himself,  with  his 
family,  until  spring,  and  employs  very  little  help  during 
his  busy  season.'  As  a  rule,  agricultural  laborers  are  in 
demand  only  dtiring  the  harvesting  season. 

In  consequence  of  limited  demand,  "agricultural  labor  is 
.  .  .  the  least  paid  of  all  the  great  groups  of  occupations,  even 
allowing  for  the  laborer's  garden  and  other  privileges."' 
Aside  from  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion,  this  fact  is  es- 
tablished by  statistical  evidence  for  Kansas  and  California. 
The  former  is  predominantly  agricultural,  the  latter  indus- 
trial, but  the  XIII.  Census  shows  an  increase  of  71.2  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  since  1900,  an 
increase  of  89.2  per  cent  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  and  an  in- 
crease of  34.5  per  cent  in  the  rural  population  of  CaUfomia. 
Judged  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery since  1900  both  States  are  representative  of  the 
average  for  the  United  States.*  Their  wage  statistics  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  typical  (see  Tables  14  and  15). 

The  hours  of  labor  on  the  farms  aire  longer  than  even  in 
the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
the  South  the  general  custom  is  to  work  from  sunrise  until 
sunset;  in  Maryland  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  dairying 
busmess  are  generally  from  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
7  or  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  about  the  same  in  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits.'    It  is  true  that  the  hours  are  so  long 

'Quaintance,  loc.  cU.,  pp.  32-33. 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x.,  p.  846.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  famis  of  North  Dakota  at  the  XII.  Census  were  of  a  smaller 
size. — XIL  Census,  Agriculture,  Part  I.,  Table  4,  pp.  30  et  seq. 

<  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  z.,  pp.  xx.  See  also  Bulled 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  72  (September,  1907),  p.  406. 

*XIII,  Census,  vol.  i,  Population,  p.  62,  Table  39;  vol.  v.,  Agri- 
culture, p.  79,  Table  29. 

•  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  x.,  pp.  xx.,  cxix.,  cxx.,  cxxi. 
The  witness  from  Maryland  testified  that  he  "once  heard  a  public 
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TABLB  14. 

AVBKAGB  ANNUAL  BARNINGS  OP  PARIC  LABOtBftS  IN  KANSAS,  COMPABBD 
WITH  BABNING8  IN  SIMILAR  NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCXUPAnONS  IN 

TBB  SAMB  STATE,  I90a' 


o«^ 

Number 
reported 

.  AiTorece 

eanttiil 

•wnins* 

number  of 

dayi 
tmemployed 

ATorace 
number  of 

hoUfBJMT 

day 

Laborers: 

On  farms 

In  building  trades. 

On  raibroads 

Coal  miners 

35 

637 
24 

$296« 

323 
335 
357 

51 
93 

a  • 
113 

II.6 
9.3 

a  • 

8.4 

TABLE  15. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  WHITB  MALB  LABORBRS,  BMPLOTBD  IN  AGRICULTURB 
AND  OIHBR  PURSUITS  IN  CALIPORNIA,  BT  RATBS  OP  WAGBS 
PBR  WBBK  (without  board),  1906.' 


Number  reported 

Percent 

CbenMster  of  employ  mettt 

|X3.00 

or 
lew 

0?er 

1X3.00 

Total 

1X3.00 

or 
lev 

O-er 
|ia.oo 

Total 

Agriculture 

689 
2156 
1610 

556 

15 
1964 

3492 
1746 

704 
4120 
5102 

2302 

97.9 

52.3 
31 '6 

24.2 

2.1 

66.4 
75.8 

100 

Stores  and  factories 

Lumber  woods  and  saw  mills 
Railway  oonstruction  in  and 
around  San  Fxandsco  • . . 

100 
100 

100 

speaker  say  that  the  fiarmers  settled  the  eSght-hour  question  by  having 

eight  hours  before  dinner  and  eight  after." 

'  X  VI.  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  1 2&'I3 1 ,  153, 
*  Including  the  cost  of  board  for  ten  months  estimated  at  ^o,  given 

in  Table  2,  p.  122. 

s  Compiled  from  XIL  Biennial  Report  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

ef  ike  State  of  Caiifomia  {190S-1906),  pp.  76-77,  80-161,  165. 
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only  in  harvest  and  threshing  time.  After  the  rush  ii 
over  the  working  day  averages  about  ten  hours.  But  at 
that  time  very  few  laborers  are  retained  on  the  farms. 

Long  hours,  small  pay,  and  irregular  emplojrment  are  what 
the  immigrant  can  ezpeet  on  a  farm.  His  preference  for 
other  employment  seems  to  call  for  no  explanation  by 
special  racial  characteristics;  it  is  merely  another  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  rule  that  immigration  follows  the  demand  for 
labor.  "  In  the  settlement  of  agricultural  districts  a  point 
is  reached  beyond  which  any  considerable  growth  of  agri-> 
cultural  population  is  possible  only  if  there  is  a  change  to 
more  intensive  forms  of  agriculture.  •  •  •  If  there  is  no 
such  change,  the  further  growth  of  population  must  con- 
sist in  the  development  of  urban  or  non-agricultural 
communities."' 

This  point  has  been  reached  in  the  United  States.  The 
public  domain  has  practically  all  passed  into  private  occu- 
pation. Land  values  during  the  last  decade  have  climbed 
to  unheard-of  heights.  *  At  the  same  time  Western  Canada 
offers  to  settlers  vast  areas  of  public  land  practically  free. 

■  XIL  Census,  Supplementary  Analysis,  p.  303. 
*  The  highest  average  value  per  acre  in  1900  was  found  for  Illinois, 
viz.,  $46.    At  the  XIII.  Census  the  following  States  exceeded  that 


State 

Valneperacre 

California 

f47.oo 

New  Jersey 

48.00 

Ohio 

53.00 

Indiana 

62.00 

Iowa 

82.00 

Illinois 

95.00 

The  lowest  average  value  in  190D  was  in  Wyoming,  vis.,  I2.88;  in  1910 
the  average  value  in  that  State  reached  |iaoo  per  acre.  The  lowest 
avecage  in  1910  was  18.77,  computed  for  New  Mexico.  The  aven^ 
value  per  acre  for  the  United  States  doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  but 
the  maximum  increase  was  as  high  as  475  per  cent,  viz.,  from  I6.00 
to  $34.00  in  Arizona.  XIII,  Census,  voL  v..  Agriculture,  p.  80,  Table 
30. 
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It  seems  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  Canadian  North- 
west will  furnish  the  same  opportunities  for  extensive  agri- 
culture as  the  Western  States  did  a  generation  ago.  Western 
farmers  find  it  profitable  to  dispose  of  their  land  in  the 
United  States  and  to  take  up  public  land^in  Western 
Canada. '  The  emigration  of  American  farmers  to  Canada 
has  reached  considerable  proportions.'  In  the  United 
States  a  market  for  agricultural  labor  may  grow  up  in  the 
future  with  the  eventual  spread  of  intensive  agriculture. 
But  this  is  a  problem  for  the  American  farmer  to  solve. 
The  immigrant  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  mission 
to  reform  the  methods  of  American  agriculture. 

'  The  average  value  of  land  and  btiildingB  per  fiarm  in  Iowa  increaaed 
from  the  XII.  to  the  XIII.  Census  by  more  than  |8ooo.  Practically  all 
of  this  represented  increased  land  value.  "Canadian  officials  estimate 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  United  States  emigrants  brought  to 
Canada,  in  stock,  cash,  and  effects,  upwards  of  |6o,ooo,ooo."  (Reports 
if  ike  ImmigraHon  Commission,  vol.  2,  p.  616.)  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  $1000  per  individual  immigrant,  or  to  ^4000  per  lamily. 

*In  191  o  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
reached  103,984.— iM. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


A.    The  Causes  of  Unemphymeni 

AS  far  back  as  1901  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  his 
report  on  immigration  prepared  for  the  Industrial 
Commission,  reached  the  conclusion  that  immigrants  come 
to  this  country  "in  obedience  to  the  opportunities  for 
employment. ' ' '  Still  the  force  of  statistics  must  apparently 
yield  to  the  living  proof,  furnished  by  the  ever-present 
"army  of  the  unemployed,"  that  there  are  already  more 
men  than  jobs  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  every  new  immigrant,  in 
order  to  live,  must  take  away  the  job  from  some  one  else 
who  has  been  here  before.'  A  study  of  the  sources  of  un- 
employment shows  the  fallacy  of  the  premises  upon  which 
the  poptdar  argument  is  based. 

Unemplo3rment  in  its  present  form  is  a  problem  peculiar 
to  our  industrial  system,  but  alternations  of  work  and  in- 
voluntary idleness  were  incidents  of  the  life  on  the  old  New 
England  farm  as  well.  The  disappearance  of  slavery  in 
New  England  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  long  winters 
during  which  the  time  of  the  n^gro  slave  could  not  be  fully 

'  Report  of  (he  Ind$isirial  Comrnissiomt  voL  xv.,  p.  309. 

*  "The  popular  oomoeption  is  of  industry  as  rigidly  limited — a  sphere 
of  cast  iron  in  which  men  straggle  for  living  room;  in  which  the  greater 
the  room  taken  by  any  one  man  the  less  must  there  be  for  others;  In 
which  the  greater  the  number  of  men  the  worst  must  be  the  case  of 
an."— W.  H.  Beveridge:  Unemployment,  a  Problem  of  Industry^  p.  11. 
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employed.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  an  New 
Bngland  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  ad* 
vocated  on  the  ground  that  it  would  ^'give  emplo3rment  to  a 
great  number  of  persons^  especially  females  who  now  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness/'' 

On  the  old  farm,  however,  work  and  leisure  were  shared 
by  all  members  of  the  household  and  all  were  supported 
by  the  work  of  the  busy  months.  The  differentiation  of 
lumbering,  dairying,  slaughtering,  tool  making,  canning, 
spinning,  weaving,  dressmaking,  etc.,  from  farming  has 
destroyed  the  former  co-ordination  of  those  occupations. 
Nowadays,  whenever  work  in  any  of  them  grows  scarce, 
some  of  the  workers  are  cut  off  from  the  pay-roll  and  become 
"unemployed." 

The  most  generally  recognized  cause  of  unemployment  is 
seasonal  variation  of  business  activity.  Accoiding  to  the 
census  of  1900,  among  masons  and  plasterers  more  than 
one  half  were  out  of  work  a  portion  of  the  year.  Next 
follow  brick-  and  tile-makers,  of  whom  nearly  one  half 
were  at  times  tmemployed.  Among  paper-hangers,  the  pro- 
portion was  44  per  cent;  among  carpenters  and  painters, 
over  40  per  cent;  among  fishermen,  about  one  half;  among 
sailors,  one  third.  All  these  occupations  are  dependent 
upon  the  weather.  Other  trades  are  dependent  upon  and 
decline  with  these.  Then  there  are  trades  dependent 
partly  upon  the  weather  and  partly  upon  social  customs; 
more  than  one  fourth  (27  per  cent)  of  all  tailors  were  out 
of  work  at  some  period  during  the  year  1900.'  In  the 
busiest  season  the  supply  of  labor  in  such  trades  may  often- 
times be  short  of  the  demand,  necessitating  overtime  work; 

'  Helen  L.  Sumner:  "History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the  United 
States,"  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in 
United  States,  vol.  ix.,  p.  43.  See  also  pp.  38, 39.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  centuxy  the  mills  employed  many  farm  girls  who 
were  "not  constantly  at  work,  but  as  they  had  leisure  from  other  house- 
hold employment." — Ibid.,  p. 47.  See  aJso  Simons:  Social  Forces  in 
American  History,  p.  172  et  seq. 

« OuupaUons  at  the  XII.  Census,  Tables  LXXXVU.,  and  XC. 
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yet  even  this  shortage  of  labor  will  not  save  a  portion  of  the 
force  engaged  in  such  trades  from  idleness  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  competitors  for 
positions  in  such  trades  would  obviously  not  relieve  the 
situation.  Masonry  may  serve  as  an  esample.  CXtt  of 
every  looo  masons  555  were  tmemployed  some  time  during 
the  census  year  1900  and  there  was  steady  work  all  year 
around  for  only  445. '  Could  the  number  of  masons  in  the 
United  States  have  been  reduced  to  the  445  who  had  steady 
work  in  1900,  unemployment  would  thereby  not  have  been 
diminated.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  445  who  were 
employed  all  year  around  when  there  were  555  more  masons 
in  busy  times  would  have  lost  part  of  their  working  time 
with  the  exclusion  of  their  competitors.  The  explanation 
of  this  apparent  paradox  is  that  there  is  steady  work  on  a 
building  for  about  one  half  of  the  total  number  employed 
at  the  busiest  time — ^probably  inside  work  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  weather.  But  a  building  cannot  be  con- 
structed all  inside.  If  the  number  of  masons  were  reduced 
from  1000  to  500,  the  building  operations  at  the  busiest 
season  would  necessarily  have  to  be  reduced  one  half,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  slack  season  there  would  be  only 
enough  inside  work  for  250  and  the  other  195  of  the  445 
who  had  steady  work  in  1900  would  now  go  idle.  The 
same  condition  exists  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  many 
other  industries. 

In  order  to  eliminate  unemplojrment  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dovetail  the  busy  and  the  slack  seasons  in  the  various 
industries  upon  such  a  plan  as  would  produce  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  of  the  nation  over  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  might  be  possible  if  all  mines,  mills,  and  trans- 
portation lines  were  operated  by  one  nation-wide  combine. 
Buch  an  adjustment  of  half  a  million  independent  business 
establishments,  however,  is  not  feasible  for  more  than  one 
ceason.  In  the  first  place,  the  periods  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  demand  for  labor  are  largly  contemporaneous,  in 

*  OceupaHons  ai  ike  XIL  Census,  p.  ocsxzii..  Table  CX. 
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an  ixidtistries  (see  Diagram  V).'  The  highest  number 
employed  in  manufactures,  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
as  wdl  as  in  every  one  of  the  principal  States,  is  found  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall,  the  lowest  in  winter.  The  workman 
who  is  laid  off  in  January  has,  as  a  rule,  no  opportunity 
to  secure  other  work. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  the  slack  period  in  one 
industry  coincides  with  the  busiest  period  in  another,  the 
mobility  of  labor  is  quite  limited.  The  skilled  trades  admit 
of  no  shifting  from  one  occupation  to  another.  May  was 
the  busiest  month  of  the  jrear  1899  (see  Diagram  V). 
In  51  industries  an  additional  force  of  400,000  men  was 
at  work  in'  excess  of  the  permanent  force  employed  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  including  the  slack  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  four  industries  for  which  May  was  the 
dullest  month,  but  the  aggregate  number  laid  off  in  those 
industries  was  less  than  7000.  And  yet  with  all  that 
demand  for  labor  some  of  them  must  have  remained  out  of 
work.  There  were,  «.£.,  1924  idle  jewelry  workers.  Help 
was  wanted  in  brick  yards,  74,000  men;  carpenter  shops, 
71,000;  custom  tailoring  shops,  16,000;  carriage  and  wagon 
shops,  14,000;  planing  mills,  13,000;  cigar  factories,  6000; 
cheese  factories,  5000,  etc.  There  was  not  a  single  industry, 
however,  among  the  51,  which  could  furnish  employment 
to  the  1924  idle  jewelry  workers.'  Had  every  one  of  the 
extra  400,000  men  been  deported  to  Europe,  the  1924  idir 
jewelers  would  nevertheless  have  remained  unemployed. 
Even  if  all  the  laborers  in  the  brickyards  were  of  un- 
adulterated Puritan  stock,  a  jewelry  worker  would  consider 
it  beneath  his  social  status  to  do  rough  work  in  a  brickyard 
while  waiting  for  the  resumption  of  work  at  Tiffany's. 
The  natural  tendency  is  for  the  fact  of  seasonal  fluctuation 
to  be  recognized  as  a  normal  incident  of  the  industry  an^ 
to  be  allowed  for  in  the  standard  of  wages. 

The  only  class  of  labor  whicb  is  capable  of  shifting  from 

'  Baaed  upon  figures  of  XJL  Ctmus  Report  on  ManufaehireSt  vdL.  i. 
Table  3,  p.  6a.  '  See  Appendix,  Table  IL 
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one  indtLstry  to  another  is  unskilled  labor.  Yet  the  localiza- 
tion of  industries  sets  also  a  limit  to  the  mobility  of  unskilled 
labor.  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  compare  the  iron  and 
steel  and  tbe  lumber  industry.  Both  employ  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  laborers.  The  variation  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  number  of  men  employed  is  over  200,000  in  the 
latter  and  only  80,000  in  the  former.  Assuming  that  busy 
and  dull  times  dovetail  in  the  two  industries,  we  shall 
nevertheless  find  interchange  of  unskilled  labor  between 
them  restricted  by  geographical  location.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  are  employed  in  Pennsylvania; 
there  were  38,000  of  them  unemployed  at  one  time  or 
another  in  1899,  whereas  the  highest  ntunber  of  extra  men 
hired  during  the  same  year  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
same  State  was  about  9000;  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
idle  iron  and  steel  workers  of  Pennsylvania  could  find  no 
employment  in  the  lumber  industry  within  their  own 
State.  The  same  was  true  of  Ohio,  where  there  were  at 
one  time  or  another  13,000  unemployed  iron  and  steel 
workers,  while  only  6300  temporary  men  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Itunber  industry  within  the  same  State.  Men 
were  wanted  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,'  but  the  laborer  who  is  employed  on  and 
off  in  a  steel  mill  arotmd  Pittsburgh  will  not  take  the  risk 
in  the  intervals  to  himt  for  a  temporary  job  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Minnesota. 

The  local  and  seasonal  divergencies  between  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  labor  have  called  into  existence  the 
labor  agent  or  the  ''padrone, "  whose  business  is  that  of  a 
broker  in  the  labor  market.  To  declaim  against  him  is  as 
futile  as  to  condemn  the  broker  in  the  Produce  Exchange. 
The  casual  or  ''discontinuous''  laborer  in  New  York  City 
has  no  means  to  learn  that  men  are  wanted  by  a  railway 
company  in  the  West  or  South.  The  labor  agent,  who  is  in 
communication  with  railway  companies,  building  contrac- 
tors, and  other  great  employers  of  labor,  renders  a  service 

*X/J.  Cnwttfr  ManufaOureSf  Part  I,  Table  4,  pp.  254-^55, 286-291. 
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both  to  the  emplo3^er  and  to  the  laborer.  Being  in  business 
for  profit,  he  charges  a  commission  for  his  services.  That  a 
broker  of  this  dass  is  apt  to  take  advantage  of  his  client 
does  not  mark  him  as  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of 
mankind  in  kindred  occupations.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
think  that  the  labor  agent  is  the  specific  product  of  Italian 
or  Greek  immigration.  We  learn  from  the  recent  report 
of  Dr.  Helen  L.  Sumner  on  the  History  of  Women  in  Industry 
inthe  £/n«^5to/ef  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  factory 
system,  before  the  era  of  immigration,  the  New  England 
factories  "put  forth  systematic  efforts  to  attract  the  farm- 
ers' daughters  of  the  surrounding  country.*'    A  common 

method  of  securing  girls  for  the  factories  was  to  scad  oat  agents  to  the 
country  districts  who  were  paid  a  stipulated  sum  per  head  for  hiring 
girls.  As  early  as  1831  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Patriot  announced  that 
"  a  valuable  caigo,  consisting  of  50  females,  was  recently  imported  into 
this  State  from 'Down  Bast 'by  one  of  the  Boston  packets.  .  .  ."The 
Cabotville  Chronicle  spoke  in  1864  of  a  "  long,  low,  black,  wagon"  which 
makes  r^jular  trips  to  the  North  of  the  State,  cruising  around  in  Ver- 
mont  and  New  Hampshire  with  a  "commander"  whose  heart  must  be 
as  black  as  his  craft,  who  is  paid  a  dollar  a  head  for  all  he  brings  to  the 
market,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  if  they  bring  them 
from  such  a  distance  that  they  cannot  easily  get  back.  This  is  done 
by  ''hoisting  false  colors,"  and  representing  to  the  girls  that  they  can 
tend  more  machinery  than  is  possible  and  that  the  work  is  so  very 
neat,  and  the  wages  such  that  they  can  dress  in  silks  and  spend  half 
their  time  in  reading.' 

The  abuses  of  unscrupulous  labor  agents  must  not  blind 
us,  however,  to  the  fact  that  they  perform  a  necessary 
social  function,  viz.,  that  of  distributing  the  labor  supply 
where  it  is  wanted.  The  main  shortcoming  of  this  system 
of  distribution  of  labor  is  its  inadequacy.  The  total  number 
of  laborers  shipped  by  all  employment  agencies  out  of  New 
York  City  to  twenty-six  States  in  more  than  two  years 
(May  1, 1904,  to  July  31, 1906)  was  only  40,737,'  i.e.,  about 

*  Report  OH  CondiHon  of  Woman  and  ChSd  Wate-Eaimers  in  ike 
United  States,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  80*81 

*  Frank  J.  Sheridan:    "Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  Unddlled  Im- 
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17,000  a  year.  The  total  number  of  laborers  who  were 
unemployed  at  any  time  during  the  census  year  1900  (the 
latest  for  which  data  are  available)  was  40,108'  and  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  1904-1906,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1900.*  It  is  safe  to  say  tiiat  the 
labor  agencies  were  able  to  place  outside  of  New  York 
City  less  than  one  half  of  all  unemployed  laborers.  The 
majority  stayed  in  New  York  waiting  for  work  "to  pick  up." 

We  come  next  to  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  business 
which  result  in  variations  of  the  number  employed  from 
year  to  jrear.  A  temporary  decline  in  business  means 
unemployment  for  a  number  of  wage-earners  who  were 
employed  the  year  before.  Such  fluctuations  of  business 
occur  in  countries  with  a  net  emigration,  like  Great  Britain, 
or  in  France  whose  population  is  practically  stationary,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  ci  these  fluctua- 
tions of  business  activity  ''is  the  requirement  in  each  trade 
of  reserves  of  labor  to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  work  inci- 
dental to  years  of  prosperity."^  An  illustration  of  the 
range  of  these  cyclical  fluctuations  is  given  in  Diagram 
VI.  on  p.  125.* 

The  most  important  cause  of  unemployment  in  point  of 
numbers  affected,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
''the  actual  demand  is  that  of  each  of  many  separate 
employers  in  many  different  places."'    The  effect  of  this 

dissipation  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  each  trade"*  upon 


$t 


nugnuit  Laborers  in  United  States,"  JMUUn  of  the  Bunau  rf  Labor, 
No.  73,  p.  417. 

'  Oceupaiimu  ai  the  XII.  Census,  Table  XLIII.,  p.  634. 

'  Aoeording  to  the  statisticB  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor,  the 
latio  of  unemployed  in  1900  was  31.0  per  cent;  in  1904, 3a5  per  cent; 
in  1905, 14.6  per  cent  and  in  1906,  S.6  per  cent,  averaging  for  1904- 
1906, 17.9  per  cent.  (Bepcrt  of  the  New  Yorh  Bwreau  of  Labor  Statistics f 
1908,  p.  zviii.,  Table  i  a)  While  these  figures  relate  to  members  of  labor 
nnioos  only,  they  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  oomparieoo  of  general 
busmen  conditioQS  in  various  years.  'Beveridge,  loe.  ciL^  p.  13. 

<  Based  on  Report  rf  (he  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StatistieSt  i9io» 
p.  viti.  *  Beveridge,  loc.  cit.,  p.  lo.  *  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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the  mass  of  wage-earners  can  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  required  by  all 
establishments  at  their  busiest  seasons  and  the  aggregate 
minimum  number  employed  when  business  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  To  be  sure,  this  difference  does  not  represent  the 
amount  of  unemployment  at  any  given  date»  since  the 
seasonal  variations  are  not  simultaneous  in  all  industries 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unskilled  laborers  readily 
shift  from  one  industry  to  another.  But  every  change  of 
position  involves  some  period  of  unemployment,  as  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  find  a  new  job.  This  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  census  statistics  of  manufactures.  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  average 
number  employed  during  any  month  in  the  year  is  far  short 
of  the  difference  between  tiie  aggregate  greatest  and  the 
aggregate  least  ntmiber  employed  in  all  establishments 
during  the  same  year,  as  shown  in  Table  i6  next  below: 

TABLE  16. 

KANGB  OF  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  BMPLOTMBNT,  I899  AND  I9O4' 


X899 

X904 

Number   emplmd 

Sbnaltane- 

ooaly,  monthly 

average 

Aggreff  ate  in  all 
establishmeata 

at  any  time 
luring  the  year 

Simultane- 

oualy.  monthly 

average 

Aggregate  in  all 
establuhmenU 
at  any  time 
during  the  year 

Maximum. 

Minimum 

5567 
4938 

7069 
4527 

5677 
536a 

7017 

4599 

DiflFerenoe. ... 

Percentage  to 
aggregate 
minimum.  . 

629 
14 

2545 
56 

415 

9 

3418 
.53 

<  CompOed  from  XIL  Census  Report  en  ManMfactnres,  Paxt  I,  p.  59, 
Table  3;  Centus  Report  on  ManufaUyreSt  1905,  Part  1,  p.  Ixrix,,  Table 
XXVII. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
who  had  steady  employment  during  the  year,  the  number 
employed  by  each  individual  manufacturer  on  the  slackest 
day  in  his  own  business  must  be  added  to  similar  ntmibers 
for  all  others,  though  the  days  may  not  have  coincided.  It 
appears  that  this  number  was  less  than  the  lowest  monthly 
average,  which  means  that  even  in  the  worst  month  of  the 
year  more  people  are  wanted  on  an  average  than  can  be 
given  permanent  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
dtuing  the  best  month  of  the  year  1899  only  fourteen  ad- 
ditional wage-earners  were  needed  over  and  above  every 
one  hundred  who  had  permanent  emplo}mient,  actually 
four  times  as  many  persons  were  hired  for  temporary  jobs 
during  the  same  year.  In  1904,  the  proportion  was  still 
more  striking,  the  number  of  persons  hired  temporarily 
was  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  actual  temporary 
force  needed  at  the  busiest  time  during  the  year.  In  either 
year  there  were  over  one  half  as  many  temporary  jobs  as 
permanent  'positions.  Of  course,  these  figtues  comprise 
many  duplications;  there  may  have  been  few  wage-earners 
over  the  greatest  ntunber  that  could  actually  have  been 
employed  at  the  same  time;  in  that  case  each  of  the  tem- 
porary employees  had  about  four  different  jobs  during  the 
year  1899  and  six  during  the  year  1904.  The  unemploy- 
ment intervening  between  one  temporary  job  and  another 
clearly  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  applicants  for 
jobs,  but  was  determined  by  the  vicissitudes  of  business. 

The  whole  problem  of  imemplo3mi«it  is  admirably  eluci- 
dated in  Mr.  Beveridge's  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject, 
from  which  the  following  is  condensed : 

A  general  and  normal  excess  of  the  supply  of  labor  over  the  demand 
appears  to  be  explicable  only  t^  an  excessively  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  such  an  explanatior  does  not  square  with  the  facts  showing 
irreducible  mininrmm  of  unemployment  precisely  in  those  industries 
which  have  grown  with  exceptional  rapidity  in  recent  years. 

The  general  formula  for  the  supply  of  labor  in  an  industry  appears  to 
be  this:  for  work  requiring,  if  concentrated  at  one  spot,  at  most  ninety- 
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eight  men,  there  will  actually  be  eighty  in  regular  enq>loymentrtheie 
will  be  a  hundred  in  all,  so  that  at  all  times  two  at  least  are  out  of  work. 
The  twenty,  however,  are  as  much  part  of  the  industrial  system  as  are 
the  eighty ;  the  reserve  is  as  indispensable  as  the  regulars.  The  idleness, 
now  of  some,  now  of  others,  of  the  reserve  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  uneo^loyment.  The  figures  here  given  have 
only  an  illustrative  value;  the  proportion  of  regular  and  reserve  and 
irreducible  minimum  vary  firom  trade  to  trade.  The  principle  is  of  the 
greatest  generality.  The  rule  for  each  trade  is  to  have  more  men  than 
are  called  for  together  even  at  the  busiest  moment. 

The  normal  state  of  every  industry  is  to  be  overcrowded  with'  labor, 
in  the  sense  of  having  drawn  into  it  more  men  than  can  ever  find  em- 
ploynaent  in  it  at  any  one  time.  This  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
work  of  each  industry  being  distributed  between  many  separate  em- 
ployees each  subject  to  fluctuations  of  fortune.  It  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  demand  far  labor,  not  upon  the  volume  of  the  whole  supply. 

To  speak  of  the  reserve  of  labor  in  a  trade  may  become,  in  fact,  only 
another  way  of  speaking  of  the  whole  volume  ci  tmemployment  in  it* 
The  change,  however,  is  not  one  of  words  alone.  It  implies  a  revolu- 
tion of  mental  attitude.  It  involves  perception  of  unemployment,  not 
as  a  thing  standing  by  itself— an  inexplicable  excrescence  on  the  indus- 
trial ^stem — but  as  a  thing  directly  related  to  that  qrstem  and  as 
necessary  to  it  as  are  capital  and  labor  themselves. 

Unemployment  is  not  to  be  identified  as  a  problem  ofteneral  eoer-popula^ 
Hon.  XJnemi^oyment  arises  because,  while  the  supply  of  labor  grows 
steadily,  the  demand  for  labor,  in  growing,  varies  incessantly  in  volume, 
distribution,  and  character.  This  variation  in  several  of  its  forms  at 
least  flows  directly  from  the  control  of  production  by  many  competiqg 
empbyers.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  industrial  world  is  split  up 
into  separate  groups  of  producers— each  group  with  a  life  of  its  own,  and 
growing  or  decaying  in  ceaseless  attrition  upon  its  neighbors— ihere 
must  be  insecurity  of  employnaent.  Unemployment,  in  other  words, 
is  to  some  extent  at  least  part  of  the  price  ci  industrial  competition- 
part  of  the  waste  without  which  there  could  be  no  competition  at  alL' 

B.     Unemploymenl  and  Immigration 

It  has  been  shown  that  unemployment  does  not  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  the  supply  of  labor,  but  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  labor,  which  produces  a 
"relative  surplus-population.*'    Is  it  not  possible,  however 

^  Beveridge,  he,  cit,,  pp.  70,  76,  99, 100, 103,  335. — "A  surplus  labor- 
ing population  is  ...  a  condition  of  existence  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
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production.  •  .  •  With  aocttmulation,  and  the  development  of  produo- 
tivenesB  of  labor  that  accompanies  it,  the  power  of  sudden  expansion 
of  capital  grows  also.  .  .  .  lliere  mttst  be  the  possibility  of  throwing 
great  masses  of  men  suddenly  on  the  decisive  points  without  injury  to 
the  scale  of  production  in  other  spheres.  .  .  .  The  whole  form  of  the 
movement  of  modem  industry  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  constant 
transformation  of  a  part  of  the  laboring  population  into  unemployed  or 
half-employed  hands.  .  .  .  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  general  move- 
ments of  wages  are  exclusively  regulated  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  industrial  reserve  army.  .  .  .  They  are,  therefore,  not 
determined  by  the  variations  of  the  absolute  ntunber  of  the  working 
population,  but  by  the  varying  proportions  in  which  the  working  class 
is  divided  into  active  and  reserve  army,  by  the  increase  or  diminutirn 
in  the  relative  amount  of  the  surplus  population." — Karl  Marx,  Capital^ 
part  I.,  ch.  XXV.,  sec.  3. 
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that  the  effects  of '  'the  normal  glutting  of  the  labor  market" ' 
may  be  aggravated  by  immigration? 

It  is  asserted^  indeed,  on  the  strength  of  the  investigation 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  "  that  the  point  of  complete 
saturation  has  already  been  reached  in  the  emplo3mient 
of  recent  immigrants  in  mining  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments."' The  Commission  holds  "that  even  with  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  industry  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  created  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor, 
which  "is  reflected  in  a  curtailed  number  of  working 
days."* 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor 
indirectly  affects  the  skilled  trades;  more  workers  who 
might  otherwise  find  employment  as  unskilled  laborers  are 
pushed  up  the  scale  to  compete  for  skilled  positions.  This 
is  especially  felt  in  slack  seasons  when  skilled  mechanics 
would  welcome  any  kind  of  work,  even  unskilled,  which 
would  tide  them  over  the  hard  times.  But  the  oversupply 
of  unskilled  labor  restricts  their  opportunities  in  this  field 
and  intensifies  competition  in  the  skilled  trades.  When  two 
competitors  apply  for  one  job  in  an  overstocked  labor 
market,  the  cheaper  man  will  outbid  the  other.  It  is 
accordingly  inevitable  that  the  immigrant  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living  must  displace  the  American  workman. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  we  must  find  a  higher  percentage 
of  unemployment  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign- 
bom  breadwinners.  In  fact,  however,  we  find  the  following 
percentages  of  unemployment  ascertained  by  the  census  for 

)   « Beveridge,  loc.  cit,,  p.  13. 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  ciL,  p.  197. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  39.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  consistently  adhere  to  this  view.  Elsewhere,  in  dis- 
cussing the  causes  of  the  outward  movement  of  immigrants  leaving  the 
United  States  permanently,  the  Commission  says:  "That  it  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  opportunity  for  empbyment,  except  in  a  period  of  depression, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  European  laborers 
who  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  here." — Ibid.^ 
vol.  4  (in  press). 
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1900:  native  white  males,  21.2  per  cent;  foreign  white  males 
21.0  per  cent.* 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  negligible. 
The  figures  do  not  sustain  the  theory  that  the  immigrants 
have  an  advantage  over  the  native  American  workmen  in 
the  matter  of  securing  employment.  Has  the  "cheap'' 
immigrant  a  better  chance  to  hold  his  job,  once  secured, 
than  the  native  American  workman?  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  found  in  the  following  table  reproduced  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  8,  p.  87. 

TABLE  17. 


CBNTiDISTKIBUTION  OF  NATIVB  AND  FOKEIGN-BORN  IfALB  IRON  AND 
STBEL  WORKERS  l6  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  BY  NUMBER 

OF  MONTHS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Number  of  months 

Native  bom 

Foreign 
bom 

employea 

Of  native  father 

Of  foreign  father 

9  and  over 

60.3 

23.4 

13.5 
2.9 

50.2 
38.3 
17.I 

4-4 

41.4 

32.3 
30.1 

6.3 

6  and  under  9 

3  and  under  6 

1  ^es8  than  3 

Total 

lOO.O 

* 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Occupations  <U  the  XII,  Census,  p.  ccxxvL  The  census  averages  for 
ttnempbyment  among  female  breadwinners  are  not  reliable.  The 
liighest  latios  of  unemployment  were  found  among  school  teachers,  61.2 
per  cent,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  44.3  per  cent,  (p.  cczzxi),  where- 
as the  ratio  for  manufactures  was  33.4  per  cent,  for  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  17.1  per  cent,  and  for  trade  and  transportation,  ii.i  per 
cent  (p.  ccxxviii).  The  teachers'  vacation  was  included  by  the  compilers 
of  the  census  data  under  unemployment.  Similarly,  we  find  that  in 
most  of  the  census  tal  les  on  occupations  female  members  of  farmers' 
families  who  were  helping  on  the  farm  were  lumped  together  with 
hired  help  under  the  common  designation  of  "agricultural  laborers." 
These  "farm  laborers  (members  of  family)  *'  numbered  two  thirds  of  all 
"agricultural  laborers"  {ibid,,  p.  7).  The  part  of  the  year  when  there 
was  no  work  for  them  on  the  farm  was  also  counted  as  "  unemployment."^ 
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The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission  do  not 
show  that  the  immigrant  holds  his  position  longer  than  the 
American-bom  workman.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  which  is  among  those  most  affected  by 
Immigration,  the  native  workman  is  given  more  steady 
employment  than  the  immigrant. 

I£  there  exists  a  causal  connection  between  immigration 
and  tmemployment,  we  must  expect  to  find  more  unemploy- 
ment in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the 
immigrants  are  mostly  concentrated.  This  assumption  is 
disproved  by  Table  i8  next  following: 

TABLE  i8. 

COHPABAHVB  PBRCBMTAGBS   OF    UMBMPLOTBD   AMD   OP  FOKBI(»l-BORy 
BRBADWINNBRS  BY  GBOGBAPHICAL  DIVISIONS,  I9OO' 


iOMBn^Ucd  diviriona 


lUtiooffar^ 
den  white 
to  total  noin- 
ber  oi  bread- 
wiaaara 


Ratio  of  bfeadwinneni  unemployed  dur- 
ing aporti<m  of  the  year  to  total  number 
in  each  da«  and  diinaioa 


Maaofactaxing  and 
mechanical  iranoite 


Domestic  and 
peraonal  eervioe 
vinduding  la- 
borers) 


CmUmenUU  Untied 

States. 

South  Atlantic. ... 
South  Central. ... 
North  Central. .. . 

Western 

North  Atlantic.... 


IQ.T 

2.9 

3-7 

ass 

27.7 

31  5 


25.3 
28.6 

29.5 
28.1 

25-7 


s8.i 
28.1 
31 -o 

30-7 
28.6 

24.3 


As  a  result  of  this  method  of  dassification^  the  number  of  "  unemployed '' 
female  agricultund  laborers  (293,707)  exceeded  y  nearly  one  third  the 
total  number  of  hired  female  farm  help  (222,597).  These  two  classes 
of  oocupations  furnished  two  fifths  of  £dl  unemployed  females  (494,202 
out  of  a  total  of  1,241492),  while  the  ratio  of  foreign-bom  was  only 
5.3  per  cent  for  teachers  and  0.8  per  cent  for  agricultural  laborers 
{Und,,  pp.  lo-ii.  Table  2).  In  consequence  the  average  percentage  of 
*'  unemployment  *'  for  native  white  women  in  all  occupations  appears  to 
be  higher  than  for  foreign-bom.  It  is  evident  that  the  census  data  on 
unemplpy  ent  among  women  are  misleading,  which  is  conceded  in  the 
census  report. 

'  OeetipaUons  ai  the  XIL  Census,  Table  XCIII.»  pp.  hood.,  ccxzxv.t 
•ad  ccnzvi..  Tables  XVH.  and  XCIIL 
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A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  pefcentage  of  tm* 
employment  is  not  affected  by  the  percentage  of  foreign-* 
bom  engaged  in  the  main  classes  of  occupations.  The 
variation  of  the  ratio  of  tmemployment  from  section  to 
section  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  ratio  of  un- 
employment in  manufactures  is  the  same  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  North  Atlantic  States,  though  there  are 
very  few  foreign-bom  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  while 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  they  constitute  nearly  one 
third  of  all  operatives.  In  all  other  sections  of  the  country 
the  ratio  of  unemployment  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
breadwinners  engaged  in  manufactures  is  less,  and  in  the 
South  Central  States  much  less  than  in  the  North  Atlan* 
tic  States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  occupations  lumped  together  in  census  statistics  under 
the  head  of  ''domestic  and  personal  service,'*  which  in* 
dudes  unskilled  laborers.  We  find  the  lowest  ratio  of  un« 
employment  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  with  31.5  per 
cent  of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  and  the  highest  in  the 
South  Central  States,  with  but  37  per  cent  of  foreign-bom 
breadwinners. 

Compamtive  statistics  showing  the  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  by 
sex  and  by  States  are  available  for  the  manufacturing 
industries  at  the  XII.  Census.  The  measure  of  unemploy- 
ment, for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  is  the  difference 
between  the  total  greatest  and  the  total  least  monthly 
average  number  employed,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  greatest  monthly  average.  The  data  for  manufactures 
relate  to  the  calendar  year  1899  and  the  distribution  of 
breadwinners  by  nativity  is  for  the  summer  of  1900.  The 
dates  are  sufficiently  close  to  make  the  figures  comparable.* 

There  is  considerable  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  of  that  of  foreign-bom,  by  States.  There 
are  some  States  with  a  high  percentage  of  foreign-bom  and 

« See  Appendix,  Table  IIL 
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low  ratio  of  unemplo}mient  and  vice  versa;  there  are  others 
with  high  percentages  both  of  foreign-bom  and  of  un- 
employment and  vice  versa.  The  ratio  of  unemplojrment 
seems  sometimes  to  rise  and  sometimes  to  fall  with  the 
percentages  of  foreign-bom.  But  a  significant  corrda- 
tion  between  the  two  ratios  is  disclosed  if  all  States 
are  combined  into  two  areas  according  to  the  ratio  of 
fordgn-bom  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
pursuits: 

I.  Those  States  where  the  ratio  of  fordgn-bom  in 
manufactures  is  bdow  the  average  for  the  United  States; 

II.  Those  States  where  that  ratio  is  above  the  average 
for  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  relating  to  each  area  are  summarized 
separatdy  for  male  and  female  wage-earners  in  Tables  19 
and  20. 

TABLE  19/ 

GSSiLTBST  AND  LEAST  NUMBER  OF  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS  EMPLOYED  IK 
MAmJFACTURSS  DURING  ANY  ONE  MONTH  OF  THE  TEAR  1899, 
GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FOREIGN- 
BORN  MALES  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANICAL 
PURSUITS  IN  1900,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 


States  with  percentage 

Employed  in 

manufactures 

(thousands) 

Unemployed 
Bometmie 

Per  cent  ratio  of  foreign- 
bom  to  all  males  in 
manufactures  and  me- 
chanical pursuits. 

of    foreign-bom     in 
manufactures      and 

Least 
number 

Great- 
est 
number 

Thou- 
sands 

Percent  of 
greatest 
number 
employed 

Least 

• 

Greatest 

Below  the  average. . 
Above  the  average. . 

1224 
2524 

1 501 
2907 

277 

18.5 
13-3 

1.0 
33.3 

31.9 
53.8 

Total 

3748 

4408 

660 

15.0 

Average 

M.7 

o* 

-# 

Unemployment 
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GBEATBSTAMD  LEAST  NUUBBR  OF  FEIIALB  WAGB-BASNBRS  BMFLOTBD  IN 
MANUFACTUXBS  DUXING  ANT  ONB  MONTH  OF  THB  TBAR  I899,  GSBAT- 
BST  NUMBER  OF  UNBMFLOTBD,  AND  PERCBNTAGB  OF  FOKBIGN>BOBN 
FBMALBS  .ENGAGBD  IN  MANUFACTUSBS  AND  MECHANICAL  PUXSUITS, 
IN  1900,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 


States  with  peroentafie 
of    fordgn-boni     tn 

mechanical  puiitdu 

Bmployed  in 
manufacturet 

Unemployed 
sometime 

Per  cent  ratio  of  foreign- 
bom  to  «U  females  in 
manufactures  and  me- 

Least 

ntimher 

Great- 
est 
number 

Thou- 
sands 

Per  cent  of 
greatest 
number 

employed 

Least 

Greatest 

Below  the  average. . 
Above  the  average. . 

352 
573 

442 
668 

90 
95 

20.4 
14.2 

0.2 
22.7 

20.3 
46.2 

Total 

925 

IIIO 

185 

16.4 

Average 
21 --A 

'-r 

Combining  all  the  States  where  the  immigrants  furnish 
from  one  third  to  more  than  one  half  of  all  males  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits,  we  find  that  the 
ratio  of  unemplo3rment  in  that  area  as  a  whole  is  lower  than 
in  the  other  area,  where  the  immigrants  are  few  in  numbers, 
rising  in  no  State  to  one  third  of  all  males  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  falling  as  low  as  i  per  CGQt. 
The  same  rule  holds  true  with  regard  to  female  wage-earners 
employed  in  manufactures.  On  the  whole,  unemploymentis 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  relative  number  of  foreign-bom. 

The  und^lying  cause  of  tiiis  relation  will  be  apparent, 
if  we  remember  that  the  number  of  foreign-bom  wage- 
earners  is  regulated  by  immigration  and  emigration  and 
that  both  movements  promptly  respond  to  changes  in  the 
business  situation.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

Still  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemployment  by  States 
may  be  affected  by  the  localization  of  industries;  certain 
industries  concentrated  in  a  State  with  a  small  foreign-bom 
population  may  through  climatic  or  other  causes  be  more 
subject  to  dbb  and  flow  than  other  industries  located  in  a 
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State  with  a  lai:ge  ixmnigrant  population.  The  ratio  of 
unemploymeat  must  therefore  be  oompaied  for  difEerent 
occupations  with  a  varying  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
breadwinners. 

Diagram  VII  furnishes  the  data  for  a  comparative  study 
of  fifty  leadixig  occupations  which  gave  employment,  in 
1900,  to  seven  and  a  half  million  male  breadwixmers.^ 

If  it  be  true  that  unemployment  is  intensified  by  immi- 
gration, the  aggregations  of  solid  black  bars  representing 
unemployment  and  striped  bars  representing  the  percentage 
of  foreign-bom  male  breadwinners  in  each  occupation 
should  be  expected  to  display  some  similarity  in  outline. 
No  sudi  tendency  is  suggested  by  the  diagram ;  the  variation 
of  the  ratio  of  unemplo3rment  for  difEerent  occupations 
shows  no  effects  of  immigration. 

Although  the  number  of  occupations  selected  for  compari- 
son, as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them,  is 
very  large  and  well  distributed  over  all  sections  of  the 
country,  yet,  in  order  to  dinunate  the  possible  effect  of 
localization  of  industries,  we  shall  next  compare  the  varia- 
tions of  the  ratios  of  unemployment  and  of  the  percentage  of 
foreign-bom  within  the  same  occupations  by  States.  Space 
forbids  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the  leading  occupa- 
tions  shown  in  Diagram  VII.  Our  study  will  be  confined  to 
three  occupation  groups:  bituminous  coal-miners,  common 
laborers,  and  cotton-mill  operatives.  The  first  two  have 
been  selected  in  view  of  the  popular  belief,  accepted  by  the 
Immigration  Commission,  that  they  are  suffering  from  an 
oversupply  of  unskilled  immigrant  labor.  The  cotton-mill 
operatives,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  the  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  New  England  mills,  where  the  majority  of  the 
workers  are  of  foreign  birth,  with  the  Southern  mills 
dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  native  labor. 

Diagram  VlII  presents  in  graphic  form  the  ratio  of  un- 

*The  oompumtive  figures  for  these  occupations,  as  wdl  as  for  the 
leading  occapatioQS  of  female  breadwinners  are  given  in  thefAppoodix. 
Table  IV. 
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employment  in  tritmninous  coal-mining  collated  with  the 

percentage  of  foreign-bom  miners.    The  former  ratio  haa 

Diagram  Vm 

le  ^  .9  .  o    • 


Wt^fhxenfage  fbreign-bom 

CS2S^  fiatio  of  Uhtmptoymenf 

vm.    Ratio  of  nnemploymeot  In  blttnninoiu 

cod  mines,  igoa,  and  percentage  of 

forelcn-bom  miners,  1900. 

been  computed  by  the  method  applied  above  to  manu- 
factures.  The  greatest  and  the  least  number  of  wage- 
earners  are  taken  from  the  census  report  on  Mines  and 
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Quarries  for  1902,  while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  is 
that  for  1900,  but  the  dates  are  sufficiently  near  for  compara- 
tive purposes.'  As  the  statistics  of  occupations  by  States 
do  not  distinguish  coal  miners  from  other  miners  and 
quarrymen,  the  comparison  is  confined  to  those  States  where 
coal  mining  was  practically  the  only  mining  industry.' 
The  diagram  includes,  however,  all  principal  coal-mining 
States  in  1902  which  produced  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
coal  output  of  the  United  States.  ^  No  connection  between 
unemployment  and  immigration  is  disclosed  by  the  diagram. 
Pennsylvania,  which  holds  the  third  highest  place  according 
to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  miners,  stands  nert  to  the 
State  with  the  lowest  ratio  of  tmemployment.  The  highest 
ratio  of  imemplo3rment  is  found  in  West  Virginia,  where 
the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  miners  is  next  to  the  lowest 

Similar  variations  by  States  appear  in  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  other  two  occupations  selected  for  compari- 
son. To  further  trace  the  interdependence,  if  any, 
between  immigration  and  unemployment  in  these  occupa- 
tions, we  shall  again  combine  all  States  into  two  areas, 
first,  according  to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom;  and  next, 
in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  results  of  these  combinations  are  summarized  in 
Tables  21  and  22.^ 

An  examination  of  Table  21  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  slightly  less  in  the  area  where  the 
inuxiigrants  furnish  44  per  cent  of  all  common  labor,  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  where  the  foreign-bom 
laborers  constitute  one  tenth  of  the  total  number.     The 

'  See  Appendix,  Table  V. 

*  In  Pennsylvania  a  large  number  of  ooal  miners  were  emplosred  in  the 
anthxBcite  mines;  the  latter,  however,  were  affected  by  the  strike  of  1903 
and  could  for  this  reason  not  be  included  in  a  comparison  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  number  employed.  But  the  employment  of 
inmiigrants  is  general  in  both  classes  of  mines. 

*  Mines  and  Quarries,  p.  680. 

4  Detailed  statistical  data  for  each  State  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
Tables  VI.  and  VII. 
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TABLE  3X. 

LABOIBRS  (male),  P0KBIGN*B0KK  AND  UNBKFLOTBD,  X90a 


Total 

FoTBig&'bam 

Unemployed 

Amm 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Nwnber 

Per 
eeat 

With  percentage  of 
foidgn-bom: 

Above  the  average. . . 
Below  the  average .. . 

1,317^18 
1,188,039 

580,683 
122,853 

44.1 

xa3 

570401 
539.324 

43.3 
454 

With  percentage   of 
ttnemploy^: 

Above  the  average .. . 
Below  the  average. . . 

i>03i»548 
1473.699 

252.453 
451.082 

30.6 

498.881 
610,844 

48.4 
41.5 

Total 

2.505.247 

703.535 

28.1 

1,109,725 

44.3 

TABLE  22. 

OOTXOII-IIXLL    OPBRATIVB8   (lCALS)»   POXBIGK-BOBM    AMD    UNBKFEXyYBDt 

1900. 


A  _^>- 

Total 

Poreign-bom 

Unemployed 

Areae 

Nwnber 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 
oent 

With  percentage  of 
foreign-boms  • 

Above  the  aven^^.  • . 
Below  the  average . . . 

65.984 
59.031 

46.009 
X.982 

69.7 
3.4 

7.725 

8.55X 

XI.7 
14.5 

Total 

125.0x5 

52.882 
7X.719 

47.991 
10479 

37499 

384 

X9.8 
52.3 

X6,276 

8.380 
7.842 

X3.0 

X5.6 
9.1 

With  percentage  of 
unenq>]pyea:' 

Above  the  average. . . 
Beb  w  the  average . . . 

Total 

X24,60X 

47.978 

38.5 

X6,222 

X3.0 

'  Exclusive  of  Kentocky  where  the  percentage  of  unen^lpyed  is 
equal  to  the  average. 
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difference  is  negUgible.  Evidently  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  unskilled  laborers  are  everywhere  such  that  wdl- 
nigh  one  half  of  them,  whether  native  or  foreign-bom,  have 
no  steady  work  and  lose  a  part  of  their  time  during  the  year 
in  changing  from  one  situation  to  another.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  States  is  reversed  and  they  are  grouped  into 
two  areas  according  to  whether  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment is  above  or  be!ow  the  average  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  in  the  area  with  the  higher  ratio 
of  unemployment  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  laborers 
is  lower. 

The  same  relation  is  disclosed  by  Table  23  with  r^:ard  to 
male  ootton-mill  operatives.  In  the  area  with  70  per  cent 
of  foreign-bom  operatives  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
is  slightly  less  than  in  the  area  where  96  per  cent  of  all 
operatives  are  of  native  birth.  Reversing  the  arrangement 
we  find  again  that  in  the  area  with  the  higher  ratio  of 
unemployment  only  one  fifth  of  all  operative  are  foreign- 
bom,  whereas,  in  the  area  with  the  lower  ratio  of  unemploy- 
ment over  one  half  of  the  operative  force  are  immigrants. 
In  other  words,  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  attracted  to 
the  cotton  mills  of  those  States  where  opportunities  for 
steady  empIo3rment  are  less  favorable. 

The  preceding  analysis  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  causal  connection  between  unemployment  and  immi- 
gration, the  ratio  of  unemployment  within  the  same  occupa- 
tion being  substantially  the  same  in  areas  with  a  liu^e 
immigrant  population  and  with  practically  none  at  all. 

The  preceding  conclusions  have  been  derived  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  employment  for  one  census 
year.  We  shall  next  examine  whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  immigration  and  unemployment  compared 
for  a  series  of  years.  '  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  collected  aimual  statistics  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  number  of  wage-eamers  employed  in  factories 
since  the  middle  of  the  80's.  Table  23  shows  the  variation 
of  the  ratio  of  unemployment  for  twenty  years  from  1888 
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to  1908.  The  standard  of  comparison  is  the  same  as  before, 
viz.«  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least 
number  employed.' 

TABLE  23. 

RATIO  OP  UNBMFLOTMBNT  IN  MASSACHUSBTTS,  I888-I908* 


Yev 

Percent 

Yew 

Percent 

Year 

1 

Percent 

1888 

23 

1895 

26 

1903 

23 

1889 

23 

1896 

33 

1903 

25 

1890 

22 

1897 

28 

1904 

26 

I89I 

22 

1898 

30 

1905 

23 

1892 

23 

1899 

26 

1906 

29 

1893 

36 

1900 

27 

1907 

25 

1894 

33 

1901 

25 

1908 

33 

The  years  1893,  1894,  ^^^  ^9^^  show  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial crises^  and  the  year  1896  those  of  the  unsettled  business 
situation  produced  by  the  free  silver  agitation.  With 
those  exceptions  the  variation  of  the  ratio  of  unemplo3rment 
from  year  to  year  is  small.  The  ratio  is  lower  for  the  seven 
years  of  the  present  century  characterized  by  heavy  immi- 
gration than  for  the  preceding  decade  when  immigration 
was  small.  The  relation  between  unemployment  and 
immigration  is  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  IX.  ^  It  is 
clearly  seen  that  with  increasing  immigration  unemploy- 

>  The  returns  are  not  complete,  espedally  for  the  earlier  years;  a 
oomparison  of  the  numbers  employed  would  therefore  be  misleading. 
Nevertheless,  the  numbers  reported  are  so  large  that  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  could  not  be  materially  varied  by  the  addition  of  the 
missing  figures.  The  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  call  for  the  number  em- 
ployed during  the  current  and  the  preceding  year.  As  a  lesult  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year  published  in  every  annual  report  are  more 
complete  than  those  published  the  year  before.  A  con^parison  of  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  for  each  year  computed  from  the  numbers 
published  in  two  consecutive  reports  shows  that  the  variations  do  not 
exceed  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent.  In  Table  23  fractions  of  i  per  cent 
have  been  omitted.  *  See  Appendix,  Table  VIIL 

*  See  Appendix,  Table  IX. 
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ment  decreases,  and  with  dedining'immigration  unemploy- 
ment increases.    The  tendency  disclosed  by  this  diagram 

Diagram  IX 


IX.    Ratio  of  tinemploymeiit  of  factory  workers  in  Massachosetts 

and  nomber  of  immigrant  breadwinners  destined  for 

Maisachnsetts,  Z897-X908. 

is  but  a  corroboration  of  the  rule  that  immigration  follows 
the  demand  for  labor.    The  condition  in  Massachusetts, 
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whidi  is  a  manufacturing  State  with  a  large  immigrant 
population,  may  be  accepted  as  t3rpical. 

Heretofore  we  have  dealt  with  unemployment  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  relative  ntunber  of  wage-earners  unem- 
ployed dtujng  any  portion  of  the  year,  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  employment.  It  is  maintained,  however,  by 
the  Immigration  Commission,  that  the  elBEects  of  immi- 
gration  are  reflected  in  a  ''curtailed  number  of  working 
days"  per  wage-earner.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
contains  no  statistical  data  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
There  are,  however,  official  figures  on  this  subject  for  tha 
two  principal  States  affected  by  immigration,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Table  24  shows  the  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1 901 -1909,  the  average  tonnage 
mined  per  day  per  man,  along  with  the  number  of  .immigrant 
miners  and  laborers  bound  for  Pennsylvania  during  the 
fiscal  years  1901-1909.  In  Diagram  X  the  same  data  are 
represented  graphically. 

TABLE  34. 

AVntAGB  NUMBSft  Of  DATS  WOIKBD  IK  BITUIONOUS  COAL  MIMB8  OT 
FBNNSYLVAKU,  AVBKAGB  PRODUCTIOK  PBB  EBCPLOYBB  PBB  DAf 
WORKBD,  AND  NUMBBB  OF  DOaGKAMT  lOllBXS  AND  IJLBOBB0 
(nCLCDING  FABM  IABOKBBS)  DBSTINBD  FOB  PBNNSTLVANU« 
X9OI-I909.* 


I9OX 
X9<» 
I9PS 

X9<H 

1905 

X906 

1907 

X9<^ 
1909 


^.713 

95.967 

xi4,oiS 

78>635 

W7.417 
1x6,933 
X4i,S30 

54.S13 
69*391 


316 

321 

216 
190 

2X6 

239 

ig 

2X0 
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*R$farts  €f  Ae  Camrnksianer  of  ImimgroHf^^t  X90X,  TaUe  VII,;  1902- 
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The  average  number  of  days  the  mines  were  worked  might 
not  be  identical  with  the  average  number  of  days  of  em* 
ployment  for  each  mine  worker.  But  the  average  tonnage 
mined  per  day  worked  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
work  furnished  every  miner  per  day.  The  average  for  the 
nine-year  period  is  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  tons  per 
employee  per  day,  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are 
insignificant.  The  number  of  days  in  operation  accordingly 
represents  the  number  of  days  of  emplo3rment.  It  can  be 
seen  from  Diagram  X.  that  the  curves  representing  immigra- 
tion and  days  of  employment  run  almost  parallel.  The 
deviations  from  that  course  are  slight,  and  one  of  them  can 
be  accounted  for  by  temporary  conditions  unrelated  to 
immigration.  The  increase  of  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  1902  was  due  to  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  which 
increased  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal.  In  1903,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  strike,  the  number  of  days  worked 
again  dropped  to  the  level  of  190 1.  Of  course,  no  mathe- 
matical accuracy  must  be  expected  from  these  curves. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  immigrant  laborers  com- 
prises a  great  many  who  fotmd  emplo3rment  in  other  indus- 
tries than  bituminous  coal  mines;  on  the  other,  the  number 
of  da3rs  is  not  a  weighted  average  and  has  only  the  value  of 
an  approximation.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tendency 
of  the  two  curves  is  unmistakable;  the  number  of  days 
of  emplo}rment  rises  and  falls  as  immigration  rises  and 
falls. 

The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau  are  col- 
lected annually  through  correspondence  with  ofiScers  of  labor 
tmions  and  show  the  number  of  days  of  emplo3rment  in 
organized  trades.  While  these  statistics  relate  primarily 
to  the  skilled  crafts  only,  yet  indirectly  they  reflect  the 
conditions  in  the  industrial  field  as  a  whole.  Nowada3r9 
there  are  few  skilled  crafts  that  do  not  enter  as  a  part  into 
a  larger  industrial  system.    Unemplo3rment  of  the  engineer 

1908,  Table  IX;  1909,  p.  57.    Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of 
Pennsylvaniat  Part  II.,  for  the  years  1901  to  1909. 
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or  fireman  means  unemployment  for  a  niunber  of  factory 
hands. 

In  Diagram  XL  days  of  employment  are  plotted  along 
with  the  number  of  immigrants,  exclusive  of  dependents, ' 
who  gave  New  York  as  their  destination  on  landing.' 
The  two  upper  curves  represent  the  average  ntunber  of 
days  of  emplo}rment  during  the  first  and  the  third  qtiarter 
of  every  year  from  1897  to  1909,^  the  lowest  heavy  line 
represents  immigration  of  breadwinners.  Contrary  to  the 
general  assumption,  the  rise  of  the  immigration  curve  is  not 
followed  by  a  decline  of  the  curves  representing  duration  of 
emplo3rment.  On  the  whole,  the  three  curves  move  in  a 
uniform  direction;  the  number  of  days  of  work  increases  as 
immigration  increases,  and  dedines  as  immigration  declines. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  (a  presidential  year),  there  was  less  work 
on  an  average  than  in  the  fall  of  1899,  but  the  middle  curve 
shows  that  conditions  improved  in  the  spring  of  1901. 
These  fluctuations  were  reflected  in  the  total  immigration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  30,  1901,  which  remained 
almost  stationary.  A  divergence  between  the  employment 
and  immigration  curves  strikes  the  eye  in  1907.  The 
spring  of  that  year  was  marked  by  a  decline  of  employment 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  fall  showed  no  progress  compared  with  the  previous 
fall,  whereas  the  immigration  curve  was  still  rising.  The 
effects  of  the  curtailment  of  the  days  of  employment  were 
reflected  in  the  immigration  curve  next  year.  On  the  other 
hand  immigration  continued  to  decline  when  the  condition 
of  the  labor  market  began  to  improve.  The  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  this  divergence  is  that  it  takes  some 
time  before  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  are  reflected 
in  the  immigration  movement.     As  stated  in  a  preceding 

*"No  occupation  (mostly  women  and  children),'*  in  Immigration 
Bureau  terminology. 

*  For  detailed  figures  see  Appendix,  Table  XXIII. 

s  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1909, 
voL  ii,  p.  xviL,  Table  5. 
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chapter,  the  arrivals  of  imxmgrants  in  the  United  States 
at  any  given  time  are  the  result  of  preparations  made  some 
months  before  their  embarkation  on  the  other  side.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  diagram  strongly  contradicts  the 
assumption  that  immigration  results  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  days  of  employment.  During  the  ten  normal  years 
1897-1906,  which  preceded  the  crisis  of  1907,  the  number  of 
working  days  increased  with  the  increase  of  immigration. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  No  one 
claims  that  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  was  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  the  per  capita  share  of  work.  By  the  method 
of  exclusion  there  is  room  for  no  other  inference  than  that 
inunigration  has  merely  responded  to  the  increased  demand 
for  labor. 

The  preceding  analysis  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing proposition: 

Unemployment  and  immigration  are  the  effects  of 
economic  forces  working  in  opposite  directions;  that  which 
produces  business  expansion  reduces  unemplo3rment  and 
attracts  immigration;  that  which  produces  business  de- 
pression increases  unemployment  and  reduces  immigration. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  that  while  immigration  is  not  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  unemployment,  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion would  nevertheless  reduce  unemployment.  An  answer 
to  this  argument  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  Australia, 
where  immigration  does  not  keep  up  with  emigration,  and 
yet  unemployment  is  an  ever-present  problem,  precisely  as 
in  the  United  States.  Austialia  is  a  new  country  with 
abundant  natural  resources.  Its  area  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska), 
while  its  population  at  the  census  of  1906  was  a  million 
short  of  the  United  States  figure  for  1800.  The  Austral- 
ian statistics  of  unemplo3rment  essentially  differ  from  ours. 
The  XIL  Census  counted  all  breadwinners  who  were  idle  at 
any  time  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of 
enumeration.  The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  La- 
bor comprise  all  wage-earners  who  were  unemployed  during 
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the  first  or  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  The  Australian 
statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  number  unemployed 
on  the  date  of  enumeration.  A  comparison  of  the  Austra^ 
lian  ratio  of  tmempIo3mient  with  the  New  York  ratio  must 
therefore  be  favorable  to  Australia  and  unfavorable  to  New 
York.  Still  the  comparison  is  highly  instructive.  The 
Australian  ratio  in  1901  varied  from  3.96  per  cent  for 
South  Australia  to  6.73  per  cent  for  New  South  Wales.' 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  total  amount  of  tmemploy- 
ment  for  the  three  summer>months,  July,  August,  and  Sep« 
tember,  fluctuated  during  the  years  1 897-1 907  between 
1.9  per  cent  and  6.5  per  cent.'  It  thus  appears  that 
Atistralia  with  an  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  is 
suffering  from  unemployment  at  least  as  much  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  teeming  with  immigrants.  It  is 
evident  that  unemplo3mient  is  created  by  the  modem 
organization  of  industry  even  in  the  absence  of  all 
immigration. 

Unemplo}rment  not  being  the  result  of  overpopulation,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  limitation  of  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  can  promise  no  relief  against  imemplo}rment.  To 
be  effective,  any  proposed  remedy  must  attack  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  not  collaterally,  through  restriction  of 
immigration,  but  directiy. 

A  radical  remedy  for  the  evils  of  unemployment  is  offered 
by  the  Code  of  Labor  Laws  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  law  assures  to  every  able-bodied  citizen  **  the  right 
to  employment"  at  his  trade  or  vocation  at  the  standard 
wage  fixed  for  such  class  of  work.  The  Government,  through 
its  employment  service,  undertakes  to  find  a  job  for  every 
unemployed  worker.  Every  person  who  is  out  of  work  may 
raster  at  the  local  office  of  the  Division  of  Distribution  of 
Labor  Power.    All  establishments  in  need  of  workers  may 

^  Victor  S.  Clark:  "Labor  Conditions  in  Australia,"  BuUeHn  of  ike 
Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  56  p.  180. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUsUcs,  1909,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  xvii.,  Table  5. 
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likewise  raster  with  the  local  government  employment  office 
their  demand  for  labor,  stating  the  qualifications  of  workers 
and  the  kind  of  work  required,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment. The  local  office  assigns  the  applicants  in  the 
order  of  their  registration.  In  case  the  local  supply  of  work- 
ers is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  certain  class  of 
workers,  the  local  employment  office  communicates  with 
other  offices  within  the  same  region.  If  the  supply  of  labor 
of  a  certain  class  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  applicant 
for  work  may  be  temporarily  offered  a  job  outside  of  his 
trade.  An  applicant  for  whom  no  employment  can  be  found 
is  entitled  to  draw  a  benefit,  equal  to  his  standard  wages, 
out  of  an  unemployment  insurance  fund  levied  on  all  em- 
ployers of  labor,  including  government  institutions.  When- 
ever a  worker  is  directed  to  a  position  below  his  grade  of 
work,  he  is  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance fund  for  the  difference  between  his  standard  rate  of 
wages  and  that  actually  offered  to  him.^ 

^  Code  of  Labor  Laws.  Comxnlation  of  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the 
Labor  and  Parmer  Govermnent,  December  lo,  1918,  Sections  10,  20-^3, 
26,  2S-30,  and  Supp.  to  Sec.  79,  §§6,  7,  14,  15.  A  summary  of  that 
Code  appears  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
Aprfl^  1930,  pp.  2io-3i4« 
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INDUSTRIAL  evolution  has  broken  down  the  stable  or- 
ganization of  ancient  and  mediaeval  societies,  in  which 
every  individual  had  a  fixed  place  and  the  son  followed 
the  occupation  of  the  father.  Modem  industrial  society 
tends  to  revert  to  the  nomadic  type.  People  come  and  go, 
and  others  settle  in  thdr  places.  There  were,  in  1900, 
thirteen  and  a  half  million  persons  bom  in  the  United  States 
who  were  living  outside  of  their  native  States.  There  is 
no  record  of  migration  within  State  limits.  Assuming  that 
the  niunber  of  native  citizens  migrating  within  their  State 
of  birth  is  equal  to  the  number  migrating  to  contiguous 
States,  six  millions  more  may  be  added  to  the  migratory 
population,  making  in  all  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
native  population.  >  Yet  when  it  is  learned  that  of  the 
2,653,000  native  Missourians  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States,  618,000  resided  outside  of  their  native  State,  while 
855iOOO  natives  of  other  States  settled  in  Missouri,*  no  one 
takes  it  that  the  Missourians  were  ''displaced"  by  the 
"invasion"  of  a  host  nearly  a  million  strong  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  States.  It  is  only  when  the  new-comers  are 
of  foreign  birth  that  the  impression  of  "racial  displace 
ment"  is  created. 

There  was  one  great  racial  displacement  fn  America :  the 
Indian  was  displaced  from  his  land  by  the  European  in. 
vasion.    The  invasion  and  the  displacement  in  that  instance 

'  XIL  Census,  Supplementary  Analysis,  ik  aSi. 
•Urid.,  Table  61,  pp.  850  et  seq, 
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were  physical  acts,  not  metaphors.  When  the  term  "racial 
displac^nent "  is  applied  to  immigration,  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  virtual  crowding  out  of  the  native  American  by  the 
alien  invader.*  No  doubt,  in  the  shifting  of  population 
from  Bast  to  West,  from  country  to  city,  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  many  settlements  has  changed.  Within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  the  Irish  and  German  colonies  of 
New  York  City  gradually  moved  out  of  the  sections  they 
had  occupied  in  the  8o's  and  early  90's  of  the  past  century 
and  in  their  places  Jewish  and  Italian  colonies  grew  up. 
Still  the  old  Irish  or  German  settler  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  can  be  located  in  another  section  of  the  great  city,  and 
the  public  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  simply  moved 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another  which  seemed  to  him 
more  attractive.  The  population  of  New  York  City, 
however,  is  large  enough  to  fill  several  States.  Were  the 
same  population  spread  over  a  hundred  cities  of  about 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  each  and  had  the  German  resi- 
dents of  one  dty  gradually  moved  out  of  it  to  others  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  their  places  being  filled  by  a 
new  race,  the  change  would  be  keenly  felt  by  many.  The 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  hotelkeeper,  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  would  be  losing  patronage.  In  their  minds  the 
change  would  be  reflected  as  the  ''displacement"  of  the  old 

*The  definition  of  the  word  "displaoement**  given  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  is  as  follows: 

DisplacemefU:  The  act  of  displacing  or  fact  of  being  displaced.  Re- 
moval of  a  thing  by  substitution  of  something  else  in  its  place. — 1880, 
Library  Universal  Knmdeigei  "The  displacement  of  human  labor 
through  machinery." 

HydrosUUicsi    The  displacing  of  a  liquid  by  a  body  immersed  in  or 
floating  on  it. 
Displace: 
z.    To  remove  or  shift  from  its  place;  to  put  out  of  the  usual  place. 
2.    To  remove  from  a  position,  dignity,  or  office. 
3*    To  oust  (something)  from  its  place  and  occupy  it  instead.  .  .  . 
db)  to  take  the  i^ace  of,  supplant,  replace. — A.  R.  Wallace, 
'' DdfiMffMiii'*;  "  This  weed  .  .  .  absolutely  displaced  eveiy 
other  plant  on  the  ground." 
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settlers  by  the  new-comers.  And  yet  the  element  of  crowd* 
ing  out,  even  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  might  be  wholly 
absent.  The  abandonment  of  the  New  England  farms  may 
serve  as  an  illustration.  No  one  ''displaced"  the  New 
England  farmer;  the  population  of  many  a  town  fell  off,  but 
few  new  settlers,  native  or  foreign-bom,  came  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone.  The  old  homesteads  were 
left  to  decay  and  their  proprietors  went  West,  where  they 
found  better  opportunities.  And  now  we  witness  the  same 
movement  in  Iowa,  whose  population  has  decreased  since 
1900,  the  farmers  being  attracted  by  cheaper  lands  in 
Western  Canada. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on 
in  manufacturing,  in  mining,  in  railroading?  Where  there 
was  a  wilderness  thirty  years  ago,  several  new  States  with  a 
substantial  population  have  grown  up.  The  railroads  of 
the  West  ne^el  employees,  who  had  to  come  from  the  Bast. 
From  1879  to  1909,  the  manufactures  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  added  one  and  a  half  million 
wage-earners  to  their  personnel,  whereas  the  industrial 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  country  created  opportunities 
for  two  and  one  third  million  new  hands,  as  shown  in  Table 
25  next  below.  The  manufactures  in  the  West  and  South 
grew  much  faster  than  in  the  East  and  drew  some  of  the 
native  workers  and  earlier  immigrants  from  the  older  manu- 
facturing States.  Still  the  demand  for  labor  in  those 
States  also  grew.  The  places  left  vacant  by  the  old 
employees  who  had  gone  westward  had  to  be  filled  by 
new  immigrants.  The  term  ''displacement"  would  be 
misapplied  to  such  a  migration  of  wage-earners,  as 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  migration  of  the  New  England 
farmer. 

Let  us  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  this  question 
by  the  statistics  of  occupations.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  XII.  Census,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States,   the  economic  stratification  within  the  principal 
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dements  of  the  white  poptilation  in  1900  exhibited  very 

characteristic  differences,  as  appears  from  Table  26. 

TABLE  25. 

avbxagb  nimbbr  op  wagb-baxnbrs  blf  ploybd  in  manufactubbs 

(thousands),  1879-1909.* 


XS7P 

1909 

IncroMe 

Goosimpliic  divliioni 

Number 

Par  otnt 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States 

1790 
940 

3309 
3306 

3366 

85 
252 

All  other  States 

Total,  United  States 

2730 

6615 

388S 

142 

TABLE  26. 

FBB  CBNT  DISntlBUTXON  OP  MALB   BRBADWINNBRS  21  TBABSOP 
AGB  AND  OVBR,  BY  NATIYITY  AND  CLASS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  190a* 


Oocttptttion  gronpo. 

Nativ«  white 

PocasB 
white 

Native 
parents 

parents 

27.6 

57.7 
14.7 

40.8 

43.9 
15.3 

52.8 

35.5 
II. 7 

Business'  andprofessional  pursuits,  com- 
mercial and  clerical  employment 

All  others » 

The  majority  of  Americans  of  native  parentage,  in  1900, 
were  engaged  in  farming,  in  business,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  and  clerical  pursuits.  The 
majority  of  the  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  indus- 
trial wage-earners.^ 

The  question  is,  was  l^s  adjustment  of  native  and 
foreign  elements  on  the  scale  of  occupations  attended  by 
actual  "racial  displacement"?     Comparing  the  numbers 

^XIL  Census,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  clxxii-cbjdii. — XIII,  Census,  Manu^ 
faclures,  voL  viii.,  p.  542. 

•  Isaac  A.  Hourwich,  "The  Sodal-Economic  Classes  of  the  Population 
of  the  United  States."  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April,  191 1 ,  p. 
422.  ^  Including  farming. 

4  Speaking  of  the  immigrants  in  a  "representative"  coal-mining 
oommtinity  (Shenandoah,  Pa.),  the  Immigration  Commission  statei 
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of  persons  engaged  in  each  occupation  at  the  censuses  of 
1900  and  1890,  we  find  a  decrease  of  native  breadwinners 
in  the  following  occupations: 

TABLB  37. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  THB  NUMBER  OP  NATIVB-BOSN  DBCSBASID, 

I89O-I9OO.' 

NoHve-lHfm  of  nolnv  pareniage.  Decrease 

Male:  (ThoansiU) 

Carpenters  and  joiners 35 

Boot-  and  shoe-makers  and  repairers  13 

Woodworkers,  including  cabinet  makers  and  coopers . .  7 

Masons 6 

Boatmen,  canalmen,  pilots,  and  sailors 3 

Dainrmen 3 

Biick  and  tile  makers i 

Tailors I 

Mothers 19 

Total 76 

Female: 


Tailoresses I 

Textile  mill  operatdves 2 

Dair3rwamen i 

Total 13 

Bothsexes 89 

NaHne-bom  of  foreign  parental* 
Male: 

Brick  and  tile  makers I 

Dairymen X 

All  others i 

Total 3 

Female: 

Cotton  mill  operatives x 

Tailoresses i^ 

Total 2 

Both  sexes 5 

Ghand  Total 94 

m 

m 

that  they  "have  done  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  initiating  new 
industries.  .  .  .  A  few  small  candy  and  dgar  factories  and  blacksmith 
shops  have  been  established  by  foreigners,  but  these  are  insigmficant  in 
number  and  size. "  (Reports,  vd.  16,  p<  655.)  All  schools  of  political 
economy  agree  that  "initiating  new  industries"  is  the  function  of 
capital.  But  the  majority  of  the  foreigners  are  wage-earners. 
'  See  Appendix,  Table  X. 
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In  all,  from  1890  to  1900,  94,000  native  breadwinners 
dropped  out  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
table.  If  we  were  to  assume  that  this  figure  represents 
actual  displacement  (which  it  does  not,  as  will  presently  be 
shown),  it  would  amount  to  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration  for  the  decade  1890-1900.  At  the  same  time 
the  increase  of  native  white  of  native  parentage  in  all  occu- 
pations, exclusive  of  farming,  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
millions.  It  means  that  there  were  twenty-five  other 
opportunities  for  every  position  given  up  by  the  native 
tn*eadwinners  of  the  above  enumerated  classes. 

The  figure  94,000  must  not  be  mistaken,  however,  for 
the  nimiber  of  individuals  discharged  from  their  former 
positions.  In  the  first  place ,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
decrease  by  death.  Taking  those  occupations  which  are 
specified  in  the  statistics  of  mortality  at  the  XII.  Census,  we 
obtain  the  following  comparative  ratios: 

TABLE  38. 

DBCBE^SB  PKOM  ALL  CAUSES,  CdCPAXBD  WITH  LOSS  BT  DEATH  AMONG 
NATIVB  WHITE  MALES  OF  NATIVE  PAKBNTAGE,  IN  SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS,   l890-I900.> 


Nuinber 

ensaged 

(Thooaaads) 


X890 


Masons 

Boatmen,  canalmen, 
pilots,  and  sailors. 

C^arpenters  and 
joinoTB 

TaOors 

Boot-  and  shoe- 
makers and  le- 


65 

37 

354 
15 

71 


1900 


59 

34 

329 
14 

59 


Per  cent  of  total  for  each  oocai>ation 


-  9.3 

-  8.1 

-  7.1 

-  6.7 

-  16.9 


by 
death 


-19.9 
-18.8 

—  17.3 
-II. 8 

-  9.4 


Net  acceaetoaa  (  +) 

or 

dafeotiona(-} 


+10.7 
+10.7 
+10. 1 

+  5-X 

-  7.5 


*  XII.  Census,  VUal  StaHsUcs,  vd.  i.,  p.  ociz.  Occupations  al  the 
XII.  Census,  Table  2.  Compendium  of  the  XI.  Census,  Part  III:  Popu- 
lation, Table  7&- 
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The  decrease  of  the  number  of  native  white  males  of 
native  parentage  in  all  but  the  last  occupation  included  in 
the  preceding  table  is  accordingly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  new  accessions  from  that  class  were  insufficient 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  actual  decrease  of  the  ntmiber  of 
American  workmen  of  native  stock  was  found  among  shoe- 
makers and  repairers.  On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it 
appears  that  this  decrease  was  merely  a  part  of  a  general 
decline  of  the  trade,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  foreign-bom  shoemakers  as  well.  Among 
other  occupations  of  the  same  class  were  brick  and  tile 
makers,  whose  total  number  was  reduced  by  10,000,  and 
dair3rmen  whose  number  was  reduced  by  8000;  more  than 
one  half  of  those  reductions  affected  foreign-bom  workers 
(7000  in  the  former  and  4000  in  the  latter  occupation). 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  occupations  specified  in  Table 
27.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  census  figures,  there  was 
consequently  no  "displacement"  of  native  by  foreign 
workmen. 

Coming  to  female  wage-earners,  we  find  that  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  13,000  American  women  of  native  stock 
and  of  2000  native  of  immigrant  parentage  employed  as 
seamstresses,  tailoresses,  textile  null  operatives,  and  dairy- 
women,  the  number  of  servants  and  waitresses  showed  a 
decrease  of  41,000  foreign-bom,  contemporaneous  with  an 
increase  of  16,000  white  American  girls  of  native  stock 
and  47,000  native  daughters  of  immigrants.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  these  figures  that  the  women  of  the  "new  im- 
migration" showed  a  tendency  to  prefer  factory  work  to 
domestic  service,  while  the  tendency  among  native  American 
girls  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  ^ 

■  Most  of  the  female  factory  workers  being  young,  the  decrease  by 
mortality  may  be  disr^arded.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  "women 
enter  industry  only  temporarily.  The  census  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  who  are  at  work  are  between  16  and  30  years  of  age — 
that  is,  they  are  in  industry  until  they  get  married. "    (Nearing:  Wages 
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On  the  whole,  the  number  of  native  women  of  native 
parentage  in  gainful  occupations  increased  by  more  than 
half  a  million,  as  against  a  possible  displacement  of  13,000; 
in  other  words,  for  every  native  woman  of  native  paren- 
tage who  left  the  mill  or  clothing  factory  there  were  forty 
women  of  the  same  nativity  who  found  new  openings. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  professional  women  of 
that  dass  was  63,000,  i.  «.,  nearly  five  times  as  great  ;a3 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  native  American  factiory 
girls.  The  loss  of  the  2000  positions  by  native  women  of 
foreign  parentage    was   compensated   by  an  increase^  of 

348,000  in  the  nimiber  of  the  same  nativity  employea  !in  all 
J,  .aiin>   fiino  1371)1)15 

occupations.  .^ 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the'^^sp^^i!'^ 

if  there  was  any,  was  neghgible,  and.n^oreoverjEhat.Itjma 

not  manifest  itself  in  those  occupations  wnich^are  betievea 

to  be  anected  by  immigration.    Tne,  three  occupations 

mostly  spoken  of  m   connec^^^l(t^,^ji^^.Js^W 

ment  ^  viz..  laborers,  mmer5j^^^,^^gn^^^t^  wot|- 

ere,  show  mcreasmg  numbep.^5^|^e  ,5g)^l^«j^of  gaj^vj 

Unskilled  laborers  appear  m  census  statistics  undec  two 

^'lOt 

agricultural  districts  were  pp^^^^l^^^ 

while  at  the  census  of  1 900  tipp  mstmction  between  ^ese  two 

classes  was  more  strictly  |-^.  Jfl^^^cQbs^u^''^'V 


The  increase  of  the  numb^  nop:^^<A|i,j^t^^d^ 

fetfied  as  such  and  class^f4»to%%*i^r^yh^/AX;5?i.W 
Table  29  next  below : 

in  the  United  States,  DtL^j^j^iT^j^Withm  a  bfenod  of  ten  veais  the 

JwRT     *t[tii>(V^    in^O   Till    l.\%,    I 'lie    rn-.:»Kjj;T    IiJir;), 

number 
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TABLB  29. 

INCSBASB  or  THB  HVUBBM  OF  LABOSBIS  Of  THB  UMITBD  STATSS* 
CLASSmUD  BY  RACB  AKD  NATIYXTT*  l890-I900.> 

lUce  and  Nativity  (Thounada). 

Native  white 45^ 

Nativefather 333 

Foreign  father »5 

Poreign-bom 41 

Colored 158 

Total 657 

It  appears  from  Table  29  that  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
additional  demand  for  unskilled  labor  was  supplied  by 
immigrants.  Since  the  percentage  of  foreign-bean  among 
agricultural  laborers  is  much  smaller  than  among  other 
unskilled  laborers,*  the  underestimate  of  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  latter  dass  is  smaller 
than  for  the  occupation  in  general;  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  foreign-bom  laborers  must  accordingly  be  rather  over- 
estimated than  underestimated.  In  other  words,  immigra- 
tion during  the  decade  1 890-1 900  was  barely  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  natural  decrease  of  unskilled  laborers  by 
death. 

Yet  the  totals  tot  the  country  at  large  might  conceal 
local  displacements  of  considerable  magnitude.  Turning 
to  the  State  figures  for  1890  and  1900  we  find  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  native  white  laborers  of  native  parentage 
in  the  following  States:  Colorado,  1000  men;  Delaware, 
100  men;  Utah,  100  men;  and  Rhode  Island,  300  men.* 
But  in  the  first  three  States  the  number  of  foreign-bom 
laborers  likewise  decreased.  The  total  ''displacement"  of 
native  white  laborers  of  native  parentage  by  immigrants 

'  OceupaHoHsai  AeXIL  Census,  Table  a,  pp.  10  and  ii.  XL  Cmsns^ 
PopviatUm,  Part  II.,  Table  83,  p.  354;  Table  78,  p.  304. 

*  The  ratio  of  foreign-bom  in  1900  was  5.8  per  cent  among  agrionl- 
tural  laborers  and  37.1  per  cent  among  "laborers  not  specified.** 
— Occupations  ai  the  XIL  Census,  Table  3,  pp.  10  and  11. 

*Ibid.,  Table  41,  pp.  330-433.  XL  Census,  PepulaHen,  Part  IL« 
Table  116,  pp.  530HS37. 
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was  thus  represented  by  a  decrease  of  300  men  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  01^  by  thirty  men  annually.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  those  thirty  men  may  have 
crossed  the  State  line  to  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
the  first  of  which,  shows  an  increase  of  2100  and  the  second 
an  increase  of  1400  native  white  laborers  of  native  parent- 
age. No  decrease  of  the  number  of  common  laborers 
among  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  appears  in  any 
of  the  great  States  which  serve  as  centres  of  attraction  for 
immigration.  The  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  show 
an  increase  during  the  same  period  in  every  State  and 
territory. 

What  has  been  said  of  laborers  is  equally  applic- 
able to  miners,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  30,  two 
thirds  of  the  increased  demand  for  miners  having  been 
supplied  by  native-bom  workmen  and  only  one  third  by 
immigrants. 

.TABLE  30. 

IHdSASB  OP  TRB  NUllBBa  Ot  KXMBSS  IN  TBB  UNITBD  STATB8, 
CLASSIFIBD  BT  NATXVITT  (tBOUSAMDS),   l^gO-l^OO.* 

Native  white io8 

Native  parents 73 

Foieign  parents 35 

Gdlored 13 

Poreign*bom 61 

Total 182 

Comparing  the  niunber  of  miners  by  States  in  1890  and 
1900,  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  employment  of  native  white 
miners  only  in  the  following  States* : 

s  XL  Census,  Poptilatian,  Part  11.,  p.  304,  Table  78,  and  pp.  354  and 
355,  Table  82.    OuuptUions  at  ihe  XIL  Census,  Table  2,  pp.  12  and  13. 

•XL  Census,  Population,  Part  II.,  Table  116,  pp.  540.  564, 582, 584, 
5^  608,  and  616.  OuupaHons  at  tke  XIL  Census,  Table  41,  pp.  242^ 
294.  333. 334. 35«.  3«6  and  40a 
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TABLE  31. 

DBCSBASB  OF  THB  NUMBER  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  MINERS,  I89O-I9OO, 

BY  STATES. 

Maine 200 

New  Hampshire 100 

Vermont 300 

Connecticut 200 

North  and  South  Dakota 100 

Nevada 500 

Total 1300 

The  total  loss  of  1300  positions  by  native  miners  would 
have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  emplo}rment  of  70,000 
American  miners  of  native  stock  in  excess  of  the  ntmiber 
employed  at  the  preceding  census.  In  fact,  however,  not 
all  of  this  decrease  represents  "racial  displacement.''  In 
Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Nevada,  it  was  due  to  a  general 
decline  of  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry,  which  affected 
all  employees,  native  as  well  as  foreign-bom.  The  actual 
''displacement"  was  confined  to  400  men  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  the  Dakotas,  without  any  allowance  for 

decpe?^  by,4^t3hH,  ^PWA9Uii^^.Sf»t^AW?^^^^^^rPy 
the  '*newkomg^ti<A^iiA?&mi^  SMto^as^/BewMylbyyi&ia  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  large  increasels  in  the 
number  x)f  native  miiiere,*  both"  6t  fdirdgH'SiiS^^fif  native 

parentc^e.       i^in'm-^i  T/itr.vi 

The'^statistics  of  iron  iarid  steel  worked  ^iSSsfi^Koy  race 
and  n&tivity  appear  in  Table  3^.-  •  The  fundnoaMial  fact 
brought  .out  by  the  table  is  the  diffei^&'ife'^iif  ^fl8  rate  of 
industSrbl  expansion  betweei^'JI^  two  last  decades  of  the 
past  century;  while  in  1 880- j 890  the  increase  in  the  number 

effect  of  this  difference4'^'^^^8fffi8%k4liSf  lafeH^^ 

Southern 

ittdustaiy;  lovi^die  .man'  tcA  hteify  ^aix^iriiQithftd  bcimifniiplpyed 
in  1880;  during  the  period  i89O-l90d^^'oil^thftP.otfacr.dia2id, 
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when  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  began 
to  come  in,  the  nimiber  of  native  employees  of  every  nativity 
more  than  doubled.  For  every  one  additional  American 
workman  engaged  in  1880-1890,  eight  new  American  work« 
men  were  added  to  the  labor  forces  in  1 890-1900,  and  there 
was  still  room  for  immigrants. 

TABLE  32. 

NUMBBR  or  ntON  AND  STEBL  WO&KBRS    IN    THB    UNITED    STATSS,  BT 
RACB  AND  NAUVITY  (THOUSANDS),  l8S0,  I89O,  AND  1900.* 


xaso 

X890 

1900 

Incr«ue 

Race  and  NatiTity 

x8Sa-i890 

X890-X900 

Native-born,  total 

White.  totEd 

•  • 

42 

85 
79 
45 

58 

3 
55 

184 
172 

94 

78 

13 

103 

24 
79 

12 

•  • 
13 

•   • 

16 

3 
13 

99 
93 

49 

Native  parents 

Foreign  parents 

Colored 

Poreign-bom,  total 

Eastern  and  Soathem 
Europe 

45 
21 

AH  other  ooontries 

24 

Grand  total  t  t  , » » r . . . 

115 

143 

287 

28 

144 

(•)  Not  reported. 

As  stated  above,  an  increase  of  the  total  number  of  native 
workmen  in  the  United  States  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  local  displacements  of  native  workmen  by  immi- 
grants. As  an  actual  fact,  however,  no  evidence  of  such 
displacements  can  be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
distribution  of  iron  and  steel  workers  by  States  in  1890  and 
1900.  In  two  States  only  the  census  returns  for  1900 
showed  a  decrease  of  native  white  iron  and  steel  workers 
siQce  1890,  viz.,  in  Montana  100  men,  and  Nebraska  300 
men;  total,  400  men.  Neither  of  these  States  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.    Both 

>  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  ImmizraHon  ConmUssumt  vol.  8» 
pp.  31-33,  Tables  14  and  15,  and  vd.  i,  pp.  784,  785,  Table  4. 
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States  show  a  general  decline  of  the  number  of  iron  and 
steel  workers  from  1890  to  1900,  viz.,  Montana  from  600  to 
300  and  Nebraska  from  1000  to  500.  This  decline  affected 
foreign-bom  as  well  as  native  workers.  Alabama  alone 
shows  a  displacement  of  the  majority  of  colored  iron  and 
steel  workers  (1300  out  of  a  total  of  1700)  by  immigrants. 
But  while  the  aggregate  decrease  of  the  number  of  native 
white  and  colored  workers  through  racial  displacement  and 
other  causes  did  not  exceed  1700  men  in  three  States,  the 
total  increase  of  the  number  of  native-bom  iron  and  steel 
workers  in  the  United  States  was  as  high  as  99,000,  dis- 
tributed over  all  important  iron-  and  steel-producing 
States.' 

We  may  go  one  step  further,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  into  four  of  the  principal  centers 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  "racial  displacement."  The  results  of  the 
comparison  are  presented  in  Table  33. 

TABLE  33. 

INCRBASB  OP  TBB  NXTlf  BBR  OF  IRON  AND  STEfiL  WOXKBR8  IN  THE  niH* 
OPAL  CITIBS  OP  TBB  MIDDLB  WEST  BY  RACB  AND  NATIVITY, 

I89O-I9OO.* 


■ 

NatiTe-bom 

Fbfeisii 
white 

White 

Colorad 

TMd 

citr 

Natiyi 
paientc 

Pofdflii 
parents 

Grand 
total 

Chicago,  minois. . . 
Milwrntkee,  Wis- 

ooiisin 

Qeveland,Oh]o... 
Toledo,  Ohio 

404 
1 10 

83 

1533 

1003 
1031 

31 

I 

39 

I 

1947 

III3 

1393 

336 

1 166 

1324 

2377 
349 

61 13 

^437 
3669 

485 

Total  for  the4 
cities 

819 

3707 

63 

4588 

81 16 

13,704 

*XII.  Census,  Occupations,  Table  41,  pp.  330-433;  XL  Census, 
Population,  P&rt  11.,  pp.  530-627. 

*  Computed  from  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  9, 
p.  9,  Tables  559  and  560. 
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In  every  one  of  the  four  cities  chosen  for  comparison  by 
the  Commission  we  find  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
native  workers  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,  white  and 
colored.  Of  course,  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  every 
individual  worker  of  old  American  stock  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  Chicago  or  Cleveland 
in  1890  was  holding  his  old  place  in  1900.  Some  surely  have 
left  the  mills  and  gone  to  other  occupations,  while  their 
particular  places  may  have  been  filled  by  immigrants, 
which  gives  occasion  to  old-timers  to  speak  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  of  "racial  displacement."  But  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator must  look  beyond  individual  life  stories  to  the 
movements  of  population  as  reflected  in  great  numbers. 
The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
native-  and  foreign-bom  labor  forces  is  shown  in  T&ble  34 
next  following,  compiled  from  material  collected  by  the 
Immigration  Commission. . 

"  In  this  table  skilled  laborers  are  arbitrarily  considered 
to  be  those  who  are  receiving  more  than  I1.45  per  day 
(14H  cents  per  hour),  and  unskilled  laborers  those  receiv- 
ing I1.45  or  less  per  day.  The  classification  is  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  wage-scale  of  the  steel  company,  which 
provides  for  a  maximum  payment  of  I1.45  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours  to  unsldlled  or  common  laborers.*' 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
labor  forces  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  apparent  from 
the  following  table;  all  but  one  tenth  of  the  native  and 
Northern  and  Western  European  workmen  have  been 
shifted  to  skilled  occupations,  while  nine  tenths  of  all 
unskilled  positions  have  been  filled  by  new  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  "The  change  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  forcing  out  of  the  American  and 
Americanized  foreign  employees.  That  is  hardly  accurate, 
however,"  says  the  Immigration  Commission,  "for  the 
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TABLE  34. 

NUMBER  AMD  PBS  CENT  OF  SKILLED  AMD  UMSEILLBD  LABOBBSS   IM  ONB 

IRON  AND  STEEL  CONCERN,  I907.' 


Number 

Per  cent  of  total  for 

NfttionaUty 

Total 

Skilled 

Unakilted 

Skilled 

UnakiUed 

Native  white: 

Pordgn-bom: 

Prom    Northern 
and  Western 
Burooe 

5257 

27 
31 

1687 

i 

38 

731 

2434 

1371 

1391 

964 

3471 
6929 

4678 

27 
30 

55 
1530 

395 
346 

743 

7 

96 

280 

126 

84 
5 

3126 
598 

579 

0 

I 

4 

157 

45 

98 

635 
2154 
"45 
1307 
959 

345 
6331 

89.0 

100.0 
96.8 

93^ 
00.7 

89.8 

89.6 

88.3 

184 

13. 1 

11.5 

9.2 

6.0 

.5 

90.1 
8.6 

II.O 

Scotch 

Preoch 

Swedish...... 

Wdsh 

English  ••.••. 

ix3i 

Prom    Southern 
and  Eastern 
Europe: 

Bohemian. . . . 

Magyar 

Slovak 

Polish 

Croatian.. .. . 

Recapitulation: 

Prom    Northern 
and  Western 

Europe 

Prom    Southern 

and  Eastern 

Europe... 

ao 

3^ 
6.8 

9.3 
10.2 

104 
11.7 

81.6 

86.9 

88.i; 

90.1 

94.0 

95.5 

9.9 
9M 

Total  white... 

15.657 

8402 

7253 

53.8 

46.2 

I  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Iptm^foiian  Commission,  voL  8^ 
p.  350»  Table  252. 
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inumgrant  does  not  appear  to  underbid  the  American,  or  at 
the  present  time  to  be  even  competing  with  him  in  any 
serious  way  for  the  better-paid  positions. " '  In  reality,  the 
''racial  displacement"  has  manifested  itself  in  that 


a  part  o£  the  earlier  employees  who  remained  in  the  industries  in  ^i^itch 
they  were  employed  before  the  advent  of  the  Southern  and  Bastem 
European,  have  been  able,  because  of  the  demand  growing  out  of  the 
general  industrial  expansion,  to  rise  to  more  skilled  and  responsible 
executive  and  technical  positions  which  required  employees  of  training 
and  experience  .  •  • 

The  same  tendency  asserts  itself  in  the  distribution  of  employees 
according  to  race  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  where  all  occupations  of  a 
higher  grade  are  filled  by  native  Americans  or  older  inunigraats  and 
their  children,  while  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  are  confined 
to  pick  mining  and  unskilled  and  common  labor.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  enterprise." 

This  racial  distribution  of  the  operating  forces  has 
devdoped  a  deep  social  tendency  which  constitutes  the 
main  distinction  between  American  and  European  labor 
conditions.  It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  by  European 
economists,  nowadaj^,  that  concentration  of  industry  has 
reduced  the  ratio  of  proprietors  to  wage-earners  and  thereby 
diminished  the  probability  of  a  wage-earner  working  hia 
way  up  to  the  status  of  a  proprietor;  at  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  the  relative  number 
of  skilled  mechanics  to  a  minority  of  the  operating  force, 
leaving  to  the  mass  of  tmskilled  laborers  few  opportunities 
for  advancement  on  the  scale  of  occupations.  As  a  result, 
the  average  European  laborer  has  come  to  regard  his  place 
in  the  industrial  system  as  fixed.  Such  has  not  been  the 
attitude  of  the  American  wage-earner.  Though  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  had  the  tendency  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Europe,  to  reduce  the  relative  number  of 
skilled  mechanics,  yet  the  rapid  pace  of  industrial  expansion 
has  increased  the  number  of  skilled  and  supervisory  positions 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission, yoi,  8,  p.  5S3. 
*  Jeoks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  195, 196. 
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so  fast  that  all  but  ''the  thriftless,  unprogiesave  elements 
of  the  original  operating  forces"'  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  advance  on  the  scale  of  occupations.  The  few  examples 
of  ''captains  of  industry"  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  will  inspire  only  the  most  optimistic.  But  the 
presence  of  great  numbers  of  commonplace  American  work- 
men who  started  at  the  bottom  and  have  advanced  to  better 
paid  positions  in  the  mills  has  kept  up  in  the  average 
American  wage-earner  the  ambition  to  rise  individually. 
A  good  illustration  of  these  tendencies  is  furnished  by  the 
statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Of  the  15,657  white 
iron  and  steel  workers  employed  in  all  plants  of  Industrial 
Concern  No.  i  in  1907,  about  one  half  were  American  and 
Americanized  skilled  men.  (See  Table  34  above.)  Looking 
back  to  the  time  before  the  advent  of  the  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  the  original  operating  forces  to  advance  to 
skilled  positions  was  conditioned  upon  the  concern  doubling 
its  force  within  the  period  of  working  efficiency  of  one 
generation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  total  number 
employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
doubled  from  1890  to  1900.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  what 
the  opportunities  of  the  "EngUsh-spealdng"'  wage-earners 

*  JenkB  and  Laxick,  loe.  ciL,  p.  194. 

*  The  XnunigratiQa  Commissioa  has  adopted  the  race  daasificatiaa 
poptdaily  used  in  mill  towns  and  mining  camps.  This  dassificatloo  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Fitch:  '*  By  the  Eastern  Buiopean  immigratioo 
the  labor  force  has  been  deft  horisontally  into  two  great  divisions. 
The  upper  stratum  includes  what  is  known  in  mill  parlance  as  the 
'English-speaking  men';  the  lower  contains  the  'Hunldes'  or  'Ginnies/ 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  the  former  are  the  'white  men,'  the  latter  the  'for- 
eigners.' An  'English-speaking'  man  may  be  neither  native  Ameri- 
can, nor  English,  nor  Irish.  He  may  be  one  of  these,  or  he  may  be 
German,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  land  of  his 
birth  be  somewhere  west  of  the  Russian  Empire  or  north  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  A  'Hunky'  is  not  necessarily  a  Hungarian.  He  may 
belong  to  any  of  the  Slavic  races.  'Ginny'  seems  to  indnde  all  the 
'  Hunkies '  with  the  Italians  thrown  in."— ribs  PiUsbwrgh  Swney:  71# 
Steel  Workers^  pp.  147-14S. 
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would  have  been,  had  the  rate  of  expansion  during  that 
decade  been  as  slow  as  in  1880-1890.  Of  the  total  number 
employed  by  Concern  No.  i,  8728  were  Americans  or  older 
immigrants;  the  others  belonged  to  the  new  immigrant 
races.  Had  the  concern  progressed  at  the  1880-1890  rate, 
the  force  would  have  been  increased  by  one  fourth,  approxi* 
matdy  to  11,000.  Only  one  half  of  this  number,  f.  e., 
5500,  could  have  been  given  skilled  employment,  while  the 
other  2304  of  the  7804  English-speaking  workmen  who 
were  so  employed  in  1907  would  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  unskilled  work.  In  other  words,  a  slower 
expansion  of  the  industry  recommended  by  the  Immigration 
Commission'  would  have  deprived  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  ''English-speaking*'  workmen  of  opportunities 
for  advancement.  Their  standard  of  living  would  neces- 
sarily have  remained  that  of  unskilled  laborers.  It  is  only 
because  the  new  immigration  has  furnished  the  class  of 
unskilled  laborers  that  the  native  workmen  and  older 
immigrants  have  been  raised  to  the  plane  of  an  aristocracy 
of  labor.  This  evolution  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
discussion  of  "racial  displacement." 

That  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  workers  show  an 
increase  of  49,000  native-bom  of  native  parentage  from 
1890  to  1900,  does  not  mean  that  the  same  individuals  were 
employed  in  1900  as  ten  years  before.  Some  surely  have 
advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations  and  others  succeeded 
them  in  the  mills,  still  the  figures  do  not  disclose  the  change 
of  individuals.  But  when  English-speaking  workers  of 
foreign  birth  are  classified  separately,  the  shifting  of  a 
number  of  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irishmen  to  other, 
more  remunerative  pursuits,  will  nianifest  itself  in  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  their  numbers  employed  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  unless  there  have  been  new  immigrants 
of  the  same  nationalities  to  take  their  places.  This  may  be 
observed  in  many  industries.  It  has  been  shown  that 
actual  displacement  of  native-  by  foreign-bom  wage-eamers 

'  Rfiporis  of  the  ImmigraUim  Commission,  voL  i,  p.  45. 
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is  exceptional  and  negligible.  But  there  has  been  a  decrea  j^i 
of  the  number  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  workers  in  certain 
occupations,  simultaneously  with  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  recent  immigrants  and  native  American  workers  in  tht 
same  occupations.  Upon  a  superficial  glance  this  coind* 
dence  might  be  interpreted  as  the  forcing  out  of  Amer* 
icanized  workers  by  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  with  a  lower  standard  of  living.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  not  harmonize  with  the  fact 
that  new  native  workers  of  native  parentage,  presum- 
ably with  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  the  Iri^,  have 
entered  the  industry  in  large  numbers.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  foreign-bom  workers  by 
country  of  birth  and  occupation  wiU  bring  out  the  real 
tendencies  of  the  industrial  readjustment  produced  by 
immigration. 

We  find  in  the  first  place,  that  the  total  number  of 
English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  German  male  breadwinners 
in  the  United  States  decreased  from  1890  to  1900  as 
follows: 


TABLE  35. 

NUICBBK  OP  BNOJSH,  WELSH,  HUSH,  AND  GERMAN  MALE  BRBADWINNBKS 

(thousands),  1890  and  1900.  > 


Number 

Decrease  1890-1900 

NAtionality 

1S90 

Z900 

Number 

Percent 

English  and  Welsh. . . 
IriSi 

i55 

1338 

439 

714 
1276 

48 

V 

62 

9.9 

II.3 

4.6 

Ocxm&n  •■••••• 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  foreign-bom 
can  increase  only  by  immigration,  since  their  children  bom 
in  this  country  are  classified  as  native.  Had  there  been  no 
immigration,  the  four  nationalities  named  should  have  lost 

*  See  Appendix,  Table  XI. 
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by  death  from  1890  to  1900  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
munbers.'  The  actual  per  cent  of  decrease  indicates 
that  the  net  immigration  of  the  English  and  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Germans  must  have  been  equal  respectively 
to  about  10  per  cent,  9  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent  of 
their  numbers  in  1890.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
"displacement"  of  those  nationalities  by  the  races  of 
the  new  inmiigration. 

In  the  next  place,  the  reduction  in  numbers  affected  only 
certain  occupations,  while  others  showed  an  increase. 
Among  the  English  and  Welsh,  the  latter  class  comprised 
the  following  occupations:  manufacturers,  with  an  increase 
of  5000;  agents  and  salesmen,  with  an  increase  of  3900; 
and  professional  men,  with  an  increase  of  2500.  All  other 
occupations  showed  a  decrease;  the  greatest  numerical 
decrease  was  found  among  the  farmers,  viz.  14,500  men, 
or  20  per  cent,  which  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
death  roll  for  the  ten-year  period.'  Apparently,  no 
new  farmers  came  from  England  and  Wales  to  fill  the 
places  of  their  countrymen  who  were  carried  off  by  death. 
This  fact,  obviously,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "new 
immigration,"  since  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe"  kept  away  from  the  farming 
sections  and  left  the  field  open  for  English  and  Welsh 
immigrants. 

The  tendency  characterizing  the  readjustment  which 
took  place  in  the  occupational  field  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  selected  occupations 
which  exhibited  a  marked  divergence,  one  way  or  the  other, 
between  the  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  number  employed 
and  the  occupational  death-rate: 

*  The  aimtial  death-rate  among  the  foreign-bom,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  varied  from  19  to  30.6  per  1000. — XII,  Census,  Vital 
SJoHsUeSf  Part  I.,  p.  zc. 

*  The  annual  death-rate  for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  according  to 
the  XIL  Census  was  17.6  per  looo.'-XII.  Census,  ViUd  StaHsHcs,  Part 
L,p.209. 
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TABLE  36. 

niFTING  OF  BMGUSB  AKD  WBLSB  MALB  BKBADWINKB18  Of  SBLBCTBD 

oocurATioN8»i890-i9oa> 


Bookkemra,  aooounta&ts*  and 

clerics 

Retail  mercliants 

Macfaiiiists and  blacksmitfas. . . 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Tailors 


itntloto  total  eagagodia  each 
occupattocia 


,te 


—0.6 

-8.3 

-2.8 

-17.6 

-20.8 

-39.5 


by 
daath 


— 13,6 
—164 
—10.5" 
-8.8 
—9.6 
— 11.8 


Net  •ocretloD  (4-) 
arda£ectioa('«) 


+  I3-0 
+8.1 

-I-7-7 

-8.8 

— 11.3 

-27.7 


The  preceding  table  indicates  that  while  the  English* 
and  Welsh  were  leaving  the  mines»  the  textile  mills, 
and  the  tailor  shops,  their  numbers  were  increasing  in 
some  of  the  better  paid  skilled  trades  and  in  mercantile 
pursuits. 

The  tendency  among  the  Irish  was  substantially  the  same 
as  among  the  English  and  Welsh.  There  were  5000  more 
manufacturers  in  1900  than  in  1890;  4700  more  agents  and 
salesmen,  and  500  more  profesdonal  men.  All  other  speci- 
fied occupations  showed  a  decrease.  The  greatest  decrease, 
both  numerical  and  relative,  appeared  among  farmers,  viz., 
26,000,  or  28  per  cent,  which  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
loss  by  death.  It  is  evident  not  only  that  the  soil  had  no 
attraction  for  the  recent  Irish  immigrants,  but  that  it  could 
not  hold  the  older  Irish  farmers  who  must  have  given  up 
farming  for  other  pursuits.  The  direction  in  which  the 
Irish  shifted  within  non-agricultural  pursuits  is  indicated 
in  Table  37  next  below: 

>  See  Appendix,  Table  XI. 

■The  death-rate  for  1900  among  machinists  was  laS  and  among 
Uadcsmitha  18.3  per  1000.  (Vital  Statistics,  Ice.  oiL)  In  order  to 
make  the  estimates  in  this  table  mora  coDservative,  the  lower  rate  has 
been  selected. 
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TABLB  37. 

saoTwo  OF  mem  malb  bssadwiniibis  nr  SBLiciBDioocurATioNa, 

X890-1900.' 


Bookkeepers,  accountants,  and 

clerks 

Madanists  and  blacksmiths 

Building  trades 

Steam  railxxsad  employees 

Mineis  and  quanymen 

Textile  miU  operatives 

Taikm 


ratio  to  total  eagigod  In  oach 
ooeupatioB 


0.0 

-2.3 
-10.3 

-14.5 
-18.0 

-25,5 
-34-5 


dnth 


-13.6 

-I0.5' 
— 17.0* 

—10.8 

-9.6 

-8.8 

—1 1.8 


or  <iitt6<suon\ "~  / 


+13.6 

+6.7 

-84 

-15.7 
—22.7 


Simultaneoasly  with  the  movement  of  the  Irish  from  the 
mines,  the  textile  mills,  the  tailor  shops  and,  presumably, 
from  the  lower  grades  of  the  railroad  service,  their  number 
increased  in  the  skilled  trades  and  in  clerical  pursuits. 

The  occupational  changes  among  the  Germans  display 
the  same  tendencies  as  have  been  traced  among  the  English- 
speaking  races,  with  some  variation  of  detail.  The  census 
returns  for  1900  record  an  increase  since  1890  in  the  follow- 
ing occupations :  manufacturers,  7000;  agents  and  salesmen, 
1 1,000;  professional  men,  2000;  machinists  and  blacksmiths, 
3000.  City  laborers,  farm  laborers,  and  all  other  specified 
occupations  show  a  numerical  decrease.  In  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  the  loss  by  death  was  partly  offset  by 
accretions  from  the  same  nationality,  while  in  others  actual 
defections  added  to  the  natural  decrease  by  death.  The 
comparative  statistics  for  both  classes  of  occupations  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 


'  See  footnotes  to  Table  36. 

■  The  death-rate  for  masons  in  1900  was 
and  joiners  17.2;  for  plasterers  and 
Hes,  lac  cU.) 


19.9  per  1000;  for  caipenters 
17.0.    (Vital  StaHs- 
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TABLE  38. 

SHIFTING  OF  GBSHAN IIALB  BREADWINNERS  IN  SBLBCIBD  OOCUPATtONS 

1890-1900.' 


SdacUd  oocapfttlo&a 


Fanners 

Retail  merchants 

Building  trades 

Miners  and  quanymen 

Tailors : 

Textile  mill  operatives 


Per  cent  mtio  to  total  engaged  In  each 
occujMtion 


Aggregate 
decrease 


-6.7 

-4.5 
-12.5 

—  1.0 

-22.0 

-22.6 


Lou  by 
death 


—  17.6 

—  16.4 

—  17.0 

-9.6 

—  1 1.0 

—  8.8 


Net  accretion(  +) 
or  defection  (  —  J 


+ia9 

+11.9 

+4.5 

+8.6 

—  10.2 

-13-8 


Unlike  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  the  Germans,  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  show  accretions 
among  the  farmers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  among  the  miners 
and  quanymen,  on  the  other.  Defections  from  textile  mills 
and  tailor  shops  are  paralleled  by  increases  among  retail 
merchants  and  in  the  building  trades. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  upon  the  readjustment  of  the  various  races 
of  foreign-bom  breadwinners  on  the  scale  of  occupations 
appears  from  the  table  on  page  171. 

The  earlier  immigrants  have  worked  their  way  upward, 
leaving  the  coarse  gradeis  of  labor  to  later  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  natives  of  Austria-Hungary  furnish  a  strikingly  high 
proportion  of  mine,  mill,  and  factory  workers  compared  with 
the  Germans  and  Irish.  The  Poles  and  Italians  furnish  a 
proportion  of  common  laborers  higher  than  the  Irish  and 
much  higher  than  the  Germans  and  the  British.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  fifth  of  the  Germans  and  Swedes  are  farmers, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  farmers  among  the  natives  of 
Poland  and  Austria  is  very  small,  and  among  the  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  it  is  negligible.    The  races  of  the  "old 

'  See  footnotes  to  Table  3^ 
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immigration**  likewise  show  higher  percentages  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  of  persons  engaged  in  business  and  the 
professions* 

TABLE  39. 

FUNCIPAL  NATIONAUTIBS  OF  MALB   BRBADWINKEKS  CLASSIFIBD  BY 
OCCUPATION  GROUPS  (PER  CBNT  ),  I9OO.' 


NatkHiaUty 


Scotch 

English  and 
Wdsh 

Irish 

Oerxnans** 
Swedes. . . 

Poles 

Italians . . . 
Austrians. 
Hungarians 


12.7 

13.1 

9.4 
20.7 

20.9 

5.7 
1.6 

5.2 
1.6 


18.7 

17.7 
12.1 

15.3 

11 

8.7 

10.2 

10.8 

8.4 


00. 


16.5 
13.2 

9.3 

II. I 

13.5 
5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

3.0 


a 


13.4 

18.0 

8.7 

6.9 

10.9 

23.2 

14.5 

317 
40.7 


c6 

Is 


5.7 

6.4 
22.3 
10.2 
12.8 
29.1 

33-2 

18.8 
22.3 


33.0 

31.6 
38.2 

35-8 

34.2 
28.2 

35.8 
28.9 

24.0 


e 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


To  throw  the  social  gradation  among  the  various  nation- 
alities more  into  relief,  all  specified  occupations  of  the 
preceding  table  are  combined  in  Table  40  under  two  heads: 
(i)  higher  grade,  comprising  skilled  mechanics,  business  and 
professional  men  and  farmers,  and  (2)  lower  grade,  compris- 
ing mine,  mill,  and  factory  workers  and  unskilled  laborers 
in  general.  Nearly  one  half  of  all  the  British,  German,  and 
Swedish  immigrants  are  farmers,  skilled  mechanics,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men;  less  than  one  fourth  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coarser  grades  of  labor.  Among  the  races 
of  the  old  immigration  the  proportion  is  reversed. 

'  Reports  of  the  Immiiration  Commission,  voL  i,  Table  A,  pp.  821-829. 

*Indttde:  Saloonkeepers  and  bartenders;  agents;  bookkeepers  and 
accountants;  derks  and  copyists;  merchants  and  dealers  (not  wholesale); 
talesmen;  mazrafactunrs  and  officials,  etc.;  and  professional  service. 

s  Include:  BxiUding  trades;  blacksmiths;  machinists;  printers,  litho- 
•jraphers,  and  pressmen,  and  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives. 

4  Include:  Iron  and  steel  workera;  miners  and  quarrymen;  saw-  and 
plamng-mill  employees;  tailors;  and  textile  mill  operativeB..  - 
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TABLE  4O' 

FBft  CBNT  DZSTUBUnON  OF  FOSBIGK-BOUf  MALE  BREAD- WINNBS8 
AOCOIDING  TO  KATIONALnT  AMD  GKAOB  OF  OOCOPATION,  I9OO 


NatioDaUtr<«id«t«nnliMd  bfctmataj  of  birth) 


Scotch  ••••• 

G«niiaii 

English  and  Wdsh 

Swedes 

Irish 

Austrian 

Polish 

Italian , 

Hungarian 


47.9 

19.1 

47.1 

17. 1 

44.0 

24.4 

42.1 

23.7 

30.8 

31- 1 

20.6 

50.5 

19.5 

52.3 

16.5 

47.7 

13.0 

62.3 

t-- 


^  A  comparison  of  the  Scotch  with  other  English-speaking 
immigrants  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  "racial 
displacement."  Judged  by  occupational  standards,  the 
Scotch  stand  higher  than  other  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles.  And  yet,  while  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  in  the 
United  States  decreased  in  number  from  1890  to  1900,  the 
Scotch  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  net  inunigration  of  about  30  per  cent.  In- 
creased numbers  in  the  principal  occupations  are  the  rule 
among  the  Scotch  during  that  decade,  decreases  the  excep- 
tion.    Even  common  laborers  show  an  increase.*    But 


s  See  Appendix,  Table  XL 

In  the  census  returns  for  1890  the  distinction  between  sgricultursl 
labofers  and  other  laborers  in  agricultural  districts  was  not  strictly 
drawn.  For  this  reason  comparisons  for  each  class  taken  separately 
are  not  rdiable  when  the  differences  are  dose.  The  combined  number 
of  dty  laborers  and  farm  laborers  among  the  Scotch  was  14,300  in  1890 
and  14,500  in  1900.  The  only  two  occupations  wbidi  show  a  numerical 
decrease  in  excess  of  the  probable  loss  by  death  are  miners  and  textile 
mill  operatives.  The  miners  showed  an  aggregate  decrease  of  2100 
men,  which  was  equivalent  to  17.8  per  cent,  as  sgainst  a  death-rate  of 
9.6  per  cent;  among  the  textile  miU  operatives  the  corresponding  per- 
centages were  respectivdy  234  per  cent  and  8.8  per  cent.  The  number 
of  tailors  decreased  from  iioo  to  zooo,  which  approximatdy  oorre* 
spends  to  the  death*rate  among  tailors. 
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these  decreases  were  amply  oompensated  by  increases  in 
other  occupations.  These  facts  command  attention.  The 
Scotchman's  ''progress  toward  assimilation*'  is  not  ques- 
tioned. It  is  not  claimed  that  his  standard  of  living  is 
lower  than  the  Irish,  or  the  English;  nor  has  ''ready  ac- 
ceptance of  a  low  wage,"  or  "willingness  to  accept 
indefinitely  without  protest  certain  conditions  of  em* 
ploymentt*'  been  discovered  among  his  "general  char- 
acteristics.*'* The  increase  of  the  Scotch  in  this  country, 
contemporaneous  with  a  decrease  of  the  English  and  Irish, 
warrants  the  supposition  that  the  decline  of  emigration  from 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  the  effect  of  changed  conditions 
in  those  countries  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

As  the  latest  available  figures  for  the  whole  country  date 
back  to  1900,  the  question  arises  whether  the  relations 
disclosed  by  them  have  not  been  materially  modified  by  the 
heavy  immigration  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century . 
A  partial  view  of  its  effects,  restricted  to  the  first  half  of 
that  period  and  to  one  industrial  State  with  a  large  foreign- 
bom  population,  can  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of  1905  with  those  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1900.  According  to  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  interval,  all  classes  of  manual  labor 
and  clerical  occupations  fall  into  five  groups: 

I.  Occupations  in  which  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
manifested  itself  in  a  general  increase  of  native,  as  well 
as  foreign-bom  breadwinners. 

II.  Specified  occupations  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
decreased,  reducing  both  the  native  and  the  foreign-bom 
force. 

IIL    Laborers,  not  specified. 

IV.  Occupations  in  which  native  workers  were  displaced 
by  immigrants. 

V.  Occupations  in  which  foreign-bom  workers  were 
displaced  by  native-bom. 

'  Jenks  and  Laudc,  loe.  cil.,  pp.  195-196. 
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Laborers  have  been  s^^regated  into  a  separate  group  for 
the  reason  that  an  increase  or  decrease  among  them  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  a  difference  in  the  method  of  dassi* 
fication  as  much  as  by  real  economic  changes.  The  com- 
parative importance  of  these  five  groups  appears  from  Table 
41.  The  Massachusetts  census  draws  no  distinction 
between  native-bom  of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage. 
On  the  whole,  native  breadwinners  show  a  greater  increase 
than  foreign-bom. 

TABLE  41. 

INCREASE  (+)  AND  DECREASE  (— )  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  BRSADWUfNERS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  CLASSIFIED  BT  SEX,  NATIVIXT,  AND  OCCUPATION 

GROUPS  (thousands),  I9OO-I905.' 


NmtlTitT  ^tk!  Sex 

Oocttpfttion  i^xmpt 

«■ 

I 

n 

lU 

IV 

V 

Total 

Both  Sexes: 
Native 
Foreign-bom 

+79.9 
+57.3 

-17.3 
-5.8 

-7.7 
—II. I 

-2.8 

+3.9 

+1.0 
-0.4 

+53.X 

+43.9 

Total 

Male: 
Native 
Foreign-bom 

+137.2 

+48.9 
+41.5 

—23.1 

—12.8 
-3.1 

-18.8 

-7.7 
—II. I 

+I.1 

-2.7 

+3.8 

+0,6 

+0.5 
-0.4 

+97.0 

+26.2 
+30.7 

Total 

Female: 
Native 
Foreign-bom 

+90.4 

+31.0 

+15.8 

-15.9 

-4.5 

-2.7 

-18.8 

+I.I 

— ai 
+0.1 

+0.1 

+0.5 
—0.0 

+56-9 

+26.9 
+13.2 

Total 

+46.8 

-7^ 

+0.0 

+0.5 

+40.1 

The  increase  of  the  native-bom  is  greatest  where  the 
increase  of  the  foreign-bom  is  greatest.  On  the  contrary 
a  substantial  decrease  of  native-bom  breadwinners  is  found 
in  the  second  group  of  occupations  where  the  number  of 

>  Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table  34,  pp.  154  /.,  and  Table  41, 
pp.  300-305.  Census  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MassachuseUs,  1905, 
voL  ii.,  Oocttpations,  Table  I.,  pp.  9-117. 
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foreign-bom  likewise  shows  a  large  decrease.  The  gains  of 
the  foreign-bom  at  the  expense  of  the  native  and  vice-versa 
are  insignificant.  The  decrease  of  native  breadwinners  in 
all  occupations  aggregated  27,800  persons,  but  it  was  offset 
by  a  net  increase  of  80,900  in  all  other  classes  of  manual 
labor  and  clerical  occupations,  that  is  to  say  the  loss  of  one 
position  was  compensated  by  the  gain  of  three.  No  account 
is  taken  here  of  tiie  increase  of  native-bom  breadwinners  in 
business  and  professional  service. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  decrease  of 
the  number  of  laborers  was  due  to  industrial  changes  or  to 
the  whims  of  statistical  classificatSon.  The  details  for  all 
other  occupations  showing  a  decrease  of  the  number  of 
native  breadwinners  are  given  in  Table  42. 

TABLE  42. 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  IIASSACHUSBTTS  WITH  A  DBCBBASING  NUM< 
OF  NATIVB  BRBADWINNBRS,  CLASSIFIED  BT  SEX  AND  NATIVITY, 

I9OO-I905.' 


Occapationt 

Decrease 

Occupations 

Decrease 
(Thou- 
sands) 

OboupII 

Native 

Poreign- 
bom 

Group IV 

Nativb 

Males: 

Agriculttinl  laboren. . . 
Butchers 

S.S 
1.3 
a.8 
e.a 
1.0 

3.0 
xa.8 

x.8 

x.5 
x.a 

45 

.3 

.X 

.4 

X.0 

•a 

x.x 
3.x 

X.S 

.9 

.a 

a.6 

MaUs. 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 
Boatmen  and  sailors. . . 
Engineers  and  firemen . . 

Porters  and  helpers 

Tin  plate  and  tinware 

workers 

Barbers  and  halrdzessers 
Miners  and  qu4rrymen. 
All  others' 

j6 

•4 

Carpentera  and  joinert . 
Packers  and  thipiten. . 
All  other** 

.3 
«3 

•a 
•a 

Total 

•2 

.6 

Ptmtdes: 

HonaelcMpert  and 

Total 

PttHoUs: 
Asricultural  laborer^ 
huck8ters,and  peddlers 
Both  sexes 

a.7 

stewardesMS  •■>•••  • 
Senra&ts  and  waitreatet 

Total 

X 

Both  Mset 

17.3 

S.7 

a.8 

>  See  footnote  to  Table  41. 

■  Indudes  bakers,  blacksmiths,  brick  and'tile  makers,  confectioners, 
ooopers,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths  and  bell  hangers,  harness  and  saddle 
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As  appears  from  the  preceding  taUe,  the  only  possible 
"displacement"  of  native-  by  foreign-bom  did  not  exceed 
2800  breadwinners  in  five  yeaxs,  which  was  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  increase  of  native-bom  in  all  occupatiotss 
exclusive  of  business  and  professional  service.  The  total 
number  of  immigrant  breadwinners  who  gave  Massachusetts 
as  their  destination  in  1901-1905  reached  220,000  persons 
of  both  sexes.  *  Assuming  that  2800  native  hucksters  and 
peddlers,  boatmen,  and  sailors,  etc.,  were  virtually  dis- 
placed by  the  immigrants,  we  find  that  the  measure  of 
"displac^nent"  was  equal  to  one  native  for  every  seventy* 
eight  immigrants. 

These  results  disclose  no  material  change  in  the  racial 
make-up  of  the  industrisl  forces  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  present  century ;  what  was  trae  in  1900  remained  so  as 
late  as  1905.  The  inmiigrants  did  not  "crowd"  the  native 
wage-earners,  but  were  absorbed  in  those  occupations  where 
native  workers  found  employment  in  increasing  numbers. 
Actual  "displacement''  was  a  negligible  quantity. 

makefs  and  repairen,  hostlen,  maible  and  stone  catten.  masoos  (brick 
and  stone),  meat  and  fniit  cannen,  packers,  etc.,  milkarB,  shirt,  ooOar 
and  cuff  makers,  stewards,  and  ii^eelwrigfats. 

>  Includes  brassworken,  cabinet  makers,  candle,  soap,  and  tallow 
makeiB,  copper  workers,  engravers,  paper  hangeis,  rope  and  oofdage 
factory  operatives,  sail,  awning,  and  tent  makers,  tdbacoo  and  cigar 
operatives,  and  upholsterers. 

>  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immiiraium:  1901, 
p.  17,  Table  VIIL;  1902,  p.  29,  Table  IX.;  1903,  p.  33,  TdJbAa  IX.;  1904, 
p.  30,  Table  DL;  1905,  p.  34,  Table  IX. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

SlflGSATIOM  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

A.    IfUroductory 

THE  great  influx  of  Italian,  Slav,  and  Jewish  immigrants 
since  1890  coincides  with  a  decrease  of  immigration 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  This  coincidence  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  proof  that  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  has  checked  the  current  of 
"more  desirable"  immigration  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  This  assertion  has  been  clothed  in  the  scientific 
garb  of  "the  Gresham  law  of  immigration";  bad  immigra- 
tion, it  is  said,  tends  to  drive  out  good  immigration.  The 
cam  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  method  of  reasoning  has  scarcely 
ever  appeared  so  undisguised  as  in  this  newly  discovered 
"law."  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  the  countries  from  which  the  "old  immigra- 
tion" was  drawn,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
whether  there  were  any  causes  tending  to  check  emigration 
from  those  countries. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  that  in  the  long  run 
immigration  bears  an  almost  constant  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
latter  increases  faster  than  the  population  of  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  emigration  cotmtries,  the  rate  of 
emigration  from  those  countries  must  increase  much  faster 
than  their  population  in  order  to  supply  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  with  the  number  of  immigrants  they  can 
employ.    Yet  the  sources  of  emigration  are  not  unlimited. 
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We  may  speak,  metaphorically,  of  a  Slav  "invasion/'  but 
such  figures  of  speech  merely  obscure  the  real  nature  of 
present-day  phenomena.  The  Norman  invaders  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  financed  their  expeditions  by  robbing  the 
peaceable  population  on  their  way.  All  they  needed  was 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  To-day  that  spirit  alone  will  not 
carry  their  descendants  across  the  ocean.  The  ftmds  for 
emigration  must  be  raised  by  the  emigrants  themselves,  or 
by  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  volimie  of  emigration 
from  a  given  country  can,  therefore,  not  increase  beyond 
a  certain  limit  set  by  the  size  of  its  population.  When 
that  point  is  reached,  further  industrial  expansion  in  the 
United  States  must  draw  upon  the  labor  supply  of  other 
cotmtries. 

During  the  ten-year  period  1 881-1890  the  countries  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  furnished  72  per  cent  of 
the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States. '  This  period 
included  the  years  of  the  maximtmi  immigration  from 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  of  the  great- 
est immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  Irish 
famine  of  the  '40's  of  the  past  century.  To  maintain  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  immigration  of  the  past  decade, 
1901-1910,  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
should  have  furnished  six  and  one  third  million  immigrants, 
*.  e.,  two  thirds  more  than  in  1881-1890.  In  order  to 
replace  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  were  absorbed  by  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  past 
decade,  immigration  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
should  have  risen  117  per  cent  above  the  highest  water-mark 
reached  in  1 881-1890. 

During  the  same  period  the  population  of  Ireland  de- 
creased 14  per  cent,  and  the  population  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  increased  from 
12.5  to  25.2  per  cent.*    Unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  Table  6,  pp.  61.-63. 
'  The  rates  of  increase  for  each  of  the  principal  countries  w^re  as 
follows: 
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carried  away  by  imaginationy  does  past  experience  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  volume  of  immigration  from  those 
countries  could  have  so  far  outrun  the  increase  of  their 
population? 

The  total  immigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States 
for  1891-1900  was  equal  to  655,000  persons.*  An  increase 
of  117  per  cent  would  have  brought  up  this  figure  to  1,400,- 
000  (in  round  numbers),  i.  e.^  to  31  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  the  census  of  1901.*  Such  a  rate  of 
depopulation  was  not  reached  even  in  the  years  of  the  Iri^  * 
famine.^ 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  this  calculation  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  cotmtries.  It  could  be  shown  by  a 
simple  computation  that,  in  order  to  replace  the  "new 
inmiigration"  emigration  from  those  countries  should  have 
risen  to  the  Irish  level.  Their  recent  economic  develop- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  as  will  next  be  shown,  has  had  a 
decided  tendency  to  check  emigration. 

Per  cent 

Bngland  and  Wales 1881-1901  25.2 

Scotland 1881-1901  19.7 

Gemianv 1880-1900  24.6 

Denmark 1881*1900  244 

Norway 1875-1900  23.1 

Sweden 1880-1900  12.5 

(Computed  from  SUUesnuifCs  Year  Book,  1910,  pp.  13, 17;  and  BrUish 
SUUisHcal  Abstract  of  the  Principal  and  Other  Foreign  Countries,  No.  16, 
p.  8;  Na  35,  pp.  8,  la) 

^Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  x.  Table  9,  pp.  89-92. 

•Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Table  114,  p.  361. 

•  The  lowest  numerical  and  relative  decrease  was  in  1871-1881,  viz., 
^37f54i  persons,  equivalent  to  44  per  cent.  The  total  emigration 
during  the  same  period  was  618,650.  The  natural  increase  of  popula* 
tion  through  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  accordingly  381,109 
persons,  «.e.,  7  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1878. 
Allowing  the  same  rate  for  the  natural  mcrease  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  X90i~i9io,  we  obtain  24  per  cent  as  the  rate  of  decrease  in 
our  hsrpothetical  case,  as  against  19.8  per  cent  for  the  decade  1841-1851 
comprising  the  years  of  the  great  Irish  famine.  (The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  No.  56,  p.  361, 
Table  114.) 
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B.    Germany 


In  the  dodng  jrears  of  the  mneteeoth  century  Germany 
ceased  to  be  a  country  of  emigration,  and  became  a  country 
of  immigration.  This  transformation  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLB  43. 

rOBXIGN-BOXN  POPULATION  OP  OBUfAMT,  NBT  SMlGIATIOir  AND  NBT 

DoaoRAiioN  (thousands).* 


Fordgxt-boni  pQiNiUtioo 

Yfltf 

Ntunber 

IncrMM 

nac  asugnKMMi  v~~i 

or 
nat  immisratioo  (+) 

Total 

Annual 
average 

1880 
1885 
1890 

i«95 
1900 

1905 

419 

433 

513 

•  ■  • 

830 

•  •  • 

•   •  • 

14 
80 

•  •  • 

317 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
32 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 
—980 

-331 
7449 
+  94 
+  52 

The  increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Germany 
during  the  years  1900-1907  averaged  79,000  annually.*  The 
annual  increase  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1 870-1 880  averaged  107,000,  and  in  1 890-1900, 
109,000.  It  can  be  readily  seen  by  comparison  that  immi- 
gration to  Germany  is  growing  to  respectable  proportions. 
Two  thirds  of  the  foreign-bom  male  breadwinners  are 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  This  fact  alone  would 
furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  decline  of  German 
immigration  to  the  United  States;  when  there  is  a  call  for 
large  masses  of  immigrant  labor,  native  wage-earners  will 
find  a  good  market  at  home.' 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Germany 

>  Die  StaiisUk  in  DeutsMand  nach  ikrem  heuiigm  Stand,  I  Band 
(19x1),  Dr.  Herrmann  Losch,  '' Wandemagsstatistik,"  p.  485.  Dr. 
Priedrich  Zahn, "  Deutschlands  wirtechafUiche  Bntwkkeltmg,"  Anmoten 
des  DeiUschen  Reichs,  X910,  p.  405. 

*Ibid.  »  See  Appendiz,  TkUe  XIL 
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draws  her  immigtant  supply  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
Umted  States.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to 
1900,  three  fourths  of  aU  immigrants  to  Germany  came  from 
AtistriarHungary,  Russia,  and  Italy. '  Moreover,  the  Polish 
or  Italian  immigrant  to  the  United  States  comes  from  a 
higher  social  layer  than  his  countryman  who  goes  to  Ger- 
many, the  cost  of  passage  from  any  of  these  countries  to 
Germany  being  purely  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  a  transatlantic  trip.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
wage-earner  cannot  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  ixnmi* 
grant  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  by  staying  away 
from  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  her  permanent  foreign-bom  population 
Germany  has  a  large  floating  immigrant  labor  supply,  the 
so-called  "birds  of  passage,''  mostly  Poles  and  other 
Slavs  from  Russia  and  Galida.  The  latest  official  data 
relating  to  migration  from  Galida  to  Gennany  place  the 
total  number  at  26,283  for  the  year  1899.  The  movement 
has  considerably  grown  since  that  time.  Austrian  statis- 
ticians variously  estimate  the  ntunber  for  the  year  1905  at 
from  60,000  to  100,000.' 

The  migration  of  working  men  and  women  from  Russian 
Poland  to  Germany  for  temporary  employment  has  grown 
in  the  following  proportion: 

TABLE  44* 

KIGBAnOlV    OV    WOIKBRS   FBOM    RUSSIAN    POLAND    TO   GBSMANT   FOR 

TBMPORART  BMTLOyilBNT,  X89O-I90l4.> 

X890  17 

X900  XX9 

X90X  X40 

1902  X36 

X9Q3  143 

1904  13« 

'  See  Appendix,  Table  XIII. 

»  M4b9chem€f  VdhswirtschafOichg  Sindim,  J.  von  T»dnsld,  "Russlflcfa* 
Pohuadie  iiad  galiziflche  Wanderarbetter  im  Grossheraogtum  Poeen/' 

P-44- 

s  Rfparis  «/  ^  Warmm  SitUisHcal  CommiUee.    BuOetin  XXIL,  p.  3, 
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About  95  per  cent  of  the  temporary  inmugrants  £rom 
Russian  Poland  find  employment  as  agricultural  laborers.' 
But  the  demand  for  them  is  the  direct  result  of  the  move- 
ment of  Polish  peasants  from  the  rural  districts  of  Prussian 
Poland  to  the  great  industrial  cities  of  Germany  and 
particularly  to  the  coal  mining  districts. 

In  1898  there  were  57,000  foreign-speaking  mine  workers 
in  Western  Germany  out  of  a  total  of  198,000,  i.  «.,  28.7 
per  cent,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Poles  from  Prusdan 
Poland.^  According  to  the  latest  statistics  for  the  Ruhr 
district,  which  produces  one  half  of  Germany's  coal  output, 
the  number  of  Polish  miners  has  grown  to  100,000  out  of  a 
total  of  350,000.*  Evidently,  there  must  have  been  some 
other  cause  than  reluctance  to  compete  with  Polish  immi- 
grants that  has  "operated  to  prevent  the  further  coming" 
of  German  miners  to  the  bitimiinous  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,* since  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  work  with 
Polish  immigrants  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  emigrant- 
furnishing  nation  to  a  country  of  immigration  is  the  direct 
result  of  her  recent  industrial  expansion.  Its  extent  can  be 
gauged  by  the  comparative  growth  of  production  of  coal 
and  pig  iron  in  Germany  and  the  two  other  leading  indus- 
trial cotmtries,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
represented  graphically  in  Diagrams  XII*  and  XIII.*  In 
coal  mining  Germany  has,  in  recent  years,  outrun  Great 

Warsaw,  X906.  (In  Russian.)  General  Analysts  4)j  the  SiaiisUcs  of 
Migration  of  Workers  for  Temporary  Employment,  etc  By  K.  G. 
Vobly.  ^Ibid.,p.2i. 

*  J.  Karski,  Die  Polnischen  Wanderarbeiler,  "DieNeue  Zdt,"  1900- 
1901,  pp.  722,  723. 

*  V.  Maisky:  "The  Tragedy  of  the  German  Coal  Miners,"  fin 
Russian)  Russkoye  Bogatstvo,  April,  1912,  pp.  35,  47. 

4  Reports  of  ihe  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  427. 
<  Based  upon  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Production  of  Coal  in  igog,  p.  60. 

*  Figures  are  taken  from  The  Mineral  Industry,  1893,  P*  35i:  1896^ 
p.  334;  1900,  p.  395;  1910,  p.  381. 
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Britain.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  increased, 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  much  faster  than  in  Great 
Britain;  the  German  rate  of  growth  was  not  far  behind  the 
American* 

Another  indes  of  German  indtistriid  progress  is  furnished 
by  the  development  of  her  railway  system  and  freight 
tra£Sc  since  1890.  Comparative  statistics  for  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  given  in  Table  45. 


TABLB  45. 

COMPARATIVB  GROWTH  OT  RAILROAD  MILBAOB  AMD  ntBIGBT 
Df  OBRICANT  AND  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8,  IS9O-I9OO.' 


CountfT 

Par  omt  iaeraaM 

MflmgB  fa  opwrntlon 

Too<«iilei  o£  frdght 

414 
46.7 

1357 
l«34 

United  States. ............ 

The  full  import  of  the  preceding  figures  can  only  be 
realized  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  much  smaller  area  and  the 
greater  density  of  population  of  Germany,  compared  with 
the  United  States,  both  factors  reducing  the  distance  from 
mine  to  mill  and  from  mill  to  market. 

The  use  of  mechanical  power  in  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  Germany  more  than  doubled  within  the  short 
space  of  twelve  years*  vis,,  from  3,400,000  in  1895  to 
8,800,000  in  I907«* 


*  Computed  from  the  fbnowiog  sooroes:  ]>.  Priedrich  Zahn,  "Deutadi- 
lands  wirtschaftliche  Bntwickdung,"  AnnaUn  des  DetUschen  Rncks, 
191 1,  No.  3-4,  p.  189;  SUUisHcal  Absiraa  of  ike  UnUed  SUUes,  X910, 

p.  715. 

•Zahn,  he.  eU.,  p.  175. 
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The  effect  of  the  isdustrial  progress  of  Germany  upon 
the  labor  market  is  shown  in  the  comparative  increase 
of  the  number  of  breadwinners  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufactures  and  of  the  population  at  large,  as  shown 
in  Table  46  next  following; 

TABLE  46. 

PBR  CBMT  mClBASB  OV  THB  POPULATION  Of   OBKHANT  AND  OP  THB 
NUMBBS  OP  BKBADWINNBRS  IN  TBAOB  AND  KANUPACTUBBS, 

ISS3*-I907.* 


PsriocI 

Fopnlatlos 

BrMdfrfnatn 

1882-1S95 
189S-1907 

14.5 
19.2 

39*9 
39.7 

The  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  Germany  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase 
of  the  rate  of  wages. 

''The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  during  the  recent  past  •  .  • 
more  than  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life,  showing  that 
the  German  workingman  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. "  '    It  is  admitted  by  the  German  trade-unions 
that  the  condition  of  labor  has  materially  improved.' 

*£arl  Dean  Howard:  The  Cause  and  Extent  of  the  Recent  Jndustriai 
Progress  of  Germany,  p.  it$. 

<Zah&,  loc  ciL,  p.  337.  If  an  opinion  coming  from  official  aooroes 
is  preferred,  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  von 
ISerlepech,  former  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  will  be  of  interest: 
**  Slowly  and  by  little  steps  rises  the  well-being  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people;  and  no  small  number  of  those  classes  of  the  population  which 
thirty  yean  ago  obtained  a  bare  subsistence  have  now  made  their  way 
into  a  middle  class  and  enjoy  a  fairly  adequate  income.  "-—Howard* 
life,  eiin  p.  x8i. 
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The  average  annual  earnings  upon  which  membership  dues 
to  the  trade-union  insurance  fund  were  figured  increased 
from  638  marks  in  1890  to  953  marks  in  1909,  i,  e.,  50  per 
cent.  The  upward  tendency  of  wages  is  not  confined  to  the 
skilled  trades,  but  has  affected  all  classes  of  labor.  Un- 
biased evidence  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by  the  statistics 
compiled  by  local  authorities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
sick-insurance  law,  and  showing  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  of  day  laborers  in  the  large  cities.  > 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
coal  miners  appears  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  47. 

AVBRAGB  ANNtTAL  EARNINGS  IN  PRUSSIAN  COAL  lONBS,  I89O-I9IO.' 


Ntunberof 

wage-earners 

(thottsandt) 

xpzo 

Annual  earnings,  marks 

Diftflet 

Z890 

zpzo 

of  increase 

Upper  Silesia 

116 

a8 
335 

32 
40 

671 

735 

1.067 

878 

730 

964 

974 
1,382 

1.375 
1.089 

43.6 

32.5 
24.8 

56.6 

Lower  Silesia 

Dortmund 

Aix-la-Chaoelle 

Halle 

49.1 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  marked  ireduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  day. *  Furthermore  "there  is 
also  less  changing  of  employment  and  less  non-employment 
in  Germany,**  than  in  the  United  States,  since,  "in  most 
cases  the  law  requires  at  least  a  two  weeks*  notice  before  the 
employee  can  be  discharged.**^ 

All  these  improvements  are  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the 
progress  of  organization  among  German  wage-earners, 
which  became  possible  only  after  the  repeal  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  on  October  i,  1890.    Under  the  operation  of 

*  Howard,  loe»  cU.,  pp.  114-1x5.  Statistical  tables  on  the  subject  of 
wages  are  given  on  pp.  I  I3'i  13. ,  •  Zahn,  to.  m^.,  p.  228. 

» Howard,  he.  cii.,  p.  117,       .^  /    "^  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  126-127. 
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that  law,  only  local  trade-unions,  without  national  af51ia« 
tions,  had  been  tolerated,  and  those,  only  so  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  mutual  benefit  and  educational 
objects;  by  executive  order  of  April  ii,  1886,  strikes  of  any 
character  were  declared  to  be  "revolutionary  manifesta* 
tions/'  The  first  national  labor  convention  was  held  in 
1892.  It  was  not  until  January  i,  1900,  however,  that  all 
laws  restricting  the  right  of  f^erating  independent  local 
unions  were  unequivocally  repealed.  >  Since  that  time 
the  membership  of  labor  organizations  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  leaving  behind  the  older  British  and 
American  trade-unions,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 

TABLE  48. 

MRMBRRSHIP  OF  TRADB-UNIONS  IN  GERMANY,  I89O-I9OO.* 

Year  (Thottiands)  ' 

1890 301 

National  umons: 

1900 933 

1901 935 

1902 1017 

1903 1191 

1904 1371 

1905 1727 

1906 2139 

1907 «330 

1908 2203 

1909 2212 

I9'0 ^435 

Total,  including  titiAffiliaterl  local 
unions,  1910: 

Germany 2688 

United  States  and  Canada  (estimated)      2625 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 2427 

The  ratio  of  organized  workers  to  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners  enumerated  in  1907  was  estimated  at  28  per 
cent.* 

*  Handwdrterhuch  der  SUuUswissenschafttn,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1147-1149. 

•  SuaisUiche  Beilage  des  CarresponderohBlaU  der  General-Cammissum 
der  Gewerhschajten  Deuisehiands,  191 1,  No.  6,  pp.  161-163;  New  York 
Labor  ButteHn,  No.  48  (September.  19"),  p.  418.  The  membership 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada  seems  overestimated. 

9  HandwMerbuch  der  SUuUswissenschafien,  vol.  iv.,  p.  X175. 
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A  noteworthy  development  of  the  German  labor  move- 
ment  is  the  progress  of  organization  among  female  wage* 
earners,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  unorganized  in  this  country. 
The  efforts  of  German  unions  among  the  women  were 
stimulated,  above  all  altruistic  considerations,  by  recogni* 
tion  of  the  depressing  effect  of  the  competition  of  unorgan- 
ized female  labor  upon  the  wages  of  men.  The  extent  to 
which  the  women  have  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the 
unions  can  be  measured  by  the  following  figures: 

TABLB  49.  j 

PSOGSBSS  or  ORGANIZATION  AMONG  VBKALB  WAGB-BABNBRS,  IN 

GBIHANY,  l895-I9IO.> 


Nomberof  orsaaiMd  women 

X*ier  cent  of  totel  onton 

Year 

(thoniandi) 

neinbeniiip 

1895 

7 

«.7 

1900 

23 

3.3 

1905 

74 

5.7 

1906 

119 

7.1 

1907 

137 

7-3 

I9(^ 

138 

7.6 

1909 

134 

7.3 

1910 

163 

8.0 

The  assistance  rendered  by  German  unions  to  their 
members  can  be  measured  by  the  expenditures  of  the  Social- 
democratic  Gewerkschaften,  i.  «.,  the  national  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the  German 
federations  of  labor.    The  figures  are  given  in  Table  50. 

The  progress  of  the  labor  movement  in  Germany  has 
directly  and  indirectly  stimulated  labor  legislation,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  material  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  labor: 


As  a  rule  [says  Dr.  Howard],  the  factories  are  kept  in  a  nmdi  better 
oooditioii,  and  have  more  amngements  for  the  comfort  of  the  men, 

'  SiaHsUscke  Beilage  des  CcrrespandMB'BlaU  der  General'Cammusum 
der  Gewerksckaften  DentsMands,  191 1,  No.  6,  pp.  163, 168.* 
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than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  general  opinion  o£  writers  who 
compare  the  conditions  prevailiiq;  in  the  two  coontries,  and  it  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  direct  observation.  The  factories  usually  have 
good  light  and  air,  are  clean  and  orderly*  The  sanitary  arrangements 
and  the  fodlities  for  washing  and  cfaar^ging  dothes  are  splendid.  Most 
o£  the  factories  are  provided  with  lockers  for  the  men,  so  that  they 
need  not  leave  the  place  in  their  working  dothes.' 

iTABLBsa 

COMPAKATIVB  SUUHART  OT  tHB  PSINCIPAL  BZFBHSBS  OV  TBB  NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS  AFFIUATBD  WITH  THB  "OENBRAL  COIIMISSION 

or  THE  TRADB-UNIONS  OF  GBKMANT,"   l895-I9ia* 


Object 


Strikes 

Unemployed  benefits 

Sick  and  death   benefits   and  sundry 
benevolent  expenses 


MUUoiM  of  marki 


1S95 


0.3 
O.J 

0.5 


Z900 


2.7 
0.5 

1.0 


zpzo 


ao4 
6.1 

11.2 


Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  a  system  of 
workingmen's  insurance  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. ''  The  introduction  of  insurance  laws  protecting  the 
workingman  against  sickness  and  accidents,  and  promising 
him  a  pension  in  his  old  age,  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  chances  of  misfortune  in  life."' 

In  1909  there  were  insured  under  the  provisions  of  that 
law  over  13,000,000  persons  against  sickness,  over  15,000,000 
against  old  age  and  invalidity,  and  nearly  24,000,000 
persons  against  accident,  in  a  total  population  of  64,000,000 
of  whom  there  were  less  than  19,000,000  wage-earners.^ 

The  expansion  of  industry  and  the  resulting  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  industrial  wage-earners  have  drawn  to 
the  cities  and  mining  sections  the  whole  natural  increase 
of  the  rural  population.* 

*  Howard,  loc.  cU.f  pp.  127-128. 

*  Ibid,^  p.  189.  9  lUd.t  pp.  124, 131. 
4Zahn,  loc  eil,,  Atmalen  des  Deutsehen  Eeiehs,  191 1,  p.  232. 

*  At  the  foondatioo  of  the  Geraian  Empire  in  1S71,  its  raral  popola* 
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At  the  same  time,  German  agriculture,  stimulated  by 
the  increase  of  the  country's  population  and  fostered  by 
a  protective  tariff,  also  showed  substantial  progress,  as 
can  be  seen  from  Table  51  below.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers  during  the  busy  season, 
which  is  only  partially  relieved  by  the  immigration  of 
Polish  and  Russian  temporary  laborers.  Although  organi- 
zation among  agricultural  laborers  is  seriously  restricted 
by  law,  yet,  as  an  effect  of  economic  causes  alone,  the  wages 
of  agricultural  laborers  have  continually  advanced. ' 

TABLE  51. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  IN  GBRMANT,  1895-1909.* 


Crop 


Rye 

wheat.. 

Spring  barley 

Potatoes 

Oats 


Total   yield 
Millionfof  toni 


1S9S 


7.7 

3.2 
2.8 

37.8 

6j2 


X909 


114 

3.8 

3-5 
46.7 

9.1 


Yield  per  hectar 
tons 


XS95 


1.3 
1.6 

1.7 
124 

1.6 


1909 


1.9 
2.1 

2.1 

14.1 

2.1 


The  combined  effect  of  all  these  causes  was  reflected  in 
the  rate  of  emigration  from  rural  districts.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  past  century  the  growth  of  land  values  had 
made  the  primitive  methods  of  farming  unprofitable,  and 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  more  intensive  systems  of 
cultivation.  In  Prussian  Poland  the  change  was  somewhat 
retarded  by  its  general  economic  backwardness,  but  in  the 
'70's  and  in  the  early  •  8o's  it  drove  large  numbers  of  Polish 
peasants  to  the  United  States.  These  Poles  constituted  a 
large  element  of  the  German  immigration  to  the  United 
States  and  were  counted  in  our  immigration  statistics  as 

tion  constituted  64  per  oent  in  a  total  of  41,000,000;  at  the  census  of 
1900  the  total  population  numbered  56,000,000,  but  the  proportion  of 
rural  population  had  declined  to  46  per  cent. — ^Howard,  he.  cU,,  p.  31. 

*  Hotfnard,  loc.  cii,,  p.  68. 

*  Zahn,  loc.  cU.,  Annalen  des  Deutscken  Rnchs,  1910,  p.  578. 
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"Germans/*'  But  the  rapid  developmeat  of  Gennan 
industry  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  opened  for  these 
peasants  new  opportunities  at  home.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  disappearance  of  cheap  lands  in  the  United  States, 
has  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  emigration  of  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  general  rule,  industrial  progress  in  modem  times  has 
tended  to  eliminate  the  independent  artisan,  the  small 
trader,  and  the  small-scale  farmer  and  to  ptish  them  into 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  In  Germany,  however,  this  pro- 
cess has  been  checked  by  the  development  of  co-operation.' 
Its  recent  progress  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  52. 

CO-OPBRATIVB   ASSOCIATIONS  IN   GBBMANT,    I9Q3-I908.* 


Tear 

Number  of 
AsBOciatiotit 
(thouBandfl) 

mexnberviiip 
(millions) 

Percent  ratio  to 
■pofralation 

1903 

31 

3.1 

54 

1904 

22 

H 

5.8 

1905 

24 

3.6 

6^ 

1906 

25 

3.8 

6.3 

1907 

26 

4.0 

6.7 

1908 

27 

4.3 

7.3 

The  general  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
broad  masses,  which  characterizes  the  recent  economic  de« 
velopment  of  Germany,  must  necessarily  have  affected  the 
rate  of  emigration  during  the  past  twenty  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tide  of  German  emigration  in  the  early 
'8o's  was  swelled  by  political  oppression.  Under  the  "  minor 
state  of  siege,"  proclaimed  by  virtue  of  the  anti-Socialist 
law  of  1878,  all  labor  ttnions  were  ''put  under  the  ban  alike 
with  the  political  organizations  of  the  Sodal-Democracy. 
Of  the  25  existing  unions  i6  were  dissolved  by  the  govem* 

>  Trzcinski,  loc.  cU.,  pp.  3  and  128. 

*  Zahn:  Annalen  des  Deutschen  ReichSt  191 1 ,  No.  3-4,  p.  226. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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meat,  the  others  disbanded  voluntarily."'  The  member- 
ship c£  the  organizations  directly  affected  was  estimated  at 
50,000.  The  widespread  discontent  created  by  these  re- 
pressive measures  led  many  workingmen  to  seek  liberty 
in  the  United  States.  The  repeal  ci  the  "exceptional  laws '* 
!n  1890  removed  the  political  stimulus  to  emigration. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  causes  upon  emigration 
from  Germany  can  be  learned  from  the  following  table. 


TABLE  53. 

ANNUAL    AVBRAGB    DfMIGRATION    FROM*  GBSMANY    (THOUSANDS), 

l875-I9IO.« 


Oocapation 

X875-X87S 

X879  -Z89O 

X89Z-Z89S 

1899-19x0 

Skilled  medumics 

Farmers  and  farm 
laborerB 

4.8 

3-7 

X5.I 

13.3 

30.1 

3.6 

4-3 

64 

3.9 

:r.3 

1 1.5 
8.0* 

Laborers 

7.5 
7.3 
3.9 

Servants. 

All  other  misceilaneoas. 

Total 

15.8 

54-3 

23.9 

38.3 

In  1 879-1 890,  contemporaneously  with  the  operation  of 
the  exceptional  laws  of  1878,  the  average  annual  immigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  the  United  States  rose  244  per  cent 
above  the  average  level  ci  the  preceding  four-year  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  for  the  twelve-year  period 
1899-1910  dropped  only  one  third  below  the  level  of  the 
preceding  period  of  equal  length,  1879-1890.  The  immi- 
gration of  skilled  mechanics  decreased  by  3600  annually, 

^  HandwdrUrbuch  der  SkuUswissenschafieHt  vol.  iv.,  p.  ii45* 

*  Monthly  Sitmmary  of  Commeru  and  Finance^  June,  igoj,  pp. 

4408-441 1.    Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission,  voL  x,  p.  100. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration:  1899-1900, 

Table  Vn.;  190X-1904,  Table  IX.;  1905-1908,  Table  VIII.;  1909-1910, 

Table  X. 

I  Of  this  number  mo  were  fanners  and  the  rest  farm  laborers. 
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i,  e.,  by  about  one  fourth.  The  imixugration  of  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  dropped  4200  annually,  i.  e.,  more  than  one 
third,  from  the  high  level  reached  in  i879--i890.  The 
decrease  of  the  iomiigration  of  agricultural  workers  doubt- 
less bears  some  relation  to  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  and  the  increase  of  land  values  in  the 
United  States, 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any,  of  immigration 
from  Southern  and  £astem  Europe  upon  immigration  from 
Germany,  the  annual  average  immigration  of  unskilled 
laborers  must  be  considered.  The  line  of  demarkadon 
between  farm  laborers  and  ^'laborers  not  specified*'  was 
not  clearly  drawn  in  our  earlier  immigration  statistics. 
Moreover,  many  agricultural  laborers  come  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  industrial  employment.  If  both  classes  of 
laborers  are  merged  into  one,  and  an  allowance  is  made 
for  the  ntunber  of  farmers  combined  with  farm  laborers 
prior  to  1899,'  the  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers  may 
be  estimated  for  1891-1898  at  11,400  persons  annually. 
In  1899-1910  this  average  rose  to  14,400.  At  the  same 
time  the  rate  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  rose  from  48  per  cent  of  the  total  immigration  for 
the  first  period,  to  72  per  cent  for  the  last.'  It  is  evident 
that  the  competition  of  the  Italian  and  Slav  unskilled  la- 
borer did  not  deter  the  German  unskilled  laborer  from  com- 
ing to  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  the  average  annual 
inunigration  from  Germany  during  the  period  1899-1910 
increased  by  14,300,  i.  e.,  60  per  cent  over  the  average  for 
1891-1898. 

>  The  avefage  number  of  fanners  for  the  period  1891-1898  was  es- 
timated at  1 100  amiually,  the  same  as  recorded  by  immigration  statis* 
tics  for  1899-1910,  although  the  combined  number  <^  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  during  the  former  period  was  only  about  one  half  of  the  total 
for  the  latter.  In  this  manner  eveiy  precaution  was  taken  against 
overratixtg  the  increase  of  immigration  of  unskilled  laborers  during  the 
last  period. 

*  Computed  from  Reports  of  ihe  Imtnigrathn  CommissioHf  vol.  i. 
Table  6,  pp.  61-64. 
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The  United  States  has  always  been  the  chief  destination 
of  the  bulk  of  German  emigrants.  Complete  data  regarding 
the  destination  of  German  emigrants  are  available  only 
since  1890.  The  figures  will  be  found  in  Table  54  next 
following,  with  the  rate  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  a  parallel  column. 
The  results  are  presented  graphically  in  Diagram  XIV. 

TABLE  54. 

BMIGXAnON  FROM  GBSMANT  TO  ALL  COCMTRIBS  OUTSIDE  TKB  UNI1BD 

STATES,  1890-1904.* 


*♦_ 

Nttinber  of  emignatt  from 

Oemuuiyto  ooontriM 

oatddeofXJttitwi 

8Ut« 

Immination  from  Soatham 
aadfiMtem  Bisrope  to  the 

Tear 

United  Sutes.  per 
oe&t  of  toUd 

1890 

7338 

35*3 

I89I 

7043 

41.2 

189a 

4533 
9428 

46.6 

1893 

44-3 

1894 

5063 

44.9 

189s 
1896 

4995 
4817 

42.1 
57.0 

1897 

4285. 
3658 

56.8 

1898 

624 

1899 

4518 

68.0 

1900 

3606 

72A 

73.6 

I90I 

3161 

1902 

3887 

75.1 

I9Q3 

2661 

72.1 

1904 

1899 

684 

The  preceding  table  and  Diagram  XIV  clearly  show  the 
absence  ci  any  connection  between  emigration  from  Ger- 
many and  imnaigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Etirope 
to  the  United  States.  Emigration  from  Germany  to  other 
cotmtries  was  highest  in  1890,  1891,  and  1893,  when  immi- 
gration from  Southern  and  Eastern  Etirope  to  the  United 
States  varied  from  35.3  to  44.3  per  cent  of  the  total  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States.    Since  1893  emigration  from 

>  Vierteljahrshrfte  wur  SUUistih  des  Deutschen  Reiehs,  igos*  Die 
aheneeische  Auswanderung  tm  Jahre  igo4t  Part  L,  p.  120,  Table  i* 
Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  i,  Table  6,  p.  6i. 


DUOKAM  XIV. 


ZIV«    Eoiigntioa  from  Ocrmtoy  to  all  coimtries  outside  of  tiie  lUted  Stetas 

and  p«r  cent  of  Sonthem  and  Eaitem  European  immigration  to  the  total 

immigration  to  the  United  Slatee,  z8iK>-S904* 


^ 
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Germany  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  steadily 
declined,  while  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  the  United  States  advanced  from  44.3  to  75.1 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  is,  evidently,  not  because  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States  have  grown  worse,  but  because  living  con- 
ditions in  Germany  have  grown  better,  that  emigration 
from  Germany  to  all  countries  has  fallen  off. 

C.  The  Scandinavians 

Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United  States  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  decade  1881-1890,  when  it  exceeded 
by  about  two  thirds  the  total  for  the  preceding  sixty  years. ' 
Yet  while  the  total  ntmiber  of  immigrants  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  in  1901-1910  fell  short  of  the  maximum  reached  in 
1881-1890,  the  number  of  breadwinners  showed  a  very 
substantial  increase,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  55. 

8CANDIMAVIAM  nClOGRATION  TO  THR  UNXTBD  8TA1BS,  l88l-I9IO.* 


.    Total    ^ 

(thOOMlldl) 

BreadwiaiMni 

IrWKXl 

Number 
(thomandi) 

Per   cent  r»tio  to  total 

I88I-I89O 
I89I-I9OO 
I9OI-I9IO 

656 
37a 
530 

356 
241 

81 

*  The  total  number  admitted  up  to  1880  was  397,011,  the  total  for 
,1881-1890  was  656494.    Computed  from  Reports  cf  the  Immigratum 

Commission,  vol.  i.  Table  9,  pp.  66-96. 

*  Monthly  Summary  of  Commeru  and  Finance,  June,  igoj,  pp, 
4408-441 1 ;  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  I ,  Tables  I3-I3. 
Annual  Reports  qfthe  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration:  1 899-1900, 
Table  VIII.;  1901-1904,  Table  IX.;  1905-1908,  Table  VIII.;  1909-1910. 
Table  X. 

*A11  immigrants  eacdusive  of  dependents,  described  in  immigratioQ 
statistics  as  "without  occupation  (mostly  womon  and  chUdren)*" 
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As  shown  by  the  figures,  the  number  of  Scandinavians 
coming  to  compete  in  the  American  labor  market  actually 
increased:  the  total  for  1901-1910  exceeded  by  20  per  cent 
that  for  1881-1890.  The  population  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  increased  at  the  same  time  approximately  22 
per  cent. '    Emigration  kept  pace  with  population. 

The  only  observable  change  is  that,  whereas  the  earlier 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  mostly  of  a  family  tjrpe, 
among  the  recent  Scandinavian  immigrants  singLe  persons 
vastly  predominate;  in  1881*1890  there  were  46  dependents 
to  every  54  immigrant  breadwinners,  in  1901-1910  only 
19  to  81.  In  this  respect  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  of 
the  present  day  are  very  much  like  the  immigrants  from 
Soutiiem  and  Bastem  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  family  relations  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigrants  is  evidently  not  racial,  but  economic.  The  old 
Scandinavian  immigration  came  largely  to  settle  on  farms,* 
where  a  family  was  a  help,  while  the  new  Scandinavian 
immigration,  like  the  new  immigration  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  comes  chiefly  to  seek  industrial  em- 
ployment. A  single  person,  without  family  responsibilities, 
can  more  easily  hazard  the  uncertainties  of  emigration 
to  a  strange  land;  a  married  wage-earner  will  as  a  rule  leave 
his  family  behind,  until  he  feels  certain  of  his  ability  to 
provide  for  them  in  the  new  country. 

That  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the  United  States 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  direction 

*  Compated  from  StaHsikal  A  bsh^aa  rf  ihe  Principal  and  oAer  Foreign 
Qmntries  (BriHsh),  No.  XVI.,  p.  8;  No.  XXXV.,  pp.  8,  lo. 

'  At  the  census  of  1900,  49.8  per  cent  of  all  Norwegians,  42.3  per 
cent  of  all  Danes,  and  30.3  per  cent  of  all  Swedes  in  the  United  States 
were  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  those  ndio  were  described  by  the  enumerators  in  agricultural 
districts  as  laborers  were  agricultural  laborers.  Both  groups  com* 
bined  numbered  59.3  per  cent  of  all  Norwegians,  53.3  per  cent  of  all 
Danes,  and  43  percent  of  all  Sweden.-^Rtporis  of  ihe  ImmiinUian  Com^ 
mission,  vol.  38,  Table  ia,  pp.  216  ei  seq. 
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of  the  former;  whereas  prior  to  1890  the  greater  part  of 
Scandinavian  immigration  was  directed  to  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  Central  West  and  the  Northwest,  since  1890 
the  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  follow  the 
current  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
^  The  figures  are  presented  in  Table  56.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  foreign-bom  from  Scandinavian  countries  and 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Etirope  in  1880-1910  represents 
the  net  results  of  immigration  from  those  countries,  as 
reduced  by  emigration  and  death.  In  Diagram  XV  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  same  figures  is  furnished, 
each  number  being  expressed  in  the  area  of  the  correspond- 
ing semicircle  or  quadrant.  The  black  quadrants  rep* 
resent  Scandinavians,  the  shaded  semicircles  and  quadrants 
natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  left  side 
represents  the  eleven  Western  States  indicated  on  the  nmp» 
the  right  side,  all  other  States  and  Territories. 

TABLE  56. 

INCBSASB  OP  FOKBIGN-BORN  FROM  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIBS  AND 

FROM  EASTERN  AND  SOUTIIERN  EUROPE,  I880-I9IO,  BT 

GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  (THOUSANDS).  > 


V%    — t      J 

ScandinavUuif 

Natives  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Borope 

Blovon 

Western 

States 

All  Other 
States  and 
Territories 

Eleven 

Western 

States 

All  other 
States  and 
Territories 

I880-I890. 

I890-I900 

I900-I9IO 

iS 

242 
92 

99 

45 

976 
3850 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Scandinavians  stayed  away  from 
the  United  States  because  they  were  reluctant  to  compete 
with  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Etirope,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  the  recent  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants, like  their  predecessors,  were  headed  for  the  West 

'  See  Appendix,  Table  XIV. 
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where  the  field  was  comparatively  dear,  and  avoided  those 
States  which  attracted  the  bulk  of  immigration  from 
Southern  and  £astem  Europe.  Table  56  and  Diagram  XV 
furnish  dear  proof  to  the  contrary.  From  1880  to  1890  the 
net  accessions  to  the  Scandinavian  population  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  western  agricultural  States* 
where  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
was  insignificant,  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  Scandinavians  were  outnumbered  by  the  races  of  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Etirope.  (See  the  drde  on  the  left;  com- 
pare the  two  black  quadrants  with  each  other  and  with 
the  shaded  quadrant  and  semicirde  on  each  side.)  At  the 
end  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  Western  States,  where  the 
accretions  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  had  declined* 
hdd  only  one  third  of  the  net  gains  of  the  Scandinavian 
population,  while  two  thirds  were  distributed  over  other 
States,  where  they  had  to  face  ten  times  as  many  new 
competitors  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  (See 
the  drde  in  the  middle;  repeat  the  same  comparisons,  as 
above.)  Again  during,  the  past  decade  most  of  the  new 
Scandinavian  population  sought  emplojonent  in  these 
States,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  enormous 
tide  of  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe* 
and  only  a  minority  settled  in  the  West,  where  there  were 
comparativdy  few  newcomers  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  (See  the  drde  on  the  right;  repeat  the  same 
comparisons  as  above.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Scandinavian  inmugrant  did  not 
seek  to  avoid  the  competition  of  the  Italian  and  the  Slav. 
Nor  did  the  average  Scandinavian  immigrant  at  any  time 
display  such  superior  skill  as  would  place  him  above  the 
competition  of  the  immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Etirope.  Most  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants,  like  the 
Slavs  and  the  Italians,  come  from  rural  districts.'    The 


'  Aooording  to  Swedish  official  statistics,  the  ratio  of  emigrants  from 
rural  districts  to  the  total  emigratioa  was  76  per  cent  in  1891-1900 
and  77  per  cent  in  1901-1908.    (Computed  from  Gustav  SundbArg's 
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distribution  of  Scandinavian  unmigrants  by  occupation  has 
undergone  no  material  change  since  1881,  as  witnessed  by 
the  foUo¥rang  table: 

TABLB57. 

DXSTSIBCmON  OV  SCANDINAyXAM  DfMIGSAirr  BIBADWXNMBXS  BT  MAIM 

CLAS8BS  ov  OCCUPATIONS  (troosamds),  l88l-I9ia' 


Oocttp>tfcim 


SIdUed  mechanics 

Asricultural  workefs,  labocera» 

and  servants' 

All  others 

Total 


188X-1890 


46 

305 
5 


356 


X89t-X900 


35 

309 

4 


241 


X90X-X9X0 


91 

3S5 
13 


429 


While  there  were  twice  as  many  skilled  mechanics  among 
the  Scandinavian  immigrants  in  1901-1910  as  in  i88i-i890» 
yet  the  bulk  of  them  have  always  been  laborers  or  farm 
workers  without  special  mechanical  skill.  The  number  of 
unskilled  laborers  in  1901-1910  was  greater  than  in  1881- 
1890,  and  it  was  these. unskilled  Scandinavian  laborers 
that  sought  emplojonent  in  competition  with  unskilled 
Slav  and  Italian  laborers.  If  the  increase  of  immigration 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  not  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  preference  of  certain  social  theorists  for  the  races 
of  Northern  Etirope,  the  explanation  of  this  comparatively 
slow  growth  must  be  sought  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
those  countries,  not  in  the  immigration  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Etirope  to  the  United  States. 

EkonomishrSitUisHsh  Bnknfmng  dftter  Soerig^  OUka  Landsdelar,  p.  20, 
Table  22.)  >  See  footnotes  to  Table  55. 

*  Prom  a  oomparison  of  the  distribution  of  the  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants by  occupation  in  our  immigration  statistics  with  the  Swedish 
statistics  of  occupations  of  emigrants,  it  appears  that  the  distinction 
between  agricultural  workers,  laborers,  and  servants  in  our  official 
statistics  is  not  rdiable.  (Compare  American  sources  dted  in  footnote 
to.Tablessand  '    Gustav  SundbArg,  0^.  ctf.,  p.  2O9  TaUe  22.) 
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D.    Norway 

The  merging  of  all  Scandinavians  into  one  racial  group  in 
United  States  statistics  has  obscured  the  fact  that  while 
the  total  immigration  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  (includ- 
ing dependents)  has  declined  since  1 881-1890,  immigra- 
tion from  Norway  reached  its  maximum  during  the  decade 
1901-1910,  as  shown  in  the  table  next  below: 

TABLE  58. 

noaCRATION  PROM  NORWAY  TO  THB  UNTTBD  STATES.^ 
Period  Ntimber 

Up  to  1 880 148,341 

1881-1890 176,586 

189I-I900 95>OI4 

I90I-1910 190,505 

Total 61 0446 

The  number  of  Norwegian  immigrants  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  in  1901-1910  was  double  the  total  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten-year  period  and  8  per  cent  above  the  high  water- 
mark reached  in  1881-1890.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Norway  from  1875 
to  1900  was  23.1  per  cent,  i.  e.^  approximately  18  per  cent 
in  twenty  years,  so  that,  taking  the  emigration  of  1881- 
1890  as  a  standard,  it  will  be  found  that  emigration  from 
Norway  has  not  increased  as  fast  as  her  population. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  Scandina- 
vian emigrants  came  from  agricultural  districts.  One  half 
of  the  Norwegians  who  came  to  the  United  States  before 
1900  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Since  the 
opportunity  eventually  to  secure  a  homestead  in  the  United 
States  is  gone,  the  Norwegian  agricultural  laborer  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  condition  must  seek  emplo3mient  in 
industry.  And  here  the  development  of  the  Norwegian 
industry  offers  him  many  an  opportunity  at  home.  The 
recent  industrial  progress  of  Norway  can  be  gauged  by  the 

'  Reports  ofihe  ImmifsraUon  Cammtssion,  vdL  i,  Table  9,  pp.  66-96. 
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fact  that  from  1897  to  1908  the  quantity  of  horsepower  used 
increased  146.5  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  wage^ 
earners  reduced  to  the  basis  of  300  working  days  per  year, 
increased  during  the  same  period  45  per  cent,  while  the 
total  population  increased  during  the  same  period  only  9 
per  cent.'  The  rapid  development  of  home  industry  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  the  agricultural  surplus  population 
which  under  former  conditions  might  have  found  an  outlet 
in  emigration. 

E.    Denmark 

The  total  immigration  from  Denmark  to  the  United 
States  up  to  and  including  1910  numbered  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  distributed  as  follows: 

TABLE  59. 

mmGRATION  FROM  DBNMAXK  TO  THE  X7NIIBD  STATBS,  l820-I9ia* 

Period  Nitsiber 

Up  to  1880 53.774 

1881-1890 88,132 

1891-1900 50.231 

I90i«-I9io. 65,285 

Total 257,422 

While  immigration  was  greater  during  the  last  ten-year 
period  than  during  the  preceding,  yet  it  did  not  reach  the 
high  level  of  1 88  i-i  890.  Since  nearly  one  half  of  all  Danes 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  decrease  of  Danish  immigration  to  the  JJnited 
States  might  have  some  relation  to  the  decline  in  the  demand 
for  farm  help  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  "witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  life  aU  round  of  the  Danish  peasant  farmer.'*^    Among 

'  SUiHsUque  Industrielle  pour  Pannie  iQo8t  SditSe  par  Voffice  des  Assu- 
rances de  V&ai,  pp.  18*,  230*,  ICristiania,  191 1. 

*  Reports  of  the  JmmigraHan  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp.  66-96,  176-204. 

sBrik  Givskov,  "Peasant  Fanning  in  Denmark,"  The  Economic 
Journal^  voL  viii  (1903),  pw  646. 
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the  causes  of  that  improvement,  the  most  important  on^ 
is  the  rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  fanning. 
The  first  co-operative  creamery  was  established  in  1882. 
According  to  a  special  census  taken  in  1906,  there  were 
1068  such  creameries  whose  membership  embraced  82.3 
per  cent  of  all  dairy  farms.  The  co-operative  creameries 
controlled  93  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  prodf&ction  of  the 
country.  Hie  first  co-operative  association  of  exporters 
of  eggs  was  established  in  1890.  In  1906  there  were  790 
such  associations  with  a  membership  of  over  50,000  farmers, 
who  owned  in  the  aggregate  over  1,900,000  hens.  There 
were  in  1905,  thirty-two  co-operative  slaughter  houses  with 
a  membership  of  63,000  farmers  who  owned  one  half  of  all 
the  swine  of  the  country.  >  As  a  result,  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  Denmark  increased  sixfold  in  twenty 
years,  viz.,  from  an  annual  average  of  49,000,000  crowns' 
in  1881-1885  to  313,000,000  crowns  in  1901-1905.* 

The  progress  of  agriculture  has  turned  Denmark  into  a 
country  of  immigration.  Considerable  numbers  of  Polish 
peasants  come  during  every  agricultural  season  to  work  on 
the  farms  in  Denmark;  in  1907,  their  number  was  6251,^ 
which  was  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  average  annual 
emigration  of  the  period  1881-1890. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  have  also 
made  progress.  The  total  horsepower  used  in  manufactures 
increased  156  per  cent  from  1897  to  1906.  The  number  of 
wage-earners  increased  15.4  per  cent,  while  the  population 
increased  only  3.5  per  cent  from  1901  to  1906,  i.  e.,  about  1 1 
per  cent  in  nine  years.^    The  industrial  progress  of  Den- 

*  Damnarks  StaHsHk.  LoMibrugds  Andelsvirk  somhed.  Udgivet  at 
Statens  Statistiske  Bureau,  1906,  pp.  8, 30,  24, 41, 43, 51, 67, 69. 

*  I  crown  »  d6.8  cents. 

s  Danemark,  Pricis  de  StaUsUguBt  1907,  pp.  14-15. 

^Statistique  de  Danemark,  Annuaire  StaUsH^us,  1908,  p.  129,  Table 
98. 

<  Danemark,  Pr6cis  de  StaUstique,  1907,  p.  13.  British  StaHsHad 
Abstract  far  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign  Countries^  No.  XXXV.,  pp. 
8. 10. 
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mark  encouraged  organization  among  wage-earners.  In 
1908,  60  per  cent  of  all  industrial  workers  in  Denmark 
were  organized.' 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Danish  people 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  decrease  of  emigration  from  that  country,  irrespective 
of  the  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  United  States. 

F.    Sweden 

The  emigration  movement  from  Sweden  for  the  past 
half-century  is  dasafied  by  country  of  destination  in  the 
following  table: 


AHMUAL     AVBKAGB 

TABLE  60. 

bmigration    from 
(thousands),  1861-: 

SWEDEH     BT     DBSHNATION, 
[908.* 

Period 

To  non-Btiropeui 
conntriM 

ToBuropeaa 
coontnM 

1861-I870 
187I-1880 
1881-I89O 
I89I-I90O 
I90I-I908 

8.9 
XO.I 

304 
33.6 

34 

4-9 
5.3 

4^ 
34 

Emigration  from  Sweden,  after  reaching  its  highest  point 
in  1881-1890,  began  to  decline.  The  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that  this  declining  tendency  affected  alike  emigration 
over-sea  as  well  as  to  European  countries.  The  probable 
causes  of  the  decline  of  each  movement  must  be  eaiamined 
separately. 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  Swedish  emigration  shows  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  came  from  rural  districts,  but  the 

' Handw9rierbi4ch  der  StaaUwissenschaften^  v<d.  iv.,  p.  i3io. 
*  Compiled  from  Gustav  Sundbfti^g's  Ekonomisk-SlaHsUsk  Beskrifmng 
9fv€f  Sverieu  OUka  Landsdelar,  1910,  p.  95,  Table  45. 
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general  decline  of  the  movement  did  not  affect  the  urban 
and  the  rural  districts  in  the  same  degree.  The  difference 
appears  from  the  following  figures: 

TABLE  6i. 

AVBSAGB  ANNUAL  BMIGRATXON  FROIC  CITIBS  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OT 

SWEDEN  (thousands),  1881-1907.* 


Period 

Ftom  raru 
dittrictB 

Prom  dtiM 

ToUl 

I881-189O 
1891-190O 
1901-1907 

304 
18.7 

21.3 

7.2 
6.0 
64 

37-6 
24.7 
27.7 

We  find  that  the  decline  of  the  total  emigration  is  due  to 
the  decline  of  emigration  from  the  rural  districts.  A 
comparison  of  the  last  two  tables  further  shows  that  the 
decrease  of  the  average  rural  emigration  from  1 881-1890 
to  1901-1907  is  approximately  equal  to  the  decrease  of  the 
average  emigration  to  non-Etiropean  countries  during  the 
same  period.  If  it  is  remembered  that  30.2  per  cent  of 
the  Swedes  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
century  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  direction  of  Scandinavian  immigration 
to  the  United  States  turned  from  the  West  to  the  East,  the 
reason  of  the  decline  of  emigration  from  the  rural  districts 
of  Sweden  will  be  apparent:  the  United  States  no  longer 
holds  out  to  the  Swedish  peasant  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
farmer.  The  Swedish  peasant  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
surroundings  must  look  for  industrial  employment.  And 
he  finds  that  there  are  ample  opportunities  in  Sweden 
which  attract  inunigrants  from  foreign  countries. 

A  comparison  of  the  emigration  from  Sweden  to  other 
European  countries  with  the  immigration  to  Sweden  from 
those  countries  brings  out  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
decade  the  balance  for  the  first  time  turned  in  favor  of 
Sweden: 

>  SundbAig,  loc.  cU.,  p.  13,  Table  17  (oocnputed). 
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TABLE  62. 

ANNUAL  AVBRAGB  BMIGXATION  PROM  SWBDBN  TO  OIHBK  BUBOPBAN 
COUNTKIBS  AND  DQOGRATION  TO  SWBDBN  PBOIC  OTHBR  BUBOPBAN 

couNTBiBS  (thousands),  i88i*i9o8.' 


Aflttoalavsnige 

Netiiiiffll8ratioii(+) 
or  emigratioii  (--) 

1881-1890 
189I-1900 
19OI-1908 

5^ 
34 

2.9 
3.1 
4-1 

-2.3 
—  1,1 

+  .7 

It  appears  from  Table  62  that  while  emigration  from 
Sweden  to  other  European  countries  has  been  decreasing 
from  decade  to  decade,  immigration  to  Sweden  from  those 
countries  has  been  on  the  increase.  The  net  result  of  these 
movements  during  the  last  period  was  a  slight  surplus  of 
inmiigration  over  emigration.  Evidently  economic  opportu- 
nities in  Sweden  must  have  sufficiently  improved  to  attract 
more  foreigners  while  fewer  Swedish  people  left  the  country. 

The  industrial  progress  of  Sweden  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  recent  development  of  hydraulic  and  hydro-electric 
engineering,  which  has  harnessed  the  water  power  furnished 
in  abtmdance  by  her  mountains.  More  than  one  half  of 
her  motive  power  used  in  1907  was  derived  from  water 
power,  either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  electric  current 
generated  by  water  power.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
water  power  since  1896  amounted  to  134  per  cent.'  As  an 
index  of  Sweden's  industrial  advance  since  the  time  when 
her  emigration  was  at  its  highest  level,  may  be  used  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  which  increased  from  an  annual 
average  of  900,000  tons  in  1881-1890  to  an  average  of  more 
than  3,500,000  in  1901-1905,  i.  e.,  nearly  fourfold.' 

'  SondbAig,  loc.  ciL,  pp.  95-96,  Tables  45-46. 

*  Out  of  a  total  of  607,000  horse-power  used  for  driving  machinery  or 
generating  electric  power,  330,000  was  water  power. — Sveriges  OfficieUa 
StaHsUh.    Fabnker  ock  Handioerk,  1907,  pp.  zziz.  and  118. 

<£H  F.  Heckscher,  TUl  Belysning  af  Jdrwfdgamas  Betyddse  /dr 
Sverigiu  Ekauomiska  UtneMing^  p.  91. 
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The  number  of  wage-earners  in  Swedish  factories  in* 
creased  from  202,000  in  1896  to  303,000  in  1907,  i.  e.,  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  in  eleven  years  •  >  The  growth  of  Swedish 
industries  far  outran  the  increase  of  her  population.  The 
factories  offered  employment  to  an  average  of  9000  new 
hands  annually,  which  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  the  annual  average  emigration  from  1 881-1890 
to  1901-1908. 

To  what  extent  the  wage-earners  of  Sweden  have  im- 
proved the  opportunities  of  the  industrial  ^tuation,  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  progress  of  organization  of  labor  and 
the  spread  of  collective  bargaining.  The  total  membership 
of  labor  organizations  increased  from  50,000  in  1900  to 
260,000  in  1908.  The  proportion  of  organized  workers  to 
the  total  nimiber  of  industrial  wage-earners  was  estimated 
at  45  per  cent.*  A  highly  instructive  account  of  the 
progress  of  collective  bargaining  is  given  in  a  Swedish 
government  report,  from  which  the  following  is  condensed.^ 

Abotit  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  were 
employed  in  establishments  which  had  adopted  the  S3rstem 
of  collective  bargaining.  In  the  coal  mines,  sugar  factories^ 
and  potteries  collective  bargaining  was  practically  the 
general  rule.  In  trade  and  transportation  nearly  all  the 
employees  of  private  telephone  companies,  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  employees  of  electric  street  railwajrs,  and  66  per 
cent  of  the  employees  on  private  steam  railways  were 
working  under  collective  trade  agreements.  In  the  build- 
ing trades  about  three  fourths  of  the  total  number  and  in 
the  factories  and  hand  trades  about  one  half  were  employed 
under  the  same  system.  The  principal  industries  where 
collective  bargaining  has  been  adopted  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  affected  in  each  of 
them  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

'  Sveriges  OfficieUa  SiaiisUk.  FaMker  och  Handi9erk,  1907,  p.  xxviiL 
There  are  no  comparable  figures  prior  to  1896. 

*  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschafien,  vol.  iv,  p.  lail. 

3  KoUelaivqftalAniiendaArheU'Och'-Ldn^d^ 
holm,  1910),  pp.  346-249. 
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TABLE  63. 

PSE  CBNT  OP  WAGB-9AU1SS8  BMILOYSD  UMDBE  THB  8TSTB1C  OP  COL. 
LKCnVK  BAKGAUONG  IN  IBB  PUNCIPAL  XNDUSTRIBS  OP  SWEDEN. 


93 

83 

Rubber 82 

Matches 79 

Tobacco  fnamifartares 75 

Collieries 71 

Machinery 68 

erolry 63 

binet  making 47 

Glass 47 

Ironand  steel 44 

Leather 42 

Tttrtiles 35 

In  sJl  at  these  industries  [says  the  official  report]  it  is  chiefly  the 
laxEe-scale  establishments  that  have  adopted  collective  baigaining, 
whereas  those  establishments,  where  it  is  absent,  generally  belong  to  the 
amaU-ocale  industry.  Whenever  a  trust  or  a  combine  is  organized  in  an 
industry,  odlective  labor  agreements  generally  comprise  a  greater 
number  of  factories  within,  than  without  the  combination. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  trade  agreements  is  the 
provision  for  compensation  in  cases  of  work  accidents  which 
are  not  within  the  law  of  1901.  Provisions  of  this  character 
are  found  in  1313  agreements  affecting  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  coming  under  the  operation 
of  this  system. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Slav  and  Italian  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  are  not  responsible  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  water  power  supply  of  the  Scandinavian 
mountain  range,  with  the  resulting  industrial  upheaval 
which  created  a  lively  demand  for  labor  in  Sweden.  That 
nevertheless  the  inmugration  of  unskilled  laborers  from 
Sweden  to  the  United  States  continues  and  grows,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  many  of  them  consider  the  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  superior  to  those  which  are  open  to 
them  at  home* 

G.     The  United  Kingdom 
Emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  enjoy  a  great  advantage 
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over  those  of  all  other  nations  in  that  the  main  fields  of 
modem  inunigration  are  controlled  by  English-speaking 
peoples.  An  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The  recent  development  of 
those  countries  has  naturally  attracted  a  part  of  the  emigra- 
tion from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Furthermore,  the 
policy  of  restriction  adopted  in  Australia,  New  2Sealand, 
and  South  Africa  has  conferred  a  special  privilege  upon 
immigrants  of  British  nationality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
Australia  are  making  systematic  efforts  to  induce  immigra- 
tion from  the  mother  country.  >  Contract  laborers  may  be 
freely  imported  into  Canada,  as  well  as  into  Australia. 
Salaried  agents  of  the  Dominion  government  are  stationed 
in  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  to  promote  emigration 
to  Canada.  A  bonus  of  £i  is  paid  to  the  booking  agent  on 
each  ticket  to  Canada  sold  to  a  British  subject  who  is 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farmer,  farm  laborer,  gar- 
dener, stableman,  carter,  railway  surface  man,  navvy,  or 
miner,  and  who  signifies  his  intention  to  follow  farming  or 
railway  construction  work  in  Canada.'  Not  content  with 
the  work  of  regular  inomigration  agents,  Canada  has  been 
sending  agricultural  delegates  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  also  utilized  as  an  agency  to  promote 
emigration  to  Canada,  and  grants  of  money  are  made  to  the 
Army  for  that  purpose.  Canada  annually  receives  a  consid- 
erable number  of  English  immigrants,  who  have  been  sent  by 
private  or  state  aid  from  the  mother  country.'  Canada  also 
encourages  the  immigration  of  poor  and  homeless  British 
children  to  her  borders.  This  immigration  is  chiefly  recruit- 
ed from  the  orphan  or  industrial  homes  of  the  British  Isles.^ 

*  Reports  of  the  ImmipraUon  Commission,  voL  2,  pp.  607-631. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  607-608. 

s  In  1907,  ia^36.penon8  were  sent  to  Canada  by  London  diaritable 
lodeties  alone. 

4  It  18  officially  estimated  that  during  the  last  50  yean  neaity.  60^000 
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The  Australian  govemment  formshes  land  to  settlers  at 
a  nominal  price  payable  in  smaU  installments.  Moreover, 
in  all  the  states  except  Tasmania,  allowances  are  made  to 
settlers  for  improving  their  holdings.  By  way  of  further 
inducements,  the  states  pay  the  passage,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  inmiigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  settle  on  the  land  or  to  engage  in  farming  or  other  work 
of  a  similar  nature.  Assistance  is  also  offered  to  domestic 
servants  and  other  persons  who  can  satisfy  the  Australian 
agent  in  London  that  they  would  make  desirable  settlers  in 
Australia.  The  policy  of  assisting  immigration  has  been 
pursued  by  the  several  states  of  Australia  for  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  since  their  settlement.  According  to 
official  information  653,698  state-aided  immigrants  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Australian  states.  > 

That  all  these  efforts  should  have  diverted  from  the 
United  States  a  part  of  the  British  emigration  was  inevi- 
table, irrespective  of  any  causes  originating  in  the  United 
States.  As  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  rise  of  land 
values  in  the  United  States  and  the  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Canadian  Northwest  have,  during  the  past 
decade,  resulted  in  an  emigration  of  American  farmers  to 
Canada.  Withal,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  move- 
ment to  the  United  States  has  been  affected  less  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Compared  with  the  annual  average  for  the  period  1880- 
1889,  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  has  considerably  declined.  But  as  appears 
from  Table  64  the  decade  1 880-1 889  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
standard  for  comparison.  The  only  period  approaching  it 
was  the  decade  1 850-1 859,  when  over  a  million  people 
emigrated  from  Ireland.'  Eliminating  the  two  exceptional 


immigtants  have  been  transported  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Cysnfl^*^t    From  1901  to  1909,  inclusive,  19.034  of  this  dass  were  sent 

to  fy^ff^ftr 

s /Mi.,  pp.  631-^5. 

*  Census  of  Irdand^  igoi,  p.  i68»  Table  41. 
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decades,  we  find  that  during  the  twenty-year  period  1890- 
1909,  2,425,000  immigrants  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  as  agaixist  2,254,000  in  i860- 

1879.' 

TABLE  64. 

kumbbk  of  buigsamts  proic  thb  umtbd  kinodoic,  bt  dbstdcation 

(thousands),  1840-1909. 


Destination 

Pttiod 

United  States 

North 

American 

Coloniee 

AttstnUa, 
New  Zealand, 

and 
South  Africa 

Other 
ooontriM 

Tbtal 

1840-1849 
1850-1859 
1860-1869 
1870-1879 
1880-1889 
I890-1899 
1900-I909 

912 
I  631 
I  179 
1074 
I  728 
I  196 
1230 

428 
259 

184 
300 

706 

127 

376 
334 
477 

«7 

100 

164 
171 

300 

1495 

2440 
I  670 

1792 
3612 

The  number  of  English  and  Irish  immigrants  since  1890 
who  found  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  attractive 
was  8500  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  for  the  period 
1860-1879  preceding  the  "new  immigration/* 

To  be  sure,  the  figures  of  gross  immigration  alone  are  not 
conclusive,  as  they  conceal  many  unsuccessful  ventures 
ending  in  a  return  movement  to  the  home  country.  In 
Table  65  are  therefore  presented  the  figures  of  net  emigra- 
tion from  the  British  Isles  by  countries  of  destination  since 
1895,  when  immigration  from  Southern  and  Bastem  Europe 
to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  outran  the  "old 
immigration. " 

*  The  Civil  War  reduced  emigration  from  the  United  KSngdom  to  the 
United  States  only  in  1861  and  1862.  During  the  next  fhxee  years  the 
number  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  United  States  rose  toa  higher  level 
than  that  of  1855-1860  or  1874-1879.    See  Appendix,  Table  XV. 

•  See  Appendix,  Table  XV. 
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TAB^B  65. 

Wn  BMXGKATIOK  OP  BtlTISB  SUBJBCTS  FKOM  THB  UNITBD  KINGDOM 
BY  COUimiBS  Of  DBSnMATION  (iHOUSANDS) ,  I895-I909. 


Y 

wnlftd 
March  31 


1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 

X899 

1900 

I90I* 

1903 

1903 
X904 

1905 
X906 

X907 
1908 
1909 


Piittoittoo 


BkhUh 


6 
6 
6 

8 


7 

46 
51 

91 
117 

42 
52 


X 
X 

4 
4 

i 

6 

4 
4 
5 
7 

ID 

H 

31 

«5 


n 


X3 
XO 

6 

6 

-6 

7 

9 

28 

38 
— X 

3 
-3 
-5 
-5 

3 


I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

3 

3 
3 
3 

4 

4 

7 

5 
I 

3 


30 

19 
19 

30 

7 

23 

i? 

59 

77 

105 

131 

59 
83 


FbraifQ  Ooontrns 


I 


56 
40 

31 
29 

39 
48 
46 
52 
65 

67 
61 

86 

100 

31 
56 


4 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

4 

4 
I 

3 


1 


56 

41 
32 
39 

3? 
48 

47 
52 
66 

68 
63 
90 

104 
32 

58 


I 


76 
60 

51 

49 
46 

71 
73 

103 

H7 
137 

139 
195 
235 
91 
140 


As  appears  from  Diagram  XVI,  where  the  same  figures 
are  shown  graphically,  the  curves  representing  net  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  to  British  possessions  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  rise  and  fall  together.  From  1898  to  1907 
the  net  immigration  to  the  United  States  was  steadily  rising 
with  slight  deviations  in  the  years  ended  March  31, 1901, 
and  1905,  i.  e.,  in  the  two  presidential  years.  Since  the 
latter  year,  the  immigration  countries  of  the  British  Empire 
have  drawn  and  held  more  inmiigrants  than  the  United 

*  Computed  from  SiaHsHeal  Abstract  of  the  United  Kinaiom,  No. 
57.  PP-  363^364.  Tables  1x7, 1x8,  X19. 

*  Includes  33,719  pnoBcngers  from  X895  to  1907  whose  nationality  is 
not  specified. 
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States,  but  the  net  immigration  to  the  United  States  also 
increased.  The  drop  in  1908  affected  the  net  immigratioa 
to  Canada  as  much  as  that  to  the  United  States.  In  1909 
the  net  immigration  to  the  United  States  exhibited  a  greater 
increase,  both  absolute  and  relative,  than  the  net  immigra- 

Diagram  XVI. 


ZVL    Net  emigntion  from  the  United  Kingdom  by  deatinatiiMit  1895-1909. 

tion  to  all  British  possessions.  Obviously,  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  inunigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Burope,  compared  favorably  with 
those  in  other  immigration  countries. 

Another  factor  determining  the  volume  of  emigration, 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  Great  Britain.    In  the  first  place,  there  has 
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been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  Uving.  Measuring  the  cost 
of  living  by  wholesale  prices  and  taking  the  Board  of  Ttade 
index  number  for  1900  as  100,  official  estimates  put  the  cost 
of  living  in  1878-1887  at  119.5  and  in  1898-1907  at  97.8. 
At  the  same  time  the  rates  of  wages  have  increased.'  An 
estimate  of  the  course  of  average  real  wages  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  reproduced  in  the  f ol« 
lowing  table: 

TABLE  66. 

AVBKAGB  SEAL  WAGES  IN  GXBAT  BUTAIN,  X850-I90a* 

Tear.  Per  Cent 

X850  50 

X860  55 

1870  60 

1880  70 

1890  84 

1895  93 

1900  100 

During  the  decade  i850-i859»  when  inmiigration  from 
the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  reached  its  maximum, 
relative  to  population,  and  the  decade  1 880-1 889,  when  it 
reached  its  numerical  maximum,  the  real  wages  averaged 
from  50  to  55  per  cent  and  from  70  to  84  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  wages  of  1900.  The  improvement  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

H.    Ireland 

Emigration  from  Ireland  to  all  countries  reached  its 
maximum  during  the  decade  ended  March  31,  1861,  and 
has  since  declined*  The  tide  rose  again  during  the  '8o*s, 
in  the  turbulent  years  of  the  Irish  Land  League  agitation, 
and  once  noore  during  the  past  decade,  but  not  as  high 
as  the  water-mark  reached  in  1852-^1861.  The  figures  are 
given  in  Table  67  below. 

'  Beveridge,  loc,  cU.,  p.  9. 

*  Ibid.,  quotaog:  A.  L.  Bowl^,  NMmai  Proptss  in  Wealth  and 
Trade,  p.  33- 
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TABLE  67. 

ANNUAL   AVBSAGB    BMIGKATION    FKOIC    IIBLAND,   MAT  X,  X85I, 

TO  MABCH  31,  1908.* 

Tesn  udsd  Mwch  31  (Thotwnde) 

1853-186I  XI5 

186^1871  77 

X873-1881  63 

X882-189I  77 

1892-1901  43 

X902-I908  50 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  showing  the  distributioa 
of  Irish  emigrants  by  destination  previous  to  1876.  The 
subsequent  years  1 876-1 908  for  which  such  statistics  are 
available  may  be  divided  with  respect  to  the  racial  composi* 
tion  of  the  immigration  to  the  United  States  into  two 
periods  of  nearly  equal  length;  previous  to  1891  the  races 
of  Northern  and  Western  Burope  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
immigrants,  whereas  during  the  more  recent  period  the 
races  of  Southern  and  Bastem  Burope  became  the  pre- 
dominant element  among  them.  The  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  67  on  page  216. 

Two  facts  are  worthy  of  note  in  the  following  compara- 
tive table:  first,  that  the  decline  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
has  affected  the  movement  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States,  and  second,  that  the  proportion  of  Irish 
emigrants  destined  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Bastem 
Burope  was  higher  than  in  1 876-1 890,  when  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Bastem  Burope  was  negligible. 

That  the  "new  immigration''  to  the  United  States  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Irish  emigration  is  dear  frcnn 
the  fact  that  the  decline  had  set  in  as  early  as  1861-1870, 
at  least  twenty  years  before  the  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Bastem  Burope  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract 

*  The  enumeratiQn  of  emigrants  from  Irish  ports  did  act  commenoe 
until  May  i,  1851. 

Census  of  Irdand,  igoi.  Part  XL,  p.  168,  Table  41.  StaHsHcal 
Abstract  of  the  United  Kingjiom^  No.  56,  p.  365. 
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notice.  The  ooodiision  suggested  by  the  statistics  of  Irish 
eaugiation  is  that  there  must  have  been  forces  at  work  to 
reduce  the  xramber  of  Irish  seeking  a  better  home  than  their 
native  country. 

TABLE  68. 

ANNUAL  ATBSAGI  BMIGKATION  FROM  UtBE«AND,  BT  DB8IINATIQN, 

I876-I908.> 


irwioa 

To  tiM  United  SUtci 

To  other  oooiitriM 
(thooaands) 

Total 
(tbooMiidt) 

(TbooMiids) 

Par  eaatof  total 

I876-I890* 
i89i-i9o8« 

69 
46 

3« 

n 

19 

8 

The  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
since  the  '8o's  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  Dillon: 

The  wretched  land  system  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  poor  suffered.  Successive  land  purchases  are  gradually 
restoring  the  worse  than  homeless  tenants  to  the  land,  and  each  family 
so  restored  becomes  decently  prosperous,  because  for  the  first  time  there 
is  offered  a  chance  to  make  a  living.  .  •  •  The  helpless,  hopeless 
tenants  and  the  evicted  families  are  being  made  independent.  .  . 
The  thousands Vho  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  making  decent  farms 
and  homes  have  become  hopeful  and  self-reliant  instead  of  deq>airing. 
•  .  .  Those  families  who  were  struggling  against  starvation  on  the 
rocky  hillsides  are  now  cultivating  fertile  fields.  < 


That  this  is  not  mere  rhetoric  a  few  figures  will  show. 

I  Computed  from  the  following  sources:  Census  of  Ireland,  i88I, 
Part  XL,  p.  74;  1891,  Part  XL,  p.  74;  1901,  Part  XL,  p.  74;  1901,  Part  II., 
Table  41,  p.  x68;  StoHsHcal  Ahstrad  of  the  Umied  Kinijiam,  No.  48,  p. 
255;  No.  56,  p.  365;  Reports  rf  the  Immipation  Omimissiout  voL  i.  Table 
9,  pp.  76-92. 

*  Calendar  years. 

'  Total  emigration  from  Xrslaad  for  17)^  years,  from  January  i,  1891, 
to  Mardi  31,  1908;  immigration  to  the  United  States  for  17  years  from 
January  i,  X891,  to  I>ecember  31, 1908. 

-•Huc^  Suthflriand:    Irdand  Yesterday  and  To4ay  (1909),  p.  io8. 
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Under  the  operation  of  the  several  purchase  acts  passed 
since  1885,  more  than  214,000  tenants  have  been  enabled 
to  buy  their  land  with  the  assistance  of  the  government/ 
This  number  is  equal  to  one  third  of  all  families  enumerated 
in  rural  areas  at  the  census  of  1901.'  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903,  the  government  is  authorized 
to  expend  $800,000,000  in  loans  to  tenants  at  3^  per  cent 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  in  683^ 
years.  ^  Furthermore,  the  rent  of  the  tenants  has  been 
substantially  reduced  by  law,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
creation  of  a  legal  interest  of  a  marketable  character, 
together  with  a  chance  of  further  abatements  in  the  future.  * 

Other  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
agrictdtural  laborers.  "County  authorities  are  aUe  to 
borrow  government  funds  for  the  erection  of  decent  sani* 
tary  dwellings,  which  rent  for  i  shilling  a  week.  Nearly 
50,000  of  these  neat  cottages  have  been  erected.  "< 

Another  factor  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  farmers  has  been 
the  co-operative  movement  which  dates  from  1889.  In 
1903  there  were  more  than  800  co-operative  societies  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  80,000  farmers.^  Perhaps,  the 
most  important  among  these  societies  are  the  co-operative 
agricultural  banks,  which — in  the  language  of  Sir  Horace 
Pltmkett — "perform  the  apparent  miracle  of  giving  sol- 
vency to  a  community  composed  almost  entirely  of  in- 
solvent individuals.*' 7  There  are  more  than  200  of  these 
banks  which  lend  money  to  fanners  at  5  or  6  per  cent  per 
annum  for  agrictdtural  improvements.* 

The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants  has 

^Ibid.f  p.  114. 

*  The  Census  of  Irdand^^^'General  Report^  Table  49,  p.  173. 

*  Sutheriand,  loc,  cU.,  p.  114. 

^C  P.  Bastable:  "Some  Features  of  the  Eooooouc  Movement  in 
Irdaod,  i8So~l90o,"  Bcanamie  Jownal,  1901,  No.  zi.,  pp.  33, 39. 
<  Satheriand,  loc.  cU,,  p.  183. 

*  Horace  Plunkett :  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  p.  199. 

T  /Wrf.,  p.  195.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  19a,  197* 
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affected  the  labor  market;  there  has  been  a  substantial 
gain  in  the  real  wages  of  farm  laborers.' 

The  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  Irish 
people  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  housing  accom- 
modations^  The  census  of  Ireland  divides  all  houses  into 
four  classes:  "In  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  are  com« 
prised  houses  built  of  mud  or  perishable  material,  having 
only  one  room  and  window;  in  the  third  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  house,  varying  from  one  to  four  rooms  and  windows; 
in  the  second  what  might  be  considered  a  good  farmhouse, 
having  from  five  to  nine  rooms  and  windows;  and  in  the 
first  dass  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than  the 
preceding."" 

TABLE  69. 

PAIUUBS  OCCUPYING  BACH  CLASS  OF  INHABITED  HOUSES  IN  RURAL 

AXBAS  OF  IRELAND,  186I-I9OI.S 


Number  (thouaandi) 

Pcromt 

Coams 

pvlod 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total 

r  • 

<dM8 

clSM 

cIms 

cUm 

cUas 

cUas 

daat 

dass 

I86I 

29 

291 

47J 

90 

3.3 

33.0 

53.5 

10.2 

100 

I88I 

36 

309 

356 

39 

4.9 

^1-7 

48.1 

5-3 

100 

I89I 

40 

XVt 

388 

20 

5.8 

48.9 

42.4 

2.9 

100 

I9OI 

41 

353 

330 

9 

6.4 

55-8 

364 

14 

100 

While  housing  conditions  in  Ireland  to-day  are  still 
far  from  ideal,  yet  they  show  evidence  of  very  real  improve- 
ment, compared  with  the  days  when  emigration  from 
Ireland  was  at  its  maximum.  The  number  of  one-room 
huts  with  one  window,  built  of  mud  or  other  material  of 
the  same  class,  decreased  since  1861  from  90,000  to  9,000. 
In  1861,  there  were  but  one  in  three  houses  that  might  be 
considered  good  farm  houses;  forty  years  later  about  the 
same  proportion  fell  below  that  definition. 

*  Bastable,  loc,  cU.,  p.  38. 

*  Census  of  Ireland^  General  Report  for  ZQOZ,  p.  11. 

$  CotnpatedfiomtheC0nsusqfIrekMd,GeneralR»porttTMe49^^  173 
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The  results  of  the  census  of  191 1  have  as  yet  not  been 
published.  In  Mr.  Dillon's  opinion,  "Ireland  has  made 
more  progress  in  the  last  ten  years  than  during  the  previous 
two  hundred  years. "  >  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
same  rate  of  emigration  from  Ireland  could  be  maintained 
to-day  as  half  a  century  ago? 

/.    Candusian 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  review  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  it  is 
not  because  the  "new  immigration "  has  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but 
because  those  countries  have  become  better  homes  for  their 
citizens,  that  fewer  ol  them  are  nowadays  coming  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  country  is  to  have  immigration, 
it  will  have  to  come  from  other  sources.  To  be  sure,  it 
may  be  argued  that  this  country  has  no  further  need  of 
inmiigration  in  general  and  can  therefore  dispense  with 
inmiigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Etarope.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  they  could  be  replaced 
by  potential  immigration  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe. 

>  Suthetland,  kc  at.,  p.  io6. 
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KACB  SUICmB 

IT  cannot  be  serioosly  disputed  that  the  great  inunigration 
of  recent  years  has  come  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
labor  in  the  United  States.  Industrial  progress  and  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  and  farmers 
in  the  countries  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  rendered 
the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  from  those  sources  inadequate. 
Without  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  rapid  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  decade 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  it  seems  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  that  '*  there  is  groxmd  for  argument  or 
speculation"  that  ''less  immigration  of  a  character  tending 
to  keep  down  wages  and  working  conditions  might  have 
been  attended  by  a  larger  natural  increase  among  the  native- 
bom  portion  of  the  population/'' 

This  theory,  originated  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  until 
latdy  held  unchallenged  the  field  of  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal discussion.  General  Walker  believed  that  immigration 
had  caused  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  native  American 
population: 

The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  oompetition  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  unwillixig  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of 
day-labor  with  these  new  elements  of  the  population;  he  was  even  more 
unwilling  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that 
oompetitkm.  Foreign  immigration  into  this  country  has  .  .  .  amounted 
not  to  a  re-enforoement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of 
native  by  foreign  stock.  •  •  •  If  the  foreigners  had  not  come,  the  native 
dement  would  long  have  filled  the  places  the  foreigners  usurped.' 

'  JUporU  of  tie  Immipraiiau  Commissumf  vol.  i ,  p.  494. 
'Frauds  A  Walker:    Discussions  in  Economics  and  SlaUsUcs,  pp^ 
422-42$. 
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In  proof  of  his  theory,  General  Walker  maintained  that 
the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 

among  Americans  began  at  the  vexy  time  when  foreign  immigration 
first  assumed  considerable  proportions;  it  showed  itself  first  and  in 
the  highest  dq;ree  in  those  regions,  in  those  States,  and  in  the  very 
counties  into  which  the  foreigners  most  laxgely  entered.  It  proceeded 
for  a  long  time  in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  offset  the  foreign  arrivals, 
80  that  in  1850,  in  spite  of  the  incoming  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
f ordgners  during  thirty  years,  our  population  differed  by  less  thaa  ten 
thousand  from  the  population  which  would  have  existed,  according  to 
the  previous  rate  of  increase,  without  re-enlorcement  from  abroad. 
These  three  facts  •  •  .  constitute  a  statistical  demonstration  such  as 
is  rardy  attained  in  r^;ard  to  the  operation  of  any  social  or  economic 
force.' 

General  Walker's  statistical  demonstration  consisted  in  a 
comparison  of  the  census  figures  from  1820  to  1890  with  a 
calculation  made  by  Elkanah  Watson  in  1815  on  the  basis 
of  the  increase  of  population  from  1790  to  i8io.  The 
census  figures  for  1 820-1 850  closely  coincided  with  Watson's 
estimates.'  Yet,  whereas  prior  to  1820  immigration  was 
insignificant,  from  1820  to  1850,  2,500,000  foreigners  were 
added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  without  in- 
creasing it  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  inference  seemed 
to  be  incontrovertible  that  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  made  provision  for  a  fixed 
population  at  every  census,  so  that  the  two-and-a-half 
million  foreigners  merely  usurped  the  places  of  as  many 
unborn  Americans.  At  every  subsequent  census  Watson's 
calculations  proved  to  be  overestimated,  viz.:  in  i860  by 
over  300,000,  in  1870  by  3,770,000,  in  1880  by  more  than 


>  Walker,  he.  cU.,  p.  441. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  120-122: 

Year 

Wataon'i  estimatM 

Tb«  cental 

Difference 

1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 

9.625,734 
12,833,645 

17,116,526 

23.185.368 

9.633,822 
12,866,020 

17.069453 
23,191.876 

+  8,088 
+32,375 
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six  milfions,  and  in  1890  by  over  fourteen  millions.  Chief 
among  the  social  and  economic  causes  of  this  shortage 
compared  with  Watson's  calculation  was,  according  to 
General  Walker,  "the  access  of  vast  hordes  of  foreign 
immigrants  bringing  with  them  a  standard  of  Kving  at 
which  our  own  people  revolted. " '  The  revolt  assumed  the 
form  of  a  strike  of  American  parents  against  child-bearing. 
This  conclusion  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  effect 
of  a  preconceived  idea  upon  the  reasoning  ability  of  a 
scientific  writer.  Twenty  years  before  promulgating  his 
theory,  General  Walker  had  made  light  of  Watson's  pre- 
dictions. Writing  in  1873  on  the  results  of  the  IX.  Census 
(1870),  he  dwelt  upon  the  social  change  which 

began  when  the  people  ol  the  United  States  began  to  leave  agricul- 
tural  for  manufacturing  pursuits;  to  turn  from  the  country  to  the  town; 
to  live  in  up-and-down  houses.  •  •  •  A  dose  observer  must  discern  causes 
now  working  within  the  nation,  which  render  it  little  less  than  absurd 
longer  to  apply  the  former  rates  of  growth  to  the  computation  of  our 
population  at  18S0, 1890,  or  1900.  ...  It  would  be  merely  an  attempt 
at  imposture  to  assume  that  numerical  data  exist  for  determining, 
within  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  millions,  the  population  of  the  country 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  census.  As  long  as  one  simple 
force  was  operating  expansively  upon  a  homogeneous  people,  within  a 
territory  affording  fertile  lands  beyond  the  ability  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion to  occupy,  so  long  it  was  no  miracle  to  predict  with  accuracy  the 
results  of  the  census.  But  in  the  eddy  and  swirl  of  social  and  industrial 
currents  through  which  the  nation  is  now  passing,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  its  progress.* 

Still  General  Walker's  later  theory  stands  and  falls  with 
Watscm's  predictions. 

A  reaction  against  that  theory  was  led  by  Prof.  Wal- 
ter P.  Willcox,  in  the  Supplementary  Analysis  of  ike  Resuhs 
qf  the  XII.  Census.  Later,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  in 
St.  Lods  in  1910,'  Professor  Willcox  proved  by  an  analysis 

'Walker,  Ice.  ciL^  p.  426.  ^Ihid.,  p.  43. 

>"The  Change  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  United  States" 
etc.,byW.F.Wi]lGoz:  QtutrterlyPttbHcaUons  of  the  Amtrican  Statistical 
AseedaHem^  March,  191 1. 
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of  population  statistics  ''that  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  children  began  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1810."' 
The  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  one 
hundred  women  of  the  child*bearing  age  decreased  in  1810- 
1830  by  9.9,  and  in  1880-1900  by  94.  Thus  the  twenty- 
year  period  of  the  recent  immigration  did  not  substantially 
differ  in,this  Te&pect  from  the  time  when,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Walker  himself,  immigration  had  not  affected  the  birth- 
rate among  native  Americans. 

Moreover,  the  declining  birth-rate  is  a  world-wide  social 
phenomenon  of  the  present  day.  In  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, with  her  vast  continent  as  yet  unsettled  and 
practically  no  immigration,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand, 
"the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  has  probably  been  as  rapid,  *' 
says  Professor  Willcox,  ''as  among  native  American  stock." ' 


The  greater  decline  of  the  native  birth-rate  in  those 
sections  and  counties  into  which  the  foreigners  most  largely 
enter,  goes  together  with  the  growth  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation. The  percentage  ratio  of  native  white  children  of 
native  parentage  under  five  years  of  age,  to  native  women  of 
child-bearing  age  averaged  in  1900  for  cities  with  25,000 
inhabitants  or  over — 29.6,  and  for  smaller  cities  and  rural 
territory — ^52.2.  The  latter  ratio,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  great  variation,  the  lindts  being  76.7  in  Louisiana  and 
29.1  in  Massachusetts.*    As  indicated  by  these  two  extremes 

'  Walker,  loe.  cii,^  pp.  495-496. 

*  Suppiemeniary  Analysis,  XIL  CemsuSt  p.  410.    Oadton,  toe.  mC, 

p.347- 
''60  alamiing  has  this  phenocnenon  of  the  felling  birth-iate  become 

in  the  Australian  colonies,  that  in  New  South  Wales  a  special  govern- 
mental commissiQn  has  voluminously  reported  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  has  been  a  dedxne  of  about  one  third  in  the  fruit- 
fulness  ol  the  people  in  fifteen  years.  New  Zealand  even  complams  of 
the  lack  ol  children  to  fill  her  schools." — '  'Race  Progress  and  Immigra- 
tiont"  by  William  Z.  Ripley,  Annals  of  Ae  American  Academy^  rf  PoUU- 
4al  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  132-133. 

>  Supplemenktry  Analysis,  XIL  Census,  Table  XXII.,  p.  434. 


Pit  etot  ratio  of  iufiT0  whlta  children  tmdsr  s  rwn  of  aga,  ban  of 
BBllT«inodien,toiiotlT0«liiloffl]iialei  ig  ts  44  yeoia  of  o(«  la 
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the  variation  of  tlie  statistical  average  is  to  a  great  extent 
purely  arithmetical,  being  due  to  the  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter of  the  settlements  combined  in  this  dass;  on  the  one 
hand,  there  are  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  other,  the  purely  agricultural  settlements  of  Loui- 
siana. The  connection  between  the  agricultural  character 
of  the  population  of  this  dass  of  settlements  and  the  ratio 
of  native-bom  children  to  native  women  of  child-bearing 
age  can  be  seen  from  Table  70  in  which  all  States  are 
divided  into  four  areas,  according  to  the  ratio  of  native- 
bom  children  under  five,  and  the  percentageof  "fanners, 
planters,  and  overseers"  to  the  total  number  of  bread- 
winners for  each  group  is  given  in  a  parallel  column. 


TABLE  7a 

CBMT  KATIO  QT  NATIVB  WmiB  CHILDIBN  UMDU  5  TBAIS  QT  AGB; 
BOKN  or  NATIVB  MOTHBKS,  TO  NATIVB  WHRB  nCXALBS,  I5  TO  44 
TSABS  or  AGB,  IN  CITIBS  QT  LBSS  THAN  25,000  INHABITANTS  AND 
BUBAL  TBBBnOBT,  AND  PBB  CBNT  BATIO  OF  NATIVB  WBITB  ICALB 
PABMBBS,  PLANTBBS,  AND  OVBBSBBBS  TO  TBB  TOTiO.  NUMBBB  OP 
WHITB  MALB  BBBADWINNBBS,  I9OO,  BY  ABBAS  COMPBISING  STATES 
AND  TSBBTTOBIBS  GBOUPBD  AOCOBDING  TO  BATIO  OP  CHILDBEN, 
190a     (TBB  8TATB8  ABB  SHOWN  ON  THB  MAP  PAONG  THB  TABLB.) 


AfMI 

Chlldim' 

Pimii0tf»  etc.' 

I      Over  60  per  cent 
n      sototepercseat 

III  jptosopercent 

IV  under  40  per  cent 

67.2 

47-5 
35.3 

3?4 
26^ 

21^ 
X3-3 

CoQtiiiental  United  Stotes 

52^ 

24.7 

The  preceding  table  clearly  shows  that  the  native  birth- 
rate declines  with  the  percentage  of  farmers  among  the 

s  Supfiemeittttfy  Analysis,  XIL  Census,  Table  XXII,  p.  434. 

'  Occupations  ai  Ike  XII,  Census,  Tabie  41,  pp.  220  ei  seq.  (oompated). 
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native  population.  The  rearing  of  children  on  a  farm 
requires  less  of  the  mother's  time  and  attention  than  in  the 
dty.  Moreover,  the  child  on  a  farm  begins  to  work  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  the  city.  A  numerous  family  on  a  farm 
has  the  advantages  of  a  co-operative  group,  whereas  every 
addition  to  the  family  of  the  wage-earner,  or  of  the  salaried 
employee  with  a  fixed  income,  tends  to  lower  the  family's 
standard  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  uni- 
versal among  those  classes  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  immigrant  competition.  This  observation, 
advanced  by  students  in  America  and  in  England,^  was 
substantiated  by  the  Report  of  the  National  Birth  Rate 
Commission  on  the  declining  birth-rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  results  of  its  studies  are  summarized  in 
the  following  proposition: 

Such  statistical  evidence  as  is  available  for  establishing  a  comparison 
of  the  birth-rate  among  the  different  social  and  pecuniary  grades  of 
our  population  indicates  that  the  better-to-do  classes  restrict  more 
closely  the  size  of  their  families,  and  that  even  among  certain  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  the  birth-rate  varies  inversely  with  the  income.' 

Analyzing  the  interrelation  between  the  declining  birth- 
rate and  "the  condition  of  the  working-class,"  the  Com- 
mission concludes: 

¥ 

^A.  Lapthom  Smith:  "Higher  Education  of  Women  and  Race 
Suicide,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  March,  1905,  pp.. 468,  470.  Arthur 
Newsholme:    The  Declining  Birth-Rate,  pp.  32,  33,  42-43. 

*  The  Declining  Birth^Rate,  Its  Causes  and  Effects,  p.  44.  By  way 
of  illustration,  the  statistics  of  births  in  191 1 ,  provided  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  England  and  Wales  are  quoted  in  the  table  next  following 
(Ibid.,  p.  9).  The  returns  were  classified  according  to  the  occupation 
of  the  father  and  sunmiarized  "in  descending  order  of  social  grade." 
The  figures  represent  the  ratio  of  births  per  1,000  married  males  under 
the  age  of  55. 

Social  Class  Births  per  1,000 

1.  Upper  and  middle  class 119 

2.  Intermediate 132 

3.  Skilled  workmen 153 

4.  Intermediate  class 15S 

5.  Unskilled  workmen 213 
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that  eveiy  rise  in  the  oonditioii  of  the  artisan  tends  at  present  to  lower 
the  birth-rate  in  his  class.  Wherever  political  and  social  conditions 
bring  a  man  or  a  class  into  a  position  in  which  he  hopes  to  rise  or  fears 
to  f^  the  family  will  be  restricted.  That  class  of  motives,  which  we 
may  blame  as  love  of  comfort,  snobbishness,  vulgar  ambition,  timorous- 
ness,  or  praise  as  proper  pride,  desire  for  self-improvement,  and 
prudence,  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  family  restriction.^ 

In  relation  to  the  United  States,  similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Dr.  Billings  as  far  back  as  1893.  It  is 
the  desire  of  "the  lower  middle  classes"  to  maintain  "social 
position,'*  along  with  "the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
things  which  were  formerly  considered  as  luxmies,  but 
which  now  have  become  almost  necessities"  that  accounts 
in  part  for  "the  deliberate  and  voluntary  avoidance  or 
prevention  of  child-bearing."^  Still  "the  lower  middle 
classes"  are  scarcely  affected  by  immigration.  Their 
standard  of  living  is,  as  a  rule,  Ugher  than  that  of  the 
wage-earner.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  higher  standard  that 
is  productive  of  a  "desire  to  have  fewer  children."  All 
speculation  to  the  effect  that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  "might  have  been  attended"  in  the  past,  or  is  likely 
to  be  attended  in  the  future,  "by  a  larger  natural  increase 
among  the  native-bom  portion  of  the  population,"  has 
accordingly  no  foundation  of  fact. 

^lbid.t  pp.  4Z-4^* 

*  Suppiemmtary  Analysis,  XIL  Census,  p.  4iOb 


CHAPTER  X 

TBB  8TAMDABD  OP  UVIMG. 

A,    Introductory 

IN  so  far  as  immigration  is  an  economic  movement,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  immigrant's  standard  of  living  in  his 
home  country  must  have  been  below  the  American  standard. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  old  as  of  the  new  immigration.  Those 
hnmigrants  only  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  who  seek  to 
escape  from  political  or  religious  oppression.  Its  victims 
are  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  include  people  of 
means  and  of  standing  in  the  commtmity,  whose  standard 
of  living  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  native  American 
mechanic.  Since  1890,  however,  of  all  the  races  which  have 
come  to  this  country,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Russians,  the  Finns,  and  the  Armenians,  have 
furnished  the  only  immigrants  of  this  dass.  As  to  all 
others,  it  was  just  the  higher  standard  of  living  ^of  the 
American  wage-earn^  that  induced  them,  like  most  races 
that  preceded  them,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  lower  standard  of  living  to  which  the  immigrant  has 
been  accustomed  at  home  tends  to  reduce  the  American 
standard  of  living,  then  these  effects  of  immigration  must 
have  manifested  themselves  in  the  days  of  the  Irish  and 
German  immigration  as  much  as  to-day.  At  most  there 
may  be  only  a  difference  of  degree.  That  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  recent  immigrant  employed  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  is  lower  than  that  of  the  native  American  mechanic 
or  of  the  older  immigrant  engaged  in  skilled  work,  is  no  new 
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discovery.  To  prove,  however,  that  the  new  immigrants 
have  introduced  a  lower  standard  of  living,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  recent  immigrants 
employed  as  tmskilled  laborers  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Irish  and  German  immigrants  of  past  generations  who  were 
doing  the  same  grade  of  work,  or  of  the  native  American 
tmskQled  workers  of  the  time  before  the  Irish  and  German 
immigration.  The  experts  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
however,  have  simply  taken  for  granted  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  present-day  American  or  Americanized 
skilled  mechanic  is  identical  with  that  of  the  unskilled 
laborer  of  the  same  racial  stocks  in  the  days  before  the  new 
immigration.  This  assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  Ameri- 
can economic  history. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
have  been  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  discussion  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  immigrant,  because  they  strike  the  eye  of 
the  outsider.  On  this  subject  there  are  ample  comparative 
data.  New  York  has  always  had  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  newly  arrived  immigrants;  its  housing 
problem,  as  affected  by  immigration,  therefore,  calls  for 
separate  treatment. 

B.    Congestion  in  New  York  COy 

Overcrowding  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil  in  New 
York  City  as  far  back  as  1834.  A  city  inspector  for  that 
year  attributed  the  high  rate  of  mortality  to  "the  crowded 
and  filthy  state*'  in  which  the  population  of  New  York 
lived.  >  As  the  dty  was  growing,  the  well-to-do  residents 
were  moving  northward  and  their  old  dwellings  were  let 
to  the  poor.  The  traditional  American  one-family  house 
was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  population  of  inde- 
pendent artisans  and  small  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
were  home-owners.  With  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
the  rise  of  land  values,  and  with  the  development  of  a 

'  R^pari  qfike  Industrial  Cammmsion^  voL  zv.,  p.  452. 
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wage-eaming  class,  the  one-fainily  house  became  the  causa 
of  congestion  in  its  worst  form.  The  rental  of  such  a  house 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner.  Each  room  was 
let  out  to  a  separate  family*  Naturally*  such  improvised 
dwellings  lacked  the  most  necessary  accommodations.  The 
basement  of  the  one-family  house  of  the  old  type,  formerly 
used  as  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  developed  into  a  separate 
cellar  apartment. 

Towards  the  middle'  of  the  '40's  there  had  grown  up  in 
New  York  a  great  "cellar  population.*'  A  pen  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  cellars  is  given  in  a  report  on  the  Sani- 
tary QmdUum  of  the  Laboring  PopukUian,  which  was 
published  in  1845: 

The  most  offensive  o£  all  places  of  restdence  are  the  odlaxs.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  when  contemplating  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions  of  the  poor  beings  who  inhabit  these  holes,  to  maintain  the  proper 
degree  of  calmness  requisite  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  their  miseries 
and  sound  judgment  respecting  them.  You  must  descend  to  them; 
you  must  fed  the  blast  of  foul  air,  as  it  meets  your  face  on  opening  the 
door;  you  must  grope  in  the  dark  or  hesitate  until  your  ^e  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  gloomy  place,  to  enable  you  to  find  your  way  through 
the  entry  over  the  broken  floor,  the  boards  of  which  are  protected  from 
your  txeaud  by  a  half  inch  of  hard  dirt;  you  must  inhale  the  suffocating 
vapor  of  the  heated  rooms;  and  in  the  dark,  dim  recesses  endeavor  to 
find  the  inmates  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  or  chance  to  see  their 
figures  moving  between  you  and  the  flickering  light  ol  a  window,  coated 
with  dirt  and  festooned  with  cobwebs — or,  if  in  search  of  an  invalid, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  full  length  upon  the  bed  with  her,  by 
stumbling  against  the  rags  and  straw  dignified  by  that  name,  lyiog 
upon  the  floor,  under  the  window,  if  window  there  is,' 

The  occupants  of  these  tenements  were  ''principally 
Irish  and  German"  whose  habits  were  described  in  1837  as 
''more  or  less  filthy.*'  An  account  of  one  of  these  houses, 
in  the  rear  of  No.  49  Elizabeth  Street,  is  given  in  an  ofi&dal 
report  of  a  dty  physician: 

The  front  building,  a  small  two-story  frame  house,  was  partly  oocu- 
*  Rgpart  of  ike  Industrial  Commissumt  voL  zv.,  p.  453- 
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pied  by  the  proprietor  or  lessee  of  the  building  as  a  liquor  store  and 
partly  sublet  to  several  Irish  familiou  A  covered  alleyway  led  to  the 
rear  ol  the  building.  This  was  a  double  frame  house  of  three  stories 
in  height.  It  stood  In  the  center  of  the  yard,  ranged  next  the  fence, 
where  a  number  ol  pigsties  and  stables  had  surrounded  the  yard  on  three 
sides.  From  the  quantity  of  filth,  liquid  and  otherwise,  thus  caused, 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  had  been  rendered  almost  impassable,  and  to 
remedy  this,  the  yard  had  been  completely  boarded  over  so  that  the 
earth  could  nowhere  be  seen.  These  boards  were  partially  decayed,  and 
by  a  Httle  pressure,  even  an  diy  weather,  a  thick,  greenish,  fluid  could 
be  forced  up  through  the  crevices.' 

These  evils  were  not  confined,  however,  to  the  foreign* 
bom  population.  The  living  conditions  of  the  sewing 
women,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  American-bom, 
were  thus  described  by  the  New  York  Tribune^  in  the  same 
3reari845: 

These  women  generally  "keep  house" — ^that  is,  they  rent  a  single 
room,  or  perhaps  two  small  rooms,  in  the  upper  story  of  some  poor. 
Si-constructed,  unventilated  house  in  a  filthy  street,  constantly  kept  so 
by  the  absence  of  back  yards  and  the  neglect  of  the  street  inspector — 
where  a  sickening  and  deadly  miasma  pervades  the  atmosphere  and 
in  sunmier  renders  it  totally  unfit  to  be  inhaled  by  human  limgs  de- 
positing the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease  with  every  inspiration  In 
these  rooms  all  the  processes  of  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  washing, 
working,  and  living  are  indiscriminately  performed.' 

Bad  as  these  conditions  were,  they  were  not  the  worst. 
The  wages  of  Irish  laborers  in  Brooklyn  were  so  low  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  rent  at  all,  so  "they  were 
allowed  to  build  miserable  Panties  on  ground  allotted  them 
by  the  contractors  on  the  plot  occupied  by  them  in  perform- 
ing the  work."^ 

In  the  '6o's  there  was  a  '^shanty  population'*  of  about 
20,000  on  the  upper  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island.  It 
was  composed  of  Germans  and  Irish.    They  were  largely 

'  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  zv.,  pp.  452-453. 

« Helen  L.  Sumner:  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in 
the  United  States^  vd.  ix.,  p.  135. 

'  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  SodOy^  vol.  vili.,  pp.  225* 
126;  quoting  from  New  York  WeeUy  Tribune,  May  2,  1846,  p.  3,  col.  3. 
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day  laborers,  employed  by  contractors  in  grading,  paving, 
and  sewering  the  streets,  and  in  the  removal  of  rock,  or  in 
excavating  for  public  purposes*  In  a  typical  shanty, 
according  to  an  iosptc^or  of  the  council  of  hygiene,  "domi- 
ciliary and  personal  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  In 
one  room  are  found  the  family,  chairs,  usually  dirty  and 
broken,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  often  a  bed,  a  dog  or  cat, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  poultry.  On  the  outside,  by 
the  door  in  many  cases,  are  pigs  and  goats  and  additional 
poultry.  There  is  no  sink  or  drainage,  and  the  slops  are 
thrown  upon  the  ground."' 

Gloomy  pictures  of  the  housing  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Ws  are  drawn  in  contemporary  reports  of 
medical  inspectors.  They  speak  in  general  terms  of  ''the 
contracted  alleys ;  the  underground,  murky,  and  pestilential 
cellars;  the  tenement  house,  with  its  hundreds  of  occupants 
where  each  cooks,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  a  single  room  without 
light  or  ventilation,  surrounded  with  filth,  in  an  atmosphere 
foul,  fetid,  and  deadly.  ''* 

The  Thirteenth  Ward  was  densely  crowded  with  working  classes, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Irish;  Germans  ranked  next,  and  Am- 
ericans last.  .  .  .  The  ward  showed  a  high  rate  ol  sickness  and 
mortality,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings  and 
to  the  ignorant  and  cardess  habits  of  the  people  themsdves.  •  •  • 
From  Fortieth  to  Fiftieth  Street  the  foreign  poptdation  was  mainly 
Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  packed  in  filthy  tenements  and  of  the  most 
tmdean  and  degraded  personal  habits.  .  .  .  The  tenement  houses  in 
whidi  most  of  the  foreign  population  found  their  homes  were  certainly 
little  calculated  to  develop  high  social  and  moral  types,  and  indeed 
brought  to  bear  influences  woridng  directly  the  other  way.* 

The  following  description  of  the  tenements  in  Sheriff 
Street,  which  was  then  settled  by  Germans,  is  quoted  from 
contemporary  sources: 

The  attic  rooms  are  used  to  deposit  the  filthy  rags  and  bones  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  gutters  and  slaughterhouses.  The  yards  ate  filled 
with  dirty  rags  hung  up  to  dry,  sending  forth  thdr  stench  to  all  the 


*  RBporicfIhe  Induslrial  Cammission^  voL  zv.,  p.  457. 

•  /M.,  p.  454.  s  lUi^  p.  458. 
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neighborliood.  .  •  .  The  teoaats  are  all  Germans.  .  .  •  They  are 
exceedingly  filthy  in  person  and  their  beddothes  are  as  dirty  as  the  floors 
they  walk  on.  Their  food  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  their  feet  and 
hands,  doubtless  their  whole  bodies  are  suffering  from  what  they  call 
rheumatism,  but  which  in  reality  is  a  prostrate  nervous  system,  the 
result  of  foul  air  and  inadequate  supply  of  nutritious  food.  •  •  •  The 
yards  are  all  small  and  the  sinks  running  over  with  filth.  •  .  .  Not  one 
decent  sleeping  apartment  can  be  found  on  the  entire  premises  and  not 
cme  stove  properly  arranged.  The  caii>onio4und  gas,  in  con  junction 
with  the  other  emanations  from  bones,  rags,  and  human  filtiti,  defies 
description.  The  rooms  are  6  by  lo  feet;  bedrooms  5  by  6  feet.  The 
inhabitants  lead  a  miserable  eastenoei  aad  their  cfaildran  wilt  and  die 
In  their  infancy.' 

When  at  length  the  tenement  dwellers  crowded  the  old 
one-family  residences  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity, 
the  further  growth  of  population  led  to  the  utilization 
of  the  back  yards,  for  building  purposes.  A  special  type 
of  rear  tenement  came  into  existence.  The  terrible  con- 
ditions that  arose  from  lack  of  ventilation  and  sanitary 
conveniences  are  vividly  depicted  in  a  report  of  a  city 
inspector  concerning  a  square  of  front  and  rear  tenements 
which  were  occupied  mostly  by  Irish: 

In  a  majority  of  rear  tenements  •  •  •  the  apartments  are  dirty,  dark, 
and  often  reekhig  with  filth,  the  walls  wholly  innocent  of  whitewash,  and 
the  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  disagreeable  odor  so  peculiar  to 
tenant  houses.  In  some  the  sun  never  shines,  and  the  apartments  are 
so  dark  that  unless  seated  near  the  window  it  is  impossible  to  read 
ordinary  type;  and  yet  the  inspector  c^ten  hears  the  hackneyed  ezpres- 
wm,  "We  have  no  sickness,  thank  God,  "uttered  by  those  whose  sunken 
eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  coloriess  lips  speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of 
the  anffmic  condition  inevitably  resulting  from  the  absence  of  pure,  fresh 
air,  and  the  general  light  of  the  sun.  •  .  •  The  tenants  seem  to  wholly 
disr^ard  personal  deanliness,  if  not  the  very  first  principles  of  decency, 
their  general  appearance  and  actions  corresponding  with  their  wretched 
abodes.  This  indifference  to  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is 
doubtless  acquired  from  a  long  familiarity  with  the  loattmome  surround- 
ings, wboDy  at  varianoe  with  all  moral  or  social  improvements,  as  well 
as  the  first  principles  of  hygienic  science.* 


The  fundamental  cause  of  congestion  with  aU  its  attend- 

'  Report  €f  Dks  Industrial  Commissum,  voL  zv.,  p.  461.    *lUd.,  p.  456t 
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ant  evils  is  the  fact  that  wage-workers  must  live  within  an 
accessible  distance  from  their  places  of  work.  This  neces- 
sity puts  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  factory  district 
in  a  position  of  advantage  over  the  tenants. 

The  landlord  took  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  situation  by  chaiging 
the  highest  possible  prices  for  the  poorest  possible  aooommodatioQs, 
and  disregarding  every  law  of  health  and  decency  in  erecting  big  bar- 
racks meant  for  occupation  by  the  poor. 

An  inspector  for  the  council  of  hygiene  in  1864 
thus  reports  the  landlords'  methods  with  regard  to  repairs: 

Bvery  expenditure  of  money  which  the  law  does  not  enforce  to  make 
is  refused;  and  blinds  half  swung  and  ready  to  fall  and  crash  with  the 
first  strong  wind;  doors  long  off  their  hinges,  which  open  and  shut  by 
being  taken  up  bodily  and  put  out  of  or  in  the  way;  chimneys  as  apt  to 
conduct  the  smoke  into  the  room  as  out  of  it;  stagnant,  seething,  over- 
flowing privies,  left  undeansed  through  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
though  pestilence  itself  should  breed  from  them;  hydrants  out  of  repair 
and  flooding  sink  and  entry;  stairs  which  shake  and  quiver  with  every 
step  as  you  ascend  them;  and  all  this  day  after  day,  month  after  month* 
year  in  and  year  out.' 

Such  were  the  housing  conditions  to  which  the  ''old 
immigrants"  of  Teuton  and  Celtic  stock  submitted  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
population  of  New  York  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  present 
size,  and  there  was  still  an  abundance  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  These  conditions 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  typical  tenement  house  in  the 
Jewish  and  Italian  sections  of  New  York  to-day  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  Irish  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  same  sections  a  generation  or  two  ago.  **  The 
visitor  of  1900  could  go  about  dry-shod,  at  least,  in  tene- 
ment yards  and  courts  where  thirty-five  years  before  the 
accumulation  of  what  should  have  gone  off  in  sewers  and 
drains  made  access  almost  imposi^ble."' 

The  causes  of  the  present  congestion  in  New  York  City 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xv.,  p.  459. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  488. 
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have  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  by 
Professor  Pratt,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
Although  believing  that  restriction  of  immigration  would 
have  "salutary  results  in  different  directioias/'  he  found 
from  the  msss  of  statistical  evidence  collected  by  him,  that 
congestion  is  produced  by  industrial  factors  which  are  not 
related  to  immigration  and  over  which  the  immigrants 
have  no  control.  We  must  abstain,  for  want  of  space, 
from  quoting  his  statistics.  His  conclusions  are  reproduced 
in  condensed  form,  yet,  as  nearly  as  possible  verbatim,  in 
the  following  abstract  <: 

"  New  York  City  is  the  great  mart  of ,  the  American  conti- 
nent. Bvery  company  or  corporation  of  any  size  or  import- 
ance has  offices,  usually  its  principal  offices,  in  New  York 
City,  The  New  York  market,  therefore,  is  an  exceedingly 
important  factor  in  the  concentration  of  manufacturers 
in  that  dty.  The  fact  that  New  York  City  is  large  and 
commercially  great,  makes  it  a  desirable  place  in  which 
to  locate  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  A  very  large  and 
increasing  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  element 
as  a  factor  in  the  congestion  of  manufactures  in  New  York 
City.  During  the  last  half  century  New  York  has  been 
changing  from  a  purely  commercial  dty  to  a  manufacturing 
center  as  well.  The  value  of  manufactured  products  has 
increased  nearly  tenfold.  The  great  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
turing in  greater  New  York  is  carried  on  in  Manhattan 
bdow  Fourteenth  Street,  on  that  small  but  immensely 
valuable  one-himdredth  of  the  dty's  total  land  area.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  workers  engaged  in  manufactures  in 
Manhattan,  321488,  or  66.8  per  cent,  work  in  factories 
below  Fourteenth  Street,  while  only  160,368  or  33.2  per 
cent  work  in  the  much  larger  area  above  Fourteenth  Street. 
The  problem  of  congestion  of  population,  then,  seems  to  be 
closely  linked  with  that  of  congestion  of  industries. 

"Population  must  live  within  an  accessible  distance  of  its 
place  of  work.  Hence,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
cmt  how  important  a  cause  of  congestion  of  population  the 
concentration  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  becomes. 

■  Bdwafd  Ewiflg  Ptatt:  Industrial  Causes  of  OmgesHon  0/  PopulaH&n 
in  New  York  CUy,  pp.  14, 15, 17, 30,  ai,  39, 43, 94, 97, 138. 145, 146, 155, 
166^  167, 1S3, 183, 185,  i86, 187, 188, 304. 
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The  conditions  of  labor  exercise  a  preponderating  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  workers.  Long  hours  and  low  pay 
have  compelling  force  and  necessitate  the  residence  of  the 
overworked  and  underpaid  in  the  over-crowded  and  con- 
gested districts  of  New  York  City.  Even  the  efficient  work- 
man counts  the  carfare  to  distant  points  a  drain  on  his 
income,  and  locates  near  the  industrial  districts.  The 
conclusion  indicated  is  irresistible,  that  the  factory  and  the 
workshop  are  the  predominant  factor  in  the  lives  of  these 
workers,  and  that  the  factories  in  the  crowded  sections  of 
Manhattan  are  largely  responsible  for  the  problem  of 
congestion  of  population  which  confronts  the  dty  in  these 
districts.  The  latter  being  limited  in  size,  buildings  must 
be  erected  which  will  house  many  families.  Some  students 
of  the  problem  have  discovered  the  fact  that  in  the  most 
congested  districts  there  are  to  be  found  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  aliens.  The  conclusion  is  then  drawn  that 
congestion  is  due  to  immigration.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  this  generalization  is  that  it  is  indeed  a  hasty  one. 
The  tendency  for  people  to  group  themselves  together  in  a 
strange  land  is  most  natural.  The  newly  arrived  immigrant 
seeks  his  friends  or  relatives, — if  he  has  none,  he  seeks  com- 
panionship where  he  can  tmderstand  and  where  he  can  be 
imderstood.  From  this  little  nationality  group,  he  makes 
his  start  in  the  struggle  of  the  New  World.  These  steady 
accessions  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  no  doubt  augment 
the  crowded  districts,  but  they  are  scarcely  an  important 
cause.  Similar  tendencies  of  congregation  among  immi- 
grants are  found  in  sparsely  settled  Minnesota  and  in  the 
Dakotas,  but  we  do  not  find  congestion.  The  logical 
explanation  is,  that  there  are  other  and  perhaps  more 
ftmdamental  causes  at  work. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  lodestones  of  the  dty  is  the  dty 
itself,  and  within  the  dty,  the  center  is  the  magnet.  These 
advantages  of  the  dty  and  the  center  of  the  dty  are  not 
purely  pleasurable,  but  are  social  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  at  the  center  of  a  great  dty  like  New  York 
that  educational  and  cultural  facilities  are  found  most 
highly  developed.  As  a  shrewd  employer  of  men  once  said, 
'A  man  can  get  more  for  nothing  in  New  York  City  than 
he  can  buy  with  his  whole  wage  in  a  small  town.'  He  can 
get  more  pleasure,  more  exdtement,  more  education,  than 
he  can  anywhere  else.  The  dty  contributes  to  evory  side 
of  a  man,  no  matter  how  varied  his  nature.    This  is  true. 
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in  general,  of  the  city ;  it  ia  pre-eminently  true  of  the  center 
of  the  city's  population,  where  congestion  has  occurred,  or 
is  likely  to  occur. 

*'Ccmgestion  is  often  attributed  to  the  inordinate  desire 
of  certain  races  or  nationalities  to  congregate.  The  Jews 
and  the  Italians  have  each  been  accused  of  causing  conges- 
tion. These  recent  arrivals  have  no  doubt  largely  mhabited 
congested  districts,  but  it  seems  imjust  and  unscientific 
to  assert  that  cong^tion  is  caused  by  these  groups  of  people. 
In  fact  the  entire  reasoning  underlying  this  theory  of 
congestion  is  based  on  a  priori  logic  and  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  returns  of  workers  employed  in  Lower 
Manhattan,  in  the  uptown  factories,  in  Brookljm,  near 
Brookljm  Bridge,  in  Williamsburg,  in  Queens  Borough,  near 
the  34th  Street  Ferry,  and  in  suburban  factories  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Greater  New  York,  display  certain  tmi- 
form  tendencies  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

*'A  working  population  tends  to  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  place  of  employment. 

"The  distribution  of  a  working  population  is  greatly 
influenced  by  such  induJstrial  factors  as  hours  of  work  and 
wages.  The  degree  of  distribution  may  be  termed  residence- 
mobility. 

^'The  residence-mobility  of  a  working  population  varies 
inversely  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  or  week. 
The  longer  the  working  day  the  intenser  the  congestion. 

"The  residence-mobiUty  of  a  working  population  varies 
directly  with  the  wages  or  labor.  The  workers  earning  the 
lowest  wages  are  the  most  congested. 

"The  nationality  or  race  of  the  workers  has  no  appre- 
dable  effect  upon  the  residence-mobility  of  a  working 
population. 

"  In  the  most  congested  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  find  it  impossible  to  secure  adequate  or  comfortable 
living  quarters.  Hence  we  find  that  the  workers  employed 
in  Lower  Manhattan  take,  on  the  average,  a  longer  time  in 
getting  to  and  from  work  than  the  workers  in  any  other 
group.  Nor  do  the  workers  employed  near  Manhattan 
^ow  any  tendency  whatever,  that  could  be  intopreted  as 
indicating  a  preference  for  the  congested  districts.  The 
workers  prefer  to  live  near  their  places  of  employment. 
This  is  the  tendency  despite  nationality,  which  may  be 
urging  them  to  live  among  their  countrymen.  These 
f actis  indicate  that  the  recentiy-arrived  Italian  or  Russian 
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Jew  does  not  prefer  to  live  in  the  congested  districts. 
They  are  found  to  reside  near  their  plac^  of  work»  and 
when  the  two  alternatives  are  open  to  them,  the  lax^er 
proportion  embraces  the  opporttmity  to  live  among  decent 
surroundings.  The  most  important  finding  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  group  of  workers  employed  in  Brooklyn  near 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  the  rdativdy  small  proportion  who 
live  in  Manhattan,  in  spite  of  its  accessibility.  With  the 
crowded  down-town  colony  of  Little  Italy  easily  accessible, 
only  37 .8  per  cent  of  these  Italians  live  in  Lower  Manhattan. 
Of  the  group  working  in  Brooklyn,  there  are  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  less  It^ans,  and  almost  fifty  per  cent  less 
Russians  and  Jews  living  in  Manhattan,  than  of  the  groups 
that  are  employed  in  Manhattan.  This  fact  shows  the 
effect  of  concentrating  industries  in  Maohattan  and  demon- 
strates what  a  difference  exists  when  the  factories  are 
located  only  just  outside.  Manufacturers  in  suburban 
sites  within  accessible  distance  of  Manhattan  remove  their 
workmen  from  the  congested  districts.  The  workmen, 
when  given  the  chance,  prefer  to  live  in  the  less  crowded 
sections.  This  is  true  even  of  the  much-noaligned  Italian 
and  Jew. 

"When  the  influence  of  immigration  and  the  distribution 
of  the  various  nationalities  are  carefully  considered,  the 
tendency  of  our  immigrant  people  to  live  in  congested 
districts  near  the  work  places  cannot  occa^on  very  great 
surprise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  foreign  population  is 
the  most  unskilled,  and  therefore,  the  lowest  paid,  and  that 
it  is  employed  in  industries  working  the  longest  hours. 
This  tendency — ^and  the  fact  that  aliens  form  the  largest 
part  of  our  most  congested  population  is  admitted — ^has 
been  frequently  seized  upon  as  the  explanation  of  conges- 
tion, and  hence  these  theorists  ihave  demanded  restriction 
of  immigration  as  a  remedy  for  congestion.  However,  if 
congestion  were  due  to  the  desire  or  willingness  of  our  aUen 
population  to  live  in  congested  districts,  we  should  expect 
those  employed  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Manhattan 
to  make  every  effort  to  live  there.  But  this  is  exactly 
contrary  to  the  facts  as  brought  out  in  the  preceding  study. 
The  Italians,  Jews,  and  Slavic  peoples,  who  have  oftenest 
been  indicted  for  congestion,  have  proved  themselves 
innocent  and  their  positive  tmwillingness  to  live  in  Man- 
hattan, when  escape  is  offered,  is  evidenced  by  every  group 
of  workers  in  the  factories  outside  of  Lower  Max^ttan. 
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If,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evidence  has  any  weight,  the 
oftrepeated  theory  of  congestion — ^that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  preference  of  the  people,  the  gregarious  instinct — is 
disproved. 

''The  basic  cause  of  congestion  in  all  great  cities  is  to  be 
found  in  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  provide 
necessary  safeguards.  The  first  of  these  negative  causes  is 
the  lack  of  proper  planning  of  the  >city.  Had  our  cities 
been  laid  out  on  broad,  comprehensive  plans,  had  our 
streets  been  laid  out  on  wide,  intelligent  lines,  and  adequate 
parks  provided,  had  our  industrial  and  commercial  districts 
been  segregated,  and  our  residence  districts  reserved,  some 
of  the  very  tap-roots  of  congestion  would  have  been  re- 
moved. 

"The  lack  of  adequate  building  laws  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  dty  planning.  The  limitation  of  the  area  of  the 
lot  which  can  be  built  upon,  the  height  of  the  house,  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  are  all  factors  which  would  definitely  and 
certainly  confine  and  limit  congestion.  But  even  those 
laws  we  have,  have  not  been  adequately  enforced.  Had  our 
laws  been  enforced  in  the  best  possible  manner,  we  would 
have  gained  a  Uttle  in  preventing  congestion.  Of  the 
local  conditions  peculiar  to  New  York,  which  with  thought 
and  foresight  might  have  been  prevented,  the  first  and 
foremost  is  the  lack  of  adequate  rapid  transit.  Whenever 
it  has  been  advantageous  to  do  business  in  Lower  Man- 
hattan, it  has  been  convenient,  because  of  lack  of  transit 
facilities,  both  to  have  a  permanent  place  of  business  there 
and  to  live  there.  Transit  not  only  converged  on  Lower 
Manhattan,  but  what  there  was  of  it  simply  conveyed 
people  into  the  crowded  districts  and  'dumped'  them. 
Had  transit  facilities  to  neighboring  localities  been  con- 
venient and  adequate,  the  population  might  have  availed 
itself  of  the  advantages  of  the  central  dty,  and  business 
might  have  flourished  in  other  than  down-town  Man- 
hattan districts.  Important  factors  in  the  campaign  for 
the  relief  of  congestion  of  population  in  Manhattan  are: 
first,  the  removsl  of  factories  from  Manhattan,  and  thdr 
distribution  according  to  some  comprehensive  plan  through- 
out the  outlying  suburbs;  second,  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  bad  living  and  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  other  ndghborhoods.    This  is  dty  planning. ' ' 

It  is  evident  from  Professor  Pratt's  analysis  that  conges- 
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tion  in  New  York  City  is  not  wrought  by  the  habits  or 
standards  of  living  of  the  immigrants  frcHtn  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe,  but  is  forced  upon  them  by  condittons 
not  of  their  own  making. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  this  congestion  upon  the  rate  of 
wages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determining  factor  is  not  the 
discomfort  suffered  by  the  immigrant,  but  the  amount  he 
must  expend  for  rent.  And  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that 
house  rent  in  New  York  is  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  average  rent  in  New  York  City  for  a 
normal  workingman's  family,  according  to  latest  pre-war 
statistics,  was  $13.50  to  $14.00  a  month,  whereas  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  it  ranged  from  $8.25  to  $11.00 
per  month.'  The  Jewish  ^or  Italian  immigrant  in  New 
York  City  was  compelled  to  expend  for  rent  about  $1 .00  a 
week  more  than  the  wage-earners  in  small  towns  where  the 
native  American  workmen  predominate.  The  American 
workman  may  be  better  housed,  yet  when  the  manufacturer 
employing  immigrant  labor  in  New  York  must  meet  in  the 
nation's  market  his  competitor  employing  native  American 
labor  in  a  small  country  town,  it  is  the  native  American 
workman,  rather  than  the  immigrant  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Southern  or  Eastern  Europe,  that  can  be 
induced  or  coerced  to  accept  a  lower  wage. 

C.    Housing  CondUions  in  the  Country  at  Large 

In  a  retrospective  view  of  the  New  England  textile 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  period  when  the  operatives  in 


"Amos  G.  Wamer;  American  Charities,  p.  xSo.  "Not  only  It  tlie 
cost  of  housing  less  in  dties  outside  of  New  York,  but  the  aoooixinK>datk^ 
enjoyed  are  better.  Detached  houses  are  the  rule,  with  no  question 
of  access  to  tight  and  air.  The  number  of  rooms  is  3,  in  only  i  case  of 
the  53  (Rochester);  only  6  report  4  rooms,  and  7  and  8  rooms  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  •  .  •  For  |8.oo  a  month  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State,  and  $10.00  or  $11.00  in  the  cities  like  Syracuse,  better  acoommo* 
ations  can  be  secured  than  for  $15.00  in  Manhattan.'*— Chapin: 
The  Standard  cf  LMng  in  New  Yorh  CUy,  p.  303* 
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the  mills  were  recrttited  among  the  farm  girls  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  Immigration  Commission  has  discovered  a 
description  of  their  living  conditions  "which  affords  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  Lowell  of  the  present.'*  "The 
life  in  the  boarding  houses  was  very  agreeable.  These 
houses  belonged  to  the  corporation/''  {.  e.,  they  were 
"company  houses,"  in  modem  pariance.  Dr.  Sumner, 
however,  in  her  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the 
United  States^  written  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  quotes 
other  contemporary  testimony  less  bucolic  in  character. 
Prom  the  same  town  of  Lowell,  compl^tswere  made  in  1845 
that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  "daughters  of  New  England" 
were  crowded  into  "the  same  hot,  ill-ventilated  attic." 
The  boarding  houses  of  the  Tremont  mills  in  1847  were 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter: 

T 18  quite  oommcm  for  us  to  write  on  the  cover  of  a  bandbox,  and 
at  Qpoo  a  trunk,  as  tables  or  chairs  in  our  sleeping  rooms  are  all  out 
of  the  question,  because  there  is  no  room  for  such  arttdes,  as  4  to  6 
occupy  every  room,  and  of  course  trunks  and  bandboxes  constitute 
furniture  for  the  rooms  we  occupy.  A  thing  called  a  light-stand,  a 
Httle  more  than  a  foot  square,  is  our  table  for  the  use  of  6.  Wash- 
stands  are  uncommon  articles— it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  enjoy  their 
use,  except  at  my  own  expense.* 

Comparative  statistics  of  house  tenancy  in  Boston  in 
1855  and  1900  show  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  tenement  house  population  was  as  numerous, 
in  proportion,  as  in  our  day.  This  can  be  seen  from  Table 
71  on  page  243* 

Overcrowded  and  filthy  tenement  houses  were  as  preva- 
lent forty  years  ago  in  Boston,  as  in  New  York.  There 
also  the  conversion  of  the  single  fan:iily  house  into  a  tene- 
ment bouse,  where  a  whole  family  was  jammed  in  every 
room,  was  productive  ''of  filth  and  grime."  An  early 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau,  describing  the 


■  RtprnU  rfAe  Immiffraikm  Commissumt  vol.  i,  pp.  500-509. 
•Helen  L.  Sumner:  Report  of  Wamam  and  CkUd  Wag^Eamers  tn 
ike  Umtei  ShUsf ,  vd  ix.,  pp.  Sr-SS. 


were  lo  by  14;  the  sleeping  rooms  7  by  9.  The  sun  never 
penetrated  the  sleeping  rooms.  Water  was  obtained  from 
a  hydrant  in  the  yard  upon  which  twenty-six  families 
depended.  Broken  windows  patched  up  with  boards  and 
rags,  rickety  and  broken-down  stairs  were  not  unusual. 
We  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  report : 

We  could  describe  other  tenement-house  abaminatioiis  of  the  same 
fonlneas  and  beastly  defilement,  but  it  would  be  but  a  repetition  <d 
nastiiMss  and  negligence,  and  for  which  neither  memory  or  dictionary 
could  supply  wm^  not  yet  used,  or  language  adequate  to  the  filthy 
pictoring.' 

In  the  smaller  Massachusetts  towns,  the  working  people 
were  as  badly  housed  as  in  Boston.  The  following  is 
reproduced  from  contemporary  testimony  given  by  a 
canvasser  who  went  throu{^  many  of  the  tenements  of 
Danvers: 

TalK  them  as  a  whtde,  they  are  horrid ;  tboee  bdonging  to  the  factory 
espedaUy.  There  arc  tenement  houses  there  that  ought  not  to  be 
occupied.  Pour  families  have  complained  to  me,  that  if  they  go  to 
bed  at  night  and  tliere  comes  a  shower,  they  have  to  rise  up  and  put 
dishes  in  diSeient  places  to  catch  the  water,  and  that  they  can't  sleep 
to  their  beds:  and  to  prove  it  I  went  and  ezamioed  and  saw  it  was 
actually  worse  than  they  had  said;  one  house,  especially,  where  a  person 
came  tome,  and  I  saw  he  did  n't  look  right,  and  I  said,  "Are  you  going 
to  work?"  "No,"  he  says,  "had  no  sleep  last  night."  It  had  been 
faining  and  his  mother  had  been  baking  and  preparing  things  for  the 
house,  and,  in  the  morning  almost  everything  had  swum  oB  and  gone 
away — in  all  directions.  .  .  .  Another  house,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
go  into.  I  could  see  right  through  into  the  cellar;  the  plastering  was 
entirely  cff  the  ceiling  and  they  told  me  it  leaked  in  just  about  the  same 
way.  There  is  anotlier  house,  where  there  is  a  yard  square  without  a 
sh^igle  on  it;  and  then  another  has  an  addition  to  it,  and  you  can  put 
your  whc4e  arm  right  in  betwixt  the  two.  It  is  more  like  a  pig-pen 
than  a  decent  house  .  .  .  when  people  are  in  the  water-closet,  the 
people  on  the  road  can  see  them.  There  is  not  a  good  tenement  in  the 
village.* 

■  Stpartt  rf  Ihe  MastackustUt  Btireau  (^  labor  SUMiHes,  1671,  pp. 
517-531- 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  44*^443. 
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The  same  conditions  were  reported  from  Salem.  The 
houses  were  seldom  repaired,  the  plumbing  was  very  poor, 
and  the  pump  water  was  often  made  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes  by  the  washings  of  the  yard.  The  odor  in  the 
houses  was  bad.  The  following  description  of  a  bouse  at 
No.  1 8  Lemon  Street,  is  quoted  as  an  extreme  case,  whicA 
nevertheless  indicates  what  conditions  were  tolerated  in 
those  days: 

In  connection  irith  the  Idtdien,  and  only  separated  hy  a  door  ms  Uw 
pontiy,  quite  leluct&ntly  sliown  ns  by  the  mistress.  She  sdd  tlwt  it 
being  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  not  fit  to  be  used  as  auch,  ther  coo- 
duded  it  wits  best  to  turn  it  into  a  cowshed.  Here  were  two  cows,  and 
all  the  accompaiiiments  usually  found  in  a  stable,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  kitchen,  filling  the  house  with  its  unmitigated  steadi.  In  this 
place  pigs  and  hens  were  once  kept,  besides  the  cow,  the  former  oq  all 
occasions  maldng  the  freest  use  of  the  domestic  apartments.' 

About  tlie  same  time  (1873)  shanty  dwellers  were  fotmd 
among  the  laborers  of  Massachusetts.  The  paymaster  of 
tunnel  labfirers  employed  at  North  Adams  in  1872  testified 
that  many  of  them  hved  in  shanties  on  the  works  and  even 
kept  boarders.  "The  miners,  rockmen,  etc.,  who  have  no 
families,  board  at  the  shanties.  They  are  filthy,  dirty 
places.  .  .  ."■ 

Hie  coi^estion  and  squalor  of  the  past  were  no  better 
than  the  worst  housing  conditions  that  were  found  by  the 
investigators  of  the  Immigration  Commission  among  the 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Yet 
the  tenement-house  dwellers  of  forty  years  ago  were  all  of 
Teuton  and  Celtic  stock.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter, 
contemporary  observers  sought  to  explain  the  bad  houang 
conditions  of  the  liish  immigrants  by  the  low  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Irdand.'    Although  living  conditions 

'  Rtport)  ^A»  UaataektmlU  Btina»  ^  Lahor  ShHaHcs,  1870,  pp.  373 
and  380. 
•  UastaehustUs  Bumm  ef  ^aHOkt  if  Labor.    Tlriri  Ammat  Xtpart 
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The  preceding  comparison  between  the  present  and  tl 
past,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  native  and  foreig; 
bom  mill  and  mine  workers,  on  the  other,  irresistibly  lea< 
to  the  condttsion  that  the  cause  of  bad  housing  conditio] 
is  not  racial,  but  economic.    That  the  difference  amor 
wage-earners  in   this  respect  "depends,  of  course  .  . 
upon  the  income, "  is  admitted,  "to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  the  experts  of  the  Immigration  Commission  with  th 
qualification,  however,  that  the  difference  depends  "appai 
ently  also  upon  the  insistence"  of  the  tenants  themselve 
upon  having  proper  accommodations. '    If  the  South  Italia: 
or  Irish  laborers,  or  the  Southern  white  mill  hands,  are  no 
so  well  housed  as  their  Welsh  foreman,  or  English  engineer 
it  is  because,  apart  from  their  inability  to  raise  the  rent  of  \ 
substantial  dwelling,  they  do  not  "insist"  upon  having  i 
for  the  money  they  are  able  to  pay.    That  the  English  a 
German  laborers  and  factory  hands  of  past  generations 
lived  in  filthy  tenements,  must  have  been  due,  by  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  to  lack  of  "insistence"  on  their  part 
upon  better  accommodations.    This  view  implies  a  belid 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  assure  to  the 
wage- workers  such  homes  as  they  will  "insist"  upon.    The 
economic  distinction  between  land  and  other  forms  of 
property  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
matter  of  housing  was  condusivdy  demonstrated  by  all 
investigations  of  the  New  York  housing  system,  which 
"£^jeed  in  showing  the  landlord,  rather  than  the  helpless 
tenant,  as  the  primitive  cause  of  tenement  evils. "' 

In  the  mill  towns  and  mining  camps  of  to-day,  as  in  the 

I  "There  seems  to  be  a  decided  difference  .  .  •  among  the  various 
races — the  South  Italians  and  the  Syrians  among  the  recent  immigrants, 
the  Irish  among  the  older  immigrants,  not  being  so  well  provided  with 
sanitary  equipment  as  are  the  other  races.  This  depends,  of  course,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  income,  but  apparently  also  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  persons  themselves  upon  having  proper  water  supply 
and  toilet  aooommodations.*' — ^Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  126. 

*  Rtport  cf  the  Industrial  Comtnissiont  voL  xv.,  p.  459. 
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From  an  account  relating  to  another  locality  we  leai 
that  the  rent  paid  by  the  recent  inunigrants  '4s  excessiv 
and  yields  an  unusually  large  rate  of  return  to  his  landlord.' 
It  may  be  surmised  from  this  illustration  that  the  incon 
from  company  houses  also  very  likely  ''pays  more  than  H 
ordinary  return  on  the  cost  of  the  building/' 

The  effect  of  the  emphasis,  however,  laid  by  the  Con 
mission  upon  the  "tendency  .  •  •  characteristic  of  tt 
South  Italian  and  Slav  races"  to  "settle  in  that  section  c 
the  town  where  •  •  •  the  house  rent  is  reduced  to  a  min 
mtun"^  is  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  responsibilit 
of  the  mine  and  mill  operators  for  the  insanitary  conditio 
of  the  tenements  provided  by  them  for  their  employees. 
The  police  power  of  the  State  is  ample  to  protect  the  healti 
of  the  community  from  the  ill  effects  of  insanitary  housLn; 
conditions.  Considered  on  its  own  merits,  as  a  probleo 
in  public  hygiene,  the  housing  of  the  mine  and  mill  opera 
tives,  whether  native  or  foreign-bom,  has  therefore  m 
relevancy  to  the  subject  of  immigration. 

In  reality,  however,  the  housing  problem  is  drawn  int< 


[    ^RtporUcfike  ImmigraHan  Commissum,  voL  %  pp.  93-94. 

'  Ibid,t  p.  339. 

*  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  "descriptiQn  of  a  typical  miiung  an^ 
ooke  vinage**  is  Pemuylvania: 

'^The  typical  oompany  village  is  ercnadingly  iosamtary.  •  •  •  Th< 
water  supply  of  the  coal  and  coke  town  is  very  impure  and  a  sotuce  d 
disease.  The  companies  usually  'dean  up'  the  towns  onoe  a  year; 
sometimes  twice,  but  often  not  at  aU.  There  is  little  to  stimulate 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  under  such  circumstances.  Ths 
mine  operators  say  thai  the  existing  condiUens  result  from  the  fact  that  (he 
foreigner  is  too  dirty  for  the  town  to  be  other  than  what  it  is,  but  Aether 
ttaa  is  true  or  not,  it  seems  that  very  little  effort  is  made  to  improve  the 
living  conditions."    (Ibid*,  voL  6,  p.  333.) 

The  defense  is  very  typical,  indeed.  Because ''  the  foreigner  is  dirty,  ** 
the  mining  company  which  owns  the  village  provides  him  with  impure 
water  which  is  a  source  of  disease,  and  cleans  up  the  village  only  twice 
a  year.  It  is  evident  that  the  tenants  cannot  build  water-works,  nor 
can  they  install  a  system  of  sewerage.  It  would  not  avail  them  to 
''insist"  upon  these  improvements,  as  there  is  no  place  to  which  they 
could  move  in  case  of  refusal,  these  conditions  being  "typicaL** 
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Ala.,  e. ;.» the  latter  paid  on  an  average  $540  per  apartment, 
the  Greeks,  $5.94,  and  the  Pdes,  $5.98.  The  lowest  average 
rent  per  room  was  paid  by  the  native  white  of  native 
parentage,  viz.,  $1.38;  the  new  immigrants  ranged  in  the 
following  order:  Slovaks,  $1.73;  Bulgarians,  $1.82;  Poles, 
$1.91;  South  Italians,  $2.09;  Greeks,  $2.93.' 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  difference  in  rent  is 
reduced  by  overcrowding,  which  is  "most  frequently  shown 
by  the  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers. "'  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
"break  the  independence  of  family  Ufe  by  taking  boarders 
or  lodgers  into  the  home,"  whereas  "the  native  American 
and  older  immigrant  employees  maintain  an  independent 
form  of  family  life,"  though  they  send  their  wives  and 
duldren  to  the  factory.^  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  a  his- 
torical parallel,  that  in  1873  General  Walker  spoke  of  "the 
detestable  American  vice  of  'boarding'  .  .  .  uprooting  the 
ancient  and  honored  institutions  of  the  family."^  The 
Conunisaon  has  laboriously  figured  out  for  each  race  the 
percentage  of  families  taking  lodgers  or  boarders.  Aside 
from  the  merits  of  this  criterion  which  will  be  considered 
later,  it  is  open  to  question,  whether  the  figures  of  the 
Commission  may  be  accepted  as  typical.  A  similar  inves- 
tigation recently  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  led  to  widely  divergent  results.  Out  of  1 139  Ameri- 
can households  studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
only  10  per  cent  had  boarders  or  lodgers;  out  of  15,161 
American  households,  however,  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  22.23  P^  <^6^t  kept  boarders  or  lodgers.  The 
variation  of  the  percentage  by  race  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  was  from  o  to  79.3  per  cent, 
whereas  in  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  the  range  of  variation  was  from  16.50  to  30.77  per 

*  Reports  cf  the  Immigration  Commission^  vol.  9.,  p.  334,  Table  687* 

*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cU,,  p.  133. 

>  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  158,  161. 

4  Walker:  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  p.  43. 
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cent.    The  discrepancies  between  the  two  series  of  figures 
relating  to  the  old  immigration  are  shown  in  Table  73. 

TABLE  73. 

fBR  CBMT  OF  FAMIUBS  EBBRNG  BOARDERS  OR  LODGBRS  AMONG 
,  RACES  OF  THE  OLD  DOilGRATION.* 


Nativity 


Norwegian 

Wdsh 

Sootch 

Canadian  Praoch 

Irish ,.. 

Bnglish 

German •••• 


Sottfoe  ci  information 


United  SUtes 
Bttreaa  ci  Labor 


30.13 
26.89 
23.51 
26.78 

30.71 
25.92 

23.79 


That  two  oflSdal  investigations  separated  by  a  brief 
interval  of  six  or  seven  years  have  brought  such  widely 
divergent  results,  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
were  concentrated  upon  selected  industrial  communities, 
where  the  English-speaking  immigrants  were  mostly  high- 
priced  skilled  mechanics,  whereas  the  new  immigrants  were 
nearly  all  unskilled  laborers;  it  has  been  shown,  however, 
in  Chapter  VII.  that  each  race  is  represented  in  every  occu- 
pation. The  investigation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  n^ade  in  the  leading  indus- 
trial centers  of  thirty-three  States  and  is  believed  to  be 
"representative  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  "• 

Apart,  however,  from  the  doubtful  value  of  the  statistics 
collected  by  the  Immigration  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  boarders  and  lodgers,  the  fatal  defect  of  its  race  per- 


'Jenks  and  Laudc,  loe.  cU.,  p.  160.    EigkUtHih  Anmud  lUpori 
tfike  Commissioner  pf  Lobar,  p.  261. 

*BiikioentkAn»ntdRspor$ofthoCommusionorrfLabor9p.$9. 
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oentages  is  that  they  assume  by  implication  a  communistic 
system  of  housekeeping  among  the  foreign-bom.  In 
reality,  however,  the  52  per  cent  of  the  Croatians  who  keep 
boarders  or  lodgers  do  not  help  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  other 
48  per  cent  who  keep  none.  The  latter  must  themselves 
pay  the  rent  in  full,  which  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  paid  by 
the  natives.  It  is  evident  that  the  wages  of  those  who  have 
no  lodgers  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
same  rent  as  the  native  Americans,  which  goes  to  show  that 
those  of  them  who  do  keep  lodgers  do  not  force  down  the 
earnings  of  their  countrymen. 

That  overcrowding  is  not  a  racial  characteristic,  but  an 
economic  phenomenon,  appears  from  the  following  table 
showing  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  boarders  or  lodgers  in  families  of  foreign-bom 
garment  workers  and  woolen  mill  operatives  classified  by 
annual  earnings. 

TABLE  74* 

PBE  CBMT  OP  PORSIGN-BORN  PAMILIBS  IN  WHICH  WIFB  HAS  BMPLOrr- 
IfBNT  OR  KEEPS  BOAROBKS  OR  LODGERS,  BY  YEARLY  EARNINGS 

OP  HUSBAND.  > 


Per  cent  of  whrat  keeping  bowden  or  lodfers 

Gemient  workers 

Woolen  mill  operati-vee 

Under  Sdoo 

2S.a 
30.6 

19.9 

614 

45-3 

71 

flioo  ana  under  t6oo  •••.•••... 

tioo  and  over ....•..«.* 

The  nationalities  comprised  in  the  preceding  table  are 

Scotch,  Irish,  Gem:iaiis,  Norwegians,  French,  Bohemians, 

Hebrews,  Lithuaniaxis,  Poles,  South  Italians,  and  Syrians. 

As  shown  by  the  figures,  the  percentage  of  families  with 

boarders    and    lodgers*    decreases  witii  the  increase  of 

earnings. 

*  Keporis  of  tke  Immigraiion  Commissum,  vol.  10,  Table  3S,  p.  685; 
voL  II,  Table  45,  p.  31a 
*The  ooDsparative  value  of  the  figures  oould  not  be  affected  by  the 
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The  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  native  and 
foreign-bom  wage-earners  amounts  to  fourteen  cents  a 
week  per  family  or  eight  cents  a  week  per  person  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  to  eleven  cents  a  week  per  family  or 
five  cents  a  week  per  person  in  the  North  Central  States. 
This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  scrimping  on  rent  enables 
the  average  immigrant  to  tmderbid  the  native  wage-earner 
in  the  labor  market.  In  Table  75  all  foreign-bom  are 
combined  in  one  group.  In  Table  76  the  foreign-bom  are 
distinguished  by  nationality  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  76. 

AXnxVAL  BBMT  FBR  PAlffl^T  AMD  nOt'lMDIVlDUAL  IN  NORMAL  FAMILIBS, 

BY  NATIVXTY  OF  HEAD  QV  FAMILY.'' 


Nativity  of  head  of  family 


Native  white: 

Foreigii-boni 

OldimmigraHon: 

Canada 

England 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Germany 


New  immi&aUon  : 
Austria^ungaiy 

Russia 

Italy 


Per  family 

PerindiTidual 

$113 
III 

t29 
27 

109 
125 

"7 

119 
109 

27 
28 

26 

90 

lOI 

97 

22 

23 
25 

Another  fundamental  fact  which  has  been  noted  by  all 
students  of  the  housing  problem  is  that  the  wage-earner 
must  expend  more  for  rent  in  proportion  to  his  income 
in  a  large  city  than  in  a  small  town.  "Whereas  the 
average  outlay  for  rent  in  the  income  group  $400-1500  in 
the  city  is  $120  or  $125,  that  in  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole  is 
$86.54/*'    '^^  significance  of  this  difEerence  lies  in  the  fact 

parison  because  the  averages  for  natives  in  the  South  may  be  reduced 
by  the  inclusion  of  negroes. 

*  EighUeM  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  <^  Labor^  TsiAe  W,,  J. 
and  P.,  pp.  581  and  591  respectively. 

>  Str^toff :  The  Standard  0/  Lmng,  p.  I2. 
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that  the  recent  immigrants  are  mostly  concentrated  in 
great  dties,  where  rent  is  high,  while  the  native  American 
workmen  predominate  in  small  towns  with  low  rents.  So 
when  the  artide  produced  by  immigrant  labor  in  a  large 
dty  must  compete  in  the  market  with  the  artide  produced 
by  native  American  labor  in  a  small  country  town,  it  is  not 
the  recent  immigrant  that  is  able  to  underbid  the  native 
American  workman,  but  on  the  contrary  the  latter  is  in  a 
poation  to  accept  a  cheaper  wage.  > 

P.     Food 

The  Immigration  Commisaon  has  expressed  thf*  opinion 
that "  while  it  [the  new  immigration]  may  not  have  lowered 
in  a  marked  degree  the  American  standard  (^  living  it  has 
introduced  a  lower  standard  which  has  become  prevalent 
in  the  unskilled  industry  at  large."'  This  conduaon  rests 
soldy  on  the  meagre  statistics  which  were  cc^ected  by  the 
Conmiission  on  the  subject  of  housii^.  The  incondnsive- 
ness  of  these  statistics  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section.  The  food  expenditure  which  abstn'bs  about  two 
fifths  of  the  workman's  income,*  was  not  induded  by  the 
Commission  in  the  regular  program  of  its  statistical  investi* 
gation.  Its  reports  contain  but  a  few  budgets  picked  up 
here  and  there  in  a  casual  way.  It  notes,  however,  "that, 
generally  speaking,  the  expenditures  for  meat  are  consider- 
ably higher  in  the  case  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  than 
in  the  case  of  the  older  immigrant  races  and  the  whites 
native-bom  of  native  father."*    By  way  of  illustration 

■  The  lodtutrial  CommiBnon  found  that  the  average  rent  paid  bf  a 
family  of  a  garment  worker  in  the  dty  was  $8.93  per  month  for  three 
rooms,  whereas  the  country  garment  workers  who  did  not  own  their 
houses  paid  on  an  averse  $4.59  Eor  a  whole  bouse.  (Report  qf  tht 
jHdustnat  Commistion,  vol.  zr.,  p.  730.)  The  diffcnace  in  rent  amount- 

bA  tr.  tj  i-7  mv  mnnt'h.  i.  «..  tA<i.non«-  waek. 
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the  following  items  are  quoted  from  some  of  the  publist 
budgets. 

The  Magyar  is  a  great  consumer  of  meat.  A  butcl 
states  that  a  group  of  eight  Magyar  menon  an  avers 
eat  4  pounds  of  beef»  5  potmds  of  pork,  3  potmds 
Polish  sausage,  and  4  pounds  of  veal,  and  often  in  ad( 
tion,  bacon  and  ham  and  other  cured  meats,  each  d£ 
(Thus  on  an  average,  each  man  eats  2  pounds  of  m€ 
each  day.) 

The  Bulgarians.  Among  them  bread  is  the  staple  arti< 
of  diet.  Each  man  will  consume  a  three-pound  loaf 
bread  per  day.  They  also  use  a  small  quantity  of  me 
each  day,  usually  about  a  potmd  per  man.  (The  expei 
of  the  Commission  consider  one  pound  a  day  per  man  ' 
small  quantity.'*  Pew  boarding  houses  patronized  1 
university  professors  serve  meat  in  greater  quantities 

The  kind  of  food  consumed  daily  by  a  Bulgarian  coup 
was  about  as  follows': 

Breakfast :  Tea,  cream,  cheese,  bread. 

Dinner:  Bread,  some  kind  of  meat  or  stew. 

Supper :  Bread,  meat  stew,  or  eggs. 

Presumably  these  budgets  were  published  by  the  Imm 
gration  Commission,  because  they  were  regarded  i 
representative. 

How  do  these  food  standards  compare  with  the  standai 
of  the  native  American  workingman?  We  may  accept  i 
the  official  definition  of  the  American  food  standard  tl 
ration  fixed  by  act  of  ^Congress  for  enlisted  men  on  tt 
warships  of  the  American  navy.  A  specimen  bill  of  fai 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Navy  ration  prescribe 
by  Congress,  is  as  follows* : 

Breakfast :  Baked  beans,  tomato  catsup,  bread,  butte 
coffee. 

'  Reports  oj  ihe  Immt^aHon  Cammissumt  vol.  9,  pp.  82-96. 

*  Prank  J.  Sheridan:  "Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  Unskilled  Imm 
Srant  Laborers  in  the  United  States."  BtdUUn  of  the  Bureau  of  Laba 
No.  7a.  p.  466.      ' 
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Dinner:  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  string  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  cottage  pudding,  vanUla  sauce,  bread,  coffee. 

Supper:  Cold  boiled  ham,  canned  peaches,  bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Judged  by  this  o£Scial  standard,  the  Hungarian  and 
Bulgarian  workmen,  with  their  daily  fare  of  one  or  two 
pounds  of  meat  per  man,  do  not  appear  to  have  "intro- 
duced a  lower  standard." 

Concerning  the  Italians,  material  for  a  comparison  of 
their  food  expenditure  with  that  of  native  white  Americans 
is  furnished  in  the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
on  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  in  the  South.  The  Italians 
whose  budgets  were  reported  were  all  unskilled,  earning 
from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per  week,  with  the  exception  of 
one  foreman  of  unskilled  laborers,  who  was  earning  (15.00 
and  had  an  i8<year-old  boy  who  contributed  $7.00  a  w«ek 
to  the  family  income.  The  Americans  were  all  skilled 
mechanics  with  a  weekly  income  of  from  (18.00  to  (25.00, 
except  one  carpenter  whose  wages  were  $12.00  a  week.  In 
Table  77  the  food  expenditures  of  these  families  have  been 
reduced  to  nutrition  units  per  man  per  day  according  to 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  • 

Although  the  budgets  secured  by  the  investigation  of 

TABLE  77- 

AVEBAGS  SXPENDITUKS  FBK  HAN  FSK  DAT  OF  SELECTED  FAUnJXS  OT 

SOUTH  ITALIAN  AMD  NATIVS  WHITE  W0RKEX9  IN  THE  HON 

AND    STEEL  DISTSICT  OF   THE   SOUTH.' 


Na3-- 
No.  7.. 
Mo.  6. . 
No.  3.. 
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the  Immigration  Commissioa  included  none  for  tmsldlled 
American  workmen  and  only  one  for  an  Italian  employed 
in  a  supervisory  capacity,  all  the  rest  relating  to  unskilled 
Italian  laborers,  yet  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  food 
expenditure  of  the  South  Italian  laborer  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Southern  white  skilled  mechanic 

A  special  investigation  of  the  expenditures  of  an|Je 
laborers  in  construction  camps  was  made  by  the  Bureau  (^ 
Labor  in  1906.  Fresh  and  salt  meats  were  found  to  be 
essential  parts  of  the  bills  of  fare  of  "Hungarian"  and 
"Slav""  laborers.  The  same  information  was  obtained 
concerning  Hungarian  laborers  in  an  iron  and  sted  plant 
in  Ohio:  "They  used  beef  as  a  rule  three  times  a  day." 
At  Hansford,  Pa.,  the  bill  of  fare  of  Hungarians  and  Slavs 
on  week  days  was  as  follows: 

"Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee.  Lunch:  Pour  or  five 
sandwiches  (beef).  Dinner  in  the  evening:  Soup,  boiled 
or  roast  beef,  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  pound  a  head. 
Vegetables  and  coffee." 

According  to  Dr.  Roberts,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
conditions  o£  labor  in  the  anthradte  coal  mines,  "the  Slavs 
have  good  bread  made  of  the  best  wheat  or  rye;  they  con- 
sume daily  about  a  pound  of  beef  for  b<Hling  or  of  fat  pork 
or  bologna  sausage,  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  milk, 
coffee,  and  beer,  butter  and  cheese,  sugar,  eggs,  and  fish." 
An  earher  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
among  the  Slav  and  Hungarian  workmen  in  the  iron  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  showed  that,  in  1890,  their  bill  of  fare 
included  "two  pounds  of  meat  per  man  per  day,  one  for 
dinner  and  one  for  supper."* 

■  The  one  exoeptionally  high  Avenge,  63  cents  per  man  per  day,  was 
obtained  from  a  native  machinist,  who  wss  employed  in  tfae  railToad 
shops  at  $33.00  per  week  and  had  only  bis  wife  and  a  small  child  de- 
pendent  upon  him. 

'The  term  "Hungarian"  often  comprises  all  imnugrants  fram 
HuQ^fy,  most  of  whom  belong  to  varions  Slav  nceo.  Bulgarians  on 
also  "  Slavs." 

'  AtfWw  (jf  **  Bunau  ^  Labor.  No.  7a,  p.  475- 
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Witli  respect  to  Italians,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  families  and  single  men,  or  married  men  whose 
families  have  remained  in  Italy.  It  is  learned  from  the 
investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  that  men  who  are 
employed  in  construction  camps  live  principally  on  vege- 
tables and  reduce  their  ^cpenditures  to  a  tw|TiitTiiitTi,  jn  an 
effort  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  their  wages.  Italian 
families,  however,  do  not  differ  in  the  matter  of  food 
expenditures  from  families  of  other  nationalities  with  the 
same  income.  Beside  the  budgets  of  the  bninigratioQ 
Commission  which  have  been  analyzed  above,  this  fact  is 
brou^t  out  in  Professor  Chapin's  monograph  on  the 
standard  of  living  among  New  York  workingmen,  based 
upon  a  canvass  of  391  families  in  the  summer  of  1907. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  classification  of  food 
expenditures  by  income  and  nationality,  is  compiled  from 
Professor  Chapin's  budget  statistics,  the  nationalities  being 
arranged  in  the  descending  order  of  their  average  expendi' 
ture  per  man  per  day: 


TABLE  78. 

AVKKAGB    FOOD    EXFBNDITmtZS    PER    lUIf    m   DAT 

8T  DKOII 

HAnOKALITT' 

iDCdm.  groap  ud  utlouUtr 

Bipwdl 

♦toototew: 

31.I 

Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  other  S.  B.  European 

93.1 

»'»,£&'• 

is: 
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Iaomb*  grevp  lA^  natlooAUty  Bzpendit 

Geate 

$8ootof899: 

Italian 33.9 

Native  white 32.4 

Bohemian 30^ 

Teutonic 39.5 

Irish 36.5 

f900tof999: 

Native  white 33.8 

TeuUmic 31.6 

Italian 31.5 

Irish 31.4 

Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  other  Southeastern 

European 31.1 

Bohemian 28.5 

fiooo  to  fiOQo: 

Native  white 38.1 

Italian 34.3 

Irish 32.0 

Teutonic 31^ 

The  Italians  in  every  income  group  expended  more  for 
food  than  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs.  In  every  income 
group  below  $900  per  year,  they  expended  more  for  food 
than  any  other  nationality,  including  native  Americans.' 
Among  the  families  with  an  income  from  $900  to  $1000,  the 
Italians  expended  as  much  as  the  Teutons  and  the  Irish, 
and  more  than  the  Bohemians  who  are  regarded  as  "desir- 
able" immigrants.  In  the  highest  group  the  Italian  ex- 
pended more  than  the  Celts  and  the  Teutons.  According 
to  Professor  Underbill,  of  Yale  University,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of  various  foods,  22  cents 
per  man  per  day  must  be  regarded  as  the  minimnm  upon 
which  physical  existence  can  be  maintained.'  It  appears 
from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  Irish  were  the  only  race 
which  denied  themselves  that  minimum  when  their  earnings 
were  low.  To  sum  up,  Professor  Chapin's  analysis  gives  no 
indication  of  a  sliding  scale  of  radal  standards  of  living. 

'  An  the  native  Americans  but  one  were  sons  of  native  fathers,  or  of 
immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  The  one  exception 
was  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  father,  but  Bohemians  are  not  among  the 
**  undesirable. "— Chapin,  he.  cU.i  p.  39. 

'Chamn.  loc.  cU„  p.  126. 
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The  most  extensive  investigation  of  its  kind,  comprisiiig 
more  than  25,000  family  budgets,  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  ten  years  ago.  Table  79,  compiled 
from  its  report,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  food  expendi- 
tures of  "nonnal"  families  classified  by  annual  income  and 
coimtry  of  birth.  A  "normal  "family,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  one  supported  solely  by  the  earnings  of  husband  and 
father.  All  families  with  abnormally  low  incomes  (under 
(400  annually)  have  been  excluded  from  this  comparison. 
No  nationality  with  less  than  ten  families  in  eat^  income 
group  is  shown  separately,  but  all  fcffdgn-bom  are  included 
in  the  total. 

TABLE  79. 


BXPBNDrruKas  fox  kxmd  in  normal  families  wriH  an  income  pxom 

$400  TO  $700.  CLASSIFIED  BY  NATIVITY  AND  INCOME.' 

I„con«. 

Iw-lwc 

tjoO-liM 

Koo-Km 

»3I3 

339 

338 
335 
331 
337 
334 

353 

»35 

314 

*»45 
355 

350 

m 

34« 

SM 

367 
373 
335 

(late 

376 
367 

r.n«H' 

iXi::;::::;:::; 

378 

973 

Austria-HungaiT. . . . 

389 

Ha 

llie  lowest  expenditures  tor  food  within  the  same  income 
group  were  found  among  native  white  workmen  with 
incomes  under  $500  and  above  $600;  in  the  middle  group 
the  lowest  place  was  held  by  the  Italians,  the  next  to  the 
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tures  were  reported  by  the  Russians  in  the  two  groups  w 
incomes  of  $500  and  over.    In  the  lowest  income  group ' 
highest  expenditure  for  food  was  found  among  natives 
Austria-Hungary,  while  the  Russians  were  on  a  par  w 
the  English  and  above  the  Irish,  the  Canadians  and  1 
Germans.    In  the  other  two  groups,  the  natives  of  Austr 
Hungary  expended  more  than  the  native  Americans  a 
more  than  any  of  the  "old  immigrants/'    The  Italia 
expended  more  than  the  native  Americans  in  the  t\ 
extreme  groups,  and  only  $10.00  less  per  year,  i.  c,  thr 
cents   a  day  less   per    family   in    the    middle    grou 
It  is  possible  that  the  higher  expenditure  for  food  among  tl 
"undesirable"  races  is  accounted  for  by  the  size  of  tl 
family,  but  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family  mu: 
cover  the  expense  of  supporting  all  its  members.     It 
therefore,  the  total  expense  rather  than  the  average  per  ix 
dividual  that  may,  by  supposition,  affect  the  rate  of  wages 

StiU,  if  we  turn  to  the  comparative  table  of  the  sam 
report  in  which  the  expenditure  for  food  of  native  an< 
foreign  families  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  units  o 
consumption,'  we  observe  the  same  tendency  as  shown  b] 
the  comparison  of  total  expenditures.  We  learn  from  tha 
table: 

(i)  That  among  the  families  having  no  children  the 
natives  of  Russia  expended  $145.24  per  one  htmdred  units 
of  consumption,  while  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
expended  only  $119.85; 

(2)  That  among  the  families  with  two  children,  the 
Russians  expended  $107.35  as  against  $95.24  expended  by 
Americans; 

(3)  That  among  families  with  three  children,  the 
average  expense  of  the  Russians  was  $108.1 1,  whereas 
the  Americans  expended  only  $85.06; 

(4)  That  an  Italian  family  with  one  child  expended 
on  an  average  $124.73,  while  an  American  family  of  the 

>  EiihienUk  Annual  Report  of  ike  Commission  rf  Labor,  Table  V  D.» 

p.  100. 
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same  size  was  oontented  with  $109.94,  ^^  English  famSy 
with  $107.19,  and  a  Norwegian  with  $87.53; 

(5)  That  an  Atistro-Hungarian  family  without  children 
or  with  one  child  expended  more  for  food  than  a  Scotch 
family  of  the  same  size; 

(6)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  two  children 
needed  $1 17.22,  while  a  native  American  family  of  the  same 
size  could  exist  on  $95.24,  and  an  English  family  on  $105.86; 

(7)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  three 
children,  expended  $98.65  per  one  hundred  units  of  con- 
sumption as  compared  with  $85.00  expended  by  an  average 
American  family  of  the  same  size,  and  with  $85.20  expended 
by  an  average  English  family; 

(8)  That  an  Austro-Hungarian  family  with  four  or 
five  children,  expended  more  than  a  Scotch  family; 

(9)  That  the  Scotch  were  in  every  group  inferior  to 
the  Russians; 

(10)  That  English  families  with  less  than  five  children 
had  a  lower  expenditure  for  food  than  Russian  families 
of  equal  size.' 

These  budgets  have  been  quoted  here  as  the  best  evidence 
that  has  been  collected  on  the  comparative  standards  of 
living  of  native  and  fordgn-bom  wage-earners.  Still, 
large  as  the  number  of  individual  families  included  in  the 
canvass  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  may  look  at  a  superficial 
glance,  it  affords  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  nice  distinc- 
tions. Pood  expenditures  vary  with  the  size  and  the 
income  of  the  family,  and  with  geographical  location 
affecting  the  prices  of  food-stuffs.  If  the  food  expendi« 
tures  are  to  be  compared  by  nationality,  under  tmiform 
conditions  as  to  location,  size  of  family,  and  income,  some 
of  the  groups  must  be  so  minute  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  reliable  generalizations.  The  last  table  commented 
upon  may  serve  as  an  illustration;  among  the  foreign 
nationalities,  there  is  no  group  of  more  than  seventeen 


>  BtghUeiUk  Annital  Rspaiicfthe  Commission  rf Labor,  p.  63i»  TaJtiL& 
VI U. 
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families,  while  meet  of  the  groups  contain  less  than  tea 
families,  and  twenty-one  consist  of  only  one  family.  Varia- 
tions in  individual  cases,  however,  are  very  wide.  The 
only  condtision  that  is  warranted  by  such  statistics  as  are 
available  is  a  n^[ative  one,  viz.,  tibat  the  existence  of  a 
race  standard  of  living  determining  the  rate  of  wages  for 
every  race  is  not  proven.^  ''The  actual  standard  that 
prevails  is  set  primarily  by  the  wages  paid  and  the  prices 
charged."* 

E.    Clothing 

In  no  other  respect  is  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant 
accomplished  so  rapidly  as  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The 
mandates  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ''ceremonial  government 
cannot  be  disobeyed.  "Many  of  the  recent  immigrants, 
aays  the  Lmnigration  Commission,  "still  have  some  articles 
of  clothing  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Europe. 
Most  of  their  clothing,  however,  practically  all,  is  made  in 
this  country  and  purchased  by  them  here.'*'  The  prices 
which  the  alien  workman  must  pay  in  an  American  depart- 
ment store  for  shoes  and  clothes  are  fixed,  not  by  his  im- 

^  In  a  later  work,  published  in  191 7,  the  chief  expert  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  Coknmission  seems  to  have  oome  to  recognize  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  new  immigrants  is  not  lower  than,  but  different  from,  that 
of  the  native  wage-earners.  Whereas  the  immigrant  seeks  primarily 
physical  comfort,  with  the  sophisticated  American  worker  the  con- 
ventional plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  his  family  budget.  To  put  it  in 
Professor  Lauck's  words: 

"It  is  significant  to  note  that  all  newer  immigrants  spend  a  greater 
proportion  cf  their  total  expenditures  for  food  than  do  ihe  native  wage" 
earners.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  standard  of  Hving 
is  less  subject  to  demands  created  by  desires  other  than  for  food.  In  a 
sense,  their  standard  is  more  elemental.  They  are  more  free  to  satisfy 
their  natural  physical  wants,  and  less  restricted  than  native  wage- 
earners,  by  the  pressure  of  other  wants  upon  their  income.  In  the 
seiection  of  their  diet  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  observations  that  the 
newer  immigrant  has  the  advantage  over  the  native  wage-gamers"  W.  Jett 
Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker:  The  Condition  cf  Labor  in  American 
Industries,  p.  388. 

*  Chaptn,  loc.  cit,,  pp.  349-250. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  p.  81. 
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ported  individual  or  racial  psychology,  but  by  the 
can  manufacturer,  the  American  railway  manager,  and  the 
American  department  store  proprietor,  every  one  of  them 
eager  to  make  an  American  profit,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living  for  himself. 

The  Immigration  Commission  secured  the  transcripts  of 
store  accounts,  which  showed  that  the  prices  paid  for  wear- 
ing apparel  by  immigrants  firom  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  were  the  same  as  those  advertised  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  the  department  stores  and  tailor  shops  catering 
to  the  trade  of  government  derks.^ 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  published  com- 
parative statistics  showing  for  each  nationality  the  average 
annual  expenditure  for  clothing.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  expenditure  for  clothing  among  the  native,  as  well  as 
among  the  foreign-bom,  increases  with  the  increase  of  their 
earnings.*  Whether,  or  not,  the  wage-earner's  standard  of 
living  determines  his  wages,  i.  $,,  whether,  or  not,  he  is  paid 
higher  wages  because  he  wears  better  clothes,  it  is  self-evident 
that  his  ability  to  buy  clothes  is  limited  by  his  earnings. 
A  comparison  of  race  standards  in  the  matter  of  clothing 
must  therefore  be  made  for  workmen  of  the  same  earning 
capacity.  Table  80  on  page  267  follows  the  arrangement 
of  Table  79. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  80  that  in  each  of  the  In- 
come groups  the  variations  of  expendittnie  by  race  are 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  margin  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  expenditure  not  exceeding  fio.oo  a  year. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  margin  is  too  small  to  produce  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  rate  of  w^:es.' 

^  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  9,  pp.  81,  84. 

*  EighUetUh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  V,D. 

'  It  must  be  bome  in  mind,  that  the  ntmibers  of  families  in  each  group 
being  small,  the  variations  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the 
families,  in  geographical  location,  etc.  Even  the  earnings  may  vary 
within  each  income  group  as  much  as  $99.00  per  year.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  inaccaracy  of  the  figures,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
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TABLE  8a 


BXFBKbrnntB    for  clothing  in  normal  fajolibs  or  unskilled 

LABORERS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  INCOME  AND  NATIVITY.  > 


l400n|499 

1500-^599 

t6wy$699 

Native 

Foreign-born,  generally  • . . 
(Hdlmmiffraiiion  : 

$53 
53 

p 

52 

57 
5a 

52 

$66 
63 

61 

t^ 
61 

63 

61 

64 

57 

S2 

Bnfi:land 

75 

78 
80 

Sweden 

Germanv 

NetBijMmigrfUion  : 
Attstna-nungaiy. . . . 
Rttsda 

82 

74 
73 

Italy 

A«W>^     ••••••■•••■•••• 

F.    Savings 

The  expenses  of  a  normal  family  for  housing,  food,  and 
clothing  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  three  fourths 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  all  objects.'  The  preceding 
analysis  has  shown  that  the  variations  of  these  principal 
items  of  a  workingman's  budget  are  not  affected  by  race. 
Table  81  on  page  268  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  comparative  figures  that  the  average  wage- 
earner's  family  of  every  nationality  lives  practically  up  to 
its  income.  A  very  small  margin  is  left  for  savings.  But 
while  the  native  workman  may  save  or  spend  at  pleasure,  the 
newly-arrived  immigrant  must  save  money. 

"  Before  the  immigrant  can  realize  any  return  from  his 
labor  in  the  form  of  American  wages,  he  must  incur  the 
following  expense  or  indebtedness,  for  even  if  one  or  all 
costs  are  prepaid  for  him  by  relative,  friend,  or  other  person, 
he  eventually  pays  them  all  by  deductions  from  his  wages 
or  otherwise: 

*  EigJUeenih  Annual  Report  of  ike  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  560-563. 

*  lUd,,  p.  581,  Table  5K. 
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smtPLDs  em  incohe  om  BznMDrruu  or  MoaxAL  rAmun: 

dJUSinSD  BT  COnXTKT  or  SIXTH.' 

Co«rti7a(blrUi 

Amoont 

rw 

IMrtafloeaiH 

'1? 

s 

15 

as 

14 

4 

S.6 
4-1 

RnptonH 

58 

n 

4.« 

1.  Cost  of  preparation  at  his  home  in  Europe  for  the 
journey. 

2 .  Cost  of  transportation  from  his  horns  to  the  European 
seaport. 

3.  Cost  of  emigrant  head  tax  to  his  Government. 

4.  Cost  of  immigrant  head  tax  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

5.  Cost  of  steamship  transportation,  European  port  to 
the  United  States. 

6.  Cost  of  labor  agency  for  securing  employment  at 
port  of  entry,  if  used. 

7.  Cost  of  transportation,  United  States  port  of  entry 
to  place  of  emplo^ent. 

8.  Cost  of  livmg  trom  port  of  entry  to  place  of  destina* 


The  cost  of  items  3-5  and  7  is  further  on  estimated  at 
$40.00  for  a  single  Italian,  Slav,  or  Hungarian  immigrant. 
If  the  immigrant  has  left  wife  and  children  in  his  native 
country,  he  must  save  money  to  pay  thor  passage.  In 
order  to  meet  these  demands  the  immigrant  must  curtail 


in  various  wa]rs.  Living  in  crowded  tenements  is  one  of 
them.  Co-operative  boarding,  which  has  been  given  the 
odious  name  of  "the  boarding  boss  system,"  enables  the 
Slav  laborer  to  reduce  his  board  bill  much  below  the  price 
the  individualistic  Anglo-Saxon  has  to  pay  in  a  boarding 
house,  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  fare  under  the  co- 
operative system  is  at  least  as  wholesome  and  abundant  as 
in  an  average  boarding  house. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  immigrant  who  has  no  family 
in  the  United  States  is  at  first  content  to  deny  himself  many 
comforts  does  not  warrant  the  apprehension  that  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  wage  just  sufficient  to  provide  the  bare 
Decesaties  of  life.  The  Italian  railroad  laborer  who  sub- 
dsts  on  vegetables  does  not  work  for  the  mere  price  of  his 
VQ;etables,  but  saves  about  80  per  cent  <rf  his  wages. 
"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Italian  laborers  save  from 
(25,00  to  $30.00  of  their  wages  per  month.  For  eight 
months'  work  this  would  amount  to  over  {300  per  man."' 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  annually  sent  home  by  the  immigrants.  A 
member  of  the  Immigration  Commission  who  visited  a 
Greek  mountain  village  from  which  two  hundred  immigrants 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  was  told  that  each  of  the 
men  sent  back  about  $200  annually.*  It  was  learned 
from  the  records  of  a  post-office  in  a  township  of  Russian 
Poland  that  thirty-seven  workmen  who  had  immigrated 
from  that  township  to  the  United  States  sent  home  in  1903 
the  sum  of  47,862  roubles,  i.  e.,  an  average  of  $665  per 
emigrant.'  That  these  are  not  isolated  cases  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  international  money  orders  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  which  averaged,  in  1907-1909, 
about   three   millions   a   year.*     Moreover,    himdreds   of 

*  BmB^h  «f  Ou  Bureau  ef  Labor,  No.  7a,  pp.  469-^70,  477,  481. 

*  Rtporta  ^  Oi»  Immipaiiou  Commission,  \o\.  ^  (inpKSS). 

*  StporU  of  Pm  Warsaw  SlaUsUcal  OmmiUee,  BuOetin  XXII.  K,  B. 
VoUy:  Gaurat  A  naljHi  of  Hit  SUOistics  of  ItizrcHm  of  Workers  for 
Temporary  Employment  and  of  the  Statisltes  of  £mixrai*fn»,  p.  39. 

<  Reports  of  Uie  Immtgration  Commission,  voL  37,  p.  380. 
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thousands  of  inumgrants  annually  return  home,  and  their 
passage  must  be  paid  ,out  of  their  savings.  The  total 
amount  sent  abroad  by  immigrants  in  the  year  1907  is 
estimated  by  the  Immigration  Commission  at  $275,000,000. 
This  estinmte  ''does  not  take  into  accotmt  the  large  sums 
carried  abroad  by  returning  immigrants."' 

A  better  idea  of  the  average  amount  an  immigrant  man- 
ages to  save  from  his  wages  can  be  gained  from  the  economic 
effects  produced  by  the  flow  of  American  money  into  the 
rural  districts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.    In  Greece 

much  of  the  money  sent  home  by  emigrants  is  for  the  payment  of  old 
debts  and  cancellation  of  mortgages,  a  considerable  part  ...  for 
deposits,  loans,  the  purchases  of  real  estate  or  the  improvement  of 
property  already  owned.  •  .  .  Many  houses  were  .  •  .  built  by  money 
sent  back  by  emigrants.  .  .  .  Usury  is  receding,  fleeing  from  the 
glitter  of  abundant  gold  which  has  inundated  towns  and  villages.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  have  fallen  from 
20, 15,  and  10  per  cent  to  6  and  5  per  cent.* 

In  Southern  Italy,  those  who  return  from  America  pur- 
chase a  house  with  a  small  estate.  In  Austria-Htmgary, 
the  enormous  influx  of  money  goes  partly  to  pay  old  debts 
and  to  bring  over  families,  but  most  of  it  to  support  rela- 
tives at  home,  to  invest  in  land,  to  build  homes,  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  buy  agricultural  machinery.  "The 
desire  of  the  returning  emigrant  to  invest  in  land  has  led  to 
a  considerable  increase  in  its  value,  particularly  in  Croatia, 
Galida,  and  the  Slovak  district  of  Htmgary.  ...  In 
Galida  the  buying  of  large  estates  by  associations  of 
emigrants  has  become  a  common  practice.  Very  often 
from  50,000  to  90,000  acres  a  year  are  thus  bought  up  and 
subdivided  among  the  peasant  purchasers.  The  money  is 
either  contributed  from  the  savings  of  the  associated 
peasants  or  borrowed  from  friends  who  are  still  in  America. " 
Reports  from  all  emigration  countries  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasants  who  have 

*  Reports  of  the  ImmigraHon  Commission,  voL  37,  p.  277. 
•Ibid.,  voL  4,  p.  413. 
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returned  from  the  United  States  is  above  that  of  their 
neighbors.  The  roomy  cottages  built  by  them  with  money 
earned  in  the  United  States  are  in  strildng  contrast  with  the 
surrotmxling  poverty  and  dirt.  In  short,  according  to  the 
Immigration  Commission,  the  savings  of  the  immigrants 
'"are  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  several  European  countries.  **  It  is  evident  that 
the  wages  of  the  immigrants  must  needs  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  economic  conditions  of  their  native 
countries,  after  paying  American  prices  for  all  necessities 
of  life.  Viewed  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  economic  interests 
of  the  American  wage-earner,  the  efforts  of  the  average 
immigrant  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  "to  live 
upon  the  basis  of  miniTnum  cheapness,  and  to  save  as  much 
as  possible, "  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,'  is  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  his  competitors  in  the  labor  market.  Whether 
he  spends  his  wages  on  rent,  food,  and  clothing,  or  saves 
his  money  to  buy  steamship  tickets  for  his  family,  whether 
he  deposits  his  savings  in  a  local  bank,  or  sends  them  to 
his  parents  for  improving  the  home  farm,  his  wants  in  one 
case  are  as  great  and  as  imperative  as  in  the  other,  and  he 
must  demand  a  wage  which  will  enable  htm  to  satisfy 
them.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  learned  opinion,  a  wage- 
earner  who  is  able  to  save  four  fifths  of  his  earnings  need 
not  accept "  employment  on  the  terms  offered  or  suffer  from 
actual  want, ''  for  he  can  live  four  months  on  the  savings  of 
one,  and  is  therefore  "in  a  position  to  take  exception  to 
wages  or  working  conditions"'  a  great  deal  more  readily 
than  the  native,  wage-earner  who  lives  to  the  limit  of  his 
income.  This  fact  has  been  proved  more  than  once  in 
recent  years  by  the  long  drawn  out  strikes  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  mine  and  factory  operatives. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  view  with  disapproval  "the  send- 
ing back  to  the  old  country  of  the  savings  of  the  immigrant," 
upon  the  old  Mercantilist  theory  that  every  dollar  invested 

■  JenkB  and  Lauck,  loc,  cit.,  pp.  183-184.  *  Ibid, 
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by  him  in  his  home  country  is  a  loss  to  the  ITnited  States: 
"America  should  have  the  productive  influence  of  not  only 
the  labor  but  also  of  the  capital  made  from  the  savings."' 
The  same  objection  certainly  applies  with  far  greater  force 
to  the  investment  o£  American  capital  in  foreign  industrial 
enterprises.  One  important  fact  is  overioolced  in  this 
objection,  viz.,  that  the  money  vhtch  is  invested  in  the 
home  farm  provides  for  the  rdatives  q£  the  immigrant  who 
stay  in  the  old  country.  Were  that  money  invested  in  the 
United  States  they  would  have  to  be  brought  over  to  the 
United  States.  While  the  c^tal  invested  in  the  United 
States  would  be  increased,  the  supidy  of  labor  would  like- 
wise be  increased.  Money  being  dearer  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States,  the  savings  that  are  ample  to  provide 
employment  for  the  immigrants'  rdatives  at  home,  would 
be  insuflScient,  if  invested  in  American  industries,  to  keep 
an  equal  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Their  immigration  would  accordingly  tend  to  increase  the 
supply  of  labor  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand. 

The  only  economic  interests  affected  in  a  real,  not  in  an 
imaginary  way,  by  the  thrifty  habits  ("the  low  standard 
of  Hving")  of  iJie  recent  immigrant,  is  the  mercantile 
business  irtiich  seeks  the  trade  of  the  wage-eainer  as  a 
consumer.  With  many  manufacturing  and  mining  concerns 
the  commissary  is  an  important  part  of  the  industry. 

la  £act,  [sajTB  Qte  Immigratioii  Cocinuasionl  acaarding  to  the 
Statements  of  Boffle  of  Qie  Knoll  operaton,  commiaBaries  aa  a  nik  ntura 
not  only  a  30  per  cent  net  profit  in  normal  times  to  the  company,  but 
the  system  goes  so  far  as  to  largely  detennine  the  nee  of  emplOTBO. 
Is  certain  cases  it  was  stated  that  ncpoes  were  prefened  because  tbeir 
improvident  habits  prevented  them  fnxn  being  able  to  live  on  a  cash 
inccme,  paid  monthly,  and  thus  forced  than  to  draw  their  wages  weddy, 
and  even  daily,  in  the  form  of  cocnmlssary  checlcs  or  atore  cradits. 
Cunency  payments  were  made  monthly  partly  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
fesnlt,  the  negroes  are  always  a  little  in  AAt  to  the  commissaiies.  .  .  . 


any  other  purpoie  tluui  that  of  bue  nbaisteiice  ....  For  the  nune 
reaaoo  theao  cmikloTets  do  not  oiooaimge  tDunisraiit  Uboien,  and  in 
■ome  cmmea  rafnae  to  employ  them  ■Itegetber.  The  immigrant  ashibita 
«  Btrong  tendency  to  get  hie  mges  in  owh  and  to  lire  oo  the  lowest 
levd  poenble  to  m«int«in  tibeirtcnee.  ...  He  seda  the  cheapest 
places.  ...  A  cuafnl  and  detailed  inquiry  into  a  compariKn  of 
prices  in  the  commioariea  and  in  the  dty  markets  and  groceriet 
nvealed  a  slight  incnsM  in  the  gsnenl  ran  of  pricee  is  the  fomer  wtr 
the  latter.' 

The  CroRtianB  are  good  liven  in  compariKn  «ith  the  other  fonngn 
races,  and  they  do  not  stint  themaelves  in  food  or  drink  [say  Prafcesors 
Jenks  and  Lanck).  Although  eztravBgant,  they  do  not,  however, 
spend  as  mnch  as  tlie  negroes,  who  loiter  about  the  ccnimisgariss 
loolring  for  scanething  for  which  to  spend  their  mcoey.  The  CroatiBna 
know  what  they  want  and  bay  it  freely,  but  if  there  is  a  sorplns  ct  their 
wages  it  is  saved.  The  Italians,  living  as  they  do,  very  dieaply,  buy 
Httle  firem  the  conmissaries.  In  a  genoslw^tbalabonn  am  required 
I  the  ( 


Prom  the  ptnnt  of  view  of  the  proprietor  of  the  conunis- 
sary  store,  an  immigrant  with  a  "low  standard  of  living, " 
who  buys  in  the  cheapest  store,  or  saves  his  money  instead 
<rf  leaving  it  in  the  commissary,  is,  naturally  enough, 
"undedrable." 

*  SsperU  ef  A*  JmmltraliM  Commitaion,  toL  9,  p.  19IX 

*  Jenks  snlLaack,ioc  eit.,p.  iji. 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP 


OWNERSHIP  of  homes  by  wage-earners  has  been 
advocated  as  a  proposition  of  practical  social  reform, 
ever  since  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  recognized  as 
a  distinct  social  problem.  The  Immigration  Commission 
has  given  a  prominent  place  in  its  investigation  to  home 
ownership  among  immigrant  races  on  the  ground  that  ''the 
proportion  of  the  families  in  a  given  group  of  workmen  who 
live  in  homes  owned  by  themselves  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  indication,  at  least,  of  the  social  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  group/" 

The  Commission  fully  realizes  "that  the  wage-earner  is 
living  and  working  in  a  large  urban  or  industrial  center 
where  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  is  bejrond  his  resources, " 
while  in  small  mining  towns  "the  industrial  worker  is 
practically  not  permitted  to  buy  a  home,  but  must  live  in  a 
house  owned  by  the  operating  company/"  The  mining 
companies  find  it  "a  better  policy  to  retain  the  houses 
because  of  large  profits  arising  from  rent  payments  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  mine  workers  may  be  evicted  in 
the  event  of  a  strike."^  Moreover,  the  ownership  of  a 
home,  even  when  within  the  reach  of  the  wage-earner, 
often  does  not  pay  as  an  investment: 

If  aa  employee  should  invest  in  a  home  near  his  work  and  for  any 
reason  he  should  be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  property  would  not  be 
valuable,  because  there  are  no  other  industries  near  in  which  he  ooold 


>  Reports  of  the  Immigr4U$an  CommisHant  vol.  7,  p.  167. 
•Ibid.,  voL  I,  p.  467.  *iMi.,  voL  6,  p.  45a. 
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find  eoapkqrment.  The  coal  mines  often  have  periods  when  work  is 
megdHaTf  or  suspend  operations  for  months  at  a  time,  which  facts  tend 
to  make  coal-mining  labor  migratory.^ 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  coal  mining  alone, 
bat  exist  generally.'  Nevertheless,  after  all  that  is  said, 
the  Commission  r^^ards  ''the  number  and  percentage  of 
families  owniog  their  homes,"  as  indications  of  "racial 
inclinations  toward  the  acqtiisition  of  property.'' '  It  is 
noted  that  ''the  recent  immigrant  has  no  property  or  other 
restraining  interests  which  attach  him  to  a  community," 
and  the  fact  is  officially  recorded  among  the  ''salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply,"  ^  This  is 
an  error.  As  &r  bade  as  1878,  a  noted  New  York  philanthro- 
pist spoke  in  almost  the  same  terms  of  the  inmiigrants  of  his 
day,  who  were  mostly  Irish  and  Germans: 

They  do  not  own  the  house  nor  any  part  of  it,  nor  have  any  interest 
in  it.  •  •  •  The  general  effect  of  the  system  is  the  esdstence  of  a  prole- 
tatre  class,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
community,  who  have  no  sense  of  home,  and  who  live  without  any  deep 
root  in  the'soil.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  subject  of  home  ownership  is  viewed 
in  these  opinions  from  the  standix>int  of  a  middle-class 
resident  of  a  rural  community,  not  from  that  of  a  wage- 
earner.*    A  fanner,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  professional  man,  is 

^Reports  of  the  ImmigraUon  Commission,  vol.  7,  p.  206. 

*An  Bnglish  writer  who  would  encourage  "the  acquirement  by  work- 
ingmen  of  thdr  homes,"  recognizes  that  "a  difficulty  exists  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  are  migrating,  owing  to  the 
changes  and  irregularities  of  their  means  of  livelihood." — ^T.  L.  Worth- 
ington:  Dwellings  of  the  People^  (2d  edition,  1 901),  p.  60, 

^Reports  of  (he  ImmigraHon  Commission,  v61.  i,  p.  467.  This  view  is  ex- 
pressed with  all  due  "qualifications,"  "reservations,"  and  "limitations." 

*Ibid.,  pp.  498,  500— "This  characteristic  has  both  a  good  and  a  bad 
influence  • ,  .  .  Probably,  the  bad  effect  of  this  characteristic  is  greater 
than  the  good,  all  things  considered."  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cU,  p.  185. 

^Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  zv.,  p.  459. 

•"The  idea  that  the  working  man  must  buy  his  dwelling  rests  upon 
the  reactionary  conception  that  the  condition  created  by  modem  large 
scale  industry  is  a  pathological  degeneration,  and  that  society  must 
be  forcibly  steered  against  the  stream  which  has  been  running  for  over 
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by  the  nature  of  his  occupation  attached  to  a  certain  com- 
munity. With  him  the  ownership  of  a  home  is  a  profitable 
investment.  Considered,  however,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wage-earner  who  lives  "in  a  town  dominated  by  a 
single  industry,  home  ownership  would  seriously  hinder  his 
defense  of  his  rights  in  a  disagreement  with  his  employes."  * 
In  a  small  town,  where  many  of  the  workmen  own  their  homes 

tnde-omooism  idsuib  but  little  (to  them].  If,  howerer,  trade-nniotusai 
becoous  a  factor  and  crEanisatioo  follows,  with  accompanring  denuuids 
for  sbortcc  hours  and  more  pay,  these  men  would  think  long  and  well  (rf 
thdr  litUe  homes  .  .  .  before  eossging  upon  &  strike,  th«  ontcoaiB  of 
which  may  poasibly  mean  the  loss  ot  many  tUnga  tber  greatly  priie. 
It  atom  that  the  employcn  have  the  upper  hand.* 

A  wage-earner,  on  the  oontrary,  who  has  no  property 
interests  attaching  him  to  a  certain  community,  is  "free 
to  follow  the  best  industrial  inducements."* 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  ownership  of  a  home  is  re- 
garded "as  a  mark  c^  thrift"  *  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  extent  of  home  ownership  at  present  and  in  the  past,  be- 
fore "the  Slav  invasion,"  and  still  earlier,  before  immigrattm 
became  a  social  factor  in  the  United  States. 

As  early  as  1790,  when  Boston  had  a  population  erf  18,330, 
the  average  number  of  families  to  each  house  in  the  town 
was  1.46,  which  means  that  at  least  one  third  of  all  Boston 
families  lived  in  rented  houses,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  all  one^amily  houses  were  occupied  by  their  ownera 
and  that  in  the  two-family  houses  one  dwelling  was  occupied 
by  the  owner.  Half  a  century  later,  at  the  city  census  of 
184s,  the  proportion  of  home  ownera  in  Boston  was  found 
to  be  only  17.5  per  cent.*  The  population  of  Boston  was 
then  only  114,000,  and  the  percentage  (^  for^gn-bom  and 

a  century,  into  a  condition  . .  .  which  is  generally  nothing  but  an  ideal- 
iied  restoration  of  the  moribund  small  handicraft." — Priedri^  Bngela: 
Zur  WohnuHetfraet. 
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children  bom  in  Boston  was  33.61.  >  In  other  words, 
there  were  67.39  per  oent  of  native  ibnericans  of  native 
parentage*  of  whom  at  most  only  one  fourth  owned  their 
homes,  even  if  there  was  not  a  single  home  owner  among  the 
foreign-bom.  The  percentage  of  home  owners  has  since 
slightly  increased,  as  shown  in  the  following  taUe: 

TABLBSa. 

VBE  aniT  OV  BOMB  0WMBI8  Df  TBB  r0PUL4TI0N  OP  BOSTON,  I845-I9QO.* 


1845  175 

1890  18.4* 

1900  18.9 

The  most  thonmgh-going  statistical  study  of  home  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States  was  made  at  the  census  of  1890. 
The  data  for  that  year  reflect  the  standard  of  living  of 
native  Americans  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Table  83  on  page  278  that  of  all 
American  householders  of  native  stock  who  were  living  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  250,000  in  1890, 
only  a  little  over  one  fourth  owned  their  homes;  in  larger 
cities  the  percentage  was  still  smaller.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  percentages  relate  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  not  to  wage-earners  alone.  The  prevailing 
''American  standard"  in  cities  is  accordingly  the  standard 
of  a  tenant,  not  that  of  a  home  owner. 

'  Census  cfBpsUm^  pp.  26  and  37.  Thepetcentageof  peraoos  bomof 
foreign  parents  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Boston  could  not  have 
affected  the  situation,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parents  there  were  10,105  under  the  age  of  20  and  osly  So  over 
fheageof  aa  Evidently,  immigration  was  new  and  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parents  were  still  veiy  young. 

•Rspariim  Forms  and  Homes  in  ike  United  States  at  the  XL  Census, 
p.  32.    XII.  Census,  PofutaHon,  VsaX  11.,  Table  CVI.,  p.  ccv. 

•  The  population  olSufltelk  County  reptwwjiting  the  eeoiMmuc,^^ 
not  the  munidpal,  Boston,  included  19.36  per  cent  home'Ownaca. 
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TABLE  83. 


FBRCBNTAGB   OF   NATIVE    WHITB    HOMB   OWNBKS   TO  ALL   OCCUPANTS^ 
CLASSIFBD  BT  FAKBMT  NATIVITY,  IN  CITIBS  WITH  A  FOFOLATtOM 

or  50,000  AND  OVBR.> 


Per  cent  of  home  ownen 

NatiTB  paimtigB 

Fonign  puentact 

50,000  to  350,000 

3^0.000  and  over 

37.6 
31.5 

36.4 
17-7 

This  fact  is  not  due,  however,  to  a  racial  disinclination 
of  the  American  of  native  stock  toward  the  acquisition  of 
property,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  house  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  householders.  The  proof  will 
be  found  in  Table  84: 

TABLB  84. 

FBRCBNTAGBS  OF  BOMB  OWNBRS  CLASSIPIBD  BT  VALUB  OP  BOMBS,  1890.* 


UnitMi 
States 

atiee  daarified  hf  poimUtioii 

Value 

8,000  to  100,000 

xoo»oooaad  over 

Under  $SOO 

0.63 

356 
17.41 

23.35 
56.05 

0.3I 
346 

17.94 

2593 
53-46 

0.04 

a6i 

9.34 

17.95 
73.16 

$500  and  under  $1000 

$1000  and  under  $2500 

$2500  and  under  $5000 

S^ooo  and  over 

More  than  one  half  of  all  homes  in  the  United  States  were 
valued  in  1890  at  $5000  and  over ;  in  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  and  over  the  proportion  of  homes  of  the  same 
value  was  nearly  three  fourths. 

The  relative  number  of  home  owners  decreased  with 
the  growth  of  the  density  of  population  and  the  resulting 

'  Fofms  and  Homes,  XL  Census^  Table  73,  p.  304. 
'  /Mi.,  Table  39>  P-  87 
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increase  of  the  value  of  real  estate,  as  shown  in  Table  85, 
where  all  States  and  Territories  are  divided  into  two  areas: 

I.  With  ratio  of  home  owners  to  total  families  above  the 
average  for  the  United  States; 

II.  With  ratio  of  home  owners  to  total  families  below 
the  average  for  the  United  States. 

TABLE  85. 

HOME  OWNBSSmP  AMD  VALUB  OF  RSAL  ESTATE  IN  ASBAS  WITH    KATIO 
OF  HOME  OWNERS  TO  TOTAL  FAMILIES  ABOVE  (I)  AND  BELOW  (11) 

THE  AVERAGE,  IS9O.' 


I 

n 


Per  cent  of  home 
owners 


46.34 

30-53 


Population 
per  aqtMre  mile 


12 

53 


Averaffe  value  per  home 
(indoding  incumbrances) 


$2656 

3828 


To  be  sure,  some  of  the  homes  were  incumbered  (three 
eighths  of  all  homes  in  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
and  over,  and  less  in  smaller  cities  and  towns'),  but  the 
average  incumbrance  in  the  United  States  covered  only  37.7 
per  cent  of  the  value.*  The  average  equity  of  the  owner 
ranged  from  $3200  in  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
and  over,  down  to  $1400  in  settlements  of  less  than  8000 
inhabitants/ 

Age  is  an  important  factor  in  home  ownership;  under  the 
age  of  forty-five  the  majority  were  tenants  (see  Diagram 
XVII).*  This  was  the  rule  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
in  those  where  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  was  high,  as 
well  as  in  those  where  it  was  low.  The  percentage  of  home- 
owners increases  with  advancing  years,  and  it  is  only  in  old 
age  that  a  majority  become  home-owners.  It  takes  a 
lifetime  of  savings  to  acquire  a  home.  Now  it  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  immigrants  are  tmder  the 

*  Farms  and  Homes,  XL  Census,  Table  16,  p.  42. 

*  Ibid.,  Table  14,  p:34. 

s  Ibid,,  Tables  104-106,  pp.  421-428.      <  Ibid.,  Table  38,  pp.  83-86. 
s  Ibid,,  p.  224,  Diagram  32. 
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age  (rf  forty-five  on  arrival.  It  was  fotmd  in  1890,  when 
Immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eurc^  was  insig- 
nificant, that  "by  far  the  principal  portion  of  the  foreign- 
bom  owners  of  farms  and  homes  have  been  in  this  country 
fifteen  years  and  over."'  Of  all  industrial  workers  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  however,  who  were  covered 
by  the  investigation  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  only 
from  0.9  per  cent  (Roumanians)  to  18.3  per  cent  (Rusaan 
Jews)  had  been  in  the  United  States  fifteen  years  or  over.* 
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em  and  Western  Europe,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  the  United  States  to  have  raised  suf « 
ficient  funds  for  buying  real  estate. 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  home  owner- 
ship  in  1890  by  the  authors  of  the  census  report  "is  that 
home  tenancy  is  increasing  in  the  whole  country  as  the 
urban  population  becomes  ntmierically  a  more  important 
element  of  the  population. "'  The  old  American  standard 
which  found  its  expression  in  the  one-family  residence 
retreats  before  the  apartment  house.  This  tendency 
asserts  itself  even  among  the  well-to-do  who  could  afford 
to  buy  a  home  for  the  rental  they  pay  for  a  fashionable 
apartment.  The  rate  of  the  change  can  be  observed  in  a 
dty  like  Washington,  which  has  but  a  small  foreign  popula- 
tion.' A  count  of  the  houses  and  apartments  advertised 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  1900 
and  1910,  for  rent  to  white  tenants  brought  the  following 
results: 

TABLE  86. 


NUMBBft  OF  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS  ADVERTISED  FOR  RENT  TO 

WHITE  TENANTS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  THE  LAST 

SATURDAY  IN  JULY,  I9OO  AND  I9IO. 


For  rent 

1900 

1910 

Per  cent  of  increase 

One-family  houses 

Aoartment  houses 

882 
64 

1 169 
580 

t^ 

The  number  of  apartment  houses  which  advertised  apart- 
ments for  rent  increased  ninefold  within  ten  years,  while 
the  number  of  one-family  houses  increased  only  by  one  third. 

*  Farms  and  Homes,  XL  Census,  p.  54. 

'  The  ratio  of  the  fordgn-bom  and  their  children  to  the  population  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  only  20.6  per  cent  in  1900  and  21  per  cent  in 
1910.    XIII.  Census,  vol.  i,  p.  150. 
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It  is  dear  £rom  this  example  that  the  tendency  toward  the 
ax>artment  house  or  tenement  house  has  no  connection  with 
inmiigration.  It  is  in  Une  with  the  general  tendency 
toward  concentration  characteristic  of  modem  times.^ 


^This  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  industrial  experts.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  an  architect  who  during  the  war  was 
town  planner  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  towns  and  has  since 
made  a  study  of  housing  conditions  for  the  community  planning 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  time  has  come 
for  "  a  scientific  revolution  of  our  methods  of  building  houses."  Speak* 
in^  of  the  present  housing  situation  to  a  writer  for. the  Globe  of  New 
York,  he  was  quoted  (in  the  issue  of  June  i,  1920)  to  have  said: 

" '  Own  Your  Own  Home'  campaigns  to-day  are  essentially  buncombe. 
They  cannot  provide  houses  for  the  laboring  cksses;  under  present 
cooditions  no  one  belonging  to  the  laboring  classes  can  afford  to  'own 
his  own  home.' . . .  We  must  do  away  with  the  old  sales  system  and  its 
single  lot,  single  family  house,  and  surplus  street,  and  come  to  group 
and  ixkulti-family  house  building  with  its  savings  of  billions  for  the 
country  in  street  maintenance,  constructional  costs,  and  proportion 
of  land  to  houses." 


CHAPTER  Xn 

BFTBCT  OW  noaCRATION  ON  WAGES 

THAT  wages  in  many  occupations  are  bardy  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  necesaties  of  life,  has  beea  estab- 
lished by  all  investigations  of  the  cost  of  living.  That 
unskilled  labor  receives  a  lower  wage  than  skiUed  labor,  is 
a  truism.  That  the  standard  of  living  of  unskilled  laborers 
must  be  lower  than  that  of  skilled  mechanics,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  their 
compensation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  skilled  me- 
chanics are  mostly  native  Americans  and  older  immigrant 
whereas  the  unskilled  laborers  are  mostly  new  immigrante, 
the  average  man  with  a  prejudice  against  the  foreigner 
overlooks  the  diSerence  in  tiie  grade  of  the  service  rendoed, 
and  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  mechanic 
commands  higher  wages  because  he  insists  upon  maintain- 
ing an  American  standard  of  living,  whereas  the  foreign 
unskilled  laborer  is  willing  to  accept  lower  wages,  because  he 
is  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  ^t  the  standard  of  Kying 
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make  both  eads  meet,  and  about  one  in  every  seven  (15.55 
per  cent)  have  a  deficit.'  Only  after  the  gnnnql  income  c^ 
the  native  American  wage-earner  with  a  normal  family  has 
reached  $700  is  there  a  surplus  left  over  average  expenses.* 
Maiking  allowance  for  unemployment,  an  nnmigl  income  of 
$700  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  about  $2.50  a  day, 
which  is  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  It  thus  appears  that  one  half  of  the 
native  American  wage-earners,  or  roughly  speaking  all 
unskilled  laborers,  have  no  savings  and  are  therefore  in  the 
same  "necessitous  condition  "as  "  the  newcomers  upon  their 
arrival":  they  "must  obtain  employment  on  the  terms 
offered  or  suffer  from  actual  want. "  The  terms  of  competi- 
tion are  therefore  not  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
immigrant. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  immigrant  is  at  a  particular 
disadvantage,  being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land : 

The  immignuit  iinfainiliar  iritb  American  condltioDE,  often  not  even 
aodentanding  the  language  m  which  he  must  make  his  contract,  and 
ignorant  of  the  woridng  methods  which  are  new  to  him,  while  naturally 
preferring  the  best  that  he  can  get,  is  often  willing  to  work  under 
conditions  and  at  wages  which  would  not  appeal  to  American  working- 
men,  but  which  to  him  seem  ample  and  satisfactory,  because  they  are 
ao  much  better  than  he  has  ever  known  before.  Moreover,  when  the 
wage-earner  is  one  unfamiliar,  as  are  most  immigrants,  with  American 
conditions,  he  is  likely  to  be  eager,  perhaps  too  ei^er,  to  secure  work  at 
almost  any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  subsistence.  UGually  he 
is  not  in  touch  with  the  American  workingman  or  with  trade  unions, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  could  do  t^  proper  eSort.  ne  is  not  a 
member  of  their  trade  organisation,  and  cannot  bargain  through  offictala 
who  Imow  the  conditions.  Moreover,  if  he  is  one  who  is  expecting  as 
■oon  as  possible  to  return  to  his  home  country  with  his  savings,  what  he 
dreads  moet  of  all  is  lack  of  work,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  low  wages 
and  bad  wodcii^  conditions,  rather  than  be  idle  even  for  a  abort  time 
and  see  any  of  his  savings  disappear.  In  the  laige  majority  of  casn, 
doubtless,  the  immediate  inducement  to  the  emigrants  to  leave  home  and 
■ail  for  America  comes  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter  from  friends  or 
members  of  their  own  families  already  in  the  United  States.    It  is  thus 

^SktUmtk  Annual  Reporl  of  (he  OmitUsswur  ef  Labor,  p.  68. 
'lUd..  p.  593. 
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that  they  learn  of  the  much  higher  wages  and  the  better  living'oondi- 
tions;  and  usually  they  axe  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  at  wages  which  seem  to  them  more  than  satisfactory.' 

This  statement  contains  its  own  refutation.  If  the 
inunigrants  ''usually  are  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost  as 
soon  as  they  arrive/'  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  them 
"to  be  eager  to  secure  work  at  aknost  any  wage,  etc." 
Since  ''in  the  large  majority  of  cases"  the  immigrants  come 
in  response  to  "a  personal  letter  from  friends  or  members 
of  their  own  families  already  in  the  United  States, "  it  is 
erroneous  to  say  that  they  are  "not  in  touch  with  the 
American  workingman/'  unless  the  term  "American" 
be  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  native  American.  But  the 
immigrant  loses  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  way  by  not  being 
in  touch  with  the  native  workman,  since  the  latter  usually 
works  at  a  skilled  trade,  whereas  the  former  in  most  cases 
seeks  employment  as  a  common  laborer.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  establishments  employing  immigrant  labor  the 
new  applicant,  as  a  rule,  finds  some  one  through  whom  he 
makes  his  contract  in  his  native  language.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  standard  of  living  that  the 
new  immigrant  has  obligations  which  do  not  permit  him 
"to  work  at  any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  subsist- 
ence/' As  for  affiliation  with  trade  unions,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  comprise  only  a  small  minority  of 
all  wage-earners,  native  as  well  as  foreign-bom,  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  skilled  trades,  whereas  most  of  the 
intunigrants  are  unskilled.  Lastly,  it  is  recognized  by 
the  Immigration  Commission  that  "it  is  inaccurate  to 
speak  of  the  inmiigrant  population  as  being  only  tempor- 
ary in  this  cotmtry":  most  of  the  recent  inunigrants  come 
to  stay.*    ^ 

The  object  for  which  the  Immigration  Commission  was 
created  was  to  supply  statistical  facts  which  should  take 

>  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc,  cit.^  pp.  18-19. 

*  See  supra,  p.  74. — Reports  of  the  ImmigraUon  Commissum^  vol.  8, 
P-  657- 
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the  place  of  speculation.  After  a  study  of  the  radai 
composition  of  the  operating  forces  in  the  principal  indus- 
tries, based  upon  information  received  for  more  than  half 
a  million  wage-earners  in  mines  and  manufactures,  the 
Commission  discovered  no  evidence  "that  it  was  usual  for 
emplojrers  to  engage  recent  imimigrants  at  wages  actually 
lower  than  those  prevailing  at  the  time  of  their  employment 
in  the  industry  where  they  were  employed/'' 

One  of  the  most  strikiiig  £act8  indicated  by  a  oompaiisoo  of  the 
earnings  of  the  races  m  the  different  industries  [say  Professors  Jenks 
and  Lauck]  is  that  eanUnz  abilUy  is  mote  Ike  onUame  of  indusirud 
opportufnUy  or  conditions  of  employmeni  ikan  of  racial  efficiency  and 
progress.  This  fact  becomes  evident  when  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  members  of  a  race,  or  several  races,  in  the  cotton  or  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industry,  are  oonsiderod  in  connection  with  the  earnings 
of  the  same  race  or  races  in  other  industries.  The  Lithuanians,  for 
example,  earn  an  average  of  $12.24  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  and  vdiicles,  )ii.6o  in  clothing,  $13.60  in 
copper  mining  and  smelting,  I9.87  in  furniture,  $12.89  in  i^n  <^d  sted* 
$11.98  in  iron-ore  mining,  $9.50  in  leather,  $12.85  ^  oil  refining,  $10.87 
in  shoes,  $ia67  in  sugar  refining,  but  only  $7.86  in  cotton  and  $7.97  in 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing.  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
is  shown  by  other  races  in  different  industries.' 

That  the  economists  who  directed  the  investigations  of 
the  Immigration  Commission  regard  it  as  a  ''striking** 
fact  that  earning  ability  is  the  outcome  of  economic  con- 
ditions rather  than  of  racial  characteristics,  indicates  that 
they  expected  to  find  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  earning  ability 
was  determined  by  racial  factors..  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  "evident  fact"  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of 
the  Commissiont  that  individuals  of  the  same  race,  with 
presumably  the  same  "racial  standards,*'  are  paid  varying 
rates  of  wages  in  different  industries,  the  Commission  per- 
sists in  the  view  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners.  The  statistics  of 
the  Commission  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  immigrants 

>  Reports  of  the  Ifnmigration  Commissiont  vol.  i,  pp.  494, 541. 
*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc.  cil,,  pp.  145-146. 
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increase  mth  the  lene;th  of  residence  in  the  United  States; 
there  is  a  ready  explanation  that  "the  immigrants  of  long 
residence  have  acquired  a  higher  standard  of  living  and, 
consequently,  demand  a  higher  wage."'  It  would  seem 
as  though  wages  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
communistic  ideal,  "to  everybody  according  to  bis  wants." 
The  question  arises,  however,  why  should  the  employer 
grant  the  demand  of  the  immigrant  of  long  residence  for  a 
higher  wage  when  there  is  said  to  be  an  "oversupply"  of 
recent  immigrants  willing  to  accept  "almost  any  wage 
above  that  affording  a  mere  sub^stence"?  The  statistics 
oi  the  Commission  give  no  answer  to  this  question,  because 
the  baas  erf  its  classification  is  race,  not  diaracter  d  employ- 
ment, each  race  being  treated  as  a  homogeneous  unit.  The 
real  explanation  of  the  variation  in  wi^ies  among  individuals 
erf  the  same  race  is  that  the  immigrant  of  long  residence 
has  advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations  and  is  paid  a 
higher  wage  for  a  higher  grade  of  labor.  Since  he  receives 
m  higher  w^^,  he  has  "consequently"  acquired  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

The  primary  cause  which  has  determined  the  movement 
of  w^es  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
effect  of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  devices  for  human 
skill  is  the  displacement  of  the  skilled  mechanic  by  the 
unskilled  laborer.  This  tendency  has  been  counteracted 
tn  the  United  States  by  the  expansion  of  industry :  while  the 
ratio  trf  skilled  mechanics  to  the  total  operating  force  was 
decreasing,  the  increaang  scale  of  operations  prevented 
an  acttial  reduction  in  numbers.  The  growing  demand  for 
unskilled  labor  was  supplied  by  immigration.'    Of  course, 

*  RtPertt  of  llu  IntmifralioM  Commiision,  vd,  a,  p.  370. 

»  Prof.  Conimoin,iii  the  RtpcrU  oJOie  Induitrial  Commiitum,  voL  xv., 
p.  3(Q>  nyi:  "la  mannfactarea.  mining,  and  transportatioo  there 
ba<  been  a  rapid  advaoce  in  machinay  and  a  better  organiaation 
and  divitioa  al  labor,  iriierriiy  the  reaources  erf  the  country  are 
made  more  productive.  Thia  advance  in  madiineiy  and  divisioa  of 
tab»  often  appeaia  in  itidf  to  be  a  means  of  di^Jadng  labor  and  ao  of 
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this  readjustment  did  not  proceed  without  friction.  While, 
in  the  long  run,  there  may  have  been  no  displacement  of 
skilled  mechanics  by  unskilled  laborers  in  the  industrial 
field  as  a  whole,  at  certain  times  and  places  individual  skilled 
mechanics  were  doubtless  dispensed  with  and  had  to  seek 
new  employment.  As  the  unskilled  laborers  who  replaced 
them  were  naturally  engaged  at  lower  wages,  and  as  most 
of  them  were  immigrants,  the  change  reflected  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  displaced  American  mechanics  as  substitution 
of  cheap  inurdgrant  labor  for  highly  paid  American  labor. 
The  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  miners,  e.  ;.,  for 
some  time  successfully  resisted  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery. Their  resistance  was  overcome  by  the  employment  of 
Slavs  and  Italians.  >  The  impression  was  thus  created  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  effect  of  Slav  and 
Italian  immigration.  According  to  Professors  Jenks  and 
Lauck,  "the  lack  of  skill  and  industrial  training  of  the 
recent  immigrants  in  the  United  States  has  stimulated  the 
invention  of  mechanical  methods  and  processes  which 
might  be  conducted  by  unsHUed  industrial  workers  as  a 
substitute  for  the  skilled  operatives  formerly  required."' 
This  idea  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Leiserson,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  one  of  the  effects  ''of  the  influx  of 
Slavs  is  that  lack  of  intelligence  makes  improved  machinery 
and  a  perfected  organization  of  the  mining  processes  abso- 
lutely essential.  There  is  a  direct  connection^  between 
the  increasing  number  of  unintelligent  mining  laborers  and 
the  use  of  mining  machinery  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.*'  The  author  is  ready  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
contention  of  the  coal  operators  ''that  the  scarcity  of 
intelligent  labor  compelled  them  to  adopt  machinery 
wherever  possible. ' '  ^    Presumably,  but  for  the  immigration 

depressing  wages,  and  such  vwM  he  the  case  if  industry  as  a  whde  were 
not  canUnuaUy  expanding. " 

'  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  xxiii.,  xxxiv. 

*  Jenks  and  Lauck,  loc»  cit,,  pp.  186-187. 

J  Williani  M.  Leiserson: '' Labor  Conditions  in  the  Mines  of  the  Pitta- 
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of  the  ''umnteUigent"  Slavs,  American  industry  might 
have  gone  on  forever  without  improved  machinery,  and  in- 
stead of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  mining  processes 
the  mine  operators  would  have  encouraged  the  "arts  and 
crafts"  movement  in  bituminous  coal  mining. 

This  theory  ignores  the  elementary  proposition  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  the  main  object  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  to  digpense  precisely  with  "intelligent/'  i.  e., 
high-priced  labor,  £mc[  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  abtmdant 
supply  of  cheap  labor  would  retard  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.  > 

The  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  may 
serve  as  an  example:  "The  low  level  of  wages  in 
West  Virginia  may  be  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of  intro- 
duction of  machinery,*'  says  Prof.  John  R.  Commons.  This 
fact,  according  to  him,  is  of  special  significance  because 

tmigh  District."  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  March,  1909,  pp.  318-319. 

' "  If  labor  IS  cheap  •  .  .  somewhat  more  labor  will  be  employed  and 
somewhat  less  machinery  installed.  .  .  .  If  wages  are  high  .  .  .  more 
machinery  wiU  be  introduced  and  somewhat  less  labor  emplo3red.'* 
C.  J.  Bullock,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard 
University,  The  Elements  of  Economics,  pp.79-80. — "Higher  wages 
for  labor  will  induce  entrepreneurs  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
labor.  .  .  .  In  the  printing  industry,  for  example,  a  rise  in  wages  would 
make  it  profitable  for  employing  printers  to  use  more  labor-saving 
machinery."  Outlines  of  Economics,  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  autjior  and  Thomas  S.  Adams;  MazO.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
P^f essor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Allyn  A« 
Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  (New  York,  1909),  p.  369. — "Every  rise  of  wages  will 
have  a  tendency  to  determine  the  saved  capital  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  before  to  the  employment  of  machinery.  Machinery  and  labor 
are  in  constant  competition,  and  the  former  can  frequently  not  be 
employed  until  labor  rises."  David  Ricardo:  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  TaxaUon  (London,  1891),  p.  3S6. — ^" Where  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  .  .  .  can  be  obtained,  .  .  .  the  development  of  machinery 
has  been  generally  slower. "  John  A.  Hobson :  The  Evolution  of  Modem 
Capitalism,  p.  69;  also  p.  81.  Cf.  also  Karl  Marx:  Capital,  Book  L, 
Chapter  XV:  Machinery  and  Modem  Industry,  Sec.  2. 
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"the  miners  of  West  ^^I^jIlia  are  mainly  native  Americans, 
who  have  only  recently  turned  from  home  industry  to 


It  is  patent  that  the  movement  of  labor  from  agriculture 
to  mining  and  manufactures  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
all  immigration,  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
English-speaking  miners  to  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  number  of  mines  is  not  fixed.  New  mines  are  con- 
tinually being  opened.  The  operator  of  a  new  machine- 
equipped  mine  need  not  face  the  resistance  of  old  pick- 
miners;  he  can  eng^e  an  entirely  new  force  of  operatives, 
free  from  any  traditions.  His  competition  will  ultimately 
force  the  owners  of  old  mines  to  introduce  machinery  or 
go  out  of  business.  The  resistance  of  En^ish-spe^dng 
miners  might  have  some  time  been  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  at  no  time  could  it 
have  forced  a  mine  operattu*  to  run  his  mine  at  a  loss.  The 
shutting  down  of  the  unorofitable  mines  would  have  nut 
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arbitrary.  Suppose,  the  working  force  of  a  miU  in  1882 
consisted  <£  1000  men,  of  whom  750  were  skilled  mechamcs 
whose  w^res  aver^^  f3-50  a  day,  and  350  were  unskilled 
laborers  hired  at  $1.25  a  day.  The  average  wage  for  all 
miU  workers  was,  accordingly,  (3.00  per  day.  Suppose, 
farther,  that  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  dapsed  ance, 
the  business  of  the  mill  has  grown  and  two  new  departments 
have  been  added,  with  1000  men  in  each.  But  owing  to  the 
installation  of  new  machinery  the  same  750  skilled  me- 
chanics have  been  distributed  over  the  three  plants,  and  the 
additional  force  of  2000  men  consists  solely  of  unskilledlabor- 
ers.  Suppose,  the  wages  of  the  skilled  mechamcs  have  been 
raised  from  $3.50  to  an  average  of  $5.00  per  day,  and  the 
wages  of  unskilled  laborers  from  fi.35  to  an  average  of 
f2.oopeTday.  The  average  for  the  three  plants,  however, 
would  be  $3.75  per  day,  *.  e.,  twenty-five  cents  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  gain  in 
the  wi^es  of  all  employees.  The  same  defect  is  inherent 
in  the  latest  refinements  of  the  average,  the  "median," 
the  "quartile,"  the  "dedle,"  etc. 

Moreover,  our  wage  statistics  present  a  huge  mass  of 
fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  data,  which  in  their  present 
undigested  form  "aie  well-nigh  inaccesable."'    The  use 

■Nearins:  Waia  in  the  Vniltd  Stales,p.y.  The  defects  of  our 
irafe  ttatirtics  an  mQ  stated  by  Profesaor  Neaiing  In  the  followinK 
paragntpha: 

"At  every  torn  Hxe  need  aroee  for  an  accorate,  condae  statement  of 
the  wages  bong  paid  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet  to 
date  no  study  has  been  made  which  supplies  the  need,  Ryan's  Esti- 
tnate  is  old,  and  at  best  incomplete;  Mis.  Moore's  statement,  like  the 
stateoicnt  in  the  1903  Report  of  the  ConmuBsioner  of  Labor,  is  of 
standards  of  living  primarily,  and  <»ly  inddentally  of  wages.  Id 
neither  case  is  the  ground  Covered  sufficiently  to  warrant  valuable  wage 
deductioaa.  The  Wage  Study  accoropanyiog  the  Census  of  190a  is  old, 
and  rather  inadequate,  as  the  compileis  themselves  point  out.  .  .  . 
Tbeavailabledataontheaubjectofwagesexist  chiefly  in  the  reports  of 
State  bmeaus  of  labor,  and  are  unfortunately  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
reader  comparison  with  data  of  a  decade  since  (in  the  few  cases  where 
audx  data  exist)  moat  unsaUsfactory.  .  .  .    New  York  wage  statistics 
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of  wage  statistics,  such  as  they  aie»  for  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  immigration  on  wages  is  restricted  by  lack  of 
comparable  statistics  of  occupations  by  nativity.' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  money  wages  is  no 
indication  of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  resources  of  the 
wage-earners,  unless  coupled  with  comparative  statistics 
of  the  cost  of  living.  The  various  index  numbers  of  pricesi 
however,  admit  of  a  wide  margin  of  error.  An  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  curve  plotted  by  Mr.  Streightoff  from 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "real 
wages."'  It  appears  that  during  the  period  from  1890  to 
1907,  the  ptirchasing  power  of  full-time  weekly  wages  was 
at  its  maximum  in  1896,  when,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  the  ratio  of  unemployment 
was  as  high  as  during  the  crisis  year  1908;'  the  country  had 

relate  to  members  of  labor  unions  only;  the  average  wage  statistics  oC 
Pennsylvania  are  incomplete — even  those  dted  are  wretchedly  compiled 
and  presented;  Illinois  has  published  no  recent  statement  of  wages 
except  in  department  stores;  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  publish 
little  or  no  wage  data.  The  statistics  for  Ohio  are  ezoeOent,  but  very 
diffuse  and  unooncentrated.  .  •  .  Therefore,  of  the  ten  leading  indus- 
txial  States,  three  present  worthy  wage  data;  the  statistics  of  two  are 
far  from  satisfactory;  while  five  of  the  ten  States  furnish  no  current  wage 
material  of  value  to  this  study.  Deplorable  as  is  the  lack  of  statistics 
in  these  great  industrial  States,  the  conditions  in  the  country  at  laiga 
are  infinitely  worse.  Of  the  forty-seven  States  of  the  Union,  not  more 
than  five  publish  up-to-date  wage  statistics.  Of  the  remaining  States, 
a  score  publish  statistics  of  average  wages  only,  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
so  unrepresentative  as  to  be  valueless. "    (P^  9-150 

"The  last  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  relating  to  wages 
was  published  in  1908.  .  .  •  The  material  as  a  whole  permits  of 
practically  no  deduction,  save  that  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  that  the  wages  in 
some  trades  are  very  much  higher  than  in  others."    (Pp.  138*139.) 

*  For  example,  though  the  average  wages  of  coal  miners  can  be  com- 
puted from  census  statistics  for  every  State,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
for  many  States  the  percentage  of  Slavs  among  coal  miners,  beeanso 
coal  miners  are  combined  in  census  statistics  with  metalliferous  miners 
and  quarrymen. 

'  Streightoff,  he.  cit.,  Chart  XI. 

•  See  Ch.  VI.,  Table  2Z  and  Diagram  DL 
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not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1 893-1 894,  and 
the  industrial  situation  was  again  disturbed  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  Presidential  campaign  fought  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  economic  issues,  the  money  question.  No  trust  can 
be  placed  in  statistics  which  lead  to  conclusions  so  glaringly 
at  variance  with  facts  still  fresh  in  i>eople's  memory. 

Overlooking,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  our  wage 
statistics,  let  us  examine  the  material,  such  as  it  is,  bearing 
upon  the  relation  between  immigration  and  wages. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  40's  the  wages  of  Irish  street 
laborers  in  Brooklyn  were  insuflScient  to  provide  for  rent, 
and  they  were  compeUed  to  live  in  shanties.  >  Bad  as  the 
housing  accommodations  of  the  Italian  street  laborers  may 
be  to-day,  they  nevertheless  earn  enough  to  pay  rent,  which 
is  indisputable  proof  of  an  increase  in  "real  wages." 

A  generation  later,  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  earnings 
of  75,000  wage-earners  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  led 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the  conclusion  that  ''the 
average  earnings  of  a  majority  of  the  skilled  laborers  in  this 
State  do  not  reach  the  average  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  **  with  the  result  that '  'the  children  of  the  poor  are  taken 
away  early  from  school,  and  brought  into  the  labor  market ; 
the  son  to  the  factory,  store,  or  shop,  and  the  daughter  to 
the  life  and  wages  of  a  factory  or  cash  girl,  or  of  a  serving 
woman. ' '  *  Evidently  the  skilled  mechanics  forty  years  ago 
did  not  fare  better  than  the  wage-earners  of  our  own  day. 

In  the  same  report  there  is  a  comparison  of  earnings  and 
npenses  in  Massachusetts  for  1800, 1830,  and  i860.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1800  the  master  mason  alone  of  all  crafts- 
men earned  more  than  his  expenses,  whereas  master  carpen- 
ters and  master  painters  could  not  pay  their  expenses; 
journeymen  carpenters,  masons,  and  painters  were  in  the 
same  category.    In  1830  a  journeyman  mason  earned  barely 

'  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  May  3,  1846.  Quoted  in  Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  225-226. 

*  Tkifd  Annual  Report  of  tke  Massackusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  rf 
Ldbor  (1871-1S72),  pp.  531-533. 
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enough  to  support  a  family  of  four,  but  tlie  earnings  of  a 
journeyman  carpenter  were  still  insufficient  to  provide  for  a 
family  of  the  same  size.  The  vrages  of  a  laborer  were  esti- 
mated at  $236  a  year,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  little  over 
one  half  of  the  estimated  expenses  of  an  average  family  of 
four  persons.  In  i860  nather  a  master  carpenter,  nor  a 
master  painter  earned  enough  to  support  a  family;  no 
journeyman  in  the  building  trades  was  able  to  support  a 
family  solely  on  his  own  earnings.  The  earnings  of  a  common 
laborer  remained,  as  thirty  years  before,  at  a  Uttte  over  one 
half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  supportii^  a  family.' 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey  in  its  early  days 
published  a  number  of  WOTlqnen's  budgets.  A  compilation  of 
the  data  for  1 885  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Tables  XIX. 
and  XX.  Tlie  workmen  were  either  native,  or  imm^rants 
from  Northern  and  Western  Eurqpe.  Immigration  CrcHn 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  still  too  insignificant  to 
aSect  the  labtn'  situation.  It  appears  that  of  all  wage-eam- 
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average  earoings  were  insuffide 
of  the  wage-earner  and  his  f  ami 
f anoly  for  each  occupation  is  sh 

TABLE 

▲VBKAGB  ANNUAL  DBRaT  PBR  WORl 

PATIONS,  I 


Ptn     I 


Stone-catters... 

Machinists 

Catnoet-makeiB. 
Iran-wofrkers..^.. 
Wood-carvers. . . 
Cipr-makers. . . 
Mrnen 


Among  the  skilled  mechanics  I 
machinists  were  on  the  border  li  ! 
ficit;  the  cabinet-makers,  wood  i 
depended  upon  outside  sources,  i 
likewise  the  iron-workers  and  tb 
of  immigrants  from  Southern  ao  I 
occupations  five  years  later  vari< 
5.3  per  cent. 

One  fact  may  be  taken  as  fim  I 
ceding  statistics,  fragmentary  an< 
other  purposes,  viz.,  that  ia  th  i 
gration"  the  wages  of  unskilled  1  i 
of  the  skilled  mechanics,  did  not  fi 
of  the  wage-earner  and  his  famil;  i 
tisual  standards  of  living.    The  s 
by  the  wife  and  children. 

If  the  tendency  of  the  new  im  1 
rate  of  wages  or  to  retard  the  ac 
be  expected  that  wages  would  be  I 
the  recent  immigrants  are  concei 
tricts  where  the  population  is  m<; 

<  See  Appendix,  Table  XXI.: 
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wage  statistics  concur,  however,  in  the  oppodte  oonchision. 
Though  the  census  reports  have  since  1900  repeatedly 
warned  against  the  use  of  census  returns  for  the  computation 
of  average  earnings,  yet  the  defects  of  the  census  statistics 
of  wages  do  not  preclude  a  fair  comparison  between  the 
earnings  of  urban  and  rural  factory  operatives.  The 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  either  case  has  been 
computed  on  a  uniform  basis  of  300  working  days  per  wage- 
earner.  While  individual  returns  may  be  mere  estimates  of 
questionable  accuracy,  yet  these  defects  are  insufBdent  to 
obscure  a  pronounced  tendency,  such  as  shown  in  Table  88. 

TABLE  88. 

▲VBSAGB  BASHINGS  OP  FACTORY  WORKERS,  FOR  A  TBAR  OF  5OO  WORKINO 

DAYS,  1904.' 


LooKtkMi 

JnOn 

Women 

Urban 
Rnral 

fS66 

479 

I307 
264 

|I86 
158 

An  examination  of  previous  census  reports  on  manuf ac^ 
tures  as  far  back  as  1870  proves  that  since  the  United  States 
has  become  a  manuf  acttuing  country  average  earnings  per 
worker  have  been  higher  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.' 
The  effect  of  this  difference  is  "that  the  country  competi- 
tion of  native  Americans  where  the  cost  of  living  is  low  often 
acts  as  a  depressing  effect  on  wages  in  the  same  occupation 
in  cities.  "^    Prof.  Commons  gives  the  following  explanation 

'  Computed  from  the  Report  of  ike  Census  of  Manuf adwreSt  I9Q5« 
Part  I.,  United  States  by  Industries,  Table  I.,  p.  xzxv. 

*  See  XII,  Census  Reports.  Manufactures,  Part  I.,  pp.  ccxx.,  ccjod.. 
Tables  IV.-VI.;  p.  cdix.,  Tables  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  Thisdifferenoe 
might  be  aooounted  for  in  part  by  the  employment  of  idatively  greater 
numbers  of  women  and  children  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  settlements. 
The  effect  upon  the  wage  situation,  however,  is  the  same,  whether  the 
better  paid  workman  of  the  city  is  underbid  by  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
employed  in  a  country  town. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xv.,  p.  zxiv. 
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of  "the  pressure  to  reduce  wages"  which  "proceeds  from 
the  cheaper  labor  of  country  districts  employed  in  the  same 
Hne  of  production'*: 

Wages  are  neoefisarily  higher  in  oities  tban  in  the  country  £or  the 
corresponding  standard  of  living.  In  the  city  there  are  such  additional 
demands  as  car  fare,  the  food  costs  nx>re  and  must  be  paid  for  in  caah, 
because  the  laborer  does  not  have  his  patch  of  ground  from  which,  hy 
the  help  of  wife  and  children  and  by  his  own  extra  work  mornings  and 
evenings  and  idle  days,  he  can  secure  a  large  share  of  his  necessary  food 
supplies.* 

In  other  words,  the  American  wage-earner  in  a  country 
district  gives  more  of  his  time  to  maldng  a  living  than  the 
city  worker. 

The  same  difference  exists  within  the  same  trades  between 
the  large  cities  and  the  smaller  cities.  The  Industrial 
Commission^  in  its  volume  on  immigration,  quotes  the 
following  from  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor: 

Wages  at  the  present  time  Qn  1898)  are  good  throughout  the  large 
cities,  where  it  must  be  binie  in  mind  the  men  employed  in  the  building 
trades  have  themselves  Ren  immigrants.  In  the  smaller  dties,  where 
the  wages  axe  much  less  than  in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  older  American 
labor  which  controls  the  field.* 

Another  way  to  trace  the  connection,  if  any,  between 
immigration  and  wages,  is  to  compare  the  average  earnings 
by  States  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom; 
if  immigration  tends  to  depress  wages,  this  tendency  will 
manifest  itself  in  lower  average  earnings  for  States  with  a 
large  immigrant  population,  and  vice  versa.  No  such  tend- 
ency is  disclosed  by  wage  statistics.  In  Tables  89  and  90 
the  average  earnings  of  male  and  female  wage-workers  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  principal  manufacturing  States  are 
collated  with  the  percentages  of  all  foreign-bom  and  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  of  the  same  sez  engaged 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits.    Southem  States 


s  Reports  €f  Ae  Indi$slnal  Conmissianf  vcl.  zv.,  p.  3x6. 
•iM.,p.426. 
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where  the  negroes  cxsistitute  more  than  10  per  cent  oi  all 
persons  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  manufactures  have  been 
excluded  from  this  table,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  influence 
of  Q^:ro  competition  upon  the  average  eamings. ' 

TABLE  89. 

AVEKAGB  ANNUAL  BAUnKGS   OF  HALS  BHPLOTBBS  IK  lUMUFACTOSBS, 

COLLATED  WITB  THE  FSBCBNTAGES  OF  FOBEICM-BOKN,  IN 

THE  FUNCIFAL  STATES,  I9OO. 


^-sKir- 

SUM 

PordCit-boni 

.JSiXSl- 

Colorado 

558 

SSI 

3«.3 
34-4 
34.9 
44.9 

37.9 

4-5 
3-3 

■I:j 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

■  "6»-         J"- 

percentages  of  foreign-bom  go  together  with  higher  average 
earnings,  e.  g.,  Rhode  Island  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
foreign-txun  in  proportion  as  Texas,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Rhode  Island  is  hij^er  than  in  Texas.    And,  on  the  con- 


TABLB90. 
AKWuu.  KUimroa  of  wbulm  bhplotkes  in  iuhufactuszs, 

COLLATED  WTIB  THE  mcKNTACBS  OF  FOIXION-BOXK,  tK 
TBB  FKINCIFAL  STATSa,   igoa 


Colofwkt 

Mn»Michaaetta 
Vaatuagtoa. . . 
Rhode  Uud. 
Connecticut.. 
New  Yorit. . . . 

BUaols 

CalifonuK..... 
New  Jeney. . . 
{■eonn'lvasU. 

Nebraaka 

New  Modoo. . 

Texu. 

Onfiaa 

KaiMM. 

IMamn 


trary,  lower  percentages  of  foreign-boTTi  go  together  with 
hi^er  average  wages,  e.  g.,  Kansas  and  Rhode  Island. 
Neither  does  imnugration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  appear  to  afiect  the  average  earnings.  New  York 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  immigrants  From  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  has  a  higher  average  than  Oregon 
with  the  lowest  percentage  of  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  average  earnings  of  women 
likewise  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  per  cent  of  fore^- 
bora  breadwinners.  Iti  Massachusetts,  which  has  the 
maximuia  per  cent  (40.6]  of  ftneign-bom  breadwinners  in 
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manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  the  average  earn- 
ings are  $319,  whereas  in  New  Meidco,  which  has  the  mini- 
mum per  cent  of  foreign-bom  breadwizmers  (3.9),  the 
average  earnings  are  $255.  The  lowest  average  earnings, 
$211  annually,  fure  found  in  Delaware,  with  67  per  cent  of 
foreign-bom  women  employed  in  manufactures,  while  in 
Massachusetts,  with  six  times  as  many  foreign-bom,  the 
average  annual  earnings  were  52  per  cent  above  the  Dela- 
ware average.  The  preponderance  of  evidence,  to  use  a 
legal  term,  supports  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
annual  earnings  are  higher  in  States  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  foreign-bom  factory  workers.  But  making  allowance 
for  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  tendency  of  immigration, 
old  or  new,  to  depress  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  preceding  conclusions  based  upon  an  examination  of 
census  statistics  of  average  earnings  are  corroborated  by  the 
results  of  Prof.  Nearing's  study  of  wage  statistics  published 
by  State  labor  bureaus.  He  finds  '*  that  average  wages  are 
rather  constant  for  a  given  industry  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  dty  to  city  within  a  State."'  As  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  among  the  wage-earners  employed  in  each  in- 
dustry greatly  varies  from  State  to  State  and  from  dty  to 
dty,  it  is  evident  that  immigration  does  not  affect  the  rate 
of  wages. 

"The  opportunities  for  the  new  hands  depend  upon  the 
expansion  of  industry  and  the  resources  of  the  country,'' 
says  Professor  Commons.  "  Provided  this  expansion  occurs, 
there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  new 
resources  and  new  investments  demand  new  labor;  and, 
if  the  expansion  is  strong  enough,  the  new  labor  as  well  as 
the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages."  ' 

It  is  broadly  asserted  by  Professors  Jenks  and  Lauck  that 
the  large  supply  of  Southem  and  Eastern  European  labor 
"  has  seriously  retarded  the  advance  of  wages  in  those  occu- 

*  Nearing,  he.  cU.,  pp.  145-146. 

*  Bepori  of  the  Industrial  CammissiaUf  vol.  zv.,  p.  305. 


paUons  where  such  labor  could  be  used  to  advantage." 
The  case  of  section  hands  on  the  railroads  is  cited  as  a  spe- 
cific example:  their  wages  are  said  to  have  "varied  little 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  although  the  wages  in  other 
lines  of  industry  have  advanced  materially."'  This  con- 
clusion is  at  variance  with  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  furnish  an  accurate  record  of 
the  yearly  fluctuations  of  average  daily  wages  for  the  main 
classes  of  railway  employees.*  In  order  to  bring  out  the 
effect  of  the  supply  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  labor 
upoa  the  wages  of  secticm  hands  on  the  railways,  the  varia- 
tions in  their  wages  must  be  compared  with  the  variatitms 
in  the  wages  of  other  railway  employees.  It  should  not 
be  lost  sight  c^  that  the  rates  of  w^es  are  governed  by  de- 
mand, as  well  as  by  supply,  not  by  supply  alone.  That 
wages  in  other  lines  of  industry  have  advanced  mare  ra^ndly, 
may  have  been  due  to  a  greater  demand  for  labor  in  those 
lines.  It  is  only  when  the  comparison  is  confined  to  railway 
employees  that  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  can  be  ob- 
served tmder  tmiform  conditions.  The  data  for  such  a  com- 
parison are  presented  in  graphic  form  in  Diagram  XVIII. 
Of  the  eight  classes  shown  on  the  diagram  all  but  the  lowest 
two  consist  of  EngUsh-speaking  employees,  while  the  two 
lowest  grades  are  filled  very  largely  by  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  engineers,  conductors, 
and  firemen  have  strong  organizations,  while  the  laborers 
and  trackmen  are  unorganized.  The  raises  secured  by  the 
latter  have  come  solely  through  the  operatitm  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  wage  curves  for  all  classes  but 
general  office  derks  show  a  rising  tendency;  the  variations 
from  year  to  year  are  almost  parallel.  The  office  clerks  are 
the  only  class  whose  wages  have  remained  practically  sta- 

■  JenlcB  and  Loudc,  toe.  cit.,  pp.  306-307.  ^°  ^  preceding  pai^nph 
ftiH  ^ipi^ci^  wrafTiplft  is  qualified  by  tin  rtfltemfint  ^^^*-  "inccrtiun  c&sei 
th^  (immignuits  bired  for  railnmd  section  work)  have  been  paid  even 
more  than  the  laboien  prevfously  empkqred,  the  latter  b^i^  insnffidait 
in  number  to  meet  the  increasiogdeiiiand."  (p.  306). 

'  SlatiitUal  Abtlrael  oj  Ike  UniUd  Stala.  1910,  Table  169,  p.  36& 
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Immigraots  are  eotermg  occupations  in  which  AmericanB  are 
engaged,  they  are  rendering  those  occupations  undesirable. 
The  American  laborer  does  not  care  in  many  cases  to  vrork 
with  the  'Hunlde,'  and  he  resents  the  latter's  in«senc8  and 
in  many  cases  transfers  his  own  labor  to  an  occupation  such 
as  a  clerkship  at  lower  wages.'" 

Thus  because  the  American  street  laborer  deems  it 
beneath  his  staUon  in  life  to  work  side  by  side  with  a 
"Hunlde,"  he  is  said  to  be  willing  to  accept  at  a  sacri- 
fice a  more  respectable  position  at  a  desk  in  a  railway 
<^  milling  office.  The  Commission  has  produced  no 
statistics  to  show  the  percentage  of  clerical  employees 
with  a  previous  experience  as  section  hands  and  mine 
laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  preference  for  qjerical  work 
among  the  children  of  American  mechanics  antedates 
the  advent  of  the  "Himkie."  A  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  found  in  a  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  as  far 
back  as  1886.  First  among  the  reasons  "why  the  American- 
bred  youth  seek  dericships"  is  noted  "the  distaste  of  the 
American  youth  for  the  trades.  "*  Obviously,  the  Slav  and 
Italian  laborers  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  oversupply  of  native  American  labor  in  clerical 
pursuits. 

No  evidence  of  the  alleged  tendency  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  labor  to  retard  the  advance  of  wages  can 
be  found  in  the  two  baac  industries  whidi  are  generally 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  conditions  produced  by 
recent  imm^;ration — the  coal  and  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. In  the  latter,  the  Immigraticm  Cconnussion  finds, 
"the  extenave  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has  been 
attended  by  an  increase  in  rates  of  wages  due  to  the  general 
Bcaraty  of  tabor  in  the  face  of  the  remarkable  industrial 
ezpsnaon  oi  recent  years."'     This  statement  should  be 

'Stportt  effke  Immtgniioit  CommUsion,  toI.  9,  p.  383. 
*  FMfa  AifMoi  Report  qf  Ike  Bunau  tff  SlaHtUet  of  Labor  tj  Iks 
Slate  qf  IUhwu,  p.  337. 

'  lUporU  ef  tie  trnmignUom  Commiuio*,  vtA.  9,  p.  440. 
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supplemented  by  the  fact,  brought  to  light  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  that  while  the  wages  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  laborers  in  the  steel  mills  have  increased, 
the  wages  of  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  men — ^mostly 
Americans  or  old  immigrants  of  the  English-speaking  races 
— ^have  remained  stationary,  which  is  in  effect  equivalent  to 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  wages ;  and  the  money  wages  of 
the  labor  aristocracy,  none  of  whom  are  Southern  and  East* 
em  Europeans,  have  been  actually  reduced.*  The  same 
tendency  is  observed  in  the  unionized  coal  mines  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district:  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  men  are 
much  higher  than  those  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  labor  in 
the  steel  mills,  whereas  the  wages  of  the  skilled  men  are  the 
same  in  the  mills  and  mines  for  work  of  the  same  class.  In 
the  coal  mines,  as  in  the  steel  nulls,  unskilled  work  is  done 
almost  exdusivdy  by  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans, 
while  the  skilled  men  are  mostly  of  the  "  English-speaking  " 


To  be  sure,  there  is  a  continuous  readjustment  of  wages 
to  prices.  The  employer  of  labor  seeks  to  recoup  the  ad* 
vance  in  wages,  by  advancing  the  price  of  his  product  to  the 
consumer.  When  the  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactured 
products  becomes  general,  the  wage-earner,  as  a  consumer, 
is  forced  in  effect  to  give  up  a  part  or  all  of  his  gain  in  the 
money  rate  of  wages.  The  increased  cost  of  living  then 
stimulates  further  demands  for  advances  in  wages.  Since 
combinations  of  capital  in  all  fields  of  industry  have  reduced 
competition  among  employers  of  labor  to  a  minimum,  the 
wage-earners  have  heen  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  con- 
tinuous bargaining.  The  Immigration  Commission  holds 
that  the  bai^aining  power  of  labor  has  been  impaired  by 
''the  availability  of  the  large  supply  of  recent  immigrant 
labor,'*  which  "has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  which  would  have 

'  This  subject  is  specially  treated  furtherr  in  Qu^yter  XX.,  on  the 
Sted-Woikm. 

*  See  Chapter  XXI.,  oq  the  Coal  Miners. 
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been  necessary  had  the  expansion  in  the  local  industries  c 
ctirred  without  the  availability  of  the  Southern  and  Baste 
Europeans."' 

Instead  of  conjecturing  what  "would  have  resulted  .  . 
from  the  increased  demand  for  labor,"'  tmder  imagina 
conditions,  it  is  safer  to  inquire  what  were  the  actual  effec 
of  business  prosperity  on  wages  in  past  American  histo: 
'"without  the  availability  of  the  Southern  and  Eastei 
Europeans."  A  fair  basis  for  comparison  is  offered  by  tl 
Civil  War  period.  "With  the  exception  of  the  first  yea 
the  Civil  War  period  was  one  of  prosperity  in  manufacture 
transportation,  mining,  and  agriculture.  Profits  were  larj 
^  .  •  New  woolen  factories  were  opened;  many  we 
operated  day  and  night.  Dividends  of  ten  to  twent 
per  cent  were  common;  and  larger  returns  were  not  m 
known.  "^  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  ros 
as  rapidly  as  in  recent  years;  though  the  causes  wei 
different,  the  effect  upon  the  wage-earner's  budget  was  tl 
same.  The  wage-earners  were  apparently  in  a  favorabi 
situation:  "The  war  caused  an  unprecedented  drain  ( 
workers  from  the  productive  industries  into  the  army," 
whereas  immigration  dropped  dtuing  the  first  two  years. 
The  effect  of  that  situation  on  wages  is  shown  graphical! 
in  Diagram  XIX.,  reproduced  in  part  from  Chart  XII.  c 

'  Reports,  vol.  8,  p.  440.  The  sentence  is  self-contiadictory  in  fonx 
presuming  to  state  "the  effect"  which  a  hypothetical  conditio 
"has  undoubtedly  had",  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oombins 
tion  of  causes  which  "would  have"  made  the  effect  "necessary"  neve 
occurred.  This,  idea  is  not  original  with  the  Immigration  Commia 
sion.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  following  terms  by  Prof.  Commons  ii 
his  report  on  imnugration:  "It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  presenc 
of  immigrants  in  large  numbers  may  prevent  wages  from  reaching  a 
high  a  levd  in  time  of  prosperity  as  they  otherwise  would  reach,  bu 
this  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  demonstrated.** — Reports  of  th 
Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  p.  309. 

'Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp.  540-541. 

1  Frank  Tracy  Carlton:  The  History  and  Problems  of  Organisec 
Labor,  pp.  52-53.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

s  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  pp.  79-80. 
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Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchdl'a 
painstakisg  study  of  "Gold, 
Prices,  and  Wages  under  the 
Greenback  Standard."  The 
cost  of  living  rose  more  rap- 
idly than  money  wages.  In 
other  words,  "without  the 
availability  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans, "  real 
wages  decreased.' 

It  must  be  noted  that  "af- 
ter 1862  labor  a^tation  be- 
came considerable.  .  .  .  Until 
near  the  end  of  the  war 
strikes  were  usually  successful ; 
but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
successful  to  causetheincrease 
in  w^es  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  prices."'  This  compar- 
ison ^ow8  that  the  hypoth- 
ecs of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission concerning  the  extent 
of  the  increase  of  wagee 
"which  would  have  been  nec- 
essary had  the  expansion  of 
American  industries  occurred 
without  the  availability  ot  the 

■  The  decicue  in  real  wages  dar- 
ing the  period  ot  the  OvQ  War, 
AocDidiog  to  the  Aldrich  Reporti 
was  as  ftdlows  (Cariton,  he,  dL,  p. 
59): 
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Sauthem  and  Eastern  Europeans/'  does  not  fit  the  facts  oi 
American  economic  history. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  furnish  ground  for  the  assump« 
tion — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  a  superficial  glance- 
that  the  availability  of  the  large  supply  of  recent  immigrant 
labor  has  prevented  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  older 
employees. 

The  prime  force  which  has  made  industrial  expansion  so 
rapid  in  recent  times  has  been  the  general  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  every  new  machine  has  been  the  displacement  of 
the  trained  mechanic  by  the  unskilled  laborer.  To  be  sure, 
the  cheapness  of  machine-made  products  stimulates  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods  and  creates  an  increased 
demand  for  labor,  which  in  the  long  run  offsets  the  loss  of 
employment  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
But  this  is  true  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  considerable 
industrial  expansion.  To  use  bituminous  coal  mining 
as  an  example:  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  a  team  of 
two  skilled  pick-miners  can  produce  10  tons  of  coal  a  day; 
but,  where  machine  mining  has  been  introduced,  one  ma- 
chine runner  with  one  helper  and  eight  loaders  can  turn  out 
50  tons  a  day.>  Accordingly,  if  a  force  of  100  skilled  pick- 
miners  produced  500  tons  of  coal  per  day,  the  same  output 
would  be  produced  with  the  aid  of  machinery  by  a  force  of 
20  skilled  machine  men  and  80  laborers.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  requisite  number  of  common  laborers  would  be 
found  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  provide  skilled  work 
for  the  80  pick-miners  displaced  by  the  machine,  the  daily 
output  of  cosl  must  be  increased  to  2500  tons,  which  would 
require  an  additional  supply  of  320  unskilled  laborers. 
Suppose,  through  restriction  of  immigration,  the  additional 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  were  cut  down  one  half.  The  total 
available  supply  of  labor  would  then  consist  of  the  20  pick- 

'  Annual  Report  €f  ike  DepartmmU  cf  Mines,  West  Vififnia  (1909), 
PP-  a-.  73f  152. 153- 
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miners  who  might  find  emplojrment  as  machine  runners  and 
helpers,  the  80  laborers  who  would  displace  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pick-miners,  the  80  pick-miners  displaced  by  the 
machine,  and  an  additional  supply  of  160  unskilled  immi- 
grant laborers,  in  all  340  men.  The  force  of  operatives  could 
then  be  increased  only  to  34  teams,  consisting  of  68  skilled 
miners  and  272  laborers;  there  would  be  only  48  vacancies 
of  a  higher  grade  for  the  80  skilled  miners  displaced  by 
machinery;   and  the  remaining  32  would  have  to  accept 
employment  at  loading  coal — of  course  at  the  usual  wages 
paid  for  common  labor.    The  fact  noted  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  that  only  "a  small  part "  of  the  old  employees, 
consisting  of  the  inefficient  element,  are  in  competition  with 
the  recent  immigrants,  is  of  course  the  "result  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry, "  which  has  opened  to  "the  larger 
proportion*'  opportunities  for  "advancement  to  the  more 
skilled  and  responsible  positions."'  These  opportunities, 
however,  were  conditional  upon  the  availability  of  a  pro- 
portionate supply  of  immigrant  labor  for  unskilled  and 
subordinate  positions. 

>  Reports  of  Ike  ImmifiraHon  Commission^  voL  x,  p.  336. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

EVERY  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  even  when  not 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
wage,  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  hourly  wage.  More- 
over, a  reduction  in  the  day's  work,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  provides  more  days  of  work  for  every  employee, 
which  brings  a-  direct  increase  of  earnings.  The  length  of 
the  working  day  accordingly  t^ers  a  fair  measure  of  the 
effects  (^  immigration  on  labor  conditions.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated by  the  variations  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  index 
numbers.  A  reduction  of  hours  is  an  uaerrii^  arithmetical 
fact.  And,  forttmately,  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
and  State  labor  bureaus  furnish  ample  material  for  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  the  b^innings  of 
the  factory  system  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  unconsdous  humor  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  early  factory 
conditions: 

The  earliest  oporatiTeB  in  our  mills  were  c{  the  boDie  popuIatioD— an 
active,  intdligeDt,  industcioaE,  thrift)',  well-educated,  orderly,  and 
cleanly  body  of  young  meo  and  women,  .  .  .  daughters  of  independent 
farmcTi,  educated  in  our  conunon  schools,  (for  years  they  supplied  a 
periodical  with  artides  written  whdly  by  themselves,)  who  could  think 
-and  act  for  UiemselveB,  who  knew  right  from  wrong,  fair  treatment 
from  oppreesioii,  and  who  would  be  grateful  for  the  one,  and  would 
not  submit  to  tlie  other. ' 

<  Seport  d  the  Massackusetts  Bureau  <tf  SlatUUcs  ef  Labor,  1869-1870, 
pp.  91-92- 
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Interpolated  amid  this  eulogy  of  "the  American  element* 
is  the  following  matter-of-fact  statement :  "The  system  ol 
long  hours  was  first  adopted.  •  •  •  The  general  length 
oi  time  per  day  was  14  or  15  hours/'  Further  on  it  is 
related  that  "the  customary  time"  was  "from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  which,  in  one  half  of  the  year,  would  give  from  six- 
teen to  twelve  hours,  and  in  the  other  half,  from  nine  hours 
to  twelve." 

The  subject  is  treated  more  thoroughly  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners. " 

The  hours  of  labor  in  textile  fMtories  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  much  longer  than  within  recent  years.  In 
Massachusetts  in  1825  the  "  time  of  employment "  in  incorporated  manu- 
facturing companies  was  "geneially  la  or  13  hours  each  day,  excepting 
the  Sabbath."  Of  the  places  whidi  reported  the  number  of  hours  in 
that  3rear,  at  only  two,  Ludlow  and  Newbury,  were  the  hours  as  low  as 
II  a  day.  .  •  •  At  Duxboro  the  hours  were  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
at  Troy  (Fall  River)  and  Wellington  the  empbyees  worked  "all  day.  '* 
In  1826,  15  or  16  hours  constituted  ...  the  working  day  at  Ware, 
Mass.  .  .  . 

By  the  thirties  the  hours  appear  to  have  been,  if  anjrthing,  longer. 
At  Fall  River,  about  1830,  the  hours  were  from  5  a.m.,  or  as  soon  as  light, 
to  7*^  p.  UL,  or  till  dark  in  summer,  with  one  half  hour  for  breakfast 
and  the  same  time  for  dinner  at  noon,  making  a  day  of  13H  hours. 
In  general  the  hours  of  labor  in  textile  factories  in  New  Hampahire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  in  1833  were  said  to  be  13  a  day.  But 
at  the  Eagle  Mill,  Griswold,  Conn.,  it  was  said  that  15  hours  and  10 
minutes  actual  labor  in  tl^  mill  were  required. 

At  Pateraon,  N.  J.,  in  1835,  the  women  and  chUdren  were  obfiged  to  be 
at  work  at  4*^0  in  the  morning.  They  were  allowed  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  three-quarteis  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  woriced  as 
long  as  they  could  see.  ...  At  Manayunk,  Philaddphia,  in  1833,  the 
hours  of  work  were  said  to  be  13  a  day.  And  a  little  later  the  hours  at 
the  Schuylkill  factory, Philaddphia,  were  "from  sunrise  to  sunset,  from 
the  2i8t  of  March  to  the  20th  September,  inclusively,  and  from  sunrise 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. "  One  hour  was 
allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  during  the  firet-men- 
tioned  six  months,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  during  the  other  half  year. 
On  Saturdays  the  mill  was  stopped  "one  hoar  before  sunset  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  the  machineiy.'* 
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Overtinie,  too,  was  frequent.  Many  of  the  oorpofrntbos  at  Lowell  . .  • 
ran  "a  certain  quantity  of  their  machinery,  certain  portions  of  the  year, 
until  9,  and  half  past  9  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  same  set  of  hands.".  .  . 
Even  the  operatives  were  often  against  a  rsduiction  of  hours,  believing 
that  it  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages.  Harriet  Farley,  editor  of 
tbeLewtU  Offenni  .  .  .  thought  it  would  work  hardship  to  widows  who 
were  toiliz^  for  their  children,  to  children  who  were  toiling  for  their 
parents,  and  to  many  others.* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  '30*8  Irish  ummgratkm  began  to 
pour  into  the  mills  of  Massachusetts.  **  Under  the  preju- 
dice of  nationality  .  •  •  the  American  element  •  •  •  retired 
from  mill  and  factory.*''  The  retirement  of  the  *'  daughters 
of  independent  farmers ''  and  their  replacement  by  Irish  im- 
migrants was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  textile  mills.  In  1872  the  working  day  averaged  11 
hotu^.'  Agenerationbefore,ini835,itwasonlyaftera8trike 
that  the  native  Ammcan  mill  hands  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  won 
a  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  an  average  oiii^i  hours.  ^ 

Later  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
brought  new  racial  elements  to  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Massachusetts.  The  effect  of  the  ''new  immigration" 
upcm  hours  of  labor  is  shown  in  Table  91. 

TABLE  91. 

WBBKLT  BOUIS  OF  LABOR  IN  MASSACHUSBnS,  IB72  AND  190$J 


Induitry 

tS7a 

1903 

Kddvction 

Boots  and  shoes 

66 

1 

6 

Cotton  goods 

8 

Woolen  ffoods 

s 

^Report  rfWaman  and  Child  Wagfi-Eamers  tn  UnUed  5l8fef,vd.k., 
pp.  6aH53,  66. 

•  Report  rfihe  MassachuseUs  Burdau  rf  SiaHsHcs  rf  Labors  X869-XS70, 
pp.  91-9^.  <  See  Table  91. 

«  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-EamerSt  vol.  k.,  p.  ^. 

>F^:iirQs  computed  from  Report  of  Ike  liassaehuseUs  Bureau  of  Labor 
SiaUsdcs,  1872,  pp.  119-2x7;  Nineieeuth  Anuual  Report  of  the  Com- 
«*«««wr  rfLatar,  Table  V, 
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The  factory  workers  of  Massachusetts  gained  during  the 
period  of  the  new  immigration  an  average  reduction  bf  7.3 
hotu^  a  week,  or  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  per  day.  In 
the  woolen  mills  the  gain  in  time  was  even  slightly  above  the 
average,  although  forty  years  ago  the  mill  operatives  were 
mostly  Irish  immigrants,  whereas  lately  the  mills  have  been 
run  with  a  polyglot  help  made  up  of  all  the  races  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey  (as  has  been 
brought  to  public  attention  by  the  recent  strike  at  Law- 
rence) .  The  conditions  in  the  textile  mills  of  Massachusetts 
are  certainly  far  from  ideal;  nevertheless  fifty-eight  hours 
a  week  are  a  great  stride  in  advance  since  the  period  when 
the  customary  time  was  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  ''as  long  as 
they  could  see. "  And  it  caimot  be  ''  said  that  all  improve- 
ments in  conditions"  of  the  textile  workers  "have  been 
secured  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant,"' 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  secure  those  improvements 
for  them. 

Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  "new  immigration"  the  hoiu^  of  labor 
have  been  gradually  reduced ;  "  tiie  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor  in  1907,  as  compared  with  1890,  was  5.7  per  cent."* 
This  fact  shows  at  least  that  the  recent  immigrant  has  not 
hindered  the  movement  toward  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  would  reqttire  some  proof  to  sustain  the  contention 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  "his  availability  and 
his  general  diaracteristics  and  attitude  have  constituted  a 
passive  opposition  which  has  been  most  effective."' 

The  Commission  has  made  no  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hours  of  labor,  except  in  a  casual  way.  There  is  a 
table  giving  the  hours  of  work  in  one  unnamed  steel  concern. 
It  appears  that  in  the  blast  furnace  department  all  hands, 
skilled  and  unskilled  alike,  work  twdve  hours.  In  all  other 
departments  the  unskilled  laborers  work  ten  hours,  whereas 

*  Reports  of  the  ImmigraUon  Commission,  vol.  i,  p«  541 

'  ByUoUn  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  ^^,  p.  4. 

s  Reports  cf  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  i,  p.  541. 
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States,  and  the  btdk  of  that  ixxunigration  has  been  from  the 
countries  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  reports  on 
factory  inspection  in  the  State  of  New  York,  therefore,  offer 
the  results  of  observation,  under  conditions  best  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  effects  of  tnunigration.  Moreover,  the 
figures  for  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  compared  with  those 
for  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  the  dty  of  New  York  the 
foreign-bom  population  furnished  in  1900,  50.7  per  cent  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, while  in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  the  ratio  was 
only  22.9  per  cent.  The  natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  constituted  in  the  same  year  16.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  New  York  City,  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City.  By 
1910  their  proportion  in  New  York  City  increased  to 
34.1  per  cent  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  to  6.6  per 
cent.* 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  factory  operatives  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  in  and  outside  of  New  York  City 
is  given  in  Table  92  on  the  next  page.    The  figures  show: 

(i)  That  the  decade  of  the  heaviest  immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  marked  by  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  hbor  in  the  State  of  New  York; 

(3)  That  the  percentage  of  factory  operatives  working 
ten  hours  or  less  on  week  days  with  a  half-holiday  on  Satur- 
day was  much  greater  in  New  York  City  wit^  its  large 
colonies  of  alien  workers  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State 
with  a  working  population  predominantly  native; 

(3)  That  after  a  decade  of  ''undesirable  immigration'' 
more  than  two  thirds  of  all  factory  workers  in  New  York 
City  work  ten  hours  or  less  on  week  days  with  a  half  holi- 
day on  Saturday,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  the 
majority  still  work  longer  hours. 

The  preconceived  notions  about  the  "general  character- 

^  XIIL  Cmsus.  FopylaHon^  vol.  i,  pp.  79,  148,  835-^27,  833  (oom- 
pttted). 
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CHILD  LABOR 

CHILD  labor  has  a  depressit^  effect  upon  the  rate  ctf 
wages.  Thousands  of  children  of  immigrants  are 
employed  in  the  mills  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
AtUntic  States,  The  inference  which  readily  suggests  itself 
to  the  popular  mind  is  that  child  labor  is  the  product  d 
immigration.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  however,  that  child 
labor  originated  in  the  United  States  with  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Early  writers  on  economic  subjects  favored  the 
employment  of  children  in  factories,  because  it  would  save 
adult  male  labor  for  agriculture,  fishing,  shipping,  and  the 
skilled  trades.  Child  labor  was  advocated  on  reUgious  and 
philanthropic  grounds.  The  various  immigrant  races  which 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  nineteenth  century  found  child 
labor  as  an  integral  part  of  the  factory  system  in  the  United 
States.' 

During  the  ten-year  period  from  1899  to  1909,  with  its 
unprecedented  immigration,  the  average  number  of  children 
employed  in  factories  remained  stationary,  viz.,  in  1899- 
161,376,  in  1909-163,493,  while  the  relative  number  de- 
creased from  3.4  per  cent  to  3.4  per  cent  of  all  w^e-eamers.* 

>  Carlton,  loc.  eit.,  pp.  360-^65. 

*  XIII.  Cemus,  vol.  viii.  Matwjaeturet,  p.  353.  It  u  prob^le  that 
the  number  of  children  at  work  has  decreased  as  wdL  llie  number  dt 
wa^-eanien  for  1899,  owing  to  the  method  of  oompntation  f<dlowed 
at  the  XII.  Census,  was  consideraUy  undereetimated;  The  average 
number  was  computed  "by  using  13,  the  number  of  csTendar  months, 
as  a  divisor  into  the  total  of  the  average  numbers  rqx>rted  for  each 
month."  The  effect  d  this  method  is  shown  in  the  case  of  twelve 
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The  most  sigxiificant  fact  to  be  noted  concermng  the  rela- 
tion between  child  labor  and  immigration  is  the  large  pro^ 
portion  of  children  employed  in  factories  in  States  where 
there  is  practically  no  immigrant  population.  Children  of 
native-born  American  parents  are  drawn  into  the  mills  as  a 
substitute  for  immigrant  labor.  This  conclusion  is  derived 
from  Table  93,  showing  the  dependence  of  factories  upon 
child  labor  in  six  leading  manufacturing  States,  according 
to  the  recent  census. 

TABLE  93. 

FER  CBNT   OF  CHILDREN  UNDER   l6  EMPLOYED   IN  FACTORIES,   IN  TBS 
UNTTBD  STATES  AND  IN  SIX  LEADING  MANUFACTURING  STATES, 
1909,  AND  PER  CENT  OP  FOREIGN-BORN,   1910.^ 


Stote 

Per  cent  of  children 
to  all  wage-earners 

Per  cent  of  foreien- 

bom  to  total 

population 

United  States 

2.4 

14-7 

South  Carolina 

12.9 

II. 3 

3.5 

3.3 

1.5 
0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

31.5 
18.8 

Nortli  Carolina 

Massachusetts .  x 

Pftntisvlvania . ............... 

Illinois. .....,., 

21.4 
30.2 

New  York 

In  the  four  leading  manufacturing  States  of  the  North 
with  a  large  immigrant  population,  child  labor  holds  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  industxial  organization,  while  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  one  in  every  eight  or  nine  factory 
operatives  is  under  the  age  of  i6.  The  lowest  per  cent  of 
child  workers  is  in  New  York,  which  is  overrun  by  immi- 
grants, old  and  new. 

selected  industries,  where  the  average  number  computed  "as  an  abstract 
tmit  (Like  the  foot-pound)''  was  475473,  whereas  the  total  "computed 
on  the  basb  of  time  in  operation  would  have  exceeded  650,000, "  the 
variation  being  as  high  as  36  per  cent. — XII.  Census.  Manufactures^ 
Part  I.»  pp.  cvL,  ex.,  and  cxL 

^XIII,  Census,  vol.  viii.:    Manufactures,  pp.  27(^-271;  vol.  i:  Popur 
laHon,  pp.  161-162. 
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The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  manufactures  by  nativity  relate  to  the 
year  1900.    The  figures  are  given  in  Table  94. 

TABLE  94. 

DISTUBUnON,  BY  PAKBNT  NAnVITT  AND  COLOR,  OV  TBM  NUMBBX  OV 
CBILDRBN  OF  BOTH  8BXBS,  lO  TO  I5  TBARS  OP  AGB,  BNGAGBD  Df 
MANUFACTUBBS  AND  ICBCHANICAL  PURSUITS,  BT  GBOGRAPmCAL 
DIVISIONS,  1900.' 


Raoe  And  NativHy 

Con- 

tlnental 
United 
SUtes 

North 

Atlantic 
DiTiilon 

North 
Central 
DiYldon 

Wttrtem 
Diviikm 

Sooth 
Atlantic 
DiTiiion 

Sottth 

Central 

DlTiiioa 

Nttmber: 
White: 

Native  parents 
Foreifipii  parents 

114,881 

I59»679 
9.309 

46.534 

104.574 

493 

19.155 
44.796 

679 

1.696 

3.199 
388 

35.292 
4.172 

4.784 

12,304 
3.038 
3.065 

••  •  ■ 

Total 

Percent: 

White: 

Native  parents 
Foreign  parents 

Cdared. 

283.869 

40.5 

56.3 
3.2 

151,601 

30.7 
69.0 

0.3 

64,630 

39-6 

69.3 
I.I 

5,083 

31.4 
63.9 

5.7 

44.248 
79.8 

10.8 

18,307 

66.7 
16.6 
16.7 

•>#•  g 

Total 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

lOO.O 

lOO.O 

lOO.O 

In  the  country  at  large,  the  percentage  ratio  of  children 
of  each  nativity  employed  in  manufactures  corresponded  to 
the  percentage  of  all  breadwinners  of  the  same  nativityt 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.'  In 
other  words,  on  the  whole  the  foreign-bom  sent  to  the 
factories  no  more  than  their  quota  of  children.  There  is  a 
marked  difference,  however,  in  the  ratio  of  children  of  native 
parents  for  each  section  of  the  country:  in  the  South  the 

>  OeeupatioHS,  XIL  Census,  Table  LVIII.,  p.  dix. 

*The  per  cent  distribution,  by  parent  nativity  and  color,  of  petsoos 
of  all  ages  engaged  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  as  loUovs; 
irbite  of  native  parentage,  39.8  per  oent;  white  of  foreign  parentage, 
56.0  per  oent;  colored,  4.3  per  cent. — Ibid^f  Table  XXXVI.,  p.  cxiii* 


overwhelming  majority  of  factory  workers  under  i6  years 
oi  age  are  children  of  native  parents. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  age  distribution  of  children 
employed  in  factories.  The  Immigration  Commission  in  its 
study  of  households  of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  N(uth 
Atlantic  States  found  but  one  child  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  in  a  total  of  795  children  between  6aitd  13 years, and 
that  a  French-Canadian.  <  There  are  as  yet  no  comparable 
data  mora  recent  than  the  census  figures  for  1900.  The 
latter  are  presented  in  Table  95. 

TABLE  95. 
coROH^ou.  oPKumvsa  ondu  14  txus  of  tjat  at  taa  rmtcau, 

■UHUTACTDUXO  STATES,  1000.* 
State  Hnmbv 

NewB 


New  Hsi^ahin. . . 


Coanecticnt.. __ __ 

Rhode  Island 613 

Middle  Atiantic:  \ 

New  York. Jl 

New  Jersey. ti6 

PeonqrlTCDia. 311 

Sontbera:  I 

North  Carolina 3515 

Soath  rafnlina IO3 

Geort^ 3637 

Alabvns 160B 

While,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  absolute  ntimber  of 
children  employed  in  factories  is  greater  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South,  tiie  children  under  14  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  South  far  outnumber  those  of  the  same  age  in  the  great 
manufacturing  States  of  the  North.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  child-labor  laws  of  the  Northern  States. 

No  one  in  the  Northern  States  to-day  defends  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  in  factories.  In  the  Southern 
States,  however,  the  economic  needs  of  the  growing  manu- 
facturing industries  have  produced  eloquent  advocates  of 

■  RtporU  eftkt  ImmitratwM  CommiMim,  vd.  10,  Table  46,  p.  419. 
•  OceMpaUMs  at  Ikt  XII.  Cmsus,  TaUe  LXV.,  pp.  clzix.-cb(zxv. 
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child  labor  in  positions  of  injQuence.  >  Foreign-bom  wage- 
earners  are  a  negligible  factor  in  the  Southern  labor  market. 
The  growth  of  mantif acturing  industries  in  the  South  is 
restricted  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  population. 
In  order  to  extend  their  operations,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  South  must  resort  to  the  emplo}mient  of  children,  as 
did  their  predecessors  in  New  England  a  century  ago  before 
immigration  came  to  supply  the  needs  of  American  industry. 

This  situation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South. 
Absence  of  foreign  immigration  has  created  a  demand  for 
the  labor  of  native  American  children  in  the  canneries  and 
shoe  factories  of  rural  and  semi-urban  Missouri. 

The  rural  districts  of  Missouri  lost,  from  1900  to  1910, 
3.5  per  cent  of  their  population.  The  total  population  of  the 
State  increased  only  6  per  cent.  The  foreign-bom  in 
1910,  as  well  as  in  1900,  constituted  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  at  large,  and  oolyi.i  per  cent  of  the 
State  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  additions 
to  the  foreign-bom  population  through  immigration  since 
the  census  of  1900  averaged  only  1310  persons  annually, 
but  the  increase  was  concentrated  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  State  lost  in  ten  years 
8380  of  its  foreign-bom  population.'  The  statistics  of  the 
State  Labor  Bureau  show  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
working  children  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  towns  and  rural 
sections,  "which  can  be  traced  to  the  large  number  of  shoe 
factories  and  canneries  which  sprang  up,  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  dtiring  1908."  The  foreign- 
bom  labor  supply  in  those  sections  is  negligible.  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  offers  the  following  explanation  for 
the  increase  in  the  employment  of  children: 

*  "The  cotton  nulls  are  set  forth  ...  as  the  savior  of  the  people,  fe- 

HgioQsly,  educationally,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  physically.'' 

— Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  PoUHcal  and  Social  Science^ 

Supplement,  March,  1910.  A.  J.  McKelway :  The  Mill  or  ^  Farm,  p.  54. 

'*XIIL '  Census.    PopulaHon,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27,  61,  135,  149,  178  (com- 
puted). 
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The  increaae  in  mrkiiig  vniien  and  chndren  in  1908  over  1907,  shown 
by  these  statistics,  does  not  mean  that  conditions  are  sudi  that  those 
who  ought  to  remain  at  home  and  take  care  of  domestic  aSairs  must  go 
out  into  the  world  and  toil,  but  in  reality  is  due  to  an  incresee  in  the 
number  of  establishments  in  which  the  light,  delicate  touch  of  a  gentle 
hasdisneeded,  instead  of  Btrengtb,  endurance,  andmechanicallabor. . . . 
It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  while  the  canning  industry  of  Missouri 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  year  1908  was  probably  the  beat  the  State  has 
ever  had  in  this  line,  and  that  is  why  more  employees  were  needed. .  . . 
The  increase  in  child  tabor  was  not  due  to  the  stringency,  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  or  to  the  poorer  ccndition  of  the  masses,  but,  instead,  to 
an  indeased  demand  for  these  workers  tiam  the  new  canneties  and  shoe 
factories.  Both  these  lines  have  a  class  of  very  light  work,  suitable  only 
for  boys  and  girls,  which  does  not  pay  enough  weekly  for  older  persons. 
This  assertion  is  not  made  in  defence  of  child  labor,  butmeiiely  to  e:q)lain 
why  it  exists  in  canneries  and  shoe  factories. ' 

The  explanaticm  sounds  very  sinular  to  that  offered  in  the 
Southern  States.  *  It  accounts,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  canneries:  an  agricultural  oom- 
monity  is  the  natural  location  for  the  canning  industry, 
outside  labor  is  scarce  in  rural  districts  and  the  canning 
season  is  short.  No  local  advantage  for  the  shoe  factories, 
however,  exists  in  rural  Missouri.  The  centre  o£  the  shoe 
manufacturing  industry  is  Massachusetts,  which  in  1905 
contributed  45  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  United 
States.^  The  seat  of  the  shoe-manufacturing  industry  of 
Missouri  is  St.  Louis,  whose  output  increased  from  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  State  in  18991081  per  cent  in  1904.* 

*  lUporls  of  the  if  usouri  Bureau  of  Labor  SiaUsHci,  1909,  pp.  320-331. 
■"  The  cottcm  mills  were  the  most  powerful  opponents  [of  theLouisiana 

diild-labor  law],  ably  seconded  by  the  canning  industries.  To  hear  the 
representatives  of  both  these  industries,  one,  not  knowing  any  better, 
would  have  been  convinced  that  the  most  healthful,  remunerative,  edu- 
catiosal  [dace  in  the  entire  world  in  which  to  develop  children  was  in  a 
cotton  mill  or  an  ^ster  cannery.  One  furly  tingled  to  qiend  the  rest 
of  life  shucking  oysters  or  peeling  shrimp."  &q)plencnt,  AnnaU 
of  the  Am.  Acad.  t(f  PoUHcai  and  Sociai  Seiefue,  Maidi,  1909.  JcanM. 
Gfwdon:  The  Fonoard  Step  in  Louiiiana,  p.  163. 

>  Ceiuui  Report,  3la»ufaaures.  1905,  I^  I.,  p.  ccjoa. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  ccxxx.  and  ccxzxL  (computed). 
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The  principal  inducement  for  locating  new  shoe  factories  in 
rural  sections  of  Missouri  appears  to  be  the  availability  of 
cheap  labor  of  native  American  women  and  children,  who 
can  underbid  the  male  immigrants  employed  in  the  shoe 
factories  of  Massachusetts* 


"CHAPTER  XV 

9 

UkBGR,  ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  Lmnigration  Commission  has  made  the  statement 
that ''  the  recent  immigrant  has  not,  as  a  rule,  aflSliated 
himself  with  labor  unions,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  acquiring  work.  .  .  .  Where  he 
has  united  with  the  labor  organizations  he  has  usually 
refused  to  maintAin  his  membership  for  any  extended  period 
of  time,  thus  rendering  difficult  the  unionizing  of  the  occu« 
pation  or  industry  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. ''  This 
assertion  could  be  proved  only  by  a  statistical  study  of  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations.  It  is  a  characteristic 
fact  that  with  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  and  a  number  of 
State  labor  bureaus  we  have  no  compilation  of  the  total 
number  of  organized  workers  in  the  United  States  for  a 
series  of  years.'  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  subject 
is  scattered  in  the  published  reports  of  labor  conventions. 
The  inevitable  gaps  could  be  supplied  from  the  records  of 
labor  organizations.  The  Immigration  Commission,  how- 
ever, made  no  effort  to  secure  statistics  of  union  member- 
ship in  a  systematic  way  from  official  sources,  but  confined 
its  inquiries  in  the  main  to  the  heads  of  the  households 
covered  by  its  investigation.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
contains  data  concerning  3325  trade  unionists,  whereas  the 
total  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  for  1910  at  2,625,000. '  The  reports  of  the 
Commission  contain  a  few  fragmentary  data  on  the  member- 
ahip  of  labor  organizations,  apparently  obtained  from  their 

*  Reports  ojikt  Induskial  QmndssUmt  vol.  zvii.,  p.  xviiL 
•N9m  York  Labor  BuUOm,  Sqiteinber,  191I9  p.  418. 
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statistical  evidence  which  the  Immigration  Commission  has 
produced  in  support  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  attitude 
of  recent  immigrants  toward  trade  unions,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  upon  the  Commission's  own  showing  trade- 
unionism  is  as  strong  among  the  immigrants  as  among  the 
native  American  workmen.  The  ratio  of  organized  workers 
to  all  male  wage-earners  in  each  population  group  is  shown 
in  Table  96. 

TABLE  96. 

OSGAmZAlION  OF  NATIVB  AMD  DfMIGRAMT  LABOR.' 


Nativity  at  wage^arnert <SS5Sd 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White. 13.9 

Negro 17.9 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 14.  i 

Foreign-bom 13.4 

While  on  the  whole  trade-unionism  is  very  weak  in  the 
field  covered  by  the  investigation  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  practical  uniformity  of  the  percentages 
for  each  group  that  distinctions  of  birth,  race,  and  color  do 
not  explain  this  weakness. 

Ndther  could  a  line  be  drawn  in  respect  of  unionism  be- 
tween the  "  desirable  '*  immigrants  from  Northern  and  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  "undesirable  aliens  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe. "  This  fact  is  brought  to  light  by  the  com- 
parison in  Table  97  of  the  principal  immigrant  races  that  are 
represented  by  at  least  500  persons  each'  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Lnmigration  Commission.  On  the  whole,  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  union  men  among  the  "  undesirable  aliens" 
is  higher  than  among  the  immigrants  of  the  preferred  races. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i,  p.  417. 

*  Smaller  groups  have  been  omitted  because,  where  the  numbers  are 
small,  the  ratios  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  exceptional  circumstances 
and  local  conditions;  for  example,  the  highest  percentage  of  oiganised 
workmen,  xoo  per  cent,  was  found  among  the  Mexicans,  because  the 
investigators  of  the  Commission  chanced  to  come  across  56  Mexican 
miners  in  a  unionizod  mine. — Ibid.,  pp.  418-419. 
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TABLE  97. 


OIGAIIIIATION  or  DIMIGSAIIT  LABOK> 


French  Cai^fHifi*^ 

Eneiiflh 

IrabTT. 

Swedish.. 

Bohemian  and 
Gctuian.  ••••••••«•••• 

TotaL 

••Undeainiblt 

North  Italian 

Lithuanian 

Hebrew 

Ruthenian. 

I^ovak 

South  Italian 

Magyar 

P^i 

Total 


Toul 


573 
524 
724 

515 
537 

I,IOI 


3*974 


»"M 


881 

MO8 

761 

684 

1.706 

3,438 

I. 501 
3.280 


13,649 


NninMr 


'81 
1 

36 
51 


453 


3,106 


33.3 
16.6 
14.8 

J:l 

4.6 


II. 4 


35t 

39.3 

497 

35.3 

163 

21.4 

144 

21. 1 

358 

13.7 

10.5 

146 

9.7 

313 

9.5 

X6.6 


The  percent£^e  of  trade-tmionists  among  North  Italians  is 
nearly  three  times  as  high  as  among  native  Americans  of 
native  parentage;  the  Lithuanians  furnish  twice  as  many 
as  the  more  desirable  Englishmen;  the  Hebrews  twice  as 
many  as  the  Swedes;  the  Ruthenians  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Americans  of  native  stock;  even  the  South  Italians  can 
boast  a  percentage  twice  as  high  as  the  Germans;  the  Mag- 
yars and  the  Slovaks  march  in  front  of  the  Swedes;  and  the 
Poles,  who  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  of  undesirables 
from  Eastern  Europe,  still  outnumber  two  to  one  their  more 

*  Reports  of  Ike  ImmiiraUen  Commission^  voL  i,  p.  418. 
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favored  kinsmen,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians.  Con-< 
sidering  that  the  native  Americans  and  the  members  of  the 
races  which  contributed  most  largely  to  the  earlier  immi« 
gration  are,  as  a  rule,  engaged  in  higher  occupations,  where 
they  are  for  the  most  part  segregated  from  the  recent  immi- 
grants, it  is  dear  that  the  latter  could  not  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  organization  among  the  sldlled  men;  and  that  they 
have  not  been  an  obstacle  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cent immigrants  themselves  furnish  a  higher  percentage  of 
organized  workmen. 

As  usual,  when  the  facts  do  not  fit  its  theory,  the  Com« 
mission  seeks  to  qualify  the  plain  language  of  the  figures: 

These  figures  must  not»  however,  be  taken  as  representative  of  racial 
tendencies  except  in  a  few  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the  information 
shown  for  one  race  may  be  for  but  one  or  two  industries  in  which  the 
race  is  employed  and  which  are  so  controlled  by  labor  organications  that 
membership  in  the  labor  unions  is  necessary  to  secure  empbyment. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  race  or  several  races  may  be  employed  in  an  indus- 
try or  industries  in  which  no  labor*  unions  exist.  •  •  .  The  fact  that 
certain  races  are  most  extensively  employed  in  highly  unionized 
localities  and  industries  is  indicative  of  comparatively  greater 
asslmiTation  and  prpgressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  such 


The  Commission  thus  assumes  that  affiliation  of  immi- 
grants with  labor  organizations  is  a  sign  of  their  ''assimi- 
lation, ''  which  implies  that  organization  of  labor  is  a  native 
growth,  and  that  the  foreigner  merely  imitates  the  ways  of 
the  native.  This  view  has  no  foundation  in  the  history  of 
organized  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  is  that  the 
membership  of  most  of  the  labor  organizations  has  from 
their  inception  been  very  largely  foreign-bom. 

Historians  have  traced  the  embryo  of  labor  organization 
in  America  to  the  colonial  period.  Labor  organizations 
sprang  up  here  and  there  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Between  1825  and  1850  a  number  of 
labor  conventions  were  held.    But  all  labor  organizations 

*  Reports  cf  the  ImmigraUan  CommisHoH,  v6L  i,  p.  419. 
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before  the  Civil  War  were  ephemeral  and  soon  disintegrated. 
Their  effect  upon  economic  conditions  was  negligible.  > 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living  during  the  Civil  War  stimtdated 
organization  among  workmen.  Still  the  figtires  made  acces- 
sible by  the  research  of  Dr.  Fite  "plainly  caution  the 
present  generation  against  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
the  war-time  tmions;  they  were  ntmierous  and  bold  in 
leadership,  but  they  were  small  in  membership  and  em- 
braced only  a  smaU  part  of  the  labor  world. "' 

The  plan  of  the  X.  Census  comprised  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States.  The  statisti- 
cal data  collected  were  fragmentary.  The  development  of 
labor  organizations  up  to  1880  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

"  But  very  few  of  the  unions  reported  upon,  so  far  as  their 
age  could  be  learned,  have  had  a  long  existence.  The  his- 
tory of  unionism  in  most  cases  is  that  an  organization  is 
effected  tmder  the  stress  of  some  difficulty,  flourishes  for  a 
while,  and  then  dies  out,  to  be  brought  to  life  again  in  case 
of  urgent  need."* 

Five  years  later.  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  a  strong  labor 
sympathizer,  contrasting  the  British  with  the  American 
labor  organizations,  noted  with  regret  that  "in  the  United 
States  the  whole  movement  has  haxdly  reached  the  stage  of 
toleration."^ 

Official  inquiries  made  about  the  same  time  in  Illinois 
(1886)  and  New  Jersey  (1887)  established  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  trade-unionists  and  Knights  of  Lrabor  were 

*  Mass.  Report  an  StaHsUcs  of  Labor ^  1906,  "The  Inoorporation  of 
Trade  Unbns,"  Part.  III.,  pp.  131-134.  Frank  Tracy  Carlton.  The 
History  and  Problems  of  Organised  Labor ^  p.  41. 

*  Emerson  David  Fite:  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  dnring  ike 
Ckfil  War,  pp.  304-205. 

<  X. [Census,  vd.  xx.  Report  on  Trade  Societies  in  the  United  States,  p.  3. 

4 Richard  J.  Hinton,  "American  Labor  Organizations,"  The  North 
American  Review,  January,  1885,  p.  49.  An  official  report  for  the  same 
year  states  that  "trade  unions  in  America  are  in  their  infancy  yet.'* 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (i885;p.  so). 
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of  foreign  tnrth,  vhereas  the  native  Americans  contributed 
less  than  their  quota  to  the  membership  of  labor  organiza- 
tions.' This  fact  had  been  generally  known  before  from 
common  .observation.  In  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1884,  immigration  was 
held  directly  respondble  for  the  organization  of  labor  unions. 
The  writer  d  an  article  on  "Immigration  and  the  Labor 
Problem, ' '  after  stating  that  native  Americans  are  displaced 
by  laborers  "coming  from  countries  in  which  wages  are 
lower  than  our  standard"  and  where  the  standard  of  living 
is  therefore  lower,  goes  on  to  say  that 

to  the  American  laborer  of  twenty-five  or  thiilT  fears  since,  such  «a 
oocurrencc  would  bave  been  an  inconTenience  but  not  altogether  a  dis- 
aster. Failing  to  obtain  the  work  he  wanted  at  one  place  or  in  one  trade, 
1m  would  turn  to  another  and  yet  another,  until  he  had  found  Gomething 
by  which  he  could  Uve.  But  the  foreign-bom  operative  has  but  little 
of  this  cat-like  facility  of  falling  upon  his  feet.  He  knows  but  a  single 
trade;  often,  in  the  subdivision  of  mechanical  employments,  which  is 
almost  uniformify  prevalent  and  becoming  still  more  so,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that.  Thrown  oat  of  his  place,  be  must  find  another  almost 
precisdy  nmilar,  or  acquire  a  new  training  by  a  slow  and  painful  process, 
during  which  he  earns  little  or  nothing,  and  he  has  in  far  the  greattf 
number  of  cases  nothing  laid  up-  That  men  should  grow  desperate  and 
wicked  under  such  drcnmstances  is  not  surprimng.  That  they  should 
combine  in  leagues  of  various  Idmb;  limit  the  houts  of  labor,  or  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  ina  given  time;  refuse  towork  with  appren- 
tices, or  men  outside  of  their  own  associations;  strike,  and  agree  not 
only  to  remain  idle  themselves,  but  to  prevent  others  from  workii^; .  . . 
is  the  most  oatuial  thing  in  the  world.' 

Thus,  as  late  as  1884,  the  organization  of  labcr  unions  was 
decried  in  a  State  report  as  un-American,  the  work  of  foreign- 
ers grown  "desperate  and  wicked."  Ten  years  later  the 
Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  undertook  an  investigation  to 
disprove  that  view.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  the  early  90's  as  reSected  in  the  report 

■The  results  of  those  inquiries  are  given  in  the  Ajqxndis,  Table  XXII. 
'SfotHlh  Annual  Seporl  of  iht  Nev  JerteyBweau  of  Staliiliet  of  Labor 
ami  /NdwirMf  (18S4),  pp.  289-390. 
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of  the  Minnesota  Labor  Bureau,  >  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  day,  when  a  Congressional  commissionr^gards unionism 
as  a  manifestation  of  Americanism: 


It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  by  a  certain  ckss  of  writers  that 
American  trade  nniona  are  conspiracies  to  prevent  American  boys  from 
acquiring  skilled  crafts.  This  charge  has  been  most  clearly  stated  by 
the  Cenimy  Magaaine,  May,  1893.  It  says:  "Under  the  present  con- 
ditaons  of  trade  instruction  and  employment  in  this  country  the  Ameri- 
can boy  has  no  rights  which  organized  labor  is  bound  to  respect  He  la 
denied  instruction  as  an  apprentice,  and  if  he  be  taught  his  trade  in  a 
trade  school  he  is  refused  admission  to  nearly  all  trade  unions  and  is  boy- 
cotted  if  he  attempts  to  work  as  a  non-union  man.  The  questions  of  his 
character  and  skill  enter  into  the  matter  only  to  discriminate  against 
him.  All  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  are  controlled  by  foreigDers, 
who  comprise  the  great  body  of  their  members;  while  they  refuse  ad- 
mission to  the  trained  American  boy,  they  admit  all  foreign  applicants 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  training  or  skilL  In  fact  the  doors  of 
organized  labor  in  America,  which  are  dosed  and  barred  against  Ameri- 
can boys,  smog  open  wide  and  free  to  all  foreign-comers.  Labor  in  free 
America  is  free  to  all  save  sons  of  Americans."  The  same  magazine,  in  its 
issue  of  July,  1 893,  says:  **  They  (the  trade  unions)  areafraid  of  America's 
independent  ideas  in  their  unions,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  American 
workmen  are  not  so  servile  and  not  so  easily  led  as  the  more  ignorant 
foreign  worknien. "  * 

The  report  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  disprove,  by  figures  relative  to  Minnesota  labor 
unions,  the  statements  made  in  the  Century  articles.  It 
shows  that  in  the  three  large  cities  of  the  State  62  per  cent 
of  males  of  voting  age  at  the  census  of  1890  were  foreign- 
bom,  whereas  of  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists  who 
replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau,  58.54  per  cent  were 

*  Fowrth  Biennial  Report  of  ike  Minnesota  Buream  of  Labor  (1893-94), 
p.  175. 

'The  author  of  a  doctor's  dissertation,  submitted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  strongly  advocated  restriction  of  immi* 
gration,  to  ward  off  a  "peril**  which  threatened  American  labor  in  "the 
fact  that  our  trade  unions  are  almost  exclusively  controlled  by  fordgners 
•  .  •  incapable  by  long  oppression  in  the  industrial  slavery  of  Burope 
to  underhand  or  appreciate  the  true  dignity  or  interests  of  American 
labor.  '*•— Rena  M.  Atchison:    Un-American  ImmiffoHon^  p.  105. 
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bom  in  the  Umted  States  and  41 .46  per  cent  were  foreigc 
bom.  But  a  table  in  the  report  shows  ii  of  the  unions  wit 
more  than  62  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  members.  Thos 
trades  were  the  granite  cutters  with  70.09,  bricklayers  wit! 
72.1O9  tailors  with  100,  bakers  with  100,  carpenters  wit! 
75.75,  stonecutters  with  72.75,  blacksmiths  with  100  pe 
cent  of  foreign-bom  members. 

The  change  of  pubUc  sentiment  from  1894,  when  tin 
"ignorant  foreign  workmen"  were  accused  of  organizinj 
labor  unions,  to  1910,  when  the  ignorant  foreigners  wen 
accused  of  keeping  away  from  labor  unions,  is  symptomati< 
of  the  progress  of  organized  labor  during  the  intervening 
period.  In  1894,  when  the  ''ignorant  foreigners"  com- 
prised mainly  the  races  of  "the  old  immigration,"  trade 
unionism  was  still  weak;  after  eighteen  years  of  ''undesir- 
able immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe/' 
organized  labor  has  gained  in  numbers  and  won  public 
recognition. 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  strength  of  labor  organizations 
in  the  days  of  the  old  and  the  new  immigration  can  be  gained 
from  the  distribution  of  the  ntunber  of  existing  unions  by  the 
period  of  their  organizations,  as  shown  in  Table  98. 

Very  few  of  the  existing  unions  were  organized  prior  to 
1880.  The  work  of  organization  has  since  been  proceeding 
at  an  increasing  rate  of  speed.  During  the  first  decade  of 
the  new  immigration,  1 880-1 890,  more  tmions  were  organ- 
ized and  survived  than  throughout  the  whole  previous  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  the  next  decade,  1 890-1 900, 
when  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  first 
outran  "the  old  immigration,"  the  number  of  new  unions 
organized  in  five  of  the  six  States  (all  but  Illinois)  exceeded 
the  total  number  of  tmions  which  had  survived  from  pre- 
vious times.  But  the  greatest  success  rewarded  the  efforts 
of  umon  organizers  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Minoesota 
more  new  tmions  were  organized  since  1900  than  during  the 
whole  ninteenth  century.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  received  large  ae* 
cessions  to  their  population  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Thus  the  greatest  activity  in  the  field  of  organiza* 
tion  coincided  with  the  unparalleled  new  inunigratton  of 
the  past  decade. 

TABLE  98. 

NUlfBBE  AND  DAIB  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  ACTIVB  LABOR  UNIONS  IN  SIX 

INDUSTRIAL  STATES.' 


PBriod 


Total  ntimber: 
Prior  to  1880 
1880-1889.... 
1890-1899. . . 
Sinoe  1900. . . 

Annual  average 
1880-1889. . . 

1890-1899 

Since  1900. . . 


5 

i 


32 
116 

197 
658S 


12 

20 

73 


I 


24 
61 

108 

2854 


6 
II 
28 


I 


40 
126 
710 


13 
71 


65 


•••••• 


2$ 
28 
91  • 


40 

75 
241 

243 


8 

24 
30 


II 
62 

107 
I97« 

6 
II 
22 


The  aggregate  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  estimated  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  at  1,300,000  for  July  i,  1901.^    The  aggregate 

'  Compiled  from  Report  on  SiaUstics  of  Labor,  MassackuseUs^  1908^ 
pp.  185-186.  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUsHcs,  24th  Annual  Report^ 
1900,  p.  297.  Minnesota  Labor  Report,  1905-6,  p.  365;  tdid.,  1907-8,  p. 
83.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  lUinois,  1886,  p.  198; 
ibid,,  1 901,  p.  298.  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
HsUcs,  1909-1910,  p.  217.  32d  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor.       ■  Periods:  Up  to  1880;  1881-1890;  1891-1900;  1901-1908. 

» 1900-1908.       *  1900-1909.      *  1900-1908.      •  In  1900-1901 — 183. 

7  The  total  membership  of  entmierated  unions  was  estimated  at 
1,208,000,  to  which  was  added  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  191,100  for 
the  Knights  of  Labor  "  and  nnenumerated  oi^ganizations.  **  The  fcmfier 
were  at  the  time  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  the  Industrial  Commission 
believed  that  its  estimate  was  subject  to  a  probable  error  of  100,00a — 
Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xvii.,  p.  xiz. 
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membership  of  all  umons  in  1910  was  estimated  by  the  Nei 
York  Bureau  of  Labor  at  2,625,000  for  the  United  State 
and  Canada.'  Thus  in  nine  years  from  1901  to  1910,  wit 
their  unprecedented  immigration,  the  membership  of  la 
bor  organizations  doubled,  whereas  the  average  ntunbe 
of  wage-earners  employed  in  manufactures  increased  fron 

1899  to  1909  only  about  40  per  cent,*  the  number  0 
railway  emplojrees  from  1900  to  1910, 67  per  cent,'  etc. 

The  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic 
since  1 897  furnish  a  record  of  the  annual  increase  or  decrease 
of  union  membership,  which  permits  of  a  comparative  stud] 
of  the  relation  between  trade-tmionism  and  immigration 
New  York  State  is  the  receptacle  of  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  ''the  new  immigration. "    New  York  Cit} 
is  a  temporary  stopping-place  for  many  a  stranded  immi- 
grant lacking  the  funds  for  continuing  his  journey  to  final 
destination.    The  evil  effects  of  immigration,  if  such  they 
be,  must  appear  in  aggravated  form  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    The  relation  between  union  membership  and  immi* 
gration  is  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  XX.  ^   The  curves 
representing  trade-union  membership  and  the  immigration 
of  breadwinners'  run  almost  parallel,  showing  that  union 

>  New  York  Labor  BulUHn,  Sept.,  1911,  p.  418. 

*  XIII.  Census,  volume  viii.  Manufactures,  p.  340.  The  real 
increase  of  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  is  smaller,  because  the 
number  for  1910  is  the  average  of  12  monthly  pay-rolls,  whereas  in 

1900  the  average  number  was  computed  "by  using  12,  the  number  of 
calendar  months,  as  a  divisor  into  the  total  of  the  averagie  numbers 
reported  for  each  month."  The  effect  of  this  change  of  method  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  twelve  selected  industries,  where  the  average  number 
computed  "as  an  abstract  unit  Qike  the  foot-pound)"  was  475.473» 
whereas  the  total  "computed  on  the  basis  of  time  in  operation  would 
have  exceeded  6501000, "  the  variation  being  as  high  as  36  per  cent.-* 
XII.    Census.    Manufactures,  Part  I.,  pp.  cvL,  ex.,  cxi. 

<  Interstate  G>mmeroe  Commission.  Twenty-third  Annual  Eeport 
ef  ike  SlaHsUa  of  Railways,  pp.  33-34. 

4The  figures  from  which  the  latter  is  plotted  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  Table  XXIII. 

•  AH  immigrants  save  those  that  have  "no  occupation  Onduding 
and  children), "  in  ofiSdal  terminology. 
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membership  rises  and  falls  as  immigration  rises  and  Calls. 
The  New  York  statistics  thus  disprove  the  oondusion  of  the 

DUGIAM  XX. 


2X    IrfJboriiiilQamamberili^iatheSUteof  NewTofkiiiqiiilMro^ 

imiiiigraiit  braad-winners  dettbisd  for  the  State  of  New  ToriE 

end  coBuMaed  liupoits  end  eipocte  throni^  ttie  poet  of 

New  Tofk.  1897-1910. 


dgration  Commission  that ''  his  (the  recent  immigrant's) 
availability  and  his  general  characteristics  and  attitude  have 
constituted  a  passive  opposition  which  has  been  most 
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efEective.  "■  The  third  curve  represents  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports  through  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
import  and  export  trade  of  New  York  gives  employment, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  city.  It  feeds  tbo  traffic  ctf  all  railways  in  the  State 
with  terminals  in  New  Yotk,  The  fluctuations  of  the  export 
trade  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  business 
ffltuation  in  the  State  erf  New  York.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  carve  of  union  membership  follows  very  dosdy  the 
curve  <A  foreign  trade.  The  fluctuatitms  of  union  member- 
ship accordingly  depend  upon  the  business  situation.  The 
latter  Hlcewise  determines  the  fluctuations  of  immigration. 
The  harmonious  movement  of  immigration  and  organiza- 
tion among  workers  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
both  are  stimulated  by  badness  prosperity  and  discouraged 
by  business  d^pi^sston. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  however:  given  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  past  decade,  would  not  the  progress  d 
trade-unionism  have  been  greater  "without  the  availability 
of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply"?  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  furnished  by  the  comparative  statistics  of  union 
membership  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Kansas  for  1900- 
1909.  While  New  York  has  received  great  numbers  of 
immigrants  during  this  period,  the  ratio  of  foreign-bom  in 
Kansas  has  been  steadily  decreasii^  since  1880:  in  the 
latter  year  the  ratio  was  11  per  cent,  in  1910  only  8  per 
cent.  The  proportifm  M  foreign-bom  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  the  population  of  Kansas  was  only  a  per 
cent.*  At  the  same  time  Kansas  has  shared  in  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  period,  as  witnessed  by  the  amounts 
paid  out  in  wages  to  factory  operatives  in  1899  and  1909, 
shown  in  Table  99.  While  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
at  large  amounted  to  71  per  cent  and  in  New  York  City  to 

*  Raports  of  ii«  /imiiifroJMin  OmmisAM,  voL  i.,  p.  541. 
■  5ta«uiwiil  AhOraa,  1910,  Tmble  35,  p.  53.    XlII,  Cnuiu.    Po^irfo- 
Aom,  voL  i.,  p.  817;  voL  ti.,  p.  669. 
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65  per  cent,  in  Kansas  it  reached  100  per  cent.  Tbe 
comparative  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  New  York  and 
Kansas  in  1900-1909  must  accordingly  reveal  the  effects  of 


TABLE  99. 

TOTAL  WAGBS  PAID  TO  FACTOKY  OPERATIVBS  IN  TBB  UNTISD  STATBS  AMD 

IN  TBE  STATBS  OF  NSW  YORK  AND  KANSAS  (kiLLlONS  OF 

dollars),  1899  AND  1909.' 


X899 

1909 

Ptaeent 
ofiiicreaM 

United  States 

New  York 

3008 

337 
13 

3427 

557 

26 

71 

65 

100 

industrial  expansion  upon  the  progress  of  oi^ganization 
among  the  wage-earners,  with  and  without  the  availability 
of  the  recent  immigrant. 

Table  100  shows  the  ratio  of  organized  workers  in  each 
of  the  two  States  to  its  total  urban  population.'  The 
relative  number  of  organized  workmen  is  higher  in  New 
York  with  a  large  and  growing  immigrant  population 
drawn  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  than  in  Kansas 
with  a  small  and  decreasing  foreign-bom  population. 
Prior  to  the  recent  crisis  the  percentage  of  organized 
workmen  in  New  York  was  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in 
Kansas.  The  industrial  depression  of  1909  reduced  the 
percentage  of  organized  workmen  in  New  York,  while  in 
Kansas  the  year  1908  was  a  record  year  for  labor  organiz- 
ations. Yet  even  then  the  proportion  of  organized  work- 
men  in  New  York  remained  higher  than  in  Kansas. 

^  XIIJ.  Centus,  vol.  viiL    Manufactures^  Table  III,  pp.  543,  543. 

*  Urban  population  is  defined  by  the  census  as  "that  restdixig  in  cities 
and  other  incorporated  places  of  3500  inhabitants  or  more."  (XIIL 
Census,  voL  i.  Papulation,  p.  53.)  The  population  for  1900  is  that 
enumerated  by  the  census.  The  urban  population  for  each  subsequent 
year  is  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  method  followed  by  the  United 
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CBNT  RATIO  OV  ISADB-UNION  MBMBSSSHIF  TO  XntBAN  VOPDLATIOX 
HI  NBW  YORK  AND  KANSAS,  I9OO-I9O9.' 


Yev 

New  York 

KaniM 

1 

X900 

4.6 

19 

I90I 

5-2 

«.3 

190a 

5.8 

2.t 

1903 

6.7 

3.6 

1904 

6.4 

3.0 

1905 

6.1 

3.0 

1906 

6.3 

3.8 

1907 

6.6 

3.9 

1908 

5.5 

5.2 

1909 

5-3 

4.4 

The  preceding  ratios  may  be  affected  by  the  character  of 
the  urban  population  in  the  two  States:  if  the  proportion  of 
wage-earners  to  the  whole  population  in  New  York  was 
higher  than  in  Kansas,  the  difference  might  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  higher  percentage  of  organized  workmen. 
These  doubts  are  resolved  by  Diagram  XXL,  which  shows 
for  each  State  the  ratio  of  union  membership  to  the  ntun- 
ber  of  industrial  wage-earners  at  the  XIL  Census.  *  The 
curve  for  New  York  runs  throughout  the  whole  period 
above  that  for  Kansas. 

These  differences  are  by  no  means  accidental.  In  the 
early  period  of  trade-unionism  in  the  United  States,  when  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  "foreign''  plant  and  denounced 
as  "un-American,"  contemporary  observers  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  aloofness  of  the  native  American  wage-earners 
from  labor  organizations  by  their  "indisposition  to  identify 
themselves  permanently  with  any  class.  ** 

Tbe  foreign  workman  has  the  tradition  of  many  generatioos  and  the 
walls  of  caste  to  restrain  him  within  certain  limits  as  to  his  occupation; 

States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  adding  to  the  population  of  the  preceding 
year  one  tenth  of  the  increase  from  1900  to  1910. 

« See  Appendix,  Table  XXIV.  ^Ibid. 
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Hflie  imlioii  m«oib«ili^  In  the  itetet  of  Hew  Todc  and 
XansMy  X900-  X909 ;  P«r  cant  ntio  to  the  muiibir  ef  in* 
dMMal  wafe-€ttiMn  in  xgooii 
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be  has  no  pOBsibnities  beyond  a  given  spbere,  and  is  trained  and  de- 
veloped within  it  Thus  envizoned,  his  career  and  ambitions  lie  in  the 
paths  his  fathers  have  trod,  and  his  associations  with  his  fellow  craftsmen 
make  the  trade  anion  his  natural  and  necessary  place.  Transported  to 
this  country  he  brings  his  feelings  for  the  union  and  his  dasB  associa- 
tions with  him  as  a  habit.  But  the  American  mechanic's  boy  is  bom  to 
no  conditions  in  life  from  which  he  may  not  rise,  o^  hope  to  rise,  or 
which  at  least  he  may  not  abandon  for  better  or  worse.  All  the  pre- 
o^ts  of  the  schools  and  teachings  of  observation  suggest  other  ways  of 
making  a  living,  or  at  least  other  avenues  in  life,  than  those  of  his 
father." 

In  a  later  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau 
the  unstable  character  of  trade  unions  in  New  England  up 
to  1880  is  explained  by  the  fact  ''that  early  New  England 
workmen  seldom  r^;arded  their  condition  as  journeymen  as 
likely  to  be  permanent.  They  nearly  all  looked  forward 
with  some  d^;ree  of  hope  to  a  time  when  they  would  becoine 
employers.  "• 

This  condition  still  exists  in  smaller  communities  where 
many  of  the  native  American  wage-earners  are  home-own- 
ers,' and  in  ootmtry  districts  where  the  factory  workers  are 
drawn  from  the  farms  of  the  neighborhood.  As  a  result,  we 
find  labor  better  organized  in  New  York  City  with  a  high 
percentage  of  recent  immigrants  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  predominantly  native 
population. 

In  Table  loi,  the  distribution  of  male  trade*union  mem* 
bership  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  remainder  of 
the  State  is  presented  in  parallel  colunms  with  the  distribu* 
tion  of  male  breadwinners  in  non-agricultural  pursuits* 

In  New  York  City  one  half  of  all  breadwinners  in  1900 
were  foreign-bom,  whereas  in  the  remainder  of  the  State 
three  fourths  were  of  native  birth.  At  the  same  time  New 
Vork  City  had  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  trade- 


'  Jkmrik  Annwd  Riparl  ng  the  IttiHais  Bwwm  4^  SkUisHcs  rf  Labor 
<lS86),  p.  328. 

•  Massachusetts  Labor  BtOain,  No.  xo^  April,  1899,  p.  55. 
a  Pratt,  to;,  dl.,  p.  99. 
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TABLE  loi. 


COIfPAlAtrrB  UNION  MBIIBBR8BIP  IN  TBB  STATE  OT  NBW  YORK  AND 

TBB  Cmr  OP  NBW  YORK,  IQOa' 


^Svidon 

Unioo  acmbetthip 
(male) 

If  ale  braadwiaiian  in  acm- 
peroent 

Pcroeot 

AU 
Nativitiat 

F6raigii-bom 
Ratio  to  total 

State 

234 
146 

88 

100 
62 

38 

100 
56 

44 

New  York  City 

1^ 

Outdde  of  New  York  City 

umon  membership .  The  margin  in  favor  of  New  York  City 
would  be  still  greater  if  instead  of  all  breadwinners  indus- 
trial wage-earners  alone  were  considered,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  being  larger  outside  of  the  great  cities  than  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  300,000.* 

The  figures  are  for  the  year  1900,  The  conditions  have 
not  changed  since,  as  appears  from  Table   loa   on   p. 

343- 

The  membership  of  the  trade  unions  in  New  York  City 
more  than  doubled  from  1900  to  1910,  whereas  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  it  increased  by  less  than  three  fifths. 
This  difference  was  not  due  to  a  proportionate  increase  of 
the  population  of  New  York  City  compared  with  the  urban 
population  of  the  remainder  of  the  State:  while  the  popu* 
lation  of  New  York  City  increased  somewhat  faster  than 
the  urban  population  outside  of  New  York  City,  the  relative 
number  of  organized  workers  in  New  York  City  increased 
still  faster.  The  figures  furnish  uimiistakable  evidence  ol 
greater  progress  of  trade  unions  at  the  gate  of  the  United 
States,  parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  foreign-bom  popu- 

*  Rspori  cf  ike  New  York  Bwmu  ef  Laher  SlaiisUcs,  1910,  voL  B.,  pp. 
Rlix.,  L,  15.   OuupaUoHS.  XII,  Census,  Tables  41  and  43. 

•Hoarwich,  loe.  cU..  Jownal  of  PoUHeal  Economy,  April,  1911, 

p.  334- 
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TABLB  I02. 


COICPASATIVB  UNION  IIBIIBBRSHIP  IN  TBB  STATB  OP  NSW  YORK  AND  Of 

THS  CITY  OP  NBW  YORK,  I90O-I9IO.' 
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Union  membership: 
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1900 
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91 
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58 
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63 

37 

<i             «i 
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Uxban  population: 

1900 
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36 

i«             « 

I9IO 

xoo 

34 

Foreign-bom  white: 

Ratio  to  urban 

population. 

1900 

37 

«3 

I910 

40 

23 

lation,  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  where  dght 
ninths  of  the  population  are  American-bom. 

Still,  the  strength  of  organized  liabor  is  measured  above 
mere  numbers  by  its  ability  to  marshal  its  forces  in  con- 
tests •ver  terms  of  emplojrment.  The  strike  statistics 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  do  not  extend  to  the  period  prior  to  1881,  but  there 
are  official  figures  for  Massachusetts  going  as  far  back  as 
183O9  and  for  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  1835.  '^be  data  are 
presented  in  Table  103  on  the  next  page: 

^  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUsHcs,  1910,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
xlix.,  h,  15.  XIII.  Census.  PopulaHon,  vol.  i.,  pp.  179, 191  (computed). 
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TABLB 

103. 

),  I83O-I905,  AMI 

>  FKHNSTIaVAllIAA 

x835-i9< 

M«..ch«tU 

FnotylYaaia 

Period: 
Prior  to  1880. 

2774 
III 

152 

1       rolal 

• 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  incompleteness  of  the 
ports  of  early  strikes,  we  see  once  more  from  the  figures  for 
two  of  the  leading  industrial  States  that  in  the  days  of  "the 
old  immigration''  the  labor  movement  was  negligible:  the 
average  number  of  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  during  one  year 
sinoe  1881  exceeds  the  total  for  the  preceding  half-<:entury. 

In  order  to  trace  the  effect ,  if  any,  of  the  new  immigration 
upon  the  strike  movement,  the  period  1896^1905,  when 
immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  became 
predominant,  is  next  compared  with  the  ten-year  period 
next  preceding. 

Table  104  shows  an  increase  of  the  number  of  strikers  in 
general,  and  of  organized  strikers  in  particular.  Takingthe 
number  of  industrial  wage-earners  in  1890  as  the  average 
for  1886-1895  and  the  number  in  1900  as  the  average  for 
1896^1905,  we  find  an  increase  of  34  per  cent';  the  annual 
average  number  of  strikers  increased  at  the  same  time 
29  per  cent,  and  the  annual  average  of  organized  strikers 
38  per  cent.     In  other  words .  the  strike  movement  k^t 

*  Eleoenth  Annual  Report  cf  (he  Bureau  rf  Labor  StaUsHes  rf  Massa^ 
chuseUs,  1880,  p.  65.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Internal  Affairs  ej 
Pennsyhania,  Part  III.,  Industrial  StaHstks,  1880-1881,  p.  388. 
Tweniy-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1906,  pp.  492- 

495- 

*Hottrwich,  loc  dt.  Journal  of  Political  Economy^  March,  I9il» 
p.  213. 
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TABLE  104. 


AND  mUIGRATION  OV  BRBADWINNBKS  BT  DBCBNMXAL  FttRIODS, 

I886rl905.» 
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287 

59 
57 
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39.6 

PI 

pace  with  the  growing  number  of  industrial  wage-earners. 
The  percentage  of  unsuccessful  organized  strikes  decreased. 
The  movement  was  apparently  not  affected  dther  by 
the  increase  of  immigration,  or  by  the  change  in  its  racial 
make-up. 

Immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  at 
times  acted  as  strike  breakers,  but  so  have  native  Ameri- 
cans.' In  1904,  during  the  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  Ala- 
bama district,  "the  operators  brought  in  Magyars,  Slovaks, 
Greeks,  Servians,  Italians,  and  Finns,  as  weil  as  naUtoe 
whUes^  as  strike  breakers.'*'     It  is  a  matter  of  common 

479,  and  Table  V,  pp.  490-491.  Reports  of  Qie  Cammtssumer-General  cf 
Immiiralian,  19(^-1905.  Swnmary  rf  Commerce  and  Finance,  June 
I903f  pp.  4433-4433.  SUUisHcal  Ahstraa  of  the  Uniled  States,  1910,  p- 
346,  Table  150. 

*In  the  big  strike  of  1877  "many  American  giris,  it  was  said,  acted 
as  strike  breakers,  replacing  Bohemian  women.  *'  In  the  dgar  industry, 
in  geneial,  "when  immigrant  women  went  on  strike  they  were  replaced 
with  comparative  ease  by  American  girls. ''--^ISepof^csflFofiMiiaii^  Child 
Wage-E<vners  in  the  United  States,  voL  ix.,  p.  199-301. 

*  Reports  of  ike  Immigration  Commission,  voL  9,  p.  197.  In  1906, 
"  during  the  strike  [of  the  miners  of  Birmingham],  considerable  numbers 
of  immigrants  were  brought  in  as  strike  breakers,  but  in  not  so  great  a 
proportion aanative  whites  from  other  coal-mining  sections."   — Ibid., 
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knowledge,  however,  that  in  many  strikes  of  national 
dimensions,  most  of  the  participants  wete  iiomigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  given  expression  to  the 
popular  condemnation  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  immigrants  for  their  alleged  "tractabtlity"  and 
thdr  ''willingness  seemingly  to  accept  indefinitely  without 
protest  certain  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. "  *  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  criticism  was  directed  against 
English  immigrants  when  they  were  among  the  "new 
immigration."  The  following,  from  a  labor  paper  published 
in  1845,  has  a  familiar  sound: 

Capital  is  striving  to  fill  the  country  with  foreign  workmen. 
Enzlish  workmen,  whose  abject  condiHon  in  their  awn  country  has  made 
them  tame,  suhnUsswe  and  "peaceable  orderly  citizens";  that  is,  work  14 
and  16  hours  per  day,  for  what  capital  sees  fit  to  give  them,  and  if  it  is 
not  enough  to  provide  them  a  comfortable  house  to  shelter  their  wives 
and  children  and  furnish  them  with  decent  food  and  clothes,  why  they 
must  live  in  cellars,  go  himgry  and  ragged.' 

To-day  the  complaint  against  the  immigrants  from  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europe  who  are  "mainly,  unskilled 
laborers,"  is  that  "on  the  whole"  they  "have  not  shown 
the  same  readiness  to  join  trade-unions  ...  as  have  those 
coming  from  the  older  immigration  from  the  north  and  west 
of  Europe.  "^  In  general,  as  shown,  the  supposed  connec- 
tion between  trade-unionism  and  the  points  of  the  compass 
is  not  sustained  by  the  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission. In  regard  to  unskilled  laborers,  in  particular,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "on  the  whole"  they  are  not 
eligible  "to  join  trade-unions,"  the  latter  being  confined 
mainly  to  skilled  crafts. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  certain  theorists  to  idealize 

'  Rgparts  of  the  ImmizraHon  Commission,  vol.  i »  pp.  531 » 54i-  Jenks 
and  Lauck,  loc  ciL,  pp.  191,  206-307. 

'  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  vol.  viiL,  1840- 
1S60.     Voice  of  History t  Fitchbuig,  Massachusetts,  Oct  9, 1S45. 

» Jenks  and  Lauck,  ^.  at,,  p,  207. 
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the  trade-tmion  in  tbe  abstract  as  the  economic  orgaxiization 
of  "the  working  dass."  The  craft  union,  as  it  exists  in 
real  lif e»  not  in  theory,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  mediae- 
val guild:  its  object  is  to  assure  work  to  its  members.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  it  seeks  to  limit  the  niamber  of 
competitors.' 

To  criticise  individual  union  leaders  for  this  attitude  is  to 
betray  a  misconception  of  the  essence  of  the  craft  union: 
its  ezdusiveness  is  not  an  "abuse/*  it  is  a  policy.  To 
organize  "the  working  class"  is  not  the  aim  of  the  trade 
union.*      It  strives  only  to  organize  as  many  fellow-crafts- 

'  Tbe  policy  of  fhe  flint-glass  workeri' union  18  thus  deacT^  In  the 
Reports  tf  the  Industrial  Commissioth  vol.  xv.,  p.  325:  "Being  a  highly 
skilled  trade,  it  is  not  troubled  by  the  immigration  of  nnakiHed  laborers. 
Those  who  come  to  this  ooontiy  are  mainly  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  where  they  have  learned  their  tnule.  There  are  two 
considerations  which  restrict  the  entrance  of  immigiants.  First,  the 
initiation  fee  imposed  by  the  union.  This  fee  was  formerly  $100  for 
foreigners,  and  $3  for  Americans.  The  fee  has  been  reduced  to  $50  for 
foreigners,  the  American  fee  remaining  at  $3.  There  is  an  opinion  In 
the  union  that  this  extreme  discrimination  against  foreigners  is  not 
advantageous,  as  it  compels  them  to  enter  non-union  shops  instead  of 
joining  the  union.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the  fact  in  at  least  one 
large  non-union  establishment  manned  mainly  by  foreigners. "  In  this 
case  discrimination  was  practised  against  highly  skilled  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  usually  classified  as  "desirable.  *' 

'The  philosophy  of  trade-unionism  is  expressed  without  equivocation 
In  the  following  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Roe,  repre- 
senting the  railway  brotherhoods,  before  the  committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization: 

**  Mr,  Roe,  I  take  this  position,  without  any  hesitancy  at  all,  that  as  I 
see  it,  the  influx  displaces  the  workman  of  this  country,  the  wage-earner, 
and  causes  a  competition  for  his  position,  increases  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  work.  This  brought  into  existence  the  organizations,  drove 
men  together.  They  had  to  get  into  the  organizations  to  give  them 
power  to  maintain  their  position,  to  save  the  comforts  of  their  homes, 
and  if  you  say  that  is  a  good  thing,  well  and  good. 

*'  Mr,  Sabath,  It  is  a  good  condition:  oiganization  is  a  good  con' 
dition,  and  if  they  are  responsible  for  any  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  woridngmen,  then  they  are  entitled  to  thanks. 

*'  Mr,  Roe,    A  better  condiHon  would  he  one  that  would  not  require  the 
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men  as  are  necessary  to  control  the  trade.  There  is  no  jdace 
for  the  unskilled  laborer  in  the  trade-union  of  the  prevailing 
type.  There  are  situations  where  the  interests  of  the  craft 
union  may  be  antagonistic  to  organization  among  the  un- 
skilled, as  has  been  exemplified  in  the  recent  Lawrence  strike. 
The  United  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Golden  is  president,  for  many  jrears  previous  to  the 
strike,  had  at  Lawrence  an  organization  confined  to  the 
skilled  men  in  the  mills.  It  was  easy  for  the  mill  owners  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  few  skilled  men,  who  were  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  labor  force.  They  were 
willing  to  remain  at  work.  The  demands  of  the  thousands 
of  unskilled  workers,  however,  could  not  be  satisfied  with* 
out  a  greater  finandal  sacrifice  than  the  mill  owners  were 
prepared  to  make.  The  suspension  of  work  caused  by  the 
strike  of  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  was  an  injury  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers'  Union,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
success  of  the  strike.  Viewing  the  controversy  not  ttom  an 
altruistic,  but  from  a  business  point  of  view,  they  naturally 
sided  with  the  mill  owners  against  the  strikers,  ''comforted 
that  the  whirligig  of  time  was  bringing  them  around  as  bul- 
warks of  conservatism  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  employers."' 
This  diversity  of  economic  interests  of  the  aristocracy  of 
skilled  labor  and  of  the  masses  of  unskilled  men,  women,  and 
children  accounts  for  the  fact  that  ''the  English-speaking 
labor  men  have  not  been  urged  by  such  a  missionary  zeal 
toward  the  recent  immigrants  as  should  have  been  theirs 
on  human  grotmds  no  more  than  on  the  basis  of  sound  associ* 
ation  among  the  whole  labor  force. "' 

arzanitaUon;  would  not  make  the  orsanizatioo  necessaiy.  A  letter 
condition woM  he oMwherehaixntCODditw^ 

were  sucfa  that  organisation  of  labor  for  these  purposes  was  nttnecessary,*' 
— ^Hearings  before  the  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Natqmliiation, 
House  of  Repfesentatives,  Sirty-first  Congress,  p.  356. 

« Robert  A.  Woods:  "The  Clod  Stirs,"  The  Survey,  Maidi  x6,  I9xa» 
pp.  1930-X931. 
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Discussing  the  possibilities  of  org] 
unskilled,  a  student  of  oiganized  laboi 

The  imm^^rant  is  turaally  accustomed  to  so 
ntioa.  He  is  not  as  individualistic  as  is  the  t^ 
be  organiced  with  others  into  labor  unions; 
immigrants  from  a  variety  of  birthplaces  are  tl 
ing  union  is  usually  strong,  coherent,  and  easil; 
enthusiastic  leaders.  The  McKees  Rocks  str 
iUustmtion  of  the  solidarity  of  the  unslrilled  ^ 

On  the  home  training  of  Italian  is 
sation  the  report  of  the  Immigration  i 
interesting  material,  which  unfortuna 
garded  in  its  conclusions. 

In  xeoent  years  the  labor-union  movement  I 
laige  proportions  among  the  industrial  as  well  a 
of  Italy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  activities  of  tt 
advance  wages  in  both  fields.  In  1907,  acoon 
iico  for  1905-1907,  there  were  2950  industrial 
with  a  total  of  362,533  members.  From  1901 
were  3032  industrial  strikes,  involving  621,7 
various  years  from  63  to  80  per  cent  of  the  1 
''successful"  or  ''partly  successful.'** 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  th 
progress  of  organization  among  farm  1 
counteipart  in  the  United  States.  The 
in  Table  105  show  that  even  the  despise 
laborer  is  capable  of  organization  and  a 

On  the  labor  movement  in  Russia 
statistics  from  Russian  official  sources 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1905, 
and  strikes  were  treated  as  conspiracies 
the  revolution  the  severity  of  the  la^ 
short  time,  but  with  the  suppression  o: 
old  repressive  policy  was  resumed.    Ti 


*  Carlton:  toe.  dL.  pp.  346-^7. 
^Rep&rtuffikelmmiiraiitm  Cotmmssiath  ^^ 
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TABLE  105. 


AGXICX7LTUSAL    LABOR    UNIONS    AND    STUKBS    AMONG    AGRICULTUIAL 

LABORERS  IN  ITALY.' 


Geographical 

Local  ttnlona,  1901 

Strikes,  ipoi  to  i904iBcliisiTe 

Number 
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Number 

Northern  Italy. . . . 
The  rest  of  the 
Sagdom 

289 
IOI4 

493«4 
2^,629 

701 

4<H 

171.9x1 
3XS.s»9 

Total 

I3Q3 

278.513 

1105* 

487.140 

tunity  the  wage-wamers  of  the  Russian  Empire  had  to  show 
their  capacity  for  organization  and  concerted  action  was  in 
1905.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Russian 
government,  the  total  number  of  strikers  in  factories  and 
mines  during  the  year  1905  was  2,915,000.  This  figure  does 
not  indude  the  railways  and  the  postal-telegraph  service, 
which  were  completely  paralyzed  by  the  strikes  of  1905.' 
According  to  the  census  of  1897,  the  total  number  of 
railroad  employees,  exclusive  of  administrative  officials, 
was  682,000  and  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
postal-telegraph  service,  exclusive  of  higher  officials,  was 
75,000.^  The  total  number  of  strikers  for  the  year  1905 
may  therefore  be  consen/mively  estimated  at  3,672,000. 
The  highest  number  of  strikers  recorded  in  the  United 
States  for  any  one  year  between  1881  and  1905  was  533,000, 
in  1902.'  The  strikes  in  the  factories  of  the  Russian  Empire 
in  1905  affected  32.6  per  cent  of  all  establishments  under 

'  Rgfarts  of  (he  ImmizraHon  Commission,  vol.  4,  Table  i7(oQnden8ed}. 

'Of  the  1 1 05  strikes  among  agricultuxal  laborers  a  laige  majority 
were  reported  as  sucoessf til  or  partly  successful. 

«  BuUeHn  cf  ike  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86:  L  M.  Rttbmow,  Foreiim 
SiaUsUcal  PMicalions,  Russia,  p.  284. 

*  PrimierlUceiuemetUGSHiralde  la  Population  deVEm^  do  Russia, 
1897,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  II,  250-251. 

•  SkUisHeal  Abstract  of  ike  Umied  Siaies,  1909,  p.  24a 
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factory  inspection,  comprising  60  per  cent  of  all  wage- 


I 

The  strikes  in  the  Russian  Empire  drew  together  wage- 
earners  of  all  those  nationalities  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  our  inunigration  from  Russia:  Hebrews,  Poles,  Lithuan- 
ians, Russians,  and  Ruthenians  (South  Russians). 

It  is  evident  that  a  good  n:iany  of  the  immigrants  from 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy  bring  with  them  an  tmderstand- 
ing  of  the  aicns  of  organized  labor.  These  ixnmigrants  serve 
as  a  nucleus  of  organization  among  their  countrymen.'  This 
fact  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  tiie  American 
public  in  the  recent  strikes  of  the  garment  workers  and 
textile  mill  operatives. 
'  Prom  all  available  data  it  is  dear  that  if  organized  labor 

in  the  United  States  has  not  succeeded  in  welding  together 
a  majority  of  the  wage-earners  and  in  securing  for  them  a 
^  greater  ^hare  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  fault  is 

^  not  with  immigration  in  general,  nor  with  immigration  from 

t  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  particular.     Race  pre- 

judice, which  the  coming  of  the  immigrant  has  increased 
among  the  English-speaking  workers  is  considered  by  some 
writers  among  the  contributory  causes  which  have  retarded 
^  the  development  of  unionism  in  this  country.'     The  pri- 

i  mary  cause,  however,  is  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 

'  human  skill,  which  is  taking  the  ground  from  the  craft  union. 

I  Since  the  unskilled  labor  which  has  superseded  the  labor  of 

?:  the  skilled  mechanic  is  performed  by  recent  immigrants,  the 

)  breakdown  of  the  old  organization  is  conceived  by  the  trade- 

unionist  as  the  effect  of  recent  immigration.    This  view  is 
'i  given  expression  in  the  following  statement : 

In  the  occupations  and  industries  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  corn- 
it  petttkm  of  the  recent  immigrant  has  been  directly  felt,  either  because 

1  BuOedn  €f  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  86,  pp.  271-372. 
t  >  Since  these  lines  were  written  (in  191 2)  the  revolution  in  Russia  and 

the  great  strikes  of  1920  in  Italy  have  made  labor  a  dominant  force  in 
i  the  economic  and  political  life  oi  those  countries. 

'  Carlton,  loe,  cii,,  p.  63. 
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the  nature  of  the  work  wai  sttdi  as  to  permit  of  the  inunediate  em- 
ployment of  the  inmugrant  or  through  the  invention  of 
machinery  his  employment  was  made  possible  in  oocupfttkms 
formerly  required  training  aadappfeataoesh^,  the  labor  oigaaifationa 
have  been,  in  a  great  many  cases,  oompletdy  overwhehned  and 
dtsnipted.* 


Where  the  invention  of  improved  machinery  has 
pensed  with  the  necessity  of  training  and  apprentioeshiptit  18 
plain  that  labor  organizations  which  were  built  upon  special 
training  and  apprenticeship  were  doomed  to  die  a  natural 
death  for  want  of  supporters.  Could  a  union  of  blacksmiths 
be  maintained  in  a  modem  foundry  where  steam  hammers 
are  used?  With  the  occupation  of  the  blacksmith  gone,  his 
union  must  inevitably  have  been  ''disrupted'*  even  in  a 
purely  American  community  without  a  sin^e  immigrant 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade-unionism  is  that 
the  principal  industries  to-day  are  controlled  by  combina- 
tions, which  have  reduced  competition  among  employers 
of  labor  to  a  minimum.  A  trust  can  afford  to  hold  out  in  a 
strike  as  long  as  it  chooses,  since  it  can  shift  its  losses  to  the 
consumers.  The  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  strike 
without  end.  As  a  result,  "the  unions  have  practically 
disappeared  from  the  trusts,  and  are  disappearing  from  the 
large  corporations."* 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  he.  cU^  p.  192. 

'Prof.  Commons  in  the  Ammcam  JcmnuA  1/  Sactoldfy,  voL  aii.» 
(1906),  p.  759. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PAUPERISM  AND  CKIMB 

A.    IfUroductory 

rB  preceding  review  of  comparative  statistics  and  de- 
scriptive history  of  labor  conditions  in  the  past  and 
present  has  disclosed  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  economic  interests  of  the  wage-earner  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  immigration.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the 
evil  effects  of  immigration  show  themselves  in  an  alarming 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime*  The  statistics  of  depend- 
ency and  delinquency,  however,  give  no  occasion  for  alarm. 
According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, the  total  number  of  inmates  of  penal  institutions, 
insane  asylums,  and  almshouses  in  1908  was  610477,  >  which 
included  native  and  naturalized  citizens  and  aliens*  The 
enumeration  of  the  same  classes  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1904  gave  their  number  as  634,877.^  A  compari- 
son of  these  figures  clearly  shows  that  the  large  immigration 
ci  the  five-year  period  1903-1908  was  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Whether  or  not  the  number  of  paupers  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions can '' serve  as  a  general  index  of  prevailing  distress/' ' 
is  beside  the  question:  the  contention  is  that  pauperism  is 

^Rspartrfihe Cammisstaner-GeHenl cf  ImmigraHanf  iqoS*  p. 96. 

*  Benevolent  InsHHiHons^  p.  la.  Paupers  in  Almshouses f  p.  6. 
Insane  and  FeMe-minded  in  Hospitals  and  InstOutions,  pp.  6, 107. 
Prisoners  and  Juoenile  DeUnquents,  pp.  14,  aaS. 

s  Paupers  in  AlmhouseSt  p.  8. 
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oa  the  increase,  whereas  the  latest  statistics  show  that  the 
millions  of  recent  immigrants  imposed  no  new  burdens  upon 
the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  cotmtry. 

B.    Pauperism 

The  Immigration  Commission,  in  its  conduakms,  notes  a 
decrease  of  pauperism  among  immigrants  of  the  present  day, 
compared  with  the  past. 

Tbe  number  of  tboM  adrmtted  who  receive  assistance  from  oreuiized 
dnrit7  in  cities  is  relatively  small.  In  the  Comraission's  investigation 
wbidi  covered  the  activities  of  the  associated  charities  in  43  atiea,  in- 
duding  pTScUcfillir  all  the  larger  immigrant  centos  except  New  Yorli; 
h  was  found  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  represented  immigrants 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  tluee  years  or  under,  while  nearly 
half  of  all  the  fordgn-bom  cases  were  those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  twenty  years  or  more.  This  investigation  was  ccMiducted  doling 
the  winter  ol  1908-09  before  industrial  activities  had  been  fully  resumed 
foUowing  the  financial  depression  of  1907-^,  and  this  inquiry  showed 
that  the  recent  immigrants,  even  in  cities  in  times  of  relative  industrial 
inactivity,  did  not  seek  charitable  assistance  in  ai^  confodetable 


The  reccnds  at  the  diaritable  institutions  at  New  York 
City  also  show  that  the  recent  immigrant  races  fumisb  a 
much  smaller  relative  number  of  applicants  for  charity  than 
the  old  immigrant  races.  Table  106  gives  the  nativity  of 
lodgers  who  were  sheltered  in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House 
in  New  York  City  during  the  first  quarter  <A  the  year  1906, 
when  the  crisis  was  in  its  acutest  stage. 

The  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  fur- 
nished less  than  their  proporti  on  of  homeless  men  even  in 
a  period  (rf  industrial  depression.  The  population  tables  of  the 
XIII.  Census  for  New  York  City  are  not  as  detailed  as  those 
of  the  XII.  Census.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  fnnn  the 
published  figures  that  the  ratio  of  pauperism  relative  to 
population  must  have  been  still  more  favorable  to  the  races 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  than  shown  in  Table  106. 

>  lUporli  of  the  tmmitnUitm  Commistion,  vol.  i ,  p.  36. 
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TABLE  106. 


CBNT  DISTKIBUnON,  BT  NATIYTIY,  OF  LODGBIS  AT  KUNXCIPAl 
LODGING  HOUSB  IN  NBW  YORK  CITY  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY 
AND  MARCH,  I908»  AND  OF  THB  ICALB  FOPULATION  ai  YEARS  OF  AGl 
AND  OVBR  AT  THB  XII.  CENSUS.' 


NatiTlty 


Total 


English-speaking : 

United  Stotes 

Ireland 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Germany 

Scandinavian 

France 

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Miscellaneous 


English-speaking , 
All  others , 


Native 

Foreign-bom 


Northern  and  Western  Europe. 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.. 
Other  countries • . . . . 


Lodgwi 
190S 


46.3 
53.8 

39.7 
7.7 
6.4 


lOO.O 

xoo.o 

46.2 

45.7 

21. 1 

10.9 

6.9 

4.1 

9.5 

15.3 

1.7 

2.0 

0.5 

0.6 

4.0 

5.8 

2.3 

2.8 

1.4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

74-2 

60.7 

25.8 

39.3 

MalMof 

fttUase. 
X900 


45.7 
54-3 

32.9 

14.9 
.  6.3 


The  increase  of  the  Russian  population  of  New  York 
City  in  1900-1910  was  168  per  cent,  which  raised  it  to  10.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city;  the  proportion 
of  adult  males  in  a  national  group  comprising  many  recent 
immigrants  must  necessarily  have  increased  at  a  greater 
rate.  The  .increase  of  the  Italians  amounted  to  134  per 
cent,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  to  no  per  cent.' 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  higher  ratio  of  dependency 

^  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
p.  201.  XII.  Census,  PopuiaHon,  Part  I.,  Table  83,  pp«  938-945; 
Table  80,  pp.  930-931. 

*  XIII,  Census,   Population,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1781  9?^?7« 
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among  the  Irish  is  the  result  of  their  "displacement  by  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans."  It  vas  shown,  however, 
by  the  Industrial  CommisEdon  that  in  pauperism  the  Irish 
bad  always  been  in  the  lead.  The  demonstration  <rf  this 
iact  is  given  in  Table  107,  which  shows  that  in  1885-1895, 
when  the  Italians  and  Hebrews  from  Russia  and  Austria 
were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City,  and  even  as  far  back  as  1854-1860,  when  there  were 
practically  none  at  all,  the  preponderance  of  the  Irish  among 
the  recipients  of  charity  was  as  great  as  in  more  recent  years. 

TABLE  107. 

PEl  CBMT  DISTUBirnOlI,  BT  NATITITT,  OF  Ff»EIOM-B0Cll  IBCIPnirTS 

or  auMiTY,  1854-1S60,  AND  1883-1895,  un>  or  1HX  roruuitHUi 
0*  mw  ToiK  cmr,  1835  and  1890.' 


CoantrrofbbUi 

FOpdlc- 

.ESS. 

«&, 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100  0 

27.9 
5.1 
15.3 

,4:1 

13.6 

3.1 

■J;S 

3.0 

1i 

14-0 

England,  Scotland,  and  Walo.. 

S^:::::::::::;:::::::: 

Russia  and  Aurtrio-HuilKUy 

The  proportion  t^  En^ish  and  Irish  paupers  in  Boeton  in 
the  '30'6  and  '40's  was  about  the  same  as  in  New  York  (Sty 
half  a  century  later: 

TABLE  108. 

COUTAUIIVE  PSXCBNTAa  OF  ENOISB  AIR)  tUSR  FAUVUS  nf  ■Omur, 
1837-1845,  AND  It>  KKW  VOU  CITV.  (889-1895-* 

In  Boetoo 1837-1840 61 .7 

I84I-I845 »■» 

In  New  York  City 1885-1895 64-« 

■  Report  <^  tke  Induslrial  Cmmmmmmh,  voL  zv.,  pp.  460, 480. 
•Ctnnu  of  Bortm,  1845,  pp.  iio-lli.      Report  of  lio  IttdmOrial 
.  XV.,  p.  480. 
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It  is  e^eat  {rom  the  preceding  figures  that  recent  inuni- 
gration  is  not  responsible  for  the  high  percentage  of  pauper- 
ism among  the  cdd  English-speaking  immigrants.  Dr. 
Kate  H.  Claghom,  after  an  exhaustive  statistical  study  of 
inunigratson  in  its  relation  to  pauperism,  comes  to  the 
oonclu^on  that  pauperism  "is  the  result  of  a  con^derable 
period  of  Hfe  and  experiences  here."  It  is  not  the  able- 
bodied  workmen  and  thdr  families,  but  the  industrial 
invalids  that  make  up  the  lists  of  applicants  for  charity. ' 

Unemployment  is  respon^ble  for  but  a  minority  of  the 
cases  of  pauperism,  as  appears  from  Table  109,  based  upon 
a  dassification  of  7325  Charity  Organization  Society  cases 
in  New  York  Ci^: 

TABLE  109. 


Pv  cut  of  total  far  aadi  nktlMialJlr 

lUlM,^ 

Ombk 

-sss- 

Another 

JJ:S 

n 

30.85 

»3-87 

44-37 
43.47 

tin 

8:11 

31.16 

31.85 
33-74 
20.7a 

'.It 

s^.  ..............  ...... 

rS^;:>: 

R»>.i»  nMP^i|>r 

■ "  The  cenana  of  1 890  Bhowed  that  93  per  cent  of  the  fonrign-bom  male 
almabooae  paupers  had  been  in  thii  country  ten  jreais  or  more.  .  .  Over- 
wotk,  poor  food,  and  life  in  the  airleas,  sunleM,  and  crowded  tenements 
of  the  cit7,  cv  in  tho  equally  crowded  and  even  more  unsanitary  dwell- 
Ings  of  the  ""H  or  the  """ing  town — the  conditions  aocomponjnng  the 
auly  stages  of  the  imnugrant'a  progress— tend  strongly  to  break  down 
the  physical  health  of  the  stnr^  Italian  or  Aostrian  peasants,  or  even 
of  the  Jews,  more  accustomed  to  the  tuuamtary  conditions  d  city  life." 
— Kate  H.  Claghom:  ImmtralwimitilUalumkiPatitensm.  Amuit 
^ifAeAHunain  Academy  t^PaUUcalamd  Social  &wiuf,  July,  1904,  pp. 
i87-3oa  *  Ibid.,  p.  199. 
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C.  Crimt 

One  of  the  fovorite  ars;uments  against  imtmgration  ance 
the  days  of  the  Know-Nothings  has  been  the  assertion  that 
"the  foreigner  in  proportion  to  his  numbers  furnishes  by  ias 
the  greater  part  of  crime. "  ■  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Irish  imniigrant  was  the  object  of  popular  odium 
Bs  tH  of  a  potential  criminal.*  Fifty  years  later  the 
suspicion  turned  upon  "the  undesirable  immignuits  troax 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. "  Although  the  latest  stati»* 
tics  of  prisoners,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
amultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, showed  "that  the  popular  belief  that  the  foreign- 
bom  are  filling  the  prisons  has  Uttle  foundation  in  fact,"' 
yet  the  Inunigration  Commission  approadied  the  subject 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  prejudice.  In  its  report 
on  EmigTotion  Conditions  in  Europe  the  Ctmrniisami 
lends  its  support  to  "the  not  unfounded  behef  that  certain 
kinds  of  criminahty  are  inherent  in  the  Italian  race." 
Accompanying  this  inherent  criminal  tendency,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission,  "is  also  a  seemingly  inherent  atnlity 
to  avoid  arrest  and  conviction. "  The  evidence  in  support 
of  tiii&  indictment  of  the  whole  Italian  race  is  merely  dr- 
cumstntial.  There  has  been  a  "remarkaUe  decrease  in  the 
number  of  murders  and  homicides  in  Italy,"  and,  it  is  alleged, 
tiiere  has  been  a  "startling  growth  of  Italian  criminality  ci 
the  same  nature  in  the  United  States. "  Although  it  "obvi- 
ouslycannotbemathematicallydetemuned"  .  .  .  "towbat 
eactent  emigration  is  responable  for  the  decrease  ctf  crime  in 

■  Sydiiejr  G.  Fisher:  "  Imm^ntkui  and  Crime,"  Popiiar  Scitms 
MonAly,  September,  1896,  p.  635. 

1 "  liie  newspepen  and  pampfaleU  of  that  time  published  statistia 
iriiich  ihowed  that,  although  the  foreign  population  was  only  aa  dghth 
of  the  whole,  Tet  it  furnished  .  .  .  looo  more  criminals  than  all  ttw  le- 
maioing  seven  eighths  of  the  people.  .  .  . — Every  coe-htudrod  and  fifty- 
four  of  them  produced  a  criminal." — Ibid.  These  eaitjr  statistict  mn 
discredited  by  later  criticism.  Cf.  Roland  P.  Falkner:  Slalulia  a/ 
Crimt  in  VnUtd  SlaUt,  'Priunun,  1904,  p.  41. 
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Italy,''  yet  '*in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decrease  has  been 
coinddent  with  the  emigration  movement,  and  also  with 
the"  supposed  "growth  of  Italian  crixninality  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  imposdble  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
•  .  .  results  •  •  •  had  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  of  criminals  and  the  criminally  inclined/' 
The  Commission  concedes  that  "there  are  of  course  other 
elements  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  better  enforcement  of 
law  in  parts  of  Italy, "  but  these  considerations  are  of  little 
weight.  To  be  sure,  according  to  Italian  statistics  of  crime, 
"  Sicily,  which  has  a  large  emigration,  and  Liguria,  which  has 
much  the  smallest  emigration  in  proportion  to  population, 
show  nearly  the  same  per  cent  of  decrease,"  in  murders  and 
homicides.  But  these  facts  are  of  no  consequence.  The 
homicidal  tendency  of  the  Italian  immigrant  is  proved,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  provinces  which 
"furnish  the  greatest  number  of  transoceanic  emigrants 
according  to  the  population,  there  has  been  an  exceptionally 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  murders  and  honuddes  com- 
mitted," and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  fact,  "that  the 
prevalence  of  murder  and  homidde  is  as  a  rule  much  greater 
in  Compartimenti  which  furnish  the  largest  ntunber  of  trans- 
oceanic emigrants,  and  consequently  are  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  movement  to  the  United  States."  > 

This  criminological  theory  is  significant  in  so  far  only  as 
it  betrays  the  bias  of  the  Commission  against  the  immigrant. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  its  strong  prejudice,  which  no  evidence 
could  overcome,  the  results  of  its  investigation  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  own  interpreters,  that,  "undue  significance 
has  been  attached"  to  the  supposed  effects  of  immigration 
upon  criminality. 

"The  number  of  .  .  •  criminals  arriving  .  .  .  taken  as  a 
percentage  of  the  whole  coming  is  so  small  that  little  heed 
need  be  paid  to  it. " 

"Although  available  statistical  material  is  too  small  to 

*  R8p9rt$  ef  ike  ImmigraUtm  Commission,  vcL  4t  PP*  3<Hf  ^05,  aog. 
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draw  positive  concluaons,  such  material  as  is  available 
would  indicate  that  immigrants  are  no  more  indined  toward 
criminality  on  the  whcde  than  are  native  Americans." 

"It  is_impossibIe  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that 
immigration  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  crime  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  adult  population."' 

The  State  of  New  York,  which  is  more  affected  by  immi- 
gration than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has  com{nled 
annual  statistics  of  crime  commencing  with  the  year  1830. 
The  results  of  an  analysis  of  these  statistics,  by  the  writer, 
are  briefly  summed  up  ia  the  following  paragraphs.* 

Surveying  the  general  trend  for  the  seventy-five  year 
period  1830-1905,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  crime  has 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  The 
relative  rate  of  criminality  in  1890  was  the  same  as  in  1840, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  just 
one  more  conviction  for  every  100,000  of  the  population  than 
in  1890,  and  in  1905  four  convictions  per  100,000  people  in 
excess  of  1900.  The  fluctuations  of  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation and  of  the  rate  of  criminality  indicate  that  the  causes 
which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  population  tend  to 
reduce  crime,  and  vice  versa,  the  causes  which  retard  the 
growth  of  population  are  productive  of  an  increase  of  crime. 

The  effects  of  immigration  upon  criminality  can  be  traced 
from  1850  when  the  census  inquiries  for  the  first  time  toolc 
notice  of  nativity.  The  statistics  for  the  half-centnry 
following  show  that  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  the  for- 
eign-bom population  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  (^  crim- 
inality, and  vice  versa.  During  the  latest  ten-year  period, 
1900-1909,  the  wave  of  criminality  rose  when  immigration 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  while  the  high-tide  of  immigration  was 
contemporaneous  with  a  decrease  of  crime. 

■  Jenks  and  Lttodc,  Joe  eiii,  pp.  51 ,  53, 65. 

*Por  a  detailed  statistical  anaJyas  of  the  data  tipoa  which  these 
condusioiis  aie  based,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  the 
present  writer  on  " Immigratioa  sad  Cnrne."  in  TMe  AmeneoM  Jonnul 
Iff  Sodolcty,  Jaaaaty,  1913. 
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Thus  it  is  foond  that  in  the  social  profit-and-loss  accountt 
crime  and  immigration  figure  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ledger.  Immigration  does  not  impair  the  worker's  oppor- 
tunities to  earn  a  living;  on  the  contrary  increase  of  immi- 
gration goes  parallel  with  increase  of  business  prosperity 
and  decrease  of  crime. 


nCHIGEANTS  IN  THE  LEADING  UTOUSTRIES 

[Hie  Immignition  Commiasion  has  devoted  several  voliimea  of  its 
lepoft  to  a  description  of  labor  conditions  in  apedal  industries  iriiicti 
sre  generally  believed  to  typify  the  evils  of  recent  inunigiatioa.  Of 
these,  fivo  iriU  be  conadered  in  this  part.] 

CHAPTER  XVII 

TBB  GASlfBHT  WOSKEKS 

THE  manu&cture  of  dottung  in  the  United  Statea  is  an 
immigrant  industry.  Immigrants  have  furnished 
the  labor  and  in  most  instances  the  capital.'  The  labOT 
conditions  in  this  industry  have  attracted  wide  put^c 
attention  by  frequent  strikes,  ever  since  the  Russian  Jews 
have  become  thepredominant  element  among  the  operatives. 
The  clothing  industry  has  become  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  sweating  system,  and  since  the  employees  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  concluaon  is  readily  reached  that  the  root  of 
the  sweating  system  is  in  the  character  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion. This  view  draws  support  from  the  attitude  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  an  cnrganization  of 
Jewish  garment  workers,  which,  at  its  annual  convention 
in  1905,  adopted  a  rescJution  demanding  restriction  of 
further  immigration  for  the  protection  of  the  foreign-bom 
workers  already  here.*    And  yet  a  dispassionate  study  of 

'  StporU  of  Pu  Immitralim  Commitlte,  ycL  ii,p.4i7. 

■  John  R.  Commons,  Racet  and  Immitrantt  in  Ammea,  p.  115. 
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fhe  dothing  industry  shows  that  labor  conditions  have  very 
substantially  improved  with  the  coming  of  the  *'new 
immigration. 

The  sweating  system  did  not  originate  with  the  Jewish 
dothing  workers:  it  preceded  them  by  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  the  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage^ 
Earners  in  the  United  States,  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  we  find  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  the  employment  of  women  in  the  dothing 
industry  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the 
time  when  the  wage-earners  were  nearly  all  American-bom. 

The  history  of  this  period,  like  that  of  the  better-known  period  of  the 
nuu:hine,  is  a  tale  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  exploitation.  The 
''sweating  system,"  indeed,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term,  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ready-made 
garment  business  and  has  developed  simultaneously  with  that  business. 
The  contract  system  established  stages  and  degrees  of  sweating,  but  a 
study  of  the  sweating  system  would  have  to  extend  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  beginning,  in  1838,  of  Matthew  Carey's  agitation  in  the  in- 
terests of  ...  the  working  women,  of  whom  he  estimated  that  there 
were  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  between  18,000 
and  30,000.  •  •  •  The  disclosures  made  by  Matthew  Carey  during 
the  course  of  his  investigation  and  agitation  in  bdialf  of  the  sewing- 
women  seem,  though  quaintly  worded,  veiy  modem  in  their  substance. 
It  was  set  forth,  for  enunple,  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  ai,  1829,  that  "it  requires  great  expertness, 
unceasing  industry  from  sunrise  till  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night,  constant 
employment  (which  very  few  of  them  have)  without  any  interruption 
whatever  from  sickness,  or  attention  to  their  families,  to  earn  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  week,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  time  is 
expended  in  attending  their  children,  and  no  small  portion  in  traveling 
eight,  ten  or  fourteen  squares  for  work,  and  as  many  to  take  it  back 
when  finished."  •  •  .  The  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  re- 
ported: "That  .  .  •  the  wages  paid  to  seamstresses  who  work  in  their 
own  apartments — ^to  spoolers,  to  spinners,  to  folders  of  printed  books — 
and  in  many  cases  to  those  who  take  in  washing,  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  their  support,  even  if  fully  employed  .  .  •  whereas  the  work  is  so  pre- 
carious that  they  are  often  unemployed — sometimes  for  a  whole  week 
together,  and  very  frequently  one  or  two  days  in  each  week."' 

*  Helen  L.  Sumner:    "History  of  Women  in  Industries  of  the  United 
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In  Boston  Qn  1830)  the  avenge  iveddy  wages  of  a  woman  gannent 
worker,  when  fully  employed,  were  given  by  a  oontempoiary  writer  as 
but  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  while  the  common  rent  of  a  room 
was  a  dollar  a  week.' 

In  other  words,  the  weeldy  wages  cl  a  BoetoQ  working 
woman  were  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  rent.  WMe 
ftilly  employed,  she  was  not  self-supporting,  but  had  to 
depend  upon  her  family  for  the  neoessities  of  Uf e. 

In  Baltimore,  too,  in  1833,  the  wages  c^  sewing  women  were  dedared 
not  sufficient  for  the  genteel  support  oi  the  single  individual  i»^o 
performs  the  work,  although  die  may  use  every  effort  of  industiy  which 
her  constitution  is  capable  of  sustaining.' 

Instances  of  the  sweating  system  are  again  recorded  in 
1844,  still  before  the  first  inrush  of  Irish  immigration.  It 
was  reported 

that  a  man  and  two  women  working  together  from  twdve  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day  earned  a  dollar  amongst  them,  and  that  the  women,  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  family,  received  each  about  $1.^5  a  week  for 
their  work,  the  man  paying  out  of  the  remaining  $3.50  about  $1.00  a 
week  for  rent  of  his  garret.* 

4  From  1850,  the  Irish  workers  became  predominant  in  the 
clothing  industry.  At  that  period  the  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  City  was  in  its  infancy.  There  were  no  factories, 
and  the  workers  occupied  small  rooms  or  sweatshops.^ 

In  1853  the  investigation  of  the  clothing  trade  made  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  disclosed  the  eristenoe  of  a  "middle  system.'*  For 
eacample,  near  one  oi  the  streets  running  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Bast 
River  an  old  Irish  woman  was  found  who  had  four  giris  at  work  for 
her,  their  compensation  consisting  solely  of  food  for  six  days  of  the  week. 
In  another  case  a  woman  had  hired  four  "learners,**  two  ci  whom  re- 
ceived only  board  and  lodging,  and  the  other  two  $ijoo  a  week  each 
without  food.* 

States."  Report  of  Woman  and  Child  Wago-Eatners  in  the  UniUd  Slaies^ 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  123-124.  *  Ilnd.,  p.  135.  *  Ihid.t  p.  126. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

*  Reports  of  the  ImmigraUon  Commission^  vol.  1 1,  p.  369. 

*  Sumner,  ioc  ciL,  pp.  141-143. 
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Accocding;  to  the  Immigration  Commission,  the  "displace- 
ment of  the  old  races  by  the  new,  or  recent,  immigrants" 
has  been  "one  resulting  through  the  willingness  of  the 
'raw'  immigrants  to  accept  lower  wages  than  those  who 
have  been  in  this  country  for  a  lot^er  period  of  time."' 
Yet  when  the  earnings  of  the  "raw"  immigrant  women  of 
the  present  day  are  compared  with  those  of  the  "old  races," 
it  is  found  that  the  native  American  and  the  Irish  working 
women  of  past  generations  were  "willing"  to  work  only  for  ' 
board  and  lodging,  or  even  for  board  alone,  depending 
upon  their  families  for  other  necessities,  whereas  the  Jewish 
factory  girls  are  at  least  self-supporting.  The  question  is 
not  whether  w^es  to-day  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
whether  th^  have  been  reduced  by  recent  immigration, 
and  Dr.  Sumner's  historical  research  proves  the  contrary. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  which  kept  down  the  wages  of 
worldng  women  in  the  early  history  of  the  dothing  industry 
was  country  competition. 

"  We  know  Instances,"  said  the  Nov  Yoric  Uontnt  tftms.  In  1845, 
"  Vben  ahirtwolBt  maken  put  thdr  work  oat  In  the  country  in  tliB 
winter  at  II  ceatseach.  The  woric  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  make 
It  a  means  of  living,  bet  tue  it  merely  as  an  aoxiliaiy  to  dress."  Tbt 
Voice  <>f  TnAutfy  too,  stated  Ini  843  that  "a  gentleman  tcAi  us,  the  other 
day,  that  he  saw  the  daughter  of  a  le^wctable  fanner  making  shirts  st 
IT  cents  apiece,  for  one  of  the  dealers.  He  asked  her  whether  she 
thought h  a  sofficient  ptic&  *No,'  said  she,  'if  I  were  obliged  to 
support  mysdf,  I  could  not  do  it  by  this  work;  but  I  merely  employ 
my  time  iriiich  othenite  I  should  not  use. ' " 

In  the  same  Tear  the  chairwoman  of  a  meeting  d  working  wcmen   - 
In  New  Yoric  said  that  she  knew  several  employers  who  paid  only  from 
10  to  18  cents  per  day,  aad  that  one  employer,  who  offered  girls  30  I 
cents  per  day,  told  them  tliat  if  they  did  not  take  it  "he  would  obtain  I 
giris  from  Connecticut  who  would  work  for  less  even  than  what  he 
oflered." 

By  1850,  (ba  cheap  labor  <i  the  farmhouse  is  said  to  have  beea  em- 
pkQned  "  in  the  getting  up  of  dothing,  skirts,  stocks,  hosiery,  suspeo* 
den,  caniage  trappings,  buttons,  and  a  hundred  other  light  things."' 

■  Rtports  tf  tlie  ImmigraHon  Csmmmhwis,  voL  il.,  p.  369. 
ff,  isc  cil.,  pp.  140-141. 
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These  conditions  have  changed  as  the  direct  result  a£ 
immigratioQ.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  ^age-woridng 
population  created  a  marlcet  for  ready-made  clothing. 

Theee  new  branches  of  work,  wfaerebr  a.  product,  wbidi  irtiea  fot- 
meriy  mode  by  the  custom  tailor,  the  dressmaker,  or  the  housewife  cost 
higher  prices  than  most  of  the  people  could  afford,  is  now  made  in  the 
latest  styles,  enable  all  classes  of  people  to  be  better  dressed  and  to 
tpeodmuchmoremoneyeveryyearfordothing.  Herein  the  immigiant 
*  has  created  his  own  employment.  ■ 

The  expansion  of  the  clothing  industry  was  made  posable 
by  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  with  its  greater 
e£5ciency  than  home  work.  The  operation  of  a  factory 
requires  a  regular  force  of  employees  whose  livelihood  must 
be  provided  for  by  their  wages.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
immigrant  giri  from  Southern  or  Eastern  Europe  cannot 
accept  the  low  wages  which  the  daughters  of  native  Ameri- 
can farmers  regarded  as  satisfactory.  A  development 
peculiar  to  the  factory  method  of  clothing  manufacturing 
was  the  substitution  of  male  for  female  labor,  with  a 
consequent  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  view  that  the  ne^  immigrants  tend  to  lower  the 
wages  of  the  o^jer  immigrants  apparentiy  finds  support  is 
the  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commis^on,  which  show 
for  each  race  at  present  employed  in  the  clothing  industry 
"a  general  increase  in  weekly  O^nings  with  the  increased 
period  of  readence."*     In  other  words,  the  earnings  of  the 

J  recent  immigrants  are  lower  than  those  of  the  older  immi- 
grants, beeau^,  it  is  explained,  "the  immigrants  of  long 
readence  have  acquired  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
consequently  demand  a  higher  wage.">    Quite  naturally 
then,  "the  older  employees  are  unable  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  recent  immigrants,  whose  demands  are  not 
great."* 
The  reasoning  sounds  plausible,  still  it  will  not  stand  close 
'  Report  of  the  Indmslrial  Commissvm,  voL  xv.,  p.  xxviL 
*  Reports  of  the  ImmipalioH  Commissvm,  voL  1 1 ,  p.  38a 
t/Mi.,  p.370.  *Ihid. 


scnitiuy.  Indeed,  if  the  fact  that  the  older  immigrants 
"demand  a  higher  wage"  be  sufScieDt  to  secure  to  them  an 
actual  increase  in  weekly  earnings,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  demanding  and  securing  a  higher 
wage,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  recent  immi- 
gFonts.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  employees  are  unable 
to  meet  the  competitioo  of  the  recent  immigrants,  then  the 
increased  period  of  residence  could  not  help  them  to  a 
"general  increase  in  weekly  eamii^."  The  fallacy  d  the 
Commission's  reasonii^  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  mistakes 
cause  for  effect:  higher  earnings  are  not  the  e^ect,  but  the 
cause,  of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Wages  in  the  labor  ' 
market  are  not  determined  by  the  amount  the  worker 
deares  to  spend,  but  by  the  services  he  is  able  to  render.  It 
is  plain  that  competition  would  not  permit  the  clothing 
manufacturer  to  pay  higher  wages  to  an  older  employee 
merely  as  a  reward  for  long  readence,  if  recent  immigrants 
could  be  hired  to  do  the  same  work  more  cheaply.  If  the 
older  employees  are  able  to  command,  not  merely  to  "  de- 
mand, "  a  h^her  wage,  it  is  evidently  because  their  services 
are  worth  more  than  the  "inexperienced  labor"  of  the 
newcomers.  And  it  is  equally  evident  that  th!e  immigrants 
who  "must  have  work  on  landing  in  New  York,  and  .  .  . 
find  thdr  way  to  the  clothing  manufactories,"'  do  not 
compete  with  the  older  employees  Cor  the  higher  portions 
requiring  ^cperience. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  new  immigrants  "  annually  crowd 
the  shops  <^  the  city  (of  New  York)  in  thousands,  forcing 
workers  who  have  preceded  them  to  move  up  in  the  scale 
oi  occupation  or  to  enter  other  employment.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  displaced  workers  have  opened  tailoring  or  repair 
shops  of  their  own,  others  have  gone  into  the  shops  of 
custom  tailors,  and  many  have  entered  other  lines  of  work."* 
In  every-day  language,  the  opening  of  a  shop  by  a  former 
wage-worker  is  not  called  "displacement,"  but  advance- 
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ment.  Custom  tailoring  requires  a  higher  grade  of  skill 
than  the  manufacturing  of  ready-made  clothing.  If  a 
clothing  worker  vacates  his  place  in  the  factory  to  accept 
a  better  position  with  a  custom  tailor  and  the  vacancy  is 
filled  by  a  new  immigrant,  no  one  in  the  trade  will  conceive 
the  change  as  "displacement*'  of  the  older  employee  by  a 
new  hand.  There  remain  only  the  undefined  "other  Imes 
of  work/'  into  which  the  incoming  thousands  are  said  to 
have  crowded  those  of  their  predecessors  whom  they  could 
not  "force'*  to  move  up.  A  sidelight  upon  this  residue 
is  thrown  by  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  clothing 
industry  in  Baltimore.  The  first  people  employed  in  the 
clothing  shops  of  that  city  were 

the  Germans,  who  entered  the  cottntiy  in  large  nombers  iinmHifttd7 
after  the  Chnl  War.  Since  that  time  the  Russian  Hebrews,  LitWm* 
ians,  Pokes,  Italians,  and  Bohemians  have  settled  in  the  city  and  found 
employment  in  the  dothing  shops,  displacing  the  Germans  in  the 
unskilled  occupations,  and  farcing  ihem  up  into  higher  work.  It  is  also 
noticed  that,  as  the  Russian  Hebrews  and  Poles  work  up  into  the 
skilled  occupations,  the  Germans  leave  the  industry  and  enter  new 
fields.  This  displacement  seems  to  he  self-displacement,  as  there  is  work 
for  all — more  work  than  there  are  laborers— but  the  Germans  are  pro- 
gressive, and  as  ike  new  races  kaoe  engaged  in  tke  dolhing  industry  tkey 
kave  risen  in  tke  scale  ef  occupations,  and  in  many  instances  have  left 
the  industry  and  found  en^iloymeht  in  other  skilled  trades.' 

Thus  we  learn  that,  at  least  in  Baltimore,  those  who  have 
left  the  industry  have  ''found  employment  in  other  skilled 
trades,"  and  that  the  "displacement"  is  therefore  "self* 
displacement";  in  other  words,  no  displacement  at  alL 
Expressed  in  more  exact  language,  the  report  of  the  Com« 
mission  shows  ^>'^t  th^  trl^thitig  inf^"*'*^^  ^  pfliftmryw^  w 

gcQwn  more  rapidly  thm  ^^*^  fiUPply  9^  Ift^v^  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  industry  created  new  positions  for  skilled 
workers;  these  positions  were  filled  first  by  Germans,  next 
by  Russian  Hebrews  and  Poles.  This  expansion  not  being 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  of  clothing,  other  indus- 

'  Reports  of  tke  Immiffratiom  Commissionf  voL  it,  p.  411. 
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tries  offered  opportunities  of  which  the  Germans  availed 
themselves. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  theteis  "more  work  than 
there  are  laborers ' '  in  Baltimore,  the  clothing  manufacturers 
of  that  city  would  have  sufficient  enterprise  to  import 
some  of  the  thousands  who  "  crowd  the  shops  *'  of  New  York 
City.  The  fact  is  that  the  expansion  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  has  been  a  great  deal  faster  than  in  Balti- 
more, as  appears  from  Table  no  below.  It  is  therefore 
quite  probable  that  the  relation  between  the  demand  for, 
and  supply  of,  labor  in  the  shops  of  New  York  is  the  same 
as  in  Baltimore. 

TABLE  1x0. 

COMPABATIVB   GROWTH    OF    THB   VALUB    OF    TBB    FKODUCTS    OF    TBB 
CLOTHING  IMDUSTKY  IN  NBW  YORK  AND  BALTIMORB,  l890-I905.> 


^^9^ 

— # 

MflUoas  of  dollan 

Per  cent  ol  inuaiMe 

City 

Z890 

1900 

X90S 

Z890-Z900 

Z900-Z90S 

zt90-Z90S 

New  York 

Baltimore. 

119 
16 

.ao6 

30 

306 

73 
35 

49 
15 

44 

The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission  do  not  dis/ 
dose  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  new  immigrant  races Vi 
to  accept  lower  wages  than  the  immigrants  of  older  races.  1 
(See  Table  1 1 1  on  page  370.)    The  percentage  of  recent 
German  immigrants  earning  $15  a  week  or  over  is  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  Hebrews  and  Russians  and  about 
the  same  as  the  percentage  of  Italians  with  the  same  aver- 
age earnings.    On  the  opposite  end,  the  percentage  of 
Germans  earning  less  than  $10  a  week  within  the  first 
five  years  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  Hebrews,  Rusaans,  Poles,  and 

*  Census  Eeparts,  ManrnfaOnns,  1905,  Part  I,  Table  CLXVIII., 
p.  cczzxiti. 
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Bohemians.  These  figures  show  that  the  "new  inmu- 
gration"  does  not  underbid  the  immigrants  of  the  older 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  variatitm  in  the  earnings  of 
r^ffesentatives  of  each  race  indicates  that  the  rate  of  wages 

/■is  not  determined  by  racial  factors,  but  depends  upon 
V   the  personal  qualifications  and  opportunities  of  individual 

Nworkers. 


TBX.   OUT    DISTSIBirnON    OV   TOBSIGH-BOSM    ADTJLT   lULB    CLOTBINe 

WOBXKX8,  l8  TXAKS  Of  AGB  AND  OVBK,  XXSIDIKG  IH  THK  UNITED 

STAIS3  LXSS  THAir  VIVE  TXABS,  BT  KACB  AND  WBSKLT  BASHINGS .  ■ 


lUoa 

Dsdv  $ia 

tlDtO«I5 

f>5>adoT*t 

Hebrew  foot Ruarian).... 
Hebrew  (RuSMaa) 

33-9 
M.I 
353 

40.2 

45-3 

40.0 
57. 6> 
37-4 
35.5 

43-3 

33.9. 

»3 

17 
10 

1 

8 
8 
7 

9 

0 

9 

t 

5 

5 
5 

Polish 

Bohemun  and  Monvian. 

The  Imm^ration  Commis^on  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  "availability  of  cheap  woman  and  child  latyM*  of  the 
immigrant  househ<dds"  for  locating  "men's  and  women's 
clothing  manufacturing  establishments"  in  certain  districts 
I  "developed  in  connection  with  some  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries ol  the  country."'  But  the  statistics  of  the  Commission 
show  that  the  earnings  of  recent  immigrant  women  and 
children  in  the  dotbing  industry  are  higher  than  those  of 
1  native  Americans.  Thus,  adult  Russian  Hebrew  women 
averaged  $8.09  per  week,  Polish  women,  $8.07,  North  Italian 
women,  $7.54,  whereas  native  women  of  native  American 
parentage  earned  only  $741  per  week.  The  majority  of 
Polish  women  (554  per  cent)  earned  more  than  $7.50  per 

<  Reports  ef  the  Immpolio»  Commiuwit,  vtL  tt,  p^  301,  Table  35. 
•/M^,  vol.  I,  p.  541. 


week,  while  the  majority  of  Americaa  wranen  of  native 
parentage  (57^  per  cent)  earned  less  than  that  amount. ' 
The  same  is  true  of  giris  between  the  ages  of  14  and  iS. 
Rus^an  Hebrew  girls  earned  on  an  average  (6.13  per  wedc, 
other  Hebrew  girls  I6.24,  South  Italian  girls  $5.56,  Polish 
girls  f  5^5,  whereas  native  American  girls  of  native  parent- 
age  made  only  $5.02  per  week.  Nearly  one  half  (45.9  per 
cent)  of  the  latter  earned  less  than  $5  while  only  a  little 
over  one  fourth  (274  per  cent)  d  the  Rusdan  Hebrew 
gjrls  earned  less  than  that  amoimt.* 

Confronted  with  these  facts,  Professors  Jenka  and  Lauek_ 
seek  to  explain  them  by  the  assumption  that  "the  lower 
earnings  of  the  American  women"  are  due  "to  thdr  in- 
ability and  disinclination  to  work  such  long  hours  as  the  1^ 
foreign-bom  females  in  the  case  of  certain  jnece-rate  occu- 
pations, as,  for  exam[de,  the  dothing  industry."'  This 
explanation,  however,  is  purdy  a  matter  (tf  conjecture^ 
since  the  Immigration  Commisdon  has  made  no  inquiries 
regarding  hours  ctf  labor  in  the  clothing  industry.  As 
shown  above,  the  hours  were  long  in  the  factories  and  sweat- 
shops when  the  women  workers  were  all  Americans,  and 
were  reduced  with  the  coming  of  immigrants.  The  inquiry 
d  the  Industrial  Commission  concerning  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  clothing  industry  in  Pemisylvania  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  working  hours  averaged  ten  per  day  alike  in  the  city 
shops  where  the  employees  were  Jews  and  Italians,  and  in 
country  shops,  where  none  but  Americans  were  employed.* 

The  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  also 
disclosed  the  fact  that  in  the  b^;inmng  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  half  a  century  before,  the  American  country    ^- 
workers  were  willing  to  work  for  lower  wi^es  than  the 
immigrants  in  the  cities. 

In  the  conntrj  diitricU  of  Pomiajrlvaiila  tbe  ganneot  woikeiB  are 
Americans,  some  of  whom  can  be  further  distinguished  as  "  Pennsyl- 

'  Seporti  ef  iht  Immipakon  Commitrion.  voL  11,  p.  393,  Table  36. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  39S,  Table  33.  *  Jenka  and  Lauck,  Ive.  eii.,  p.  143. 

*  Btport  eflhe  Induatrial  Comniittiott,  voL  XT.,  p.  735. 
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vania  Dutch."  In  New  Jersey  they  are  Americans  and  German- 
Americans  .  •  .  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  among  their  American  neighbors.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  tkes$  peopU 
and  their  American  co-workers  who  are  accepting  a  lower  rate  of  wages  tka» 
the  Jews  in  the  city, ' 

The  most  strildng  difference  between  the  country  and  town  shops  is 
that  the  operators  in  the  town  diops  are  invariably  men  and  in  the 
countiy  shops  they  are  women.  .  •  •  The  women  coat  operators  in 
the  countiy  who  get  the  highest  wi^^es  paid  women  receive  I5.34,  and 
the  city  women  basters  on  vests  are  receiving  |6.S9.  Here  we  find  women 
in  the  city  engaged  in  a  lower  class  of  woric  and  reed  ving  higher  pay  than 
the  women  in  the  countiy  who  are  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work.* 

The  same  difference  existed  between  the  wages  of  men  in 
city  and  country  shops:  Jewish  pressers  in  the  dty  averaged 
$1 1.38  per  week,  whereas  American  pressers  in  the  country 
earned  only  $7.62  per  week.^ 

Because  the  native  American  country  workers  were 
willing  to  accept  lower  wages  than  the  recent  immigrants 
in  the  cities,  the  contractors  found  it  profitable  to  give  more 
steady  employment  to  country  than  to  dty  workers.  While 
the  latter  averaged  but  twenty-eight  working  weeks  in  the 
year,  the  former  were  given  f orty-f otir  weeks,  with  the  result 
that  their  annual  earnings  at  lower  rates  of  wages  exceeded  ^ 
the  earnings  c^  city  workers  at  higher  rates.  ^ 

What  enables  the  American  cotmtry  workers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  tmderbid  the  Jewish  garment  workers  of  Philadel* 
phia  is  the  fact  that 

the  country  home  workers  afe  usually  simply  supplementing  other  '^ 
earnings*  They  are  fanners'  wives  and  daughters  and  those  of  farm 
laborers.  They  make  clothing  in  the  intervals  of  housework  and  farm 
work,  for  most  of  them  help  in  the  haying  and  harvesting.  •  •  •  Where 
the  shop  replaces  the  farming-out  system,  the  employees  are  drawn 
from  these  same  farmers'  families,  and  a  low  standard  of  wages,  in- 
fluenced by  the  home  earnings,  prevails  throu^ouU* 

Another — no  less  important — cause  of  the  "low  standard 
of  wages"  of  native  American  countiy  workers  is  their 

^  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xv.,  p.  730. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  727-729.  *  Ibid.,  p.  726. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  725.  <  Ibid,,  pp.  727-728. 
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isolatioay  in  cxmsequenoe  of  which  ''they  must  accept  his 
[the  contractor's]  rate  of  payment  offered  through  the 
driver  who  delivers  the  goods.  *' '  The  Southern  and  Bast- 
em  European  clothing  workers  in  the  cities,  on  thecontrary, 
are  comparatively  well  organized.  As  shown  in  Chapter 
XV  the  percentage  of  organized  workers  among  them  is 
above  the  average  for  the  country.  Their  capacity  for 
concerted  action  finds  full  expresdon  only  in  strikes  which 
rally  around  the  tmions  many  workers  not  r^ularly  afiSliated 
with  them.  TTie  JUghesi  per  cent  of  employees  joining  in 
strikes  in  1887-igos  was  found  among  clothing  workers^  as 
shown  in  Table  112: 


TABLE  iia. 

PBE  CBMT  or  STBXKIKG  EMPLOYBBS  IN  THB  CLOTHmO  IKDUSntT  AND  IN 
ALL  INDUSTXIB8  IN  THB  UNTIBD  STATES,  I887-I905.* 


Mate 

Pemato 

Women's  dothins 

81.84 
44.91 

63.11 

Men's  clothinff. 

43.06   ' 
28.15 

1    All  ttiHiifitfiea , 

The  strikes  were,  as  a  rule,  led  by  organizations.  Of  the 
20,5S9  establishments  involved  in  strikes  during  the  twenty- 
five  year  period  from  1881  to  1905,  in  only  355  were  the  *^ 
strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  the  annual 
averages  being  835  and  13  establishments,  respectively. 
The  proportion  of  unorganized  strikes  among  workers  on 
men's  clothing  was  10  per  cent;  among  workers  on  women's 
clothing  16  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  for  all  industries 
was  31  percent.* 

The  percentage  of  thoroughly  successful  strikes  of  clothing 
VHnkersfor  the  period  iSSx-igos  wcls  much  above  the  average, 
viz. :  the  percentage  in  establishments  manuf acttiring  men's 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  zv.,  p.  728. 

*  Twenty-first  Annual  Eeport  rf  the  Commissioner  qf  Labor^  pp.  90-91. 
*2Md.,  pp.  35-36. 
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dothmg,  75.51,  and  in  establisbments  manufacturing 
women 'sdothing  66.37,  whereas  the  average  for  all  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  was  only  47.94.'  These  figures 
will  enable  the  student  to  appraise  at  its  true  value  the 
conclusion  of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  "as  a  gen~ 
eral  proposition  it  may  be  said  that  aU  improvement  in 
conditions  and  increases  in  rates  of  pay  have  been  secured  ^ 
in  spite  ctf  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant^"* 

Th&  strike  statistics  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  permit  of  a  comparison  between  the  recent 
period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1895,  when  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  tta  the  first 
time  outnumbered  all  others,  and  the  earlier  period  fnna 
January  i,  1881,  to  June  30,  1894.  During  the  8o's  the 
principal  nationalities  employed  in  the  clothing  shops  were 
the  Germans  and  the  Irish:*  since  1895  the  Jews  and  the 
ItaliaJls  have  become  the  predominating  element  amot^  the 
workers.  It  appears  that  during  the  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  average  annual 
number  of  strikers  in  the  clothing  industry  was  9,094, 
doA  during  the  deven  and  a  half  years  following  it  rose  to 
38£83.*        • 

This  is  the  unbiased  testimony  of  figures  in  answer  to 
the  sweeping  generalizations  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion about  the  reluctance  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  "to  enter  labor  disputes  involving  loss  of  time," 
thm  "  ready  acceptance  of  a  low  wage  and  existing  working 
conditioAs"  and  "willingness  seemingly  to  accept  in- 
definitely without  protest  certain  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment."* 

'  Tvmty-first  Atintml  Report  of  Ike  Commwioner  i>f  Labor,  pp.  81-83. 

■  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commiision,  vcA.  I,  p.  540. 

*  tbid..  vot  I,  pp.  516-517. 

^Campnted  frcm  Annual  Reports  of  Ike  Commisnmtf  (^  Labor: 
X.,  p.  is£7;  XVI.,  pp.  IS,  34. 395;  XXL,  p.  16. 

* KtporU  ef  Ou  ImmtpaHoH  Commiision,  vol  I,  pp.  530-540- 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  COTTON  MILLS 


THE  cotton  mills  furnish  a  good  field  for  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  immigration  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Immigration  Commission,  68.7  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  in  the  New  England  States  were  of  foreign  birth. 
The  races  of  the  "old  immigration"  were  represented  by 
37.8  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  "new  immigration'*  by  30.9 
per  cent.^  The  latter  are  mostly  recent  arrivals.  In  1900 
the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  their  American-bom  children  varied  from 
3.1  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  13.2  per  cent  in  Massa- 
chusetts.* 

The  Immigration  Conmiission  has  obtained  from  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  mill  corporations  figures  showing 
the  movement  of  wages  since  1875.^  The  movement  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods:  (i)  from  1875  ^^  ^^9^  ^^^  (2) 
from  1899  to  1908.  The  first  period,  when  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  were  practically  all  English-speaking,  was  one 
of  intermittent  advances  and  reductions;  on  the  whole 
wages  remained  stationary.  The  second  period,  which  is 
marked  by  the  advent  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans into  the  cotton  mills,  is  conspicuous  by  an  unin- 
terrupted upward  movement  of  wages,  which  was  checked 
only  by  the  crisis  of  1908.    Still,  even  after  the  reduction 

*  Imports  of  the  ImmiiraHon  Commission,  voL  10,  Table  7,  pp.  I4-15« 
•Ibid.,  Table  19,  p.  36.  » Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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made  on  March  30,  1908,  wages  remained  15  per  cent 
above  the  levd  of  1898.  To  be  sure,  the  first  period  was 
one  of  falling  prices,  which  enabled  the  cotton-mill  opera- 
tives to  maintain  their  usual  standard  of  Uvii^  notwith- 
standing the '  reductions  in  wages,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  period  was  one  of  rapidly  rising  prices 
which  oBsei  the  increase  in  wages.  It  is  therefore  pos^ble 
that  the  operatives  were  not  better  off  during  the  later 
period  of  rising  wages  than  during  the  earher  period.  Still, 
assuming  that  every  cut  in  wages  merely  restored  the 
previous  relation  between  earnings  and  the  cost  of  livingi 
it  is  plain  that  these  reductions  must  have  caused  dissatis- 
faction among  the  wage-earners.  However,  the  operatives 
<^  the  New  England  cotton  mills,  all  of  them  of  Teutonic 
and  Cdtic  stock,  acquiesced  in  these  reductions.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  the  advances  in  1899-1907  may  have 
been  nullified  by  the  rising  cost  of  living,  each  increase  in 
wages  was  nevertheless  the  outcome  of  successful  bargaining 
by  the  operatives  for  better  terms  of  employment. 

Still  the  question  is  whether  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  period  from  1899  to  1907  might  not  have  enabled  the 
operatives  to  win  more  substantial  advances  had  there  been 
no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
only  method  by  which  such  results  could  have  beai  accom- 
plished was  organization. 

The  more  recent  immigrant  employees  Cram  Soathern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Ans,  however,  [says  the  Imnugmtioa  Commiaeion  In  its 
summary  volume],  have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the  labor  raigani- 
Eations,  and  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  instnunental  in  wcalcemng 
the  anions  and  thieatemng  their  disruption.  The  divergence  in  lan- 
guage and  the  high  degree  d  illiteracy  and  ignorance  amcog  the  recent 
operatives  have  made  thor  woric  at  organicatiaa  among  them  vety 
di£Bcult  and  eipen^ve.* 

This  condusion  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  recited 
in  the  special  report  (rf  the  Commission  on  "  Cotton 
goods  manufacturing  in    the   North  Atlantic    States": 

■  tttporU  qf  tkt  Inmipation  CommitnoK,  voL  I,  p.  537. 


"Pall  River,  Mass.,  is  the  only  distinctly  trade-anioa 
locality  in  New  England,"  yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
unions  are  confined  to  the  skUled  occupations,  whereas  the 
recent  immigrants  upon  entering  the  cotton  mills  "take 
up  'in^V^^^*^  wOTk.  .  .  ,  Many  of  them  never  advance 
beyond  the  unskilled  work.  These  occupations  are  not 
organized,  and  the  coming  qf  the  foreigner  there  does  not 
concern  the  textile  unions,"'  In  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  likewise, 
"the  unions  manifest  Utile  interest  in  the  immigrant  employees 
until  (hey  ham  advanced  to  the  occupations  controlled  by  the 
labor  organiMoiions."'  It  is  evident  that  "their  work  of 
organization"  among  the  unskilled  immigrants  could  have 
been  neither  "diflScult"  nor  "expensive." 

With  r^;ard  to  skilled  occupations  the  Immigration 
Commis^on  has  reached  two  diametrically  opposite  con- 
duaons.  In  the  abstract  of  the  reports  cm  immigrants  in 
manufacturing  and  misii^  it  maintains  that 

the  advanconeat  i»  large  nnmbtrs  of  die  Southern  and  Earteni  Bttio- 
puns  to  weaving,  spinning,  beaining,  and  dmilai  occupations  ktu  Itndei 
to  brine  tfiem  into  more  direct  competHion  vitM  tke  Americans  and  older 
imnfigrant  employtes,  and  to  destroy  the  advantage  which  the  latter 
dais,  vho  amtrol  and  direct  Ike  unioiu,  formerly  posBceeed.* 

In  the  special  report  on  cotton  goods  manufacturing  the 
CommisQon  says,  on  the  contrary,  that 

at  no  time  has  there  been  a  sharp  competition  itftwrn  tmionieei  laborers 
CO  the  one  hand,  and  vturgfuiieed  immignni  laborers  in  large  nnmdters  on 
the  otber.4 

The  latter  condurion  is  supported  by  the  following 
statements: 

The  tdtile  occopatioiis  tbtmsdvea,  wfakh  an  nntcoiced,  are  protected , 
by  the  long  time  required  to  attain  proficiency,  from  any  sudden  or 
immediate  competition  of  unoiganized  foreigners.  .  .  .  Atttomatic 
or  improved  machinery  might  change  this  sitnatioi,  and  the  caning  <tf 

'  ReperU  rfthe  tmrnigration  Commission,  voL  10,  pp.  133,  124. 
,    'Ibid,,  p.  133.      *Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  938.        *iMi.,voLlO,p.l34. 
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the  ixntDigrant  XDight  then  be  a  more  serioos  matter  for  the  miioosand 
might  subject  them  to  adisastrouscompetitioa  from  unoiganized  workers 
aocostomed  to  a  lower  standard  of  living,  . . .  but  tkatis  nei  tke  conditicn 
at  presmt.  ...  As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  immigrants  toward  the 
unions,  when  they  advance  to  the  skilled,  organized  occupations,  epen 
if  they  do  not  join  the  unions,  they  do  not  oppose  the  ortpmwaUon  or  cnt 
under  the  unions*  wages.  ...  At  the  time  of  strikes  the  recent  immi- 
grants come  into  the  unions  in  large  numbers.  •  .  •  In  times  of  strikes 
these  foreigners  have  stood  by  the  unions,  even  though  previoosiy  they 
may  not  have  been  members.' 
The  recent  immigrants  have  not  been  used  as  strike-breakers.* 

The  only  specific  strike  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  took  place  in  Lowell,  Mass.,^  in  1903.  It  is 
characterized  as  "the  only  serious  controversy  between  the 
cotton  manufacturers  and  the  operatives"  of  that  city. 
The  history  of  that  controversy  is  briefly  as  follows.  The 
mill  owners  having  refused  an  increase  in  wages,  the  unions 
declaied  a  strike.  The  mill  owners  on  the  same  day  re- 
sponded by  a  lockout.  While  the  mills  remained  dosed, 
pro-union  meetings  were  held  among  the  Greeks,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Portuguese,  and  organizations  were  formed  among 
them.  "At  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  for  a  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  the  membership  of  the  unions 
constituted  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  employees  in  the 
mills;  gradually,  however,  this  membership  increased  as  the 
strike  sentiment  grew.  *'  The  unions  were  defeated,  how- 
ever, by  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  cotton  market. 

The  price  ci  raw  cotton  b^;an  to  rise  to  such  an  extent  that  the  maau* 
iacturers  who  had  provided  themselves  with  the  necessaiy  supply  in 
advance  were  able  to  sell  at  a  considerable  profit.  One  mill  actually 
declared  a  4  per  cent  dividend,  on  the  basis  of  raw  ootton  sold  at  a  good 
advance,  due  to  the  high  prices  during  the  strike.  In  this  way  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  them  to  minimize,  or  even  neutralise  entirdy 

>  Reports  of  the  InmiffraJtUm  Commission,  voL  10^  pp.  124, 125. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  53S. 

<  For  some  unknown  reasons,  the  name  of  the  city  is  hidden  under  the 
designation  of  "Community  A."  The  disguise  is  betrayed,  however, 
in  Table  125  on  p.  233,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Table  34  on  p.  45* 
where  Lowdl,  Mass.,  is  named. 
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the  loss  occastooed  by  the  idleness  of  their  plants  caused  by  the  strike. 
It  thus  became  a  matter  o£  indifference  to  them  whether  work  was 
resumed  or  not.  When  this  situation  generally  became  known  the 
strike  was  doomed.* 

After  a  suspension  of  work  lasting  nine  weeks  the  manu- 
facturers reopened  the  mills.  Prom  one  third  tto  two  thirds 
of  the  locked-out  operatives  returned  to  the  mills  on  the 
first  day.  The  ranks  of  the  strikers  began  to  weakeHi  and 
after  staying  out  for  three  weeks  the  unions  unanimously 
voted  to  call  the  strike  off.' 

To  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  endurance  shown  by  the 
L»oweIl  strikers,  the  length  of  time  they  stayed  out  must  be 
compared  with  the  average  duration  of  strikes  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Massachusetts.  The  races  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  1909  supplied  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
operatives  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills. '  In  the  State  at 
large  the  proportion  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  among  the  mill  operatives  of  the 
State  varied  as  follows: 

TABLE  113. 

mCBMTAGS  OP  OnaGBANTS  FROM   SOtTIHB&N  AND  BASTBEM  BUSOPB 
AMONG  IBB  TBZTILB  MILL  OPBKATIVBS  OF  MASSACHUSBTTS,  I88O- 

1900.4 


Mais 

.  "      Yeir 

* 

Fmcmt 

Cottcm  immigrants  and  their  diildren).. . . 

1900 
1890 
1880 

13.2 
2.^ 

M       '       «r           «•"" 

••0 
05 

The  average  duration  of  strikes  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  twenty-year  period  from  1881  to 
1900  was  only  thirty-six  days.^    Thus  the  length  of  time 

*  Reports  of  the  ImmigraUoH  Commission^  voL  i,  pp.  292, 293. 

•  Ibid.  •  Ibid.,  Table  130,  p.  237. 
4  Ibid.,  Tables  14,  17,  and  19. 

«  SixUeiUk  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Table  3,  p.  2Xd 
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the  Lowell  strikers  stayed  out  in  1903  was  three  quarters 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  period  when  nearly  all  the 
operatives  were  of  the  Engli^-speaking  races.  Going 
over  the  annals  of  the  strikes  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1881-1890,  when  there  were  scarcely  any 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
among  the  operatives,  we  find  only  one  strike  that  can 
compare  in  extent  with  the  Lowell  strike  of  1903;  it  was  in 
1889,  when  9000  weavers  in  thirty-four  mills  at  Pall  River 
struck  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  After  staying 
out  only  seventeen  days  they  returned  to  work  on  the  old 
terms.' 

Thus  when  the  Greek,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  strikers 
in  1903  surrendered  after  nine  weeks  of  idleness,  during 
which  they  received  no  aid  from  the  unions,  they  gave 
an  exhibition  in  endurance  and  adherence  to  a  common 
purpose,  that  was  far  above  the  average  for  any  race  of 
cotton-mill  operatives.  Moreover,  since  the  proportion  of 
the  strikers  who  returned  to  the  mills  on  the  first  day  varied 
from  one  third  to  two  thirds,  whereas  the  proportion  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among  the  operatives 
was  less  than  one  third,'  it  is  evident  that  a  good  many  of 
the  English-speaking  operatives  must  have  surrendered 
simultaneously  with  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans. 

The  history  of  this  strike  is  prefaced  by  the  Commisdon 
with  the  following  remark: 

ttis  not  thought  that  the  presence  of  immigrants  in  such  larg^  nutnbers 
in  Community  A  has  exerted  a  dedsioe  influence  upon  the  success  cftrade- 
unionism  in  the  community.  The  weakness  of  the  unions  in  Community 
A 18  to  be  traced  to  less  general  causes  of  a  local  diaiacter.* 

The  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  conclusion,  and 
the  facts  leading  up  to  it,  with  the  general  statement, 

■  Tenth  Annual  Report  rf  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  vol.  I,  Table  i, 
pp.  364-414. 

*  In  1909  the  proportion  was  34  per  cent,  but  in  1900  only  13.2  per  cent; 
the  proportion  in  1903  must  have  been  somewhere  between  these  two 
figures.  '  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission^  voL  10,  p.  291. 
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quoted  above  £rom  the  abstract  of  the  reports  (m  ismxi^^ 
in  manufacturing  and  xnimng,  to  the  efiEect  that  ''the  more 
recent  immigrant  employees  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Burope  and  Asia  .  •  .  have  been  a  constant  menace  to  the 
labor  organizations,  and  have  been  directly  and  indirectly 
instrumental  in  weakening  the  unions  and  threatening 
their  disruption."' 

Considering: 

(i)  That  the  unskilled  operatives  have  at  no  time  been 
organized; 

(2)  That  the  recent  immigrants  seldom  advance  to  the 
ddUed  crafts; 

(3)  That  when  they  do  advance  to  skilled  occupations 
they  either  join  the  unions  of  their  crafts  or  stand  by  the 
unions  though  not  affiliated  with  them; 

(4)  That  with  the  machinery  heretofore  in  use  there 
has  been  no  room  for  competition  between  organized 
skilled  operatives  and  tmorganized  immigrant  unskilled 
laborers; 

(5)  That  in  past  strikes  the  recent  immigrants  have  stood 
by  the  strikers  and  have  never  acted  as  strike-breakers: — 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  recent  immigrants  has 
been  no  hindrance  to  union  activity.  The  failure  of  the 
tmions  to  secure  better  terms  from  the  mill  corporations 
than  they  did  must  therefore  be  due  to  other  causes  than 
immigration. 

The  real  cause  of  low  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England  is  the  competition  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills. 
The  subject  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission.  No  immigrants  bcdng  employed  in  the 
Southern  mills,  the  latter  were  apparently  considered 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  investigation.    A 

^  Reports  of  the  ImmiffroHon  Commission,  vol.  i.,  p.  537.  TJnfortu- 
oatdy,  the  full  report  on  cotton  manufacturing  has  been  printed  only 
as  a  Senate  document  and  is  accessible  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
readers,  whereas  the  misleading  conclusions  of  the  abstract  on  immi- 
gration in  manufacturing  and  mining  have  received  wide  circulation 
through  the  free  mailing  list  of  the  Commission. 
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thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  is  fotmd  in  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1906. 

Comparing  labor  conditions  in  New  England  and  South- 
em  mills,  the  Massachusetts  report  says,  by  inference, 
that  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country  were  replaced  in  the  Northern  mills 
by  foreigners,  strikes  and  lockouts  followed,  and  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  trade  tmions,  with  the  result  that  hours 
of  labor  were  reduced,  wages  were  increased,  and  child 
labor  was  restricted.'  The  development  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  South,  with  its  natural 
advantages  and  "cheap  labor,"  has  made  successful 
competition  impossible  for  Massachusetts  mills,  unless 
Massachusetts  wiU  "retrograde  and  increase  its  hours  of 
labor,  reduce  its  wages,  and  employ  its  children  to  meet  the 
South  in  a  battle  on  its  own  ground. "' 

The '  'cheap  labor"  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills  is  the  labor 
of  the  native  white  of  native  stock,  who  constitute  99  per 
cent  of  all  cotton-mill  operatives  in-  North  Carolina,  97  per 
cent  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.^  The  average  yearly  earnings 
of  the  Southern  operatives  compared  as  follows  with  those  of 
the  New  England  operatives,  many  of  whom  were  Southern 
and  Eastern  Etiropean,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  immigrants: 

'  "When  the  native  stock  is  all  employed,  the  South  must  look  to  the 
immigrant,  and  then  will  come  the  test  of  her  ability  to  withstand  the 
enactment  of  jtist  labor  laws.  She  will  be  compelled  to  readjust  her 
hours  of  labor,  increase  her  wages,  discharge  her  child  labor,  and  open 
her  doors  to  the  trade  union.  She  will  go  through  the  same  expetience 
as  the  North.  The  North's  first  operatives  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  native  farmers  round  about,  but  the  grandchildren  would  not 
follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps,  preferring  to  go  into  other  business. 
This  the  South  is  finding  to  be  the  case  with  the  children  they  are 
attempting  to  educate,  and  foreigners  must  soon  be  taken  to  rq>lace 
them.  Then  will  come  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  Northern 
mills.  Strikes  and  lockouts  will  follow. "  Thiriy-Sixih  Annual  Report 
MassachuseUs  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  (1906),  Part  II:  Cotton 
Manufactures  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern  States,  p.  lOO. 

'  Ibid.^  p.  106. 

*  Occupations  ai  the  XII.  Ceptsus,  Table  41  (computed). 


State 

Uta 

Wonn 

16  r— I* 

Ul6 
410 
409 
39a 
394 

St 

273 

I337 
340 
334 
335 
310 
3U 
194 
199 
199 
205 

333 

'U 

New  Yorlc 

193 
130 

III 

130 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  the  average 
earnings  of  adult  men  in  South  Carolina  are  only  slightly 
above  the  average  earnings  (^  children  in  Massachusetts; 
the  highest  average  earnings  d  adult  men  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  much  below  the  average  earnings  of  women 
employed  in  the  Northern  mills.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
■asaal  relation  between  men's  and  women's  wages.  It  is  this 
competition  of  the  cheap  American  labor  of  the  Southern 
mills  that  keeps  down  the  wages  of  the  Southern  and  East" 
em  European,  Armeman,  and  Syrian  immigrants  employed 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  North. 

'  Coma  of  UaHnfaeturet,  1905,  voL  L,  Table  5,  p.  18S. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  WOOLEN  KILLS 

THE  recent  strike  in  the  woolen  mills  d  Lawrence  has 
forcibly  drawn  public  attention  to  the  condition  of 
labor  in  the  woolen  industry.  It  developed  ia  the  hearings 
held  before  theCommittee  of  the  House  o{  Representatives, 
and  through  investigations  made  by  leading  magazine 
writers  and  social  workers,  that  In  thu  Industry^  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  the  tariff  and  frmn  dcnnestic 
competition  by  a  high  degree  of  centralization,  the  wages  (^ 
married  men  were  insufSdent  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  The  fact  that  the  strikers  were  mostly  recent 
immigrants  diverted  the  discusaon  from  the  issues  of  the 
strike  to  the  subject  of  immigration.  It  was  readily  be- 
lieved that  they  had  been  "imported"  because  of  their 
low  standard  of  living,  tcr  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
the  wages  ot  native  American  and  other  English-speaking 
operatives.  Professor  Lauck,  author  of  the  report  oi  the 
Immigration  Commission  on  "Immigrants  in  Indiistries, " 
writing  in  the  North  American  Revieto  on  the  Lawrence 
strike,  claimed  that 

the  American  mUt  band  .  .  .  becaase  ci  Mi  inabilitj  to  woric  uoder 
tbe  same  cooditiona  and  at  the  aame  wages  as  the  recent  inunignnt,  has 
tieen  forced  to  leave  tbe  molea-gooda  manofacttiring  indnctry,* 

It  has  been  taken  as  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  wages  of 
the  recent  immigrants  were  low  because  they  lived  in  con- 

<W.  Jett  Lanck:    "The  Leoaoa  fron  LawiOKS,"  North  Aamtm 
Rmno,  Uay,  1913.  p.  664- 
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gested  quarters,  and  ftecaic^ethey  were  underfed  and  poorly 
dad.  There  has  accordingly  been  little  disposition  among 
people  usually  friendly  to  labor  to  waste  sympathy  upon 
men  and  women  who  were  ^'willing"  to  d^y  themselves 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  for  the  mere  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  the  mills.  ''The  lesson  from  Lawrence''  is  to  these 
good  people  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  is  in 
keeping  out  the  foreign  laborer.  As  usual  in  all  arguments 
inspired  by  this  theory,  no  regard  is  paid  to  historical 
perspective. 

The  American  operative  was  not  ''forced  to  leave  the 
woolen-goods  manufacturing  industry''  by  the  coming  of 
the  recent  immigrants,  because  he  had  left  it  long  before. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  among  the 
io»395  operatives  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  Law-* 
xence  only  41 1 1  native  Americans,  i.  0.,  only  40  per  cent,  in- 
cluding persons  of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
majority  were  immigrants  &om  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  (4  per  cent).'  The 
immigrants  from  all  other  countries  numbered  i  per  cent 
of  all  operatives.  Thus,  if  the  prevalence  of  immigrants 
among  the  operatives  be  the  result  of  the  "forcing  out" 
of  native  Americans,  it  is  dear  that  they  were  forced  out  by 
English-speaking  immigrants. 

Even  as  recently  as  1900  the  immigrants  from  Italy, 
Rusda,  Poland,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their  American- 
bom  diildren,  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of 
Lawrence,  numbered  only  721  persons  of  both  sexes,  i.  ^., 
10  per  cent  of  all  operatives,  whereas  the  total  number  of 
native  Americans  of  native  parentage  did  not  exceed 
374,  i. «.,  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  force.'  If  it  be  true  that 
all  but  this  little  remnant  of  American  operatives  had  been 
"forced  out"  of  the  mills,  is  there  any  reason  to  attribute 
their  ousting  to  the  pressure  of  the  10  per  cent  made  up  of 
"recent  immigrants "  rather  than  to  that  of  the  85  per  cent 


I,  X.  Census,  Table  XXXVI.,  p.  SSa. 
^OuupaHous  (UtheXIL  Census  Table  43. 
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representing  the  Bn^ish-spealdDg  immignmts  and  their 
native-born  children?  Suppose  the  lo  per  cent  cmtingent 
of  recent  inunigrants  forced  out  as  many  Americans,  there 
were  still  90  per  cent  d  the  places  in  the  mills  to  be  filled, 
and  the  contest  for  these  places  was  between  native  Ameri- 
cans of  native  parentage  and  English-spealdng  immigrants 
and  their  children.  Detailed  figures  are  given  in  TaUeii5. 
TABLE  115. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OPSKATIVBS  OW  BOTH  SEXBS  IX  TBB  WOOUM  AMD 
WOBSTSO  HILLS  Of  L&WXBHCS,  1U33ACHCSETIS,  BT  PASBXT 

MAnvtrr,  1900.  > 


MmtlTttr 

Nomb* 

P-OOlt 

Total  ... 

7180 

^ 

^:i 

300S 

4801 

183 

T> 

7 
45 
403 
130 
144 
911 

a  6 

Coantiy  of  birth  of  parents: 

rnnnHa  (RngliA) 

Ponfl^H  iVrJi,r.h) 

J8.9 

S.6 

"■7 

It  is  only  since  the  federal  census  of  1900  that  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Syria  have 
become  a  conspicuous  element  among  the  woolea-miU 
operatives  of  Lawrence.  The  report  <A  the  linmigration 
Commission  contains  figures  which  "are  practically  a 
census  of  the  local  establishments  "  for  1909.  According  to 
those  figures.  35 . 5  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  immi^ants 

■  Occi^alwMt  of  Ito  X//.  Cnutu ,  Table  43. 


£rom  Southern  and  Esstei  i 
proportion  ol  native  Am 
6.9  per  cent,  as  against  . 
advent  of  the  "  new  immigri  ' 
cans  of  natioe  parentage  en  1 
ffitSj  0/  Lawrence  has  more  I 
fact  ia  given  in  Table  I16:  1 
TA  i 


19 

8m 

WOOISD 

VanUdmi 
opantlTM 

Male..... 
Female. 

143 
147 

33 
52 

Total. 

389 

85 

The  only  inference  justifii : 
tion  Commission  is  that  I 
which  have  brought  the  rec 
woolen  mills  have  also  indui : 
Americans  of  native  stock 
same  mills.  In  1909,  the  t 
in  the  woolen  mills  was 
number  of  13,316  employe 

t  OeeUpaiioiu  at  Hu  XII.  Cent. 
Hon  Commiinon,  vol.  10,  Table  8 
cated  in  Table  B5,  p.  753. 

*Afl  Bome  of  these  oparativeE 
and  worsted  milla,  thfeir  total  m 
table.  The  percentage  of  increai 
figure. 

*XIII-  Censtu,  vol.  ix:  llaimj 
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indicative  of  a  great  expansion  of  the  industry  in  recent 
years,  which  has  created  new  places  both  for  native  Ameri- 
cans and  for  new  immigrants. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  expansion  upon  the 
rates  of  wages?  Professor  Lauck,  speaking  for  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  holds  that  "the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  supply  of  immigrant  laborers  tends  to 
decline."'  This  (^M^  <2ic/ttin,  however,  is  unsupported  by 
figures.  The  statistics  of  wages  quoted  further  in  the  report 
decidedly  contradict  the  opinion  of  their  conrpiler.  In  the 
thirteen  occupations  selected  by  him  for  comparison, "  these 
figures  indicate  an  apparent  increase  of  19.65  per  cent  in  the 
rate  of  weekly  wages  .  .  .  during  the  past  twenty  years.'* 
In  another  mill  the  average  earnings  of  weavers  ^ow  "an 
increase  of  75  per  cent. "'  If  there  be  such  a  tendency  as 
that  enunciated  by  Professor  Lauck,  its  operation  has 
apparentiy  been  suspended  at  Lawrence  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Commission  furnish 
material  for  a  comparison  of  the  variation  in  the  rates  of 
wages  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sSMtace  of  the  recent 
immigrant  labor  supply,  viz.,  from  1889  to  1899  and  from 
1899  to  1909.  In  1890  the  population  of  Lawrence  num« 
bered  in  all  159  immigrants  fr^  Austria,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Turkey.^  By  1900,  as  stated,  their  number 
in  the  woolen  mills  reached  only  8.6  per  cent  of  all  opera- 
tives. Their  presence  in  the  mills  was  certainly  a  negligible 
factor  in  determining  the  rates  of  wages.  In  the  ten  years 
following,  however,  their  ntunbers  increase  to  35.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  force.  As  elsewhere,  they  have  taken  over 
"the  simpler,  cruder  processes, "  while  the  English-speaking 
operatives  have  been  assigned  to  the  higher  grades  of  work.  * 
It  is  therefore,  possible  to  observe  the  effect  of  recent  immi- 
gration upon  the  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor,  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  the  competition  of  recent 

>  Reports  of  Ae  ImmiinUiaB  Commissiont  voL  10,  p.  773. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  773.  774.  » Ibid.,  p.  750.  «  /Kd.,  p.  77*, 
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Imittigrants  upon  the  rates  of  wages  in  those  occupations 
to  which  they  are  not  admitted.  The  comparative  rates 
of  increase  in  the  wage  scales  are  presented  in  Table  117. 

TABLE  117. 

PBR  CENT  INCSSASB  IN  THE  RATB8  OP  WAGBS  PAID  BT  ONB  OP  IBB 

TWO  LAKGBST  WORSTS  MILLS  IN  LA  WHENCE  TO  SKILLED  AND 

UNSKILLED  OPERATIVES,  IN  I889-I899,  AND  1899-1909.' 


OocBpiitiiwi 

Per  week 

Per  hour 

X889-1899 

X«99-X909 

1889-1899 

X8g9-Z909 

Skilled: 
Loom  fixers 

0.0 

4.7 
0.0 

16.7 

5.3 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

16.4 

5.9 
31. a 

'  18.0  V 

134.3) 
12. 1 

S.5 
28.9 

16.8 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

16.7 

5.3 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

20.5 
0.0 

9-5 

/  35-7  , 
(25.0) 

•{35.0  V 

(40.0) 

16.0 

10. 0 

33.4 
20.8 

Wool  sorters 

Waxp  dressers 

Unskilled: 
Doffers 

Spinners 

Comb  minders 

Drawing  girls: 

Highest  grade 

Lowest  grade 

Dyehouse  hands 

The  preceding  table  demonstrates: 

(i)  That  from  1889  to  1899,  the  rates  of  wages  of  the 
skilled  operatives  remained  stationary,  and  that  they 
increased  from  1899  to  1909,  i.  e.^  during  the  period  of  the 
great  influx  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Tiirkey; 

(2)  That  in  three  of  the  unskilled  occupations  the  rates 
of  wages  remained  stationary  in  1 889-1 899,  in  the  absence 
of  "the  new  immigration,*'  and  increased  in  1899-1909,  in 
the  presence  of  that  immigration ;  that  the  wages  of  spinners 
were  raised  during  the  earlier  period  5.3  per  cent  and  during 

'  The  percentages  have  been  oompoted  from  the  rates  per  week  and 
per  hour  quoted  in  the  Reports  rf  ike  Immigraiian  Commission^  vol.  10, 
p.  774,  Occupations  for  which  two  or  more  rates  were  given  in  1899 
and  only  one  in  1889  and  1909  have  been  omitted. 
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the  recent  period  from  8.3  to  34.3  per  oent;  that  the 
wages  of  doffers  increased  during  the  first  period  16.7  per 
cent  and  during  the  second. 31.2  per  cent; 

(3)  That  since  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey  have  begun  to  enter  the 
unskilled  occupations  in  large  numbers,  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  operatives  has  been  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  theratesof  skilled  workers, 
who  are  practically  all  of  the  English-speaking  races. 

If  the  rates  of  wages  are  affected  by  the  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  immigrants,  then  the  preceding  figures 
admit  of  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
have  a  racial  "tendency''  to  push  the  wages  upward, 
whereas  the  English-speaking  workmen  are  willing  to 
acquiesce  for  a  long  time  (10  years)  in  such  wages  as  the 
recent  immigrants  would  consider  unsatisfactory.  This 
palpably  unsound  conclusion  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  false  assumption  underlying  the  report  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  on  immigrants  in  manufacturing.  The 
only  other  possible  interpretation  of  the  preceding  table  of 
variations  in  the  rates  of  wages  is  that  the  wages  remained 
stationary  in  1 889-1 899  because  the  growth  of  the  woolen 
industry  was  slow  during  those  years  and  that  the  wages 
increased  in  1 899-1 909  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
woolen  industry,  which  created  an  active  demand  for  labor. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  recent  inmugrant  em- 
ployees was  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for  labor  at 
higher  wages. 

The  growth  of  a  Western  city,  like  Los  Angeles,  from  a 
dty  of  102,000  inhabitants  in  1900  to  one  of  319,000  in  1910 
through  migration  of  native  citizens,  is  accepted  by  the 
American  public  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  average 
American,  being  out  of  touch  with  the  strange  peoples 
whom  he  sees  filling  the  mills  of  his  growing  dty,  does  not 
realize  the  simple  fact  that  "the  channel  of  conmitmication 
between  the  economic  opportunity  or  labor  demand  in  the 
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XJmted  States  and  the  labor  supply  abroad  is  ordinarily 
the  oral  or  written  accounts  of  immigrants  who  have  worked 
in  the  worsted  and  cotton  mills.'*  The  native  resident  of 
Lawrence,  who  may  never  have  been  as  far  away  from  home 
as  New  York,  cannot  imagine  how  these  thousands  of 
strangers  could  have  found  their  way  to  his  town  without 
''some  organized  effort/*  "Everywhere  one  goes  in  the 
dty  tales  are  told  of  the  efforts  made  by  one  woolen  oom« 
pany  to  procure  laborers  in  Europe. '*<  The  Commission 
has  made  an  effort  to  investigate  these  tales  with  the 
following  results: 

One  informant  had  a  cousin  in  Gla$gow  who  had  written  conoeming 
pictures  of  the  new  mill  which  he  had  seen,  and  concerning  an  agent  of 
the  woolen  company.  Nothing  more  definite  could  be  learned.  Another 
Informant  who  was  much  exercised  over  reports  of  this  sort  had  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wool  Sorters'  Union  of  Bradford,  England,  a 
district  said  to  have  been  well  covered  with  advertising  matter,  asking 
for  information.  The  English  trade-union  official  had,  however,  seen 
no  advertisements  of  this  sort.  A  cleigyman  in  dose  touch  with  the 
industrial  situation  expressed  himself  as  "  convinced  that  agents  are  sent 
to  Europe  to  get  labor."  The  priest  of  the  Italian  congregation,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  foreign  churches — ^the  greater  part  of  whose  member- 
ship has  come  from  abroad  within  the  past  few  years— states  that 
accouais  of  ike  miUs  and  assertions  that  **  wages  of  $io  a  week  "  are  paid 
have  appeared  in  Italian  and  other  European  newspapers.* 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  age  of  the  daily  press  news  of 
the  American  labor  market  travels  fast  all  over  the  globe* 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  Table  on  page  774  of 
the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  Cotton  Goods 
Manufacturing,  showing  that  some  classes  of  the  operatives 
in  the  Lawrence  mills  earned  as  much  as  $14,  $15,  and  even 
$16  a  week,  may  yet  be  republished  in  some  Old  World 
newspaper  and  have  the  effect  of  stimtdating  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  fresh  supply  of  Italian  or  Syrian  laborers  for  the 
Lawrence  woolen  mills. 

In  view  of  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Immigration 


*  Reports  of  ike  ImmignUion  Commissiem,  vol.  10.,  p*  77a 
•nrid. 
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Comnussion  that  the  reoent  imikugrants  are  willing  to  woik 
''indefinitdy  without  protest  *'  for  low  wages,  >  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  characterization  ctf  the  reoent  immigrants 
by  a  number  of  superintendents  and  foremen  of  the  two 
Utfgest  Lawrence  mills.  ''While  opinions  differ  somewhat, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  uniformity  of  judgment 
as  to  their  characteristics."  The  Italians  are  quick  to 
leave  their  positions  if  they  see  any  apparent  advantage 
elsewhere.  One  mill  superintendent  stated  that  "they  no 
sooner  get  a  job  than  they  want  something  better;  they 
work  in  droves;  discharge  one  and  they  all  go.*'* 

That  such  characteristics  are  favorable  to  concerted 
action  for  economic  improvement,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  strike  of  the  polyglot  working  force  at  the 
Lawrence  nulls.  An  observer  whose  s]rmpathies  were  with 
old-line  trade-unionism,  noted  with  surprise  that  ''the 
capacity  of  this  great  host  of  reoent  immigrants,  represent- 
ing a  number  of  supposedly  alienated  nationalities,  for 
continuous,  effective  solidarity  is  one  of  the  revelations  of 
the  present  strike. '^^ 

The  measure  of  success  achieved  by  these  alien  strikers 
can  be  realized  by  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  strikes 
for  the  twenty-year  period  1881-1900,  when  the  operatives 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  Massachusetts  were 
practically  all  of  the  English-speaking  races.  During  that 
I>eriod  there  were  in  all  81  strikes,  of  which  only  9  were 
declared  by  labor  organizations,  while  72  were  unorganized 
movements,  like  the  recent  strike  at  Lawrence.  The 
aggregate  ntunber  of  strikers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  twenty  years  was  only  5618,  f .  e.,  about  one  third  of 
the  number  engaged  in  the  one  reoent  strike  at  Lawrence. 
The  aggregate  number  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
strikes  was  10,144  for  the  whole  period,  but  16,117  opera- 

'  Reports  rf  ike  ImmiiraUan  Commistianf  voL  I,  p.  541. 
•  Ihid.,  vol.  10,  p.  771. 

»  The  Stmmy,  March  16, 1912,  p.  1930:  "The  Clod  Stirs.  **  97  Robeit 
A.  Woods,  head  worker  of  South  End  Hottse  of  Bostctti. 
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tives  remained  at  work  while  the  strikes  were  oo.  Of  the 
83  mills  involved  only  31  were  forced  to  dose  while  52  were 
able  to  run  with  the  majority  that  remained  at  work.  > 

Thus  with  all  odds  against  them,  the  recent  immigrants 
speaking  in  sixteen  different  languages,  have  given  proof 
of  far  greater  cohesion  than  the  Bn^^Iish-speaking  operatives 
of  former  years. 

*Sixteenik  AnmuU  Rtport  of  Ai  CommUsimm  af  Lobof,  T&ble  iv., 
PP- 333-355* 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS 

THE  twelve-hour  day,  the  twenty-four-hour  shift,  and 
Sunday  labor,  not  as  an  emergency,  but  as  an  int^;ral 
part  of  the  system,  have  of  late  caused  wide  discussion 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  public  conscience 
demanded  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  those  labor 
conditions.  The  o£Eenders  were  easily  discovered.  Inas- 
much as  three  fourths  of  the  tmskilled  men  working  those 
long  hours  were  found  to  be  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, it  became  evident  that  it  was  they  who  were  to 
blame  for  accepting  such  intolerable  working  conditions. 
A  representative  of  a  labor  constituency,  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  declared  that  "in  the  steel  mills  at 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  where  thirty  years 
ago  the  so-called  princes  of  labor  used  to  get  from  $io  to 
$15  a  day,  the  modem  white  coolies  get  $1.75  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week,"  the  change  being 
due  to  the  "Slavonians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Russians,  and 
Armenians,"  who  "have  been  brought  into  this  country  by 
the  million**  and  "simply  because  they  have  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  .  •  .  have  cf(nM2ed  (m/ the  Americans,  Germans, 
Englishmen,  and  Irishmen, ' '  from  the  mills.  > 

Such  generalizations  as  these  represent  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  causes  of  long  hours  and  low  wages  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.    The  principal  fallacy  underlying 

*  Speech  of  Hon.  Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Wednesday,  June  14, 191 1.  Comgressumal  Record^  pp. 
ao26-dQ3a 
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this  interpretation  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VII.:  there 
has  been  no  "crowding  out"  of  American,  English,  Irish, 
or  German  steel  workers  by  immigrants  "brought**  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  development  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  so  rapid  that  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  English-spealdng  workmen  have 
been  advanced  to  higher  positions  and  their  places  have 
been  filled  with  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans.  The 
new  immigrants  do  not  compete  with  the  native  and  older 
immigrant  workmen,  and  can  therefore  not  affect  their 
wages.  J^ 

The  parallel  betweST the  "princes  of  labor"  and  the 
''white  coolies"  is  equal^  without  an  historical  foundation. 
Princes  have  at  all  times  been  few.  "The  old  reputation 
of  the  steel  industry  as  one  of  exceptionally  high  wages  is 
false  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned,"  says  Mr. 
Fitch  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  staff,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  steel  workers,  "neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it 
be  singled  out  as  an  unusual  type,  as  an  indtistry  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  men  are  paid  at  the  lowest  rates."' 
The  rollers,  heaters,  and  other  skilled  men,  whose  earnings 
in  the  early  days  often  exceeded  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent, were  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  force. 

The  high  earnings  of  the  few  skilled  men  often  repre- 
sented profit  rather  than  wages.  In  the  early  ^80*8  the 
contract  system  was  the  prevailing  method  of  hiring  labor 
in  the  mills: 

A  man  would  contract  with  the  company  to  run  a  sinig^e  mill,  from  the 
funiaces  to  the  piling  beds  of  the  shears,  and  like  any  other  contractor 
he  derived  his  profit  from  the  margin  between  what  the  company  paid 
him  for  the  tonnage  turned  out  and  what  he  paid  the  menfor  it.  The 
contractor,  while  usually  known  as  the  roller,  frequently  did  no  work 
at  all,  having  two  practical  roUers  employed  on. the  mill.  At  thesame 
time  he  secured  a  considerable  income  for  himself  by  paying  the  men  as 
low  wages  as  possible,  and  steel  workers  gat  a  reptUadon  for  being  very 
highly  paid  workmen  on  account  of  the  large  earnings  of  these  contractors, 
A  statement  from  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  "largest  rolling  mills  in 

'  John  A.  Fitch«  "  The  Sted  Workeis."    The  PiUshurgh  Survey,  p.  15a 
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the  District.  '*  t^arding  wages  paid  in  his  mill  in  I88i-i883,  was  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  contract  ssrstem  one  steel  worker  had  made  $35,000 
in  a  year.  A  sheet  shearer  made  $12.00  per  day  and  paid  his  helper 
$2.00.  A  haomierman  in  change  of  both  toTDS  made  $17.00  per  day  and 
paid  his  hdper  $3.50.' 

The  proportion  of  emplosrees  who  were  paid  each  rate 
of  wages  in  the  rolling  mills  of  Ohio  in  1884,  when  the 
number  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among  them 
was  n^gible,  appears  from  Table  118.    The  number  of 
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princes  of  labor'*  did  not  exceed  57  in  a  total  force  of 
2134,  i.  e.f  2.7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
''white  coolies**  who  were  paid  less  than  $10  a  week,  i.  e., 
less  than  $1.75  per  day,  was  then  as  high  as  one  third  of  the 
total  force,  and  those  who  were  paid  less  than  $12  a 
week  numbered  nearly  one  half  of  all  employees.  There  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  wages  in  Ohio  materially 

*  Fitch,  loc  at,  p.  99. 

*  Rspori  cf  Oe  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  StaHsties,  1885,  TaUe  51,  pp. 
185*186.  The  statistics  comprise  only  those  miUs  for  which  <yw«r^*f 
data  were  available. 

*  Includes;  RoUers,  nailers,  heaters,  and  paddlerL 
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differed  from  those  paid  at  the  time  in  other  centers  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  Immigration  Commission  made  a  comparative 
statistical  study  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  one  steel 
company  at  different  periods,  going  as  far  back  as  l8So, 
and  reached  the  following  cosclumon: 

An  inqKctwD  of  the  wage  scale  paid  by  the  sted  company  during  the 
past  eighteen  yeaTB— the  period  marked  bjr  the  coming  of  the  immigranta 
in  frnatest  numben— rareols  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen  and  fallen 
la  good  and  bad  times  equally  for  aldlled  labor,  lai^jelf  fi«e  from  direct 
immigiatico  competition,  and  for  uniildlled  labor,  now  largdy  per- 
formed  by  immigrants.' 

The  wage  scale  appearing  in  the  report  tndttdes  no  rolling 
mills  where  exceptionally  high  rates  were  earned  by  a  few 
men  of  special  slrill.  The  highest  rate  appearing  in  the 
scale  for  1880  is  $3  per  day  paid  to  engineers;  the  highest 
in  18S5  is  I342  for  brick  masons.  Neither  of  these  two 
classes  were  iron  and  steel  workers  in  a  proper  sense.  The 
highest  paid  among  iron  and  steel  workers  proper  in  1880 
were  boiler-makers,  whose  maximum  rate  was  $2.75.  But 
the  wages  of  laborers  in  1880  were  as  low  as  $1.10,  and  in 
1885  as  low  as  $1.  There  was  a  general  drop  in  the 
rates  of  wages  at  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  Bessemer 
department  between  1880  end  1885,  when  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  was  insigni£cant. 
There  was  also  a  drop  in  the  rates  for  several  occupations 
from  1890  to  1895,  which  was  obviously  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  crias  of  1893.  Since  1895  wages  at  the  blast  furnaces 
and  in  the  Bessemer  department  have  been  on  the  increase, 
while  in  the  mechanical  department,  the  wages  of  skilled 
mechanics  have  been  subject  to  sharp  fluctuations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  whom 
are  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  have  steadily 

'  StfiorttjifSU  Immigration  Commiaicit,  voL  8,  p.  601. 
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rises,  while  tlie  pay  of  the  engineers,  who  are  mostly  "Eng- 
lish-speaking,"  has  not  come  up  to  the  1880  level.  A 
summary  of  the  figures  is  given  in  Table  119  next  below.* 

TABLE  119. 
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As  stated,  the  wage  statistics  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission do  not  include  rolling  mills.  From  data  published 
by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it  appears  that  the 
average  wages  of  laborers  in  rolling  mills  increased,  from 
1884  to  1902,  50  per  cent,  as  shown  in  Table  I20: 


TABLE  I30. 
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An  intelligent  comparison  of  the  wages  of  iron  and  steel 
workers  at  present  and  in  the  period  preceding  the  immigni- 

<  For  details  of  the  scale,  aee  Appendix,  T&ble  XXV. 

■  BeporU  ef  Ike  Ohio  Bureau  <4  Labor  Slatistiet,  1885,  p.  187;  1903,  p. 
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tion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  omst  take  into 
consideration  the  revolution  in  technical  methods  which  has 
occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  interven- 
ing  years.  Prior  to  1890,  less  than  one  half  of  all  pig  iron 
produced  was  made  into  steel;  in  1909  all  but  7  per  cent  of 
the  pig  iron  reached  the  market  as  steel.  UntU  1890  the 
manufacture  of  iron  other  than  steel  exhibited  a  rapid 
growth;  frcnn  i860  to  1890  its  output  doubled.  Sincethe 
latter  year,  however,  it  began  to  decline;  from  5,000,000 
tons  in  1890  it  dropped  to  about  1,800,000  tons  in  1909. 
The  majority  of  the  men  who  had  acquired  skill  in  the  iron 
mills  found  their  occupations  gone.  Judged  by  the  ton- 
c^e  of  pig  iron,  the  change  must  have  a^ected  as  many 
iron  workers  as  there  had  been  employed  in  all  the  mills  in 
1887.  At  the  same  time  the  production  of  steel  has  in- 
creased axfold  since  1890.'  This  marvelous  growth  was 
made  posaUe  only  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
steel-making.  All  these  changes  necessitated  a  thorough 
readjiistment  of  the  laboring  forces.  The  transformation 
is  well  described  in  the  following  excerpts  &om  Mr.  Fitch's 
study  of  The  Steel  Workers: 

Tbroo^  the  revolutioaaiy  changes  in  method,  rnnrhiniwy  has  dis- 
placed men  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  propordoQ  of  skilled  steel 
workeis  needed  for  the  operaticm  ct  a  plant  Iws  decreased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  laige  companies  have  so  increased  their  capacity  that 
they  are  employit^  more  men  than  ever  btf  era,  until  to-day  60  per  cent 
d  the  men  employed  in  the  sted  industry  are  unskilled,  and  that  60 
per  cent  Is  greater  in  numbers  than  the  total  working  force  twenty 
fetus  ago.  In  no  part  of  the  steel  manufocture  have  inventions  and 
improvanents  had  such  an  ^ect  upon  working  conditkoa  as  in  the 
laBing  mills.  Twenty  years  ago  these  mills  were  alive  with  men.  To- 
day you  ynH  find  large  numbers  <4  men  in  the  guide  and  merchant  mills, 
but  at  the  blooming  mills,  the  plate  mills,  and  the  structural  and  rail 
mills,  you  have  to  look  sharply  not  to  miss  them  entirely.  These  mOls 
have  become  largely  automatic  The  two  improvements  that  have 
contributed  most  to  the  cuttisg-down  of  the  laboring  force  are  the 
electric  crane  and  the  movable  roll  tables.  .  .  .    The  electric  crane 

■  Compoted  from  SlatitUtal  Abstraa  ef  the  United  Slatet,  1911,  p.  710* 
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operates  over  the  whole  length  of  the  milL  Heavy  material,  that 
formerly  a  dozen  moved  with  difficulty,  is  now  picked  up  and  moved 
easily  by  two  men,  working  with  a  crane.  Roll  changing  has  become  an 
easier  and  swifter  process  through  the  aid  of  the  erane,  and  practically 
all  the  heavy  lifting  and  carrying  within  the  mill  is  thus  acoompUsbed 
by  electric  power.  •  •  .  As  in  the  case  of  blast  furnace  improvements, 
the  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed.  •  .  • 

This  tendency  to  make  processes  automatic  has  resulted  not  only  in  a 
lessened  cost  with  an  increased  tonnage,  but  it  has  also  reinforced  the 
control  of  the  employers  over  their  men.  When  the  roll  tables  were 
introduced,  they  threw  many  roughers  and  catchers  out  of  employment: 
beyond  that,  they  lessened  the  importance  to  the  employers  of  the  men 
remaining.  Men  can  learn  to  pull  levers  more  eaaly  than  they  caa 
reach  the  skilled  mastery  of  a  position  where  the  greatest  dq>endence 
is  on  the  man  and  the  least  on  the  machine.  Accordingly  this  devdop- 
ment  has  lessened  the  value  to  the  employer  of  all  the  men  in  aplant,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  made  the  job  of  every  man,  skilled  and  itnairiiiftfi, 
to  a  greater  or  less  d^^ree  insecure.  .  •  .  The  aim  to-day  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  whole  process  as  mechanical  as  possible.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  any  steel  plant  were 
skilled  men.  The  percentage  of  the  highly  skilled  has  steadily  grown 
less,  and  the  percentage  of  the  unskilled  has  as  steadily  increased. 
The  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  Allegheny  County  employ 
in  seasons  of  prosperity  an  aggregate  of  over  23,000  men.  Of  these 
about  17  per  cent  are  skilled,  21  per  cent  semi-skilled,  and  62  per  cent 
unskilled,  according  to  the  classification  employed  by  the  company.' 

Taking  the  classification  of  Table  118  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  we  find  that  in  1884  more  than  one  third  of 
all  men  employed  in  rolling  mills  were  skilled,  whereas  by 
1907  their  proportion  had  shrunk  to  17  per  cent.  Had 
there  been  no  expansion  in  the  steel  industry,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  skilled  men  employed  in  1884  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  semi-skilled  grade.  But  as  the  growth  of 
production  outran  the  progress  of  labor-saving  methods 
and  machinery,  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  who  were 
displaced  from  one  department  were  absorbed  in  others, 
and  still  there  were  openings  in  the  higher  grades  which  were 
filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  older  tmskilled 
men.    Of  course  the  whole  trend  of  the  technical  progress 

s  Fitch,  he.  ciL,  pp.  3-49  55-56,  I39-I4i« 
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in  the  steel  industry  being  toward  elimination  of  human 
skiU,  the  advancement  of  the  minority  to  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled positions  depended  upon  the  employment  of  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  unskilled  laborers.  For  reasons 
explained  in  Chapter  VIIL, 

English,  Irish,  and  German  immigration  began  to  fall  off  at  just  about 
the  time  that  the  steel  industry  began  to  expand  so  rapidly  and  at  the 
same  time  to  introduce  the  automatic  processes.    Tlids  created  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  unskilled  labor  just  as  the  field  of  immigration 
was  shifting  from  Northwestern  to  Southeastern  Europe.    Slavs  coming 
to  America  to  perform  the  unskilled  manual  tabor,  and  finding  it  in  the 
steel  industry,  sent  for  their  relatives  and  neighbors.    These  automatic 
accretions,  through  letters  and  friends  returning  to  the  old  countiy  and 
spreading  the  tidings  of  where  work  is  to  be  had,  are  at  once  the  most 
natural  and  most  widespread  factors  in  mobiliring  an  immigrant  labor 
force.* 

Mr.  Fitch  is  careful  to  note  that  **the  newer  immigrants 
are  not  working  for  less  pay  for  a  day*s  rough  work  than  the 
races  they  replaced.  The  money  wages  paid  for  common 
labor  in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  have  been  going  up  during 
the  period  referred  to.  *''  It  is  dear  that  the  recent  immi- 
grants were  not  '' brought"  to  this  country  to  tandercut 
the  wages  of  the  older  employees. 

The  Irish  were-not  driven  out  of  the  blast  furnaces  by  a  fresh  immi- 
gration with  lower  standards  of  hving  [sa3rs  Mr.  Fitch  further];  rather 
the  conditions  in  the  industry — the  twelve-hour  day,  the  days  and  the 
weeks  without  a  day  of  rest,  the  twenty-four-hour  shif tr— made  the  life 
intolerable.  They  could  make  as  good  a  living  working  fewer  hours 
a  day,  and  only  six  days  in  the  week,  in  other  positions  and  in  other 
industries.    So  the  Iridi  worker  went  out  and  the  Slav  came  in.* 

The  effect  of  these  readjustments  on  the  distribution  of 
th^  working  force  by  race  and  occupation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  can  be  seen  from  Table  121. 

The  average  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans among  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Immigration  Coimnission,  was  44.5 

*  Fitch,  he.  cU.t  p.  143.  '  Ibid^t  pp.  X42-X43. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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per  cent  in  the  East  and  49.4  per  cent  in  the  Middle  West.  ■ 
The  proportiou  of  Slavs  among  the  employees  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  was  accordin^y  above  the  average, 
which  ought  to  emphasize  the  eSects  of  immigration  upon 
labor  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  classification  of  employees  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  is  different  from  that  followed  in  Table  34.  •  Tlie 
Immigration  Commission  draws  the  dividing  line  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  at  f  i-45  a  day,  whereas 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  includes  among  the  unskilled 
some  occupations  with  a  higher  average  wage.  Moreover, 
the  ImmigratitMi  Commission  has  disregarded  the  semi- 
skilled class.  According  to  the  classification  of  the  company, 
a  little  over  one  ^zth  of  the  "unskilled"  employees  in  1907 
were  EngUsh-speaking;  of  the  semi-skilled  two  fifths  were 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe;  among  the 
skilled  only  one  tenth  were  of  the  new  immigrant  races. 

The  wages  of  each  of  these  classes  have  been  variously 
affected  by  the  changes  in  machinery  and  methods.  The 
wages  of  unskilled  laborers,  five  sixths  of  whom  are  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  "have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1892  they  received  14  cents  an 
hoiir  at  Homestead.  In  1907-08  their  pay  was  16^  cents 
an  hour  in  the  nulls  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — 
an  advance  of  18  per  cent  over  the  hourly  pay  of  1892. 
This  increase  fell  short  by  4  per  cent  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  necesaties  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau 
cf  Labor  Bulletin.  .  .  .  In  May,  1910,  announcement 
was  made  of  a  general  increase  in  wf^es  for  all  employees 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  described 
as  approximating  6  per  cent  over  existing  rates.  Common 
laborers'  pay  was  increased  in  the  mills  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  from  16H  cents  an  hour  to  17H 
cents.  This  is  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  i4-cent 
rate  paid  in  1892. " 

<  Cootpiled  from  the  Reports  </  tie  Immifraium  Commiuion,  vol.  8, 
Tlablie  33,  pp.  34-35.  ^    »See  Chapter  VIL 
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At  the  opposite  extreme  are  placed^  by  Mr.  Pitch,  "the 
men  of  highest  skill,  headed  by  the  rollers  and  heaters,  who 
have  gangs  working  under  them  and  are  practically  foie- 
men.  These  men  represent  not  over  5  per  cent  of  all 
employees."  They  are  only  a  minority  among  the  men 
classed  by  the  company  as  skilled.  Of  the  latter  dass,  as 
stated,  only  one  tenth  are  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans ; 
it  is  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  none  oi  them  are 
among  "the  men  at  the  top."'  These  "aristocrats  of 
labor"  have  had  their  earnings  reduced  since  1892.  The 
cuts  vary,  according  to  position,  from  5.39  per  cent  to  41.20 
per  cent. 

The  intermediate  35  per  cent  are  "the  real  steel  workers. 
•  •  .  They  are  men  skilled  in  steel  manufacture.  .  .  . 
These  men  are  individually  essential  to  the  industry." 
Their  wages  have  remained  in  a  "stationary  condition, 
and  if  compared  with  the  increased  cost  of  living, "  exhibit 
a  "  downward  tendency. "  The  proportion  of  Slavs  among 
them  can  be  estimated  at  31  per  cent.'  This  dass  holds  in 
every  respect  an  intermediate  place;  they  have  not  fared 
as  well  relatively  as  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  unskilled  force ; 
still  with  one  third  among  them  drawn  from  the  new  immi- 
gration they  have  done  better  than  the  "aristocrats  of 
labor ' '  who  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  new  immigrants. 

The  question  arises,  has  not  the  competition  of  the  Slav 
prevented  the  wages  of  the  skilled  men  below  the  grade  of 
foreman  from  rising  apace  with  the  cost  of  living?    An 

<  "I  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  Slavs  who  had  worked  up  to  positions 
as  rollers  or  heaters  in  the  Pittsbuigh  mills/'  says  Miss  Byington  in  her 
study  of  Homestead.  "This  is  due  without  doubt  to  the  poorer 
industrial  equipment  of  the  immigrants,  as  well  as  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  foremen  to  give  the  better  j>ositions  to  them." — The  PiUsburgh 
Survey,  "Homestead,"  p.  148. 

'This  ratio  is  obtained  by  computation  from  Table  I2X,  allowing 
5  per  cent  of  all  employees  for  the  "men  at  the  tc^"  and  placing  all 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  the  inter- 
mediate dasSt 


answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  if  the  wages  of  the 
Pittsburgh  skilled  men  are  compared  with  those  of  the  skilled 
men  employed  in  the  Southern  mills  where  there  is  very 
little  competition  ftom  new  immigration. 

The  boundary  line  drawn  by  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion  between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers — fi.45  per 
day — obviously  does  not  fit  the  conditions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  where  common  laborers  were  paid  16.5  cents 
per  hour  previous  to  the  recent  raise.  The  recent  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  labor  conditions  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  divides  all  employees  into  three 
classes:  (i)  The  lowest  dass,  of  the  same  grade  as 
common  laborers,  whose  earnings  are  less  than  18  cents  per 
hour;  (2)  the  highest  dass,  whose  earnings  are  25  cents  and 
over  per  hour;  and  (3)  the  intermediate  dass,  from  18  to 
35  cents.  The  proportions  of  these  dasses  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  are:  49.7  per  cent  for  the  unskilled, 
23.6  per  cent  for  Uie  skilled,  and  26.7  per  cent  for  the  inter- 
mediate.' The  latter  class  difEers  too  widely  from  the 
intermediate  dass  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  to  be  comparable 
with  it.  A  fairly  uniform  basis,  however,  can  be  sdected 
£rom  the  three  classifications,  as  follows: 

(l)  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Survey :  all  employees  earning 
over  I3.50  per  day.' 

(3)  From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor:  all 
emjdoyees  eamii^  25  cents  and  over,  per  hour. 

(3)  From  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission: 
all  male  em^oyees  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  earn  f  17.50 
and  over  per  week. 

The  dose  amilarity  of  the  three  groups  appears  £n»n  the 
comparative  table  on  page  406. 

The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in 
this  grade  was  16.1  per  cent  in  the  Bast,  while  in  the  South 
the  aggregate  of  Southern  and  Easton  Europeans  and 

•Svmmarf  of  Waiet  and  Hotmi^Labirr  from  Ae  Report  on  Cond&ioM 
e/  BmpioymaU  in  Uu  Iron  and  Sled  Industry  in  ffte  United  States,  p.  3& 
'  Pitch,  loc.  Ml.,  Tftble  8,  p.  163. 
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negroes  in  the  same  grade  was  only  3.3  per  cent.  Thus  in 
the  East  there  were  relatively  about  twice  as  many  English- 
speakiiig  employees  receiving  the  hi^est  rates  as  in  the 
South,  notwithstanding  the  much  higher  percentage  o£ 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  competing  for  the  same 
portions  in  the  East. 

TABLE  133. 

PBK  CBKT  or  SKILLED  IKOK  AND  STEEL  WOKKBKS,  BT  LOCAHON. 


Sdokx 

EuBiMH 

LOCMlM 

h^o  and 

liT-Jo  "4 

Medieny  County 
PittabuiBh  District 

Labor 

Inuni^nitiCfi 

U.  S.  Bureau  o( 
Labor 

24.96 

38.17 

South 

13.26 

.3. 

b  order  to  assemble  into  one  group  all  Southern  mill- 
workers  who  perform  the  same  grade  d  labor  as  the  men 
employed  in  Eastern  mills  at  $17.50  per  week  and  upwards, 
we  must  descend  one  step  and  admit  all  Southern  iron  and 
steel  worl^TS  earning  $15  per  week. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  123  on  p^e  407,  two  fifths 
(43  per  cent)  of  the  skilled  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the 
Southern  mills  earn  only  from  $15  to  fi7-50  per  week, 
whereas  all  employees  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Eastern 
mills  are  paid  not  less  than  $17.50  per  week.  The  differ- 
ence  cannot  be  explained  by  the  competition  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  or  negroes,  because  the  sggr^^te 
of  those  two  racial  groups  among  Southern  iron  and  sted 
Irorkers  earning  $15  and  over  does  not  exceed  1.8  per  cent. 


whereas  in  the  Eastern  mills  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  constitute  i6.i  per  cent  of  all  mill  men  earning 
$17.50  and  upwards. 


Diitrict 

StmlnKiiwWMk 

Per  ant  ot  .a 

Par  cant 
within  tliB  crade 

South 

(ti5  and  over 
$17. 50 and  over 

9.8 
136 

4a 
58 

East 

23.4 
34.0 

100 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
skilled  and  imskilled  labor  employed  in  various  deparbnents 
of  iron  and  steel  mills.  This  variation  may  affect  geographi- 
cal comparisons  which  take  no  account  of  industrial  speciali- 
zation. In  order  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error  the 
proportions  of  em^doyees  earning  25  cents  per  hour  and 
over  in  productive  occupations*  are  compared  in  Table 
124  by  departments.  Tlie  figures  show  that,  in  all  de- 
partments but  one,  a  larger  proportion  of  all  employees 
are  paid  those  rates  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  than  in  the 
South.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  himian  skill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  as  far 
advanced  as  in  the  Southern  mills;  the  proportion  of  skilled 

■  StporU  Iff  tke  Immiffatioii  Commission,  vd.  9,  pp.  134,  355. 

'The  iollowing  table  is  confined  to  "productive  occapations"  in 
order  to  exdude  from  the  comparison,  as  far  as  possible,  others  than 
iron  and  sted  woricers.  "The  wages  (^  workmen  in  mechanical 
trades  are  mudi  more  aetalj  standardised  in  the  different  districts 
than  of  tlie  emplojrees  in  the  productive  occupations,  who  are  depend- 
ent almost  entird;  on  Uw  iron  and  steel  industr;^  for  cmi^oyment. " 
Summary  oj  Waiu  and  Hours  of  Labor  ia  Ike  Iron  and  Steel  IndiMrjf 
P-33- 
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men  in  each  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  mills  may,  there* 
fore,  be  accepted  as  the  standard.  It  fc^ows,  accordingly, 
that  in  the  Southern  mills  a  fracti<m  varying  from  one  sixth 
to  two  thirds  c^  all  skilled  men  are  paid  less  than  35  cents 
per  hour,  whereas  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  all  men  of  the 
same  dass  are  paid  25  cents  and  over. 

TABLE  134- 


Sontli 

DUsno. 

Pnomtot 

PW    OBt    of 

70 

i 
31 

6 

58 
31 

33 

30 
65 

3 

-16 
-16 
-16 

-4 

-17 

-34 

-43 

-44 

-67 

Bessemer  converterB 

Miscdlaneous  mil  la 

(feen-hearth  furnaces. . . 

The  exception  noted  above  applies  to  eleven  misceUaneous 
rod  mills  in  the  United  States  employing  a  total  of  333  men 
at  25  cents  and  over  per  hour,*  i.  e.,  about  \  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  productive  occupations.  The  number  is  too 
small  to  afEect  the  labor  situation.' 

The  preceding  comparisons  lead  to  the  oondu^on  that 
the  rates  of  wages  of  iron  and  steel  workers  vary  inversely  as  Uie 
ratio  of  recent  immigrants:  The  w^es  of  the  unskilled, 
the  bulk  of  whom  are  Slavs,  have  kept  pace  with  the  cost 
of  living;  the  wages  of  the  "aristocrats  of  labor,"  none  trf 
whom  are  Slavs,  have  been  reduced;  the  money  wages  d 

'Sitmmary  of  Wata  and  Howt  tff  Labor  in  iha  Iron  and  jJtMJ  J«Au- 
try,  p.  33.  ■  Ibid.,  pp.  16  and  3  j. 

'  At  the  present  writing  the  full  report  of  tix  Burefta  cd  Labor  is  still 
in  press,  whfle  the  puUisbed  aummaiy  does  not  go  into  details  of  a 
local  character. 
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other  skilled  men,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  English-speaking, 
have  remained  stationary — ^the  wages  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees are  lower  in  the  South,  where  they  meet  no  immi- 
grant competition,  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

This  correlation  between  the  percentage  of  recent  immi- 
grants and  the  variation  of  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the 
manifestation  of  some  innate  racial  predisposition  to  higher 
wages,  but  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labor  market.  The  employment  of  a  high  percentage 
of  immigrants  in  any  section,  industry,  or  occupation  is 
an  indication  of  an  active  demand  for  labor  in  excess  of  the 
native  supply.  Absence  of  immigrants  is  a  sign  of  a  dull 
market  for  labor.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  Slav  laborers 
have  been  raised  because  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
unskilled  labor,  not  in  the  steel  industry  alone,  but  in  other 
industries  as  well.  The  unskilled  Slavs  "can  dig  ditches 
or  heave  coal  any  day  just  as  well  as  they  can  throw  chains 
around  piles  of  steel  Inllets  or  shovel  scrap  into  furnaces. " 
On  the  contrary,  the  skilled  English-speaking  steel  workers, 
though  ''individually  essential  to  the  industry  .  .  .  could 
not  enter  any  other  industry  without  a  reduction  in  earn- 
ing power,  because  they  are  skilled  only  as  steel  work- 
ers. ' ' '  Hence  their  acquiescence  in  a  lowered  rate  of  wages, 
whereas  the  unskilled  Slav  with  his  supposedly  "lower 
standard  of  living"  has  been  able  to  command  as  high  a 
wage  (measured  by  purchasing  power)  as  his  English- 
speaking  predecessor.  ' 

Long  hours  and  Sunday  work  have  not  come  with  the 
new  immigration.  "Sunday  work  has  been  general  in 
blast  furnaces  in  this  country  from  the  beginning."'  In 
rolling  mills  the  practice  has  varied.  There  were  some 
mills  which  ran  on  Stmdays,  as  far  back  as  the  8o's,  before 
"the  Slav  invasion.*'  The  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  in  the  days  of  its  power  raised  no 
objection  to  labor  on  Stmday.  Its  main  concern  was  solely 
with  wages,  and  it  is  a  historical  fact,  worthy  of  notice, 

>  Fitch,  loc*  cU.,  p.  154.  '  Ihid.,  p.  i68. 
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that  the  twelve-hour  day  was  staunchly  defended  by  the 
organized  iron  and  steel  workers  when  the  steel  manu* 
f  acturers,  prompted  by  technical  considerations^  attempted 
to  reduce  the  day  to  eight  hours* 

The  twelve-hour  day  was  the  outgrowth  of  metallurgical 
conditions  in  the  old  iron  mills.  In  puddling  one  charge  has 
to  be  melted,  worked,  and  taken  out  before  the  next  can 
go  in.  From  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  five  charges  or  "  heats  "  have  been  a  day's  work  for 
a  puddler.  In  the  mills  rolling  sheet  iron,  too,  the  working 
day  was  determined  by  the  number  of  heats.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  iron  industry  five  heats  took  about  twelve  hours. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  twelve-hour  day  with  the  two-shift 
system.  With  the  progress  of  improvements  in  furnace 
construction  and  methods,  it  became  possible  to  finish  a 
turn  of  five  heats  in  a  shorter  time  and  the  actual  working 
day  gradually  shrank  to  one  of  ten  hours  and  even  less. 
As  a  result  of  the  shortened  time,  there  came  to  be  periods 
of  idleness  between  shifts.  In  a  sheet  mill  this  interim 
between  shifts  was  especially  objectionable,  for  sheet  iron 
is  rolled  so  thin  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  only  when 
the  rolls  are  expanded  by  the  heat.  The  rolls  are  so  shaped 
that  when  cold  they  cannot  turn  out  a  sheet  of  uniform 
thickness;  consequently  after  a  period  of  idleness  hot  scrap 
is  sent  through  them  tmtil  they  reach  the  correct  expansion. 
To  avoid  these  periods  of  idleness,  the  manufacturers,  in 
the  8o's,  sought  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  day.  This  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted  by  the  union,  which  stood  firmly  for 
the  twelve-hour  shift.  The  reason  for  this  tmusual  attitude 
was  that  the  skilled  men  who  belonged  to  the  union  were 
paid  at  piece  rates  and  apprehended  a  loss  of  a  part  of  their 
earnings  in  case  they  might  not  be  able  to  turn  out  five 
heats  in  eight  hours.  The  question  was  discussed  at  several 
national  conventions.  Some  of  the  officers  took  the  ground 
that  a  reduction  ci  hours  was  dedrable  even  if  it  originally 
involved  a  loss  of  earnings  to  individuals.  The  introduc* 
tion  of  a  three-shift  system  would  create  a  demand  for  half 
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as  many  more  skilled  men  as  were  employed  at  the  time 
and  would  eventually  enable  the  members  of  the  union  to 
wm  an  increase  in  piece  rates.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership  could  not  see  so  far  ahead  and  forced  the  officers 
to  insist  upon  the  twelve-hour  day.  Some  lodges  which 
had  accepted  the  eight-hour  shift  were  suspended.  One 
of  the  presidents  of  the  union  who  supported  the  manu- 
facturers in  their  effort  to  introduce  the  eight-hour  day  was 
denounced  by  the  membership  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  The  controversy  lasted  several  years  in  the  8o*s, 
when  the  iron  and  steel  workers  were  all  of  the  English- 
speaking  races.  Later  the  tmion  relaxed  its  rule  against 
the  eight-hour  system,  but  the  manufacturers  had  mean- 
while readjusted  theniiselves  to  the  old  twelve-hour  shift.' 
This  episode  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association. 

The  Association  was  originally  organized  as  a  union  of 
sldlled  iron  workers  and  was  very  strong  in  the  iron  industry. 
But  with  the  decline  of  the  latter  the  power  of  the  organiza- 
tion began  to  wane.  It  never  gained  strength  in  the  steel 
mills.  Out  of  3800  men  at  Homestead  when  the  strike 
began  in  1892,  only  752  were  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association.  ''The  Association  has 
always  been  an  organization  of  skilled  workers  and  has 
centered  its  efforts  on  securing  better  conditions  for  that 
class  of  labor  alone, "  says  Mr.  Pitch.  **  It  was  only  in  1889 
that  the  constitution  permitted  the  adnoission  of  all  men, 
except,  however,  common  laborers.*^ ^ 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Amalganmted  Association  struck 
in  1892,  the  common  laborers,  the  despised  Hungarians 
and  Slavs,  stood  by  it.^  The  defeat  of  the  Homestead 
strike  broke  the  organization.    It  had  been  rapidly  increas- 

'  See  Fitch,  he,  cU.,  pp.  90-97.  '  Ibid.  pp.  97, 98. 

*  "A  gieat  cause  was  in  the  balance,  and  in  their  humble  way  the 
anny  of  the  poor  Hungarians  and  Slavs  understood  it,"  says  a  trade- 
union  historian  of  the  Homestead  strike. — Myron  R.  Stowell:  Fori 
Frick,  or  the  Sie^e  of  Homestead,  p.  86. 
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ing  its  membership  since  1885,  when  it  had  numbered  only 
5700,  to  the  year  preceding  the  great  strike,  when  it  reported 
to  the  national  convention  a  membership  of  24,000,  organized 
in  290  lodges.  During  the  year  following  the  strike,  it 
lost  about  one  half  of  that  number.  There  were  dight 
increases  at  times  in  later  years;  since  1903,  however,  it 
has  been  gradually  declining,  tmtil  it  had,  in  1910,  only  103 
lodges  with  a  little  over  8000  members.'  This  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  iron  and  steel  workers  in 
the  United  States.* 

The  strength  of  the  organization  of  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  in  the  8o's  lay  in  their  special  skill.  Though  a 
minority  of  the  force,  they  were  indispensable  to  the  indus- 
try, because  they  could  not  be  replaced.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  barred  common  laborers  from  their  organi- 
zation: they  did  not  want  to  become  involved  in  con- 
troversies over  the  wages  of  day  laborers  who  could  easily 
be  replaced  by  others.  But  when  improved  machinery 
displaced  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  the  organization  of  the 
skilled  iron  and  steel  workers  lost  its  foothold.  To-day, 
says  Mr.  Fitch — 

every  man  is  in  training  for  the  next  position  above.  If  all  of  tha 
rollers  in  the  Homestead  plant  were  to  strike  to-morrow  the  work  would 
go  on,  and  only  temporary  inoonvenience,  if  any,  would  be  suffered. 
There  would  simply  be  a  step  up  along  the  line:  the  tableman  would 
take  the  rolls,  the  hooker  would  manipulate  the  tables,  perhaps  one 
of  the  shearmen's  helpers  would  take  the  hooker's  position,  and  some- 
where, away  down  the  line,  an  unskilled  yard  laborer  would  be  taken 
to  fin  the  vacancy  in  the  lowest  position  involving  skill.  The  course 
would  vary  in  the  different  styles  of  mills,  as  the  positions  vary  in 
number  and  character,  but  the  operating  principle  is  everywhere  the 
same.  In  the  open  hearth  department  the  line  of  promotion  runs 
through  common  labor,  metal  wheelers,  stodc  handlers,  dnder-pit  man, 
second  helper,  and  first  he^>er  to  melter  foreman.  In  this  way  the 
companies  develop  and  train  their  own  men.  .  •  •    Thiis  the  woridng 

*  Fitch,  loc  cU.,  p.  297. 

'  In  May,  1910,  there  were  172,706  workers  emptoyed  in  the  steel 
miDs  of  the  Uoited  States. — Smnmary  rf  Wages  and  Hours  pf  Labor  4m 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry^  p.  17. 
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force  is  pTrainided  and  is  held  together  by  the  ambiUoii  of  the  men 
lower  down;  avea  a  seiious  break  in  the  isnks  adjusts  ttaelf  all  but 
autonuticall;.* 

Jn  1909,  an  attempt  was  made  by  "the  men  lower  down" 
to  unite  all  mill  workers  in  a  common  demand  £or  better 
terms  <d  employment.  In  the  McKees  Rocks  strike  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  were  mostly  recent  immigrants. 
0£  this  strike  Mr.  Fitch  has  the  following  to  say : 

In  the  summer  of  1909  there  was  a  demonEtration  of  tix  spirit  of 
inunigiant  workmen  that  opened  th«  eyes  of  the  public  to  qualities 
heretc€oTe  tmknown.  For  many  weela  at  McKeee  Rocks  they  persisted 
in  their  strike  against  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  It  had  been 
thought  that  the  Slavs  were  too  sluggish  to  resist  their  employera,  and 
unable  to  oi^anize  along  industrial  lines.  It  was  proved  in  this  conflict 
tha-t  neither  theory  was  correct.' 


■Pitch,  toe.  cit.,  pp.  141, 143. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  337,  338. 
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THB  COAL  MINERS 


THE  Ihumgration  Commission  consideied  the  ooal- 
mining  industry  as  typical  of  the  conditions  created 
by  immigration,  and  gave  it  accordingly  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  its  report.  Two  volumes  are  devoted  to 
bituminous  coal,  and  a  portion  of  a  third  to  anthradte. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows :  the  English-speaking  mine  workers  do  not  desire  v 
to  associate  with  the  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  consequently  those  immigrants  are  undesirable. 
There  are  in  the  reports  some  valuable  data  on  theeconomic 
ade  of  the  question,  but  they  have  had  no  part  in  shaping 
the  condusions  ^the  Commission.  It  views  the  con- 
ditions in  the  coal-mining  industry  with  the  eyes  of  the 
English-speaking  trade-union  offidals,  who  apprehend  in  v/ 
the  multitudes  of  Slav  and  Italian  mine  workers  a  gaowing 
n:ienace  to  their  influence  in  the  organization. 

To  follow  the  Commission's  summary  historical  review 
of  the  coal-mming  industry,  the  conflict  between theEnglish- 
speaking  and  non-English-speaking  races  began  in  the  So's^*^ 
when  a  series  of  unsuccessful  strikes  forced  "a  greater  or 
less  ntmiber  of  natives,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans,'* 
to  leave  ''Pennsylvania  in  search  of  better  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  West  or  the  localities  in  the  Southwest 
or  West  to  which  the  recent  immigrants  had  not  penetrated 
in  important  numbers. "  The  same  situation  was  repeated 
in  the  jo's  in  West  Virginia.  The  ''constantly,  growing 
ntmiber  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  .  «  .  com- 
pletdy  inundated  the  older  employees,"  with  the  result 
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that  many  o£  them  "moved  westward  in  search  <^  better 
working  condititms,"  and  "the  immigrants  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  were  left  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
atuation."  In  their  new  retreat  the  English-speaking  /f*- 
miners  remained  undisturbed  until  the  first  decade  of  thcf 
present  century,  when  the  advancing  columns  of  the  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europeans  reached  them  there.  "As  the 
pressure,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  numbers  <^  the  recent 
immigrants  has  become  stronger .  ,  .  the  older  immigrants 
and  natives, "  who  were  unable  to  change  their  occupation, 
moved  "  from  localities  and^mines  where  the  competition  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  European  has  been  most  strongly 
felt  to  other  locahties  in  the  Middle  West  or  Southwest. " 
But  soon  the  first  detachments  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Etmq>eans  made  their  appearance  in  the  Southwestern 
fields  and  forced  the  "Americans  and  individual  members 
of  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  races"  to  retreat 
to  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  narrative  concludes 
with  the  fc^owing  statement,  which  sounds  the  teynote,  as 
it  were,  of  the  whole  report : 

IVoM  Iht  skuidpoint  <^  Ou  natiftt  and  Uu  aldtr  immipmit  emfioyees. 
It  tiioxton  seems  deariy  apparent  that  the  competitioQ  ol  recent  immi- 
grants has  caused  a  gradual  dispJaccatient,  cocunendiig  in  Pennsylvania  * 
and  extending  westward,  until  at  the  preKnt  time  the  representatives 
of  th^  pioneer  empl^ees  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  are  miiiftng 
their  last  stand  in  the  Southwest,  and  cEpedally  in  Kansas,  where  they 
are  gradually  being  wealffined  and  are  withdrawing  to  the  ne^y  opened 
fields  <A  the  West,  to  which  the  recent  immigrant  has  not  come  in  ^• 
portant  numbers.  Along  with  this  displacement  of  the  dder  employees 
Jn  the  different  coal-produdng  areas  has  proceed  the  elimination  ot  a 
correspcsidingly  large  proportioafiTun  the  industry  and  the  development 
of  such  worldi^  and  UyinE  conditions  that  the  sons  of  natives  and  the  - 
second  generation  cA  inanugrant  races  have  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
coosented  to  enter  the  industry.' 

The  story  of  the  pioneers  "making  their  last  stand" 
against  the  invaders  has  a  pathetic  sound  tmcommou  in 

'lUporUtfthelmmipaHomCommistioihyti'  t,p.53& 
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oEELcial  statistical  putdications.  It  does  not  belong,  bow.. 
ever,  to  the  realm  of  history.  A  tribe  of  Indian  huntsmen, 
retreating  before  the  advancing  lines  of  paleface  invaders, 
could  find  new  hunting-grounds  in  the  untrodden  wilds  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest.  But  the  coal  miners  could 
not  have  withdrawn  to  new  territory  unless  capital  had 
gone  there  before  them,  and  had  opened  mines,  built  houses, 
and  established  commissary  stores.    Prom  an  impersonal 

^standpoint  "it  therefore  seems  clearly  apparent"  that  the 
migrations  of  the  English-speaking  miners  were  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  new.co^-^Ids  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
whicn  otiered  better  opportunities  to  the  mine  worker  than 
the  older  fields  of  the  East.  In  the  sparsely  settled  West 
and  Southwest,  far  away  from  Eastern  competition,  coal 
prices  were  higher,  and  the  mine  operators  were  in  a  po^tioi^ 

"to  cSet  inducements  to  Eastern  miners  who  were  willing 
to  go  westward.  Turning  from  the  summary  to  the  ma- 
terials (A  the  Immigration  Commission  we  leam  that 
both  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were  spiaadj  settled  about  1880,  wbea 
mining  cm  a  laigescale  was  begun,  and  the  managemeat  of  the  prcqterties 
induced  Americans,  BngliGh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  to  come  ttom  the 
coal  r^ioas  cf  Pennsjdvania  to  work  in  the  mines.    The  first  employees 

*'wen  brougbt  hy  special  car  or  trainload  from  Mie  mining  localities  of 
Fenas^rlTama  and  the  Middle  West.  • 

Gradually  large  numbers  of  the  old  employees  migrated 
from  the  Middle  West  to  the  West,  the  South  and  South- 
west "where  there  was  an  active  demand  for  experienced 
miners  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  coal 
industry.  "* 

^  The  motive  forces  of  the  migration  of  coal  miners  fnon 
the  East  to  the  West  and  Southwest  cleaily  appear  from  the 
statistics  of  the  production  of  coal  by  States.  A  i^ance 
at  the  maps  on  pp.  416  and  417'  shows  that  between  1880 
■  Reports  of  li<  ImmipaUcn  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  n;  voL  7,  pp.  9, 
II,  15.  *Ibid.,  Td.  6,  pp.  666,  667. 

*  Tht  figures  for  these  maps  are  takea  frcin  the  Report  of  Ike  Vnikt 
Slates  Grohpcal  Swtey  m  Coat,  1910,  p.  14.  States  prodndng  less 
than  1,000.000  tons  are  not  included. 
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and  1890  coal  nuning  developed  in  '^rginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama  in  the  South ;  in  Oldahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  the  Southwest;  and  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and 
Washington  in  the  West;  that  between  1890  and  1900  new 
fields  were  opened  in  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah ;  and  that  while  this  development  was 
going  on  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  production  in  the  old  t^ 
States  was  also  fast  increasing.  Xlt  is  jSain  that  the  men  to 
work  in  the  new  mines  had  to  oome  from  somewhere.  The 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  both  by 
births  and  immigration,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  coal  production,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  125  next 
below.  The  progress  of  machine  mining  has  been  slow:  in 
1910  less  than  one  half  (41.74  percent)  of  the  total  output 
of  tntuminous  coal  was  machine-mined.*  Certainly  the 
native  population  alone  was  insufBdent  to  supply  the  in-  ^ 
creasing  demand  for  labor.'  The  extent  of  the  demand 
can  be  seen  from  Diagram  XXII.* 

TABLE  135. 

GKOWIB  <nr  rOPULATTON  AltD  <SI  THE  FKODVCTIOH  (X  COAL,  I880-I9IO.* 
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5.5 
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'UmiiedSlaUsGMlcpeatSuncy:  The ProimtAmcS Coalin Ou  VmuA 
Slates,  1910,  p.  SI. 

'  Thw  ta  the  uii&niniotis  testiiDoiiy  ooaunc  from  bQ  soctims  of  Ui^ 
coontiy.  See  Reports  of  Ike  Immipali<m  Commistioit,  voL  6,  p.  33;  toL 
7.  pp.  145.  146.  iSC  317.  330. 

•  The  figure*  for  the  diagrun  are  Ukeo  fnxn  the  compfflatfop  in  die 
tteporti  ^  Die  Immipatio*  Commistum,  vdI.  6,  p.  S>  Table  5. 

*  Jfitw  and  Quarries,  1903,  p.  669,  Table  fi.     United  Slates  Geehpeat 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  West  in  1889.  At  the 
same  time  the  additions  since  1889  to  the  force  employed 
in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  alone  have 
equaled  the  increase  in  the  operating  forces  of  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  mines,  while  the  additions  to  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  Middle  West  since  1889  have  exceeded 
the  total  number  of  the  mine  workers  of  Pennsylvania  f q|* 
that  year.  This  growth  of  the  industry  stimulated  a  great' 
deal  of  shifting  of  labor  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  main  inducement  for  experienced  miners  to  migrate 
westward  was  the  grfiatfiLiSPQorttmity^  for  advancemeitf  in 
the  rapidlv  devel^jngcoaj^mines  of  the  newfields.  The 
proportion  of  supervisory  or  better-paid  positions  in  an  old 
coal  mine,  like  in  any  other  establishment,  is  limited.  The 
opening  of  every  new  mine,  however,  creates  new  positions  ^ 
for  skilled  and  experienced  miners.  While  the  expansion 
of  mining  operations  in  the  older  States  offered  many 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  old  employees,  stiU  in 
no  single  concern  could  all  the  employees  be  raised  to  higher 
positions  at  one  time.  The  more  ambitious,  to  whom  the 
road  to  promotion  at  their  old  places  appeared  too  long, 
sought  better  opporttmities  in  new  fields.  Hieir  places 
had  to  be  filled  by  new  unmigrants.  There  was  no  ''dis-ft 
placement " ^  of  the  old  by  the  new  employees;  the Soul^hem 
and  Eastern  Europeans  did  not  ''intmdate"  the  older 
employees,  but  merely  filled  the  vacu^mi  produced  by  the 
oontlnuous  pumping  out  of  the  older  employees.  The 
ultimate  result  of  these  migrations  within  the  coal-mining 
industry  has  been  that "  the  largest  portion  of  those  remain- 
ing, including  the  most  efficient  and  progressive  element,  i 
have,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  secured  \  ^ 
advancement  to  the  more  skilled  and  responsible  positions."  V 

The  openings  for  the  English-speaking  mine  workers  were 
not  confined  to  mining. 

s  The  misuse  of  the  word  ''displacement"  in  the  Rsporis  (^ihelmmi- 
ffoUon  Commission  has  been  adverted  to,  in  Chapter  Vn. 
*  Exports  ofihe  Immigration  Commission^  voL  i ,  p.  537. 
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The  period  of  developownt  in  cool  miaing  and  c(te  nannfactanic 
«sa  also  ft  period  of  great  expansion  ia  manufai::turin|;  industries  .  .  . 
•o  that  for  the  iatdligent  and  ambitious  American,  German,  English, 
Irish,  or  Scotch  em{doyee  there  were  abundant  opportunities  to  secure 
,  .  .  more  pleasant  or  better  paid  wotit  ia  Bhope  ood  factories  near 


Moreover,  the  growUi  of  mimng  commtmities  has  created 
^^ntaness  opportunities  for  alert  Americans  and  Englisb- 
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^  viously  the  increase  of  the  population  of  theboTQUglL-that 
hasjoajeiQcaELform^  professional  and  business  men. 

Speaking  generally ,  the  ^employees  displaced  as  miners" 
could  not  "  have  gone  into  manufacturing  plants  and  shops 
.  .  .  into  street  railways  and  trolley  service,  or  into  business 
for  themselves/"  had  not  the  recent  immigrants  furnished 
^the  labor  to  do  the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  work  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  and  mines  and  the  passengers  to 
ride  on  the  trolley  cars. 

"  The  displaced  employees  did  not  better  their  economic 
condition/'  however,  in  the  Middle  West — says  the  Lnmi-     • 
gration   Commission.    The  "subsequent  history  of  the 
old  employees"  in  that  section  is  recited  as  follows: 

No  extensive  data  are  available  as  to  the  subeeqaent  history  ot  the 
pioneer  miners  in  the  Middle  West  who  were  displaced  by  the  recent 
immigrant.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that 
many  of  them  advanced  in  the  industrial  scale,  becoming  foremen  and 
attaining  other  responsible  positions.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  that 
a  large  number  abandoned  the  occupation  of  miner  for  positions  as  day 
or  shift  men.  Many  also  migrated  and  located  in  other  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  where  hand  mining  continued  to  be  followed,  and  many 
also  moved  to  other  coal-fidds,  principally  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
in  the  Southwest.  The  reports  from  several  communities  also  show  that 
many  of  the  former  miners  who  left  the  industry  entirely  .  .  .  entered 
mercantile,  clerical,  mechanical,  and  other  lines  of  work.  The  reports 
further  unite  in  the  statement,  however,  that  the  displaced  employees 
did  not  better  their  economic  oonditioa.* 

There  are  irreconcilable  contradictions  in  this  "history. "  C^'^^'^'^ 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  those  of  the  "displaced"  pick 
miners  who  "advanced  in  the  industrial  scale,  becoming 
foremen  and  attaining  other  ,responsible  positions"  (there 
are  alleged  to  have  been  "many  of  them"),  "did  not  better  ^ 
their  economic  condition."  It  is  contrary  to  common 
experience  that  the  *^ displaced**  miners  "who  Ufl  the  in- 
dustry" to  enter  mercantile  or  mechanical  lines  of  work 
should  not  be  earning  more  as  business  men  or  mechanics 

*  Repmis  of  (he  ImmiiraHon  Cammissum,  voL  6,  p.  426. 
«  Jbid.,  p.  668. 
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than  they  had  been  eaining  with  picic  and  sbovd  indde 
of  a  coal  mine.  The  "data  ...  as  to  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  pioneer  miners"  are  admittedly  scarce. 
The  loose  "statement"  of  the  anonymous  "reports"  is 
cleaiiy  sheer  hearsay,  which  deserves  no  {dace  in  an  official 

The  Immigration  Commission  attaches  undue  importance 
to  the  social  prejudice  against  "  a  Hunlcey's  job, "  which  it 
considers  "one  of  the  strongest  forces  toward  the  displace- 
ment of  the  older  employees  either  from  the  industry  or 
^^£rom  certain  occupations  within  the  industry."*  The 
Commission  mistakes  here  cause  for  efiect.  The  contempt 
for"aHunkey's  job"didnotexist  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  the 
English-speaking  operatives  were  employed  on  that  grade 
oi  work.  Yet,  then  as  now,  the  "tendency"  on  the  part 
of  the  native  American  "to  abandon  the  occupation  of 
coal  digging  and  to  enter  the  better  class  of  positions  about 
the  mioes"  must  have  been  "decidedly  marled,"'  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented  itself.  )  We  further  leam  that^. 
"the  ejcodus  of  former  operatives  frmn  the  industry"  was 
stimulated  by  "the  fact  that  there  wme  opportunities  to  - 
secure  work  which  paid  as  w^  or  better  than  mining,  that 
this  work  was  often  more  agr^^e  and  less  dangerous.  "> 
It  was  only  after  their" devotion  (or  "displacement,"  as 
the  Conmiismon  would  have  it)  from  the  ranks  of  coal 
di^eis  to  the  more  exalted  statitm  of  mine  bosses  and  street 
'car  conductors  that  they  b^^an  to  took*down  up<m  those 
who  had  succeeded  them.  This  caste  feeling  is  far  too 
general  in  all  climes  and  conditions  of  life  to  be  classed 
t^ among  the  effects  of  "recent  immigration." 

Still  more  strained  is  the  argument  that  the  recent 
inmngraticm  "is  preventing  them  [the  English-speaking 
miners]  from  allowing  their  childreft  to  enter  the  industry. 
The  prosperous  miner  educates  his  children  for  softer- 
banded  wcdc  and  they  have  to  gjove  away  from  Comnmnity 

■  lUpoHj  of  Ou  Immignlioii  Committiom,  vol.  6,  p.  436. 

'Ibid.,  TOL  7,  p.  331.  'Ibid.,  voL  6,  p.  33s 
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A  [Shenandoah,  Pa.]  to  find  it.  The  well-to-do  store- 
keeper and  the  professional  man  moves  away  to  find  a 
more  suitable  environment  for  his  growing  children/'* 
This  statement  implies  that  but  for  the  recent  ixmnigrant, 
a  prosperous  American  father,  who  has  the  means  to  educate 
his  son  for  "softer-handed  work,'*  would  allow  him  to  do 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  work  of  a  coal  miner.  Could 
a  *^well-to-do  storekeeper'*  or  a  professional  man  find 
better  opportunities  for  his  son  in  a  coal-mining  town  likes^ 
f^Shenandoah  with  a  population  of  25,000,  were  all  the  coal 
miners  men  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood  ? 

The  increasing  consumption  of  coal  by  the  expanding 
American  industries  which  has  drawn  to  our  coal  mines  the . 
great  masses  of  Southern  and  Eastem^uropean  immigrants, 
has  also  stimulated  the  intipduction  jot  mining  machinery. 
The  tendency  of  machiH^  is  to  replace  the  skilled  min^ 
by  the  unskilled  laborer.    The  old  American,  English, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  miners  were  pick  miners.    The  introduc- 
tion of  mining  machines,  though  gradual,  must  have  dis- 
placed many  of  them  and  forced  them  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.    To  be  sure,  the  expansion  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  displaced  pick  miners 
soon  found  more  remunerative  employment  as  machine 
runners  or  in  supervisory  capacities.    But  this  industrial 
transformation  did  not  proceed  without  social  waste  and 
friction.    When  a  new  labor-saving  machine  is  introduced, 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  men  whose  labor  is  to  be 
dispensed  with.    The  time,  however  short,  spent  in  search 
of  other  employment  may  cause  them  hardship  axid  anxiety. 
/^  Meanwhile,  they  see  their  places  taken  by  aliens  speaking 
<f  a  foreign  tongue.    The  impression  is  created  that  it  is  these 
unskilled  foreigners  who  have  displaced  the  Eng^ish-speak- 
ingmineiB.    The  pick  nuners,  Uke  labor  in  genemd,  opposed 


>  Rtports  iff  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  i6,  p.  66i.  Community 
A  is  dtuated  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  and  can  be  identified  by  the 
number  d  its  inhabitants  given  on  p.  663  (XIII,  Census:  PopuUuion, 

vol.  ill.,  P»  55^)' 
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the  introduction  of  machinery.'    It  natnrally  appeared  to 
them  that  without  the  recent  immigx^ts  ^o  were  willing 

i^to  Wof£"^  the  machines  the  mtroduction  of  mining  ma- 
chinery tfould  have  been  imposable.  These  views*  of  the  ' 
EngHsE^^^aking  miners  have  found  their  way- into  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission'  and  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission.^  Mine  operators  who  certainly  know 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  use  of  machinery  have 

/assumed  an  apologetic  attitude  by  throwing  the  blame  upon 

ythe  immigrant,  whose  lack  of  "skill"  makes  the  use  of  . 
machinery  imperative.^    The  truth  is  that  a  team  of  in- 
experienced, tmskilled  Slavs  working  tmder  one  machine 

^runner  are  more  efiScient  than  an  equal  number  of  skilled 
and  experienced  English-speaking  pick  miners. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  pick  and  machine  mining 
appears  from  the  following  calculation  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Ohio  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1909.    To  every 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigraiion  Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  6G2. 

'  Reports  cf  the  Industrial  Commission^  vd.  zv.,  p.  xzziv. 

s  "To  some  extent,  the  employment  of  the  recent  immigtant  may 
have  stimulated  the  use  of  mining  machinery,  inasmuch  as  this  machinery 
renders  it  possible  to  employ  in  laz^ge  numbers  inexperieneed  and  un- 
trained men/' — Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  6,  pp.  423, 
424.  Eke^ere,  under  the  significant  caption  "Deterioration  of 
working  conditions  and  methods  caused  by  employment  of  recent 
immigrants,"  the  Commission  quotes  the  opinions  of  "the  miners  and 
union  officials,"  who  criticize  the  operators,  "who,  to  fill  abnormal 
demands  for  coal,  employed  inescperienced  immigrants  in  such  large 
numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  to  mine  by  approved 
jnethods.  .  •  •  The  statement  is  then  inade  by  the  old  employee  that 
this  state  of  affairs  •  •  .  leads  to  the  introduction  of  machines."— 


Und,,  p.  67a 

4  "The  operators  claim  that,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  iouni* 
grants  at  work  in  the  mines  who  are  unskilled,  they  are  forced  to  use 
machines  in  order  to  maintain  a  good  quality  of  coal,  because  where  no 
mA/>V>itwa  are  used  the  recent  immigrants  'shoot  the  coal  off  the  solid* 
instead  of  properly  undercutting  it,  and,*  with  excessive  charges  ol 
powder,  they  thus  produce  a  much  larger  percentage  of  slack  coal  than 
is  produced  when  undercutting  is  done,  with  the  machine  or  by  hand." 
— Ibid,,  p.  650. 


[^ 
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five  pick  miners  there  was  employed  one  inside  day  hand. 
An  average  day's  work  per  pick  miner  was  2.2  tons  of  lump 
coal,  or  3.3  tons  "run  of  mine."  The  average  daily  pro^ 
duction  per  inside  man  was  accordingly  1.8  tons  of  lump 
coal  or  2.7  tons  "run  of  mine. "  In  machine  mining  there 
were  on  an  average  eight  loaders,  drillers,  and  shooters  to 
each  runner,  and  two  other  inside  day  hands  to  one  runner. 
The  average  quantity  cut  by  each  machine  runner  per  day 
^  was  twenty-nine  tons  of  lump  coal  or  forty-three  tons  "run 

'^  of  mine."    The  average  daily  production  per  inside  hand 

was  2.6  tons  of  lump  coal  or  3.9  tons  "run  of  mine."* 
The  margin  in  favor  of  machine  mining  was  0.8  tons  of 
'^  lump,  or  1 .2  tons  "run  of  mine "  per  inside  man,  which  was 

equivalent  to  a  gavitrpf  ^f  -^o  per  cent.     Moreover,  with 
^  pick  mining,  ten  out  ofevery  twelve  inside  men  were  skilled 

^  miners,  whereas  with  machine  mining  only  one  in  every 

^  eleven  was  a  skilled  man  and  the  other  ten  were  semi- 
skilled day  men  or  unskilled  coal  loaders.  The  average 
price  per  ton  paid  to  contract-miners  is  accordingly  lower 
for  machine  mining  than  for  pick  mining.  In  Illinois  the 
margin  varied  in  1901-1911  from  1 1.3  to  16.9  cents  per 
ton.'  The  saving  resulting  from  machine  mining  is  esti* 
mated  by  an  authority  as  follows: 


u 
w- 


^ 


^ 


i' 


At  a  mine  produciag  looo  tons  per  day  and  having  a  15  cent  mai^ 
in  favor  of  machine  mining,  the  gross  saving  would  be  about  $150  a  day, 
or  130,000  per  year  of  300  days.  .  .  .  The  $30,000  saving  will  pay  for 
the  machine  plant,  installation,  and  cost  of  maintenance,  as  well  as  inter- 
est and  depreciation,  in  about  one  year's  time.  The  advantages  of  coal 
catting  are:  (i/an  increased  percentage  of  large  coal;  (2)*the  coal  is 
mined  im  a  firmer  and  better  condition;  (3)  a  more  r^^ular  line  of  face  is 
obtained,  leading  to  more  systematic  timbering;  (4)  increased  safety 
oonditiQns  for  the  mioer;  (5)  thin  seams  can  be  profitably  mined;  (6) 
increased  output;  and  (7)  fewer  ezplosives^are  required  for  getting  down 
the  ooaL' 

^^  *  ThiHyPifih  Atmual  Report  of  ike  ChUf  Inspector  of  Mines,  Ohio,  pp. 

^  90.  93.  94»  99.  100. 

^;  *  IlUmois  Cod  Report^  igiit  p.  12U 

^■f  •  Coal  and  Coke,  by  Floyd  W.  Ptoaoos,  "The  Minei:^  Industry,'* 

1909.  »•  143.  144- 
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^ 


To  iinagine  that  the  opposition  of  the  English-speaking 
^miners  could  have  forced  the  mine  operators  to  waive  these 
savings,  is  to  assume  that  without  Slav  and  Italian  immi- 
gration the  laws  of  modem  industrial  evolution  would  have 
been  suspended  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  show  that  machine  mining  has  made  great 
progress  in  States  with  a  small  percentage  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  coal  miners  and  has  been  lagging  behind 
y  in  States  with  a  large  percentage  of  Southern  ^nd  Eastern 
European  coal  miners.  This  fact  stands  out  conspicuoosly 
in  Diagram  XXIIL'  In  1900,  the  greatest  progress  of 
machine  mining  was  reported  from  Ohio,  while  ^est  ^^- 
ginia  was  the  most  backward  State,  though  the  proportion 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners  in  both  States 
was  the  same.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  machine 
product  of  Ohio  must  have  been  mined  by  English-spealdng 
men.  The  second  rank  in  the  order  of  the  percentages  of 
machine-mined  coal  was  held  by  Kentucky,  where  the 
proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners  was 
negligible.  In  Indiana  likewise  more  than  four  fifths  of  all 
machine-mined  coal  was  produced  by  English-speaking 
mine  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  had  four 
times  as  many  Slavs,  Italians,  etc.,  working  in  coal  mines  as 
Ohio,  yet  machine  mining  was  less  advanced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  l^e 
percentage  of  machine-mined  coal  was  greater  than  the 
percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  miners. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  greater  average  production  per  man 
where  mining  is  done  by  machines,  it  can  be  dearly  seen 
that  a  great  deal  of  pick  mining  in  those  two  States  must 
have  been  done  by  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans.  The 
occupation  statistics  of  the  census  of  1910  have  as  yet  not 


>  See  Appendix,  Table  XXVI.  The  pfoductkn  of  Utanuncns  ood 
in  the  States  shown  in  the  diagram  amounted  in  1910  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States,  and  their  aggregate  production  of  machine- 
mined  ooal  for  the  ten-year  period  1900-1909  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  machioe-mtned  coal  in  the  United  States. 
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been  published.  Still  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  com- 
parison a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  employment  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  the  mines  is  furnished 
by  the  ratio  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  population  of 
the  State  for  1910.'  The  order  of  the  States,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  machine-mined  coal,  has  changed  since 
1900:  Pennsylvania  has  been  outranked  by  Indiana  and 
Illinois  by  West  ^^rginia.    It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  each 

^vt>f  these  changes  the  State  with  the  lower  proportion  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  exhibits  greater  progress 
^  of  machine  mining.  Again,  we  find  Ohio  in  the  lead^  while 
Pennsylvania  with  twice  as  many  SoutEem  and  Eastern 
Europeans  reports  a  little  over  one  half  as  much  machine- 
mined  coal.    The  second  rank  according  to  the  progress  of 

'  machine  mining  is  held  by  Kentucky,  where  the  proportion 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  is  neg^gible,  whereas 
^Illinois  with  almost  as  many  Southern  and  Eastern  £tiro- 
peans  in  proportion  as  Pennsylvania  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  far  behind  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1900  with  regard  to  the  introduf^on  of  machinery, 
in  1910  stood  even  with  Pennsylvania.  For  these  two 
States  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
the  percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  in  1908,  viz.,  in  Pennsylvania,  64.3 
per  cent;  in  West  ^^rginia,  28.9  per  cent.*  The  proportion  of 
machine-mined  coal  was  45  per  cent  in  each  State.  If  the 
introduction  of  machinery  were  stimulated  by  immigration, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  machine-mined 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  twice  as  high  as  in  West 
Virginia.  Assuming  that  in  West  Virginia  all  unskilled 
labor  connected  with  machine  mining  was  done'  by  recent 
immigrants  and  negroes,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in 

M  I  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  Southern  and  Eastern 

*  This  can  be  deariy  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  series  of 
percentages  of  Southon  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  Table  XXVI  of 
the  Appendix. 

*  Reports  of  Ike  ImmiaraUon  Comrndssion,  voL  6,  Tables  140  and  143. 
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Europeaxis  predominate,  a  large  proportioa  of  fhem  must 
have  been  employed  at  pick  mining. ' 

There  are  many  factors  of  a  local  character,  such  as  rail- 
way freiglfts,  market  cmiditions,  the  nature  of  the  co^ 
deposit,  etc.,  which  may  produce  variations  in  the  per- 
centage of  machine-mined  coal  for  individual  States.  A 
definite  tendency,  howeyer,  becomes  apparent  if  the  six 
States  are  combined  into  two  groups:  (i)  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana,  and  (2)  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Illinois.  In  the  first  group  the  percentage  of  machine- 
noined  coal  for  1910  was  higher  than  in  the  second  group. 
In  1900,  Ohio  was  in  advance  of  Pennsylvania,  while  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  were  in  advance  of  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia;  taken  as  a  whole,  the  first  group  had  a  larger 
percentage  of  machine-mined  coal  than  the  second.  At  the 
same  time  the  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Euro- 
peans was  larger  in  the  second  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  than 
in  the  first.  In  1900,  as  well  as  in  1910,  Pennsylvania  had 
a  higher  percentage  than  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems,  the  percentage  of  machine- il 
mined  coal  is  higher  in  that  group  which  has  the  lower 
pgjcehtage  of  recent  immigrants.  This  conclusion  is  in 
accord  with  economic  conditions:  where  the  supply  of  labor 
grows  slowly,  resort  must  be  had  to  machinery  to  satisfy 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  coal. 

'  The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  minera  employed 
at  machine  and  pick  mining  can  be  calculated  as  follows:  An  allowance 
of  30  per  cent  must  be  made  for  the  saving  of  labor  by  machinery.  Of  a 
team  of  nine  working  at  a  mining  machine,  one,  the  runner,  is  an  English- 
speaking  miner.  Exclusive  of  the  runners,  the  mining  of  45  per  cent  of 
the  output  required  the  services  of  ({)  45  (0.70)  ""aS  per  cent  of  all  mine 
workers.  The  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  being 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  employed,  there  was  a  surplus  cd  37  per  cent 
equal  to  37 -I- 65  »  57  per  cent  of  an  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  at  machine  mining.  In  this  calculation  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  English-speaking  semi-skilled  men  employed  at 
machine  mining.  If  an  aUowanoe  be  made  for  them,  the  percentage  oi 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  who  oould  not  have  been  utilized  at 
snachine  mining  would  be  still  larger. 
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The  Immigration  CommissioQ  states  tliat  in  every  section 
)f  the  country  a  period  in  the  development  of  ^e_coal- 
tnining  industry  was  _  reached  when  the  supply  of  labor, 
^t,  of  native  Americans,  and  later  of  ~  KngUsH^ipealdng 
immigrants,  b^cf^e  inadeoyftte  "  to  satisfy  the  demand  and 
recourse  was  necessarily  had  by  the  mining  operators  to 
immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Without 
the  employment  of  mine  workers  drawn  from  this  class  of 
immigrants,  the  growth  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry 
would  have  been  impossible."'  At  the  same  time  the 
Immigration  Commission  believes  that  one  of  the  effects 
recent  immigration, ' '  which  seems  to  be  well  established, 
is  the  decrease  of  the  aver^;e  number  of  working  days 
j  annually  "amiable  to  tfae^  older  employee."'  The  incon- 
,?  Mstenc^  oi  the  two  statements  has  apparently  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Comndsaon.  The  evidence  by  wfaidi 
the  last-quoted  statement  is  "established"  is  not  ^ven  in 
the  report  trf  the  Commission,  beyond  the  bare  "  alle^tion  " 
of  "the  older  miners"  c£  Illinois  that  "even  under  normal 
%  industrial  conditions  there  are  two  miners  for  every  place 
that  offers  steady  work  for  one  miner,  "t 

The  fact  is,  as  noted  by  the  Commissifm,  that  coal  mining 
is  a  seasonal  trade.*  The  demand  is  greatest  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  declines  with  warm  weather.  The  mine 
operators  run  their  mines  in  accordance  with  market 
conditions,  as  can  be  seen  from  Dia^nm  XXIV.*    In  this 

■  Rtptrtt  cf  the  ImmignOioH  Committiom,  voL  6,  p.  433.  See  also  pp. 
33, 34, 260, 661 :  voL  7.  pp.  316-3 17;  in  die  South  "  the  demand  for  labor 
has  otttgrown  tbe  supply";  vd.  16,  pp.  59a,  655. 

•  Ibid.,  voL  6,  p.  66B.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  6,  pp.  97,  668. 

'Based  on  TkirltaiA  Animal  Coai Stport,  lOinois,  1911,  pp.  54-53. 

t  The  Ccmmission  quotes,  in  the  tame  coonecticm  (vol  vi.,  p.  669), 
"the  conviction  on  the  part  of  natives  that  a  preference  is  shown  for  tbs 
immigisnts  in  the  distribution  of  woric  "  If  tbe  statistics  of  the  Inimi- 
gration  Commission  tdaj  be  trusted,  they  disprove  this  convictioa  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  The  figures  which  are  given  in  T^le  343  (p. 
649)  of  the  same  volume,  relate  to  the  Middle  West,  where  that  "con- 
viction" is  said  to  prevail.    The  native  and  Southern  and  Eutoo 
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European  miners  were  distributed  by  the  number  of  months  worked 
in  1907  as  follows: 
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It  must  be  understood,  howervr,  that  these  statistics  are  of  as  little 
value  as  the  ofoxaooa  of  the  few  "old  miners"  quoted  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Conunisson.  The  total  number  of  native  nun«rs  included  in  its 
"study  (tf  houadxilds"  was  only  371  for  all  txtaminous  mines  in  the 
United  State*  and  79  foridl  antbiacite  mines,  {tbid.,  ^.  6,  p.  97; 
voL  16,  p.  619.)    The  Dumber  is  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any 
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respect  the  mine  operators  do  not  differ  from  other  entre- 
preneurs. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  of 
awnings  from  distributing  the  work  of  his  establishment 
evenly  over  the  whole  year;  yet  he  prefers  to  manufacture 
them  when  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  them.  An 
even  distribution  of  mining  operations  over  the  whole 
year  would  necessitate  an  outlay  for  wages  and  supplies, 
and  a  permanent  investment  for  additional  storage  fadlities. 
€uch  an  additional  investment  would  be  prohibitive  for 
Smany  of  the  smaller  operators,  while  the  larger  ones  could 

v^gain  no  advantage  from  it,  since  competition  would  not 
j>ermit  them  to  shift  the  interest  to  the  consumer. 

So  long  as  the  mines  run  full  time  at  one  season  and  part 
time  at  others,  unemployment  is  inevitable.  The  difference 
between  coal  mining  and  other  indulges  is  only  that, 
instead  of  discharging  a  portion  of  the  force  and  keeping 
the  rest  fuUy  employed,  the  coal  operator  retains  the  full 

^force  in  his  employ,  but  keeps  them  all  on  part  time.-  There 
are  several  economic  reasons  for  this  syst5n.  In  the  first 
place  the  operator  wants  to  keep^his  full  force  always  ready 
on  calL  Coal  mines  are,  as  a  rule,  not  located  in  grSit 
urban"  centres  where  there  is  at  all  times  an  available 
supply  of  men  seeking  emplojrment.  Chief  among  the 
contributory  causes  is  the  real  estate  interest  of  the  mining 
company.  Every  operator  who  opens  a  new  mine  in  an 
unsettled  locality  must  provide  houses  for  his  employees. 
After  having  invested  in  workmen's  dwellings,  the  mine 
operator  is  interested  in  keeping  them  occupied.  To  lay 
off  a  part  of  his  employees  during  the  summer  months  would 
involve  a  loss  of  rent,  as  they  wotdd  leave  in  order  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Where  the  mining  company  is  also 
running  a  general  store  for  its  employees,  it  wants  to  retain 

condusiQns.  The  greatest  variatioo  between  the  native  and-  foreign- 
bom  appears  in  the  percentage  of  bitonunous  ooal  minen  employed 
six  months  and  over,  vis.,  S2.2  for  the  native  and  8S.8  for  the  foreign* 
bom  (ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  97).  The  difference  of  6.6  per  oent  repweents 
only  twenty-three  native  workers  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
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th^xn  as  customers.  While  the  mine  operators  are  guided 
in  their  policy  by  business  considerations,  rather  than  by 
philanthropy,  the  mine  workers  as  a  class  have  no  ground  , 
for  complaint  against  this  policy,  so  long  as  coal  mining 
remains  a  seasonal  trade.  The  other  alternative  would  be 
full  employment  for  some  and  complete  idleness  and  want 
for  the  others. 

Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  coal  fluctuates  from  year 
Ho  year,  it  is  inevitable  that  when  the  demand  suffers  a 
temporary  decline,  there  should  not  be  enough  work  to 
give  full  time  employment  to  all  the  men  who  were  needed  # 
during  the  previous  season  of  maximum  activity.  An 
illustration  of  these  fluctuations  can  be  seen  in  Diagram 
XXIV.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  complaint  of  the  miners 
that  too  rapid  a  pace  of  development  eventually  leads  to 
uncLer^^-employment. '  These  cyclical  variations,  however, 
2Sb  not  peculiar  to  coal  mining  alone,  but  are  incidents  of 
/^  the  modem  industrial  development  in  all  lines  of  production. 
In  fact  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  coal  are  merely 
the  reflections  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  industrial  field  as 
\^  a  whole.  That  they  are  not  the  product  of  inmiigration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  run  parallel  with  the  fluctuations 
of  immigration,  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  (See  Dia- 
gram X.) 
y  The  fluctuating  character  of  the  coal-mining  industry 
produces  a  migratory  type  of  mine  worker.  To  the  old 
employee,  however,  who  is  permanently  working  at  one 
mine,  these  naigratory  applicants  for  work  naturally  appear  ^ 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  fluctuation  in  the  opportunities  for 
employment.  The  Immigration  Commission  is  voicing 
^  the  complaint  of  ''  the  older  employee  to  the  effect  that  the 

krecent  imnaigrants  being  largely  udsfiarried  and  at  the  same 
^  I  time,  mi^tory  in  their  habits,  move  readily  from  one 

locality  to  another,  always  seeking  the  community  where 
'i  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  and  thus  cause,JnjDumerous 

instances,  an  oveisupply  of  labor,  which  reacts  to  the  injury 

^  *  Reports  of  the  ImmifjraUon  Commission^  voL  6,  p.  669. 
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of  the  employees  permanently  working  and  living  in  the 
locality  a£Ee<^ted."'    The  recent  immigrants  accordingly 

^cause  an  oversupply  of  labor  by  seeking  a  place  "where 
there  is  a  demand  for  labor, ''  whereas  if  they  stayed  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  labor  there  would  supposedly 
be  no  oversupply  of  labor.  But  what  of  ''the  older  em- 
ployees** who  are  permanently  living  in  the  communities 
where  there  is  no  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  migratory 
immigrants?  Might  they  not  regard  it  as  an  "injury" 
to  themselves  if  the  immigrants  resolved  to  abandon  their 

^migratory  habits  and  stay  where  there  is  no  demand  for 
them?  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  a  mining  town  are 
naturally  inclined  to  view  every  question  from  the  ang^e  of 
their  local  interests.  But  their  criterion  need  not  be  gener- 
ally accepted  as  representative  of  the  interests  of  labor  at 
l^ge. 
/Complaints  have  often  been  made  that,  apart  from  the 

i/nuctuations  in  the  demand  for  coal,  under-employment 

Ain  the  anthracite  mines  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  po^c^^^ 
\>n  the  part  of  the  operators  to  employ  a  larger  force  than 
^  might  be  required  when  the  mines  run  at  full  capacity.' 
There  was  a  good  foundation  for  this  complaint  in  the  past. 
In  the  '70*s,  after  the  breakdown  of  the  union  of  anthracite 
coal  miners,  the  coal  companies  engaged  a  larger  force 
which  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the  average  production 
per  man.  This  was,  however,  in  the  days  of  British,  Irish, 
and  German  immigration.    During  the  last  ten  years,  i,  e., 

W  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  immigration,  the  average 
annual  production  per  man  has  been  fast  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  an  increase  of  the  average 
annual  number  employed  from  44,000  in  1 870-1 874  to 
68,000  in  1875-1879,  while  the  average  annual  output 
increased  only  10  per  cent.  The  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness obviously  did  not  call  for  an  increase  of  55  per  cent 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  voL  6,  p.  669. 
*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  zv.,  p.  405.   Peter  Roberts* 
The  AnthraciU  Coal  Industry,  pp.  126-127. 
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in  the  number  of  employees.  As  a  result  the  average 
tonnage  per  employee  declined  28  per  cent.  It  rose~again 
during  the  first  half  of  the  '8o*s  still  remaining  20  per  cent 


TABLE  126. 

NUMBER  or   WAGB-BASNBKS  BUFLOTED  IN  ANTBKACRB  COAL  ICINBS, 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  BY  FIV&>YBAR  PBSIODS,  I87O-I909. 
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20 
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22 
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85 

31 
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1 10 

3« 

342 

I890-I894 

130 

46 

350 

1895-1899 

145 

5? 

343 

1900-1904 

151 

56 

372 

1905-I909 

171 

71 
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below  the  average  of  1870-1874.     It  declined  again  during 
the  second  half  of  the  '8o's  and  remained  stationary  until 
1900.    Since  that  time  a  marked  improvement  is  notice- 
able.   The  annual  average  per  employee  in  1900-1 904  was 
higher  than  in  1880-1884,  and  in  1905-1909  it  came  within 
7  per  cent  of  the  average  of  1 870-1 874.    If  the  comparison 
is  carried  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  '8o's»  when  the  English-  , 
speaking  mine  workers  were  given  more  days  per  man  than' 
ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  strike  of  1875  ^P  ^  1900,  it 
appears  that  in  1 905-1 909,  during  the  height  of  Southern « 
and  Eastern  European  immigration,  the  average  mine 
worker  was  given  15.5  per  cent  more  work  than  at  the  time 
v^hen  the  Slav  and  Italian  employees  in  the  anthracite 
mines  were  a  negligible  quantity.     This  means  that  the 

>  See  Appendix,  Table  XXVIII. 

'  Computed  from  the  Report  cf  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 
The  Production  of  Coal^  1910,  pp.  i89-i9a 
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recent  immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  nmfi^^*^  '"  piry^" 
.     tion^  the  demand  for  labor  in  coaJ  tnirK«i  ^ilian  the,  supply 
*^  oTmine  wOTkers  fr<»ii  Nor^em  and  Wfstmi  Europe  thirty 
years  ago. 

~~As  stated  above,  the  reports  of  the  Lumigration  Com- 
mission for  every  district  concur  in  that  the  native  labor 
ysupply  was  inadequateAiiLthe  operation  of  the  mines  fann 
the  very  beginning,  that  the  supply  of  immigrants  from  the 
^British  Isles  and  Gennany  soon  also  proved  insufiBdent, 
1  that  the  mine  operators  from  remoter  distiicts  were 
(  bidding  in  the  Eastern  labor  market  for  immigrants  of 
^  every  nationality  willing  to  work  in  the  Western  mines. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the  avail- 
able supply,  it  necessarily  follows  that  wages  must  have 
f  risen.  That  such  has  been  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  the 
Immigration  Commission,  It  ^eeks,  however,  to  qualify 
it  in  accordance  with  its  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
immigrant.  We  are  told  that  in  Pennsylvania  "the  com- 
panies were  not  compdhd  as  a  result  of  agitation  or  protest 
to  increase  wages  ...  in  order  to  hold  the  native  and 
former  workmen,  ance  they  were  aUe  to  fill  their  places 
.  .  .  with  recent  immigrants  who  were  content  with  the 
wages  .  .  .  which  prevailed  in  the  bitmninoiu  r^ons. 
It  is  true  that  wages  have  risen  in  the  industry,  but  as  a  rule 
only  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  industries  which  use 
tmskilled  labor."' 

.     Thus    "the    companies    were    not    compelled  ...  to 
'^crease  wages,"  because  the  recent  immigrants  "were 
^  Jcontent"  with  the  prevailing  wages,  and  yet  somehow 
(^' wages  have  risen."    It  might  be  inferred  that  the  com- 
panies voluntarily  increased  wages  though  the  recent 
immigrants  did  not  ask  for  it,  were  it  not  for  the  concluding 
statement  that  the  raise  was  made  "to  meet  the  competition  , 
ctf  other  industries  which  use  unskilled  labor. "  •  Apparently 
then  in  those  "other  industries"  wages  were  also  raised, 
and  the  recent  immigrants,  though  "content"  with  lower 
*  Rgparts  ^  the  ImmipaUmi  Commitsie*,  vol.  8,  p.  434. 


^^ 
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wages  in  coal  mines,  were  equally  content  to  qtiit  the  mines 
and  accept  higher  wages  in  other  industries.  The  most 
important  of  tiiose  industries  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  in  which  most  of  the  tinskilled  laborers 
are  also  recent  immigrants.  So  it  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  hold  these  new  employees  the  iron  and  steel  companies 
were  compelled  to  increase  wages,  and  the  coal  companies 
in  order  to  hold  their  own  recent  immigrants  had  to  follow 
suit. 

An  index  of  the  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miners  since  the  beginning  of  the  "  new  immigra- 
tion" is  furnished  by  the  average  wages  per  ton  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  mines  at  the  XI.  and  XIII.  Censuses,  which 
increased  from  83  cents  in  1889  to  $1.14  in  1909,  i.  e,,  37.3 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  power  raised  the  average  output  per  wage- 
earner.* 

In  the  unionized  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  the  scale  is  agreed  upon  at  joint  conferences 
held  biennially  since  1898  between  the  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers.    This  is  the  period  of  the  great 

vinflux  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  into  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Table  127  shows  sub- 
stantial increases^  the  scale  for  undercutting  by  machine 
and  day-occupations,  in  which  English-speaking  mine 
workers  are  employed,  as  well  as  for  loading  which  is 
the  work  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Etiropeans,  and  for 
pick  mining,  at  which  men  of  all  races  are  employed.    In 

1  other  words,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have 
^^  I  had  the  same  measure  of  success  in  bargaining  for  wages  as 

(jlie  English-speaking  employees. 

^  While  wages  have  increased,  the  hours  of  labor  have 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight.  Moreover,  "many  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  entry  cutting,  room  turning,  removing 
day,  etc.,  for  which  formerly  nothing  was  paid,  now  have 
a  regular  scale.     This  'dead  work,*  in  a  mine  employing 

^  XIIL  Census f  vol.  xi.,  MtTies  and  Quarries,  pp.  i88,  189. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  wotild  add  about  $i  .50  per  week 
to  the  wages  of  each  of  them.  It  mea^s  an  addition  of 
about  ten  per  cent  to  a  cMner's  pay. "  * 

TABLB  127. 

UNION  SCALE  OF  WAGES  IN  BirUMINOUS  COAL  IflNBS,  I898-I908.* 


Oocapation 


Pick  mining 

Air  Machines* 

Undercuttiog  in  rooms 

Loading  in  rooms 

Electric  Machines* 

Underaitting 

Loading , 

Inside  Day  Work. 
Tracklayers,  bottom  cagers,  drivers, 
trip   riders,    water  and    machine 

haulers,  and  timbermen 

Pipemen  for  compressed  air  plants. . . 

All  other  inside  labor 

Trappers  (boys) 


1S9S-Z900 


Per  ton 
$0.66 

.12$ 
•36 

.08 
^6 

Per  day 

1.90 
1.84 

1.75 
•75 


1906-1908 


Per  ton 
$0.90 

.1708 
•456 

.11 

47 

Per  day 

2.56 
2.50 
2.36 
1.13 


percent 


36.4 

36.6 
26.7 

37.5 
30.6 


40.0 
304 

34-9 
50.7 


The  advances  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  various 
classes  of  employees  in  non-unionized  mii^es  of  Pennsyl- 
vania' are  shown  in  Table  128,  condensed  from  the  report 
of  the  Immigration  Commission. 

^   Wages  for  all  grades  of  emplojrment  have  increased 

since  1895.    The  rate  of  increase  for  common  laborers, 

who  are  practically  all  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans, 

'  is  higher  than  for  machine  bosses,  who  are  Americans  or 

English-speaking  foreigners. 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  contains 
statistics  of  average  daily  earnings  for  79>575  mine  workers 
classified  by  race  and  nativity.  As  there  is  no  classification 
of  each  radal  group  by  occupation,  the  elalx»Ate  averages 

'  Leiseraon,  loc.  cit.,  p.  319.  '  Ibid.,  p.  32a 

*  That  the  mines  are  non-unionized  appears  from  the  fact  tiiat  tfaejr 
are  running  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 
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TABLE  128. 


WAGB  SCALB  QT  BMFLOYBBS  IN  THE  COAL  laNBS  OF  ONB  STBBL  COMFANT 

IN  FSNNSTLVAlfIA,  I895-Z908.* 


Occttpationi 


Machine  boss. . . 

Boss  driver 

Team  driver. . . , 
Tipple  foreman.. 
Single  driver. . . . 
Sheer  (mule).... 

Motorman 

Trip  rider 

Blacksmith 

Stable  man 

Carpenter 

Coupler 

Upple  engineer. 

Tipple  man 

Switdmian 

Laborer 

Oiler  (diUy  road) 

Patcher. 

Trapper  (boy).., 


Dally 


X89S 


fc.50 

1.53 

1.50 
1.42 

1.31 
1.71 

1.55 
1.62 

1.25 

1.21 
1.20 
1.07 
1.25 
1.03 
1.06 
1.00 
.70 


X90S 


$3-20 
2.65 
2.50 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 

1.95 
1.80 

1.55 

1.45 

1.45 

1.35 
1.20 

.90 


omt 


28.0 

66.7 

66.7 

76.1 

83.2 

40.4 

38.2 

45-2 

35.8 
68.0 

60.0 

61.2 

50.0 

44*9 
16.0 

40.8 

274 

20.0 

28.6 


and  per  xooo  ratios  computed  from  "80  or  more  males 
reporting/'  are  of  no  value  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  fact  that  the  Mexican  earns  $2.44  per  day,  whereas 
the  American  of  native  parentage  earns  only  $2.31,'  does 
not  mean  that  the  Mexican  has  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  therefore  "insists"  upon  a  higher  wage,  whereas  the 
American,  with  his  lower  standard  of  living,  is  "  content "  to 
accept  a  lower  wage^The  higher  ai^erage  of  the  Mexican 
^  ^s^xpIytEe  i^xdt  of  a  different  distributionof  theMexicans 
,by  locality  and  grade  of  work.  A  selection  of  race  groups 
graded  according  to  percentage  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day  is  presented  in  Table  129.    It  clearly 

'  Reports  of  ihe  ImnUgmium  Commission^  voL  8,  Table  323. 
'/Ui.,  vol.  6,  p.  5a 
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shows  that  the  munigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
^  Europe  are  often  earning  more  than  native  Americans  of 
native  stock  and  English-speaking  immigrants. 

TABLE  129. 

PBX  CENT  or  ADULT  BrrUlONOUS  COAL  MINB  WORKBSS   OP  SBLBCTSD 
RACES  BASKING  BACH  SPBCIFIED  AMOUNT  PBR  DAT,  BT  LOCALnY.  * 


Brnfag  |2U>o  per  day  and  over. 


Baxning  l3<oo  par  day  aad  over. 


Rank 


I 

a 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


I 

2 

3 

4 


I 

% 

3 

4 


I 

3 


Locality  and  xaca 


Middle  West: 

Russian 

Croatian 

South  Italian 

Scotch 

White  of  native  father. 

Welsh 

North  Italian 

Irish 

Pennsylvania: 


Slovenian 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

White  of  native  father. 

South: 


Slovak 

PoUsh 

Magyar 

White  of  native  father. 


Southwest; 

Slovenian 

White  of  native  father. 


Per 

cent 


95.0 

94-3 
90.8 

89.1 

87.2 
86.2 

843 
83.7 


76.5 

76.4 

73.3 
70.1 


82.9 

73.1 
67.9 
65.8 


97.2 
96.x 


Rank 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
xo 


X 

2 


X 

2 


X 

2 

3 

4 


locality  and  race 


Middle  West: 


Croatian 

Gcnnan 

South  Italian 

English 

Russian 

Scotch 

Irish 

Welsh 

Slovak 

White  of  native  father. 


Pennsylvania: 


Lithuanian 

White  of  native  father . 

South: 


Slovak 

White  of  native  father . 

Soutowest: 


Lithuanian 

South  Italian 

German 

White  of  native  father. 


cent 


69.9 

46.3 
45.0 

41. 7 

37-9 

36.9 

31.3 
27.4 

26.2 

25.x 


13.5 
7.7 


19.4 
X2.9 


56.8 

38- 3 
31.6 

X8.9 


Comparable  data  on  the  earnings  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  same  class  of  work  are  available  only  for  West 
Virginia.  The  average  earnings  of  pick-miners  for  one 
month  were  as  follows:  American,  white,  $78.18;  Magyar 

>  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommdssioHt  voL.  6,  Tables  34-35f  pp« 
54-^6. 
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and  Slovak,  $76.68;  South  Italian,  $69.11.'  There  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  Magyar  and  Slovaks,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  white  Americans,  on  the  other;  their 
wages  averaged  about  $3.00  a  day.  The  earnings  of  the 
Italians  were  lower,  but  this  niay  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  did  not  work  every  day  in  the 
mrath.' 

The^condusiqn  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the' 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields  is  that  "although  it 
is  not  dear  that  the  employment  of  the  immigrant  has 
reduced  wages  .  .  .  it  is  obvious  that  if  immigrant  labor 
had  not  been  available  eith^  a  much  higher  wage  would 
have  been  paid,  more  labor-saving  devices  used,  or  less 
devdopment  would  have  been  possible.  "^  In  other  words, 
wages  have  not  been  reduced,  but  had  there  been  no  immi- 
grants on  hand,  either  wages  would  have  been  higher, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  higher.  The  condusion  is 
indisputable.  ^ 

The  Immigration  Commission  holds  the  recent  immi- 
grants  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  company  houses  and 
the  company  stores.  It  is  the  usual  method  of  reasoning: 
the  company  house  and  the  company  store  exist  only 
v/because  the  recent  immigrants  "consent"  to  accept  them.* 
This  is  a  consistent  application  of  the  theory  of  "freedom  of 
contract":  wages  are  low,  because  wage-earners  "consent" 
to  accept  low  wages;  hours  of  labor  are  long,  because 
laborers  "consent"  to  work  long  hours;  factories  are  un- 
sanitary, because  o^^atives  "consent"  to  work  in  unsani- 
tary factories.  Every  problem  involved  in  the  rdation 
between  labor  and  capital  finds  an  easy  solution  in  this 
philosophy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  real  estate  and  the  mercantile  end  of 
a  mining  company's  business  are  often  no  less  important, 
as  sources  of  income,  than  the  mine.  There  are  mining 
companies  whose  sales  of  coal  do  not  cover  their  operating 

>  Reports  cf  the  ImmiffraUon  Commission^  vol.  6,  p.  202.  <  Ihid, 

*  Ilid,y  p.  233.  Ibid,^  pp.  659,  666. 
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expenses,  but  the  renting  of  houses  to  employees  and  the 
profits  of  the  commissary  store  yield  enough  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  entire  investment.  This  system  is  much  older 
than  inunigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 


An  item  in  the  PottsviUe  Miners*  Jaunud  for  January,  1850,  states 
that  there  were  42,000  houses  rented  by  the  operators  in  the  anthracite 
ooal  fields.  Prom  the  earliest  records  of  mining,  operators  have  erected 
abodes  for  their  employees,  and  the  practice  has  been  continued  nnlSl 
very  recent  times  among  all  the  companies.' 

Company  houses  are  as  usual  in  the  South,  where  the 
white  miners  are  mostly  of  old  American  stock,  as  in  those 
fields  where  recent  immigrants  predominate. 

The  company  store  has  also  had  a  long  history. 

The  PottsviUe  Miners*  Jounud  states  that  in  1848  .  •  •  men  worked 
for  $3.50  a  week  and  took  that  out  in  orders.  ...  In  1850,  the  laborer 
got  from  60  cents  to  65  cents  a  day  and  the  miner  from  80  cents  to  90 
cents.  These  were  low  wages  but  they  were  actually  lower  than  the 
amounts  specified,  for  the  men  were  not  paid  in  money.  They  had  to 
take  their  earnings  out  in  goods  which  made  a  difference  of  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  against  the  wage-eamer.' 

Many  and  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  away  with  this 
evil,  all  of  which  so  far  have  come  short  of  their  object.  It  was  an 
issue  of  the  Bates  strike  of  1849.  The  Workingmen's  Benevolent 
Association  of  1868--75  attempted  to  remove  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  flourished  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  coal  fields  in  1886-88.  And  the  labor  oiganiza- 
tion  which  now  flourishes  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  has  undertaken  to 
w  correct  this  evil.  *^what  the  employees  could  not  do  by  labor  tmioos 
^heir  representatives  have  tried  to  do  by  ledslative  enactment.  In 
June,  1881,  a  law  was  passed  to  enforce  payment  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States  or  "any  order  or  other  paper  whatsoever,  redeemable 
for  its  face  value  in  lawftil  money  of  the  United  States."  This  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  ...  In  June,  1891,  another  act  was 
passed,  makiog  it  unlawful  for  "any  mining  or  manufacturing  coxpora- 
tion  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  officers  or  stockholders  of  any  such 
corporation,  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  store  known  as  company 
store."  .  •  •  Another  attempt  was  made  at  the  recommendation  of 
an  investigating  committee  in  1897  to  abolish  this  eviL    AH  these 

*  Peter  Roberts:  The  AnikraciU  Coaljndustry,  p.  13a 
•iMdL,  p.  I09« 
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l^rislative  acteJiAVP,  fym*»-  «^|j[t  ofJthdrpbject»  Tlie  company  store 
still  flourishes.  .  .  .  TheirmimD^^  noi  as  lai^ge  as  they  once  were; 
they  are  gradually  dying  out,  but  the  institution  dies  hard.' 

In  West  Virgixiia ''  every  tnining  company  has  a  company 
store,  and  the  operatives  are  compelled  to  deal  in  the 
company  store,  because  they  are  paid  only  once  a  month, 
but  may  between  pay-days  obtain  trading  scrip  which  is 
good  only  at  the  company  stores."'    Nearly  one  half  (46 
per  cent)  of  all  mine  workers  in  West  Virginia  are  native  ^ 
white  Americans,  and  only  30  per  cent  are  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.^    It  is  dear  that  the  recen^^ 
immigrant  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  company  store^ 
than  the  native  American  miner. 

It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  all  available  facts  that  the 
terms  of  employment  in  the  coal  mines  at  present  are  in  no 
respect  less  favorable  to  the  mine  Worker,  and  that  the 
wages  are  higher,  than  in  the  past,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
mine  workers  were  native  Americans  or  immigrants  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  ability  of  the  wage-earner  to  influence  the  terms  of 
employment  in  large-scale  industry  finds  full  expression 
only  in  opUective  bargaining.  The  history  of  labor  unions  / 
in  the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry,  according  to  the 
Immigration  Commission's  version,  has  been  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  mine  workers 
to  organize  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  and  to 
hold  them  in  line. 

In  the  Pennsyivania  faittiminoifii  mining  area  the  entire  period  from 
1870  to  1894  was  marked  by  a  series  of  labor  dissensions  and  strikes, 
each  of  which  left  the  labor  organizations  in  a  weaker  condition  than  did 
its  predecessor,  for  the  reason  that  the  older  employees,  who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions, 
finding  themselves  miable  to  control  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
increasing  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  and  finally  realizing  that  it 


*  Peter  Roberts  :  The  AnthracUe  Coal  Industry,  pp.  I39-I3a 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  ComnUssian,  voL  7,  p.  201. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  l6l. 
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was  impossible  to  oontrol  the  inooming  supply  of  immigrant  labor, 
abandoned  the  Pennsylvania  mines  and  sought  similar  employment  in 
other  bituminous  localities  where  the  pressure  of  competition  of  recent 
immigrants  was  not  so  strong.  •  •  •  Practically,  the  same  situation 
with  the  same  results  was  experienced  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia. 
Recent  immigrants  did  not  enter  the  mines  of  that  State  in  large  num- 
bers •  •  .  until  after  the  year  1890.  The  competitian  was  soon  fdt, 
however,  and  the  significance  of  their  presence  revealed  by  the  strikes 
which  occurred  in  the  Fairmont,  Elk  Garden,  and  other  fidds  in  the 
years  1894  and  1895.  Natives  and  older  immigrant  employees  left 
A  the  mines,  as  they  had  done  in  Pennsylvania,  thus  creating  vacancies 
*^  which  were  filled  by  the  employment  of  additional  numbers  of  recent 
immigrants,  who  reduced  the  strength  of  the  labor  organizations.  The 
^  rapid  expansion  of  the  znining  operations  after  1894  also  brought  into 
the  mining  fields  a  constantly  growing  number  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeanst  who  completely  inundated  the  older  employees  and  uncon- 
sciously, but^^s^y^y, 4gPoralize<i  the  labar  unions  and  put  a  stop  to 
^i^^^orts  toward  oiganizatton.  .  .  •  {In  the  Middle  West]  during  the 
past  ten  years  •  •  •  altjifdgh  the  labor  unions  have  largely  maintained 
their  strength,  conditions  have  changed  and  the  preservation  of  the 
standards  of  the  organization  has  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Mining  operations  have  undefgone  a  great  expansion,  and  recourse  has 
been  had  to  races  of  recent  immigration  in  greater  and  greater  numbers. 
These  newcomers  have  entered  the  labor  Ofganizatione  principally 
because  they  have  considered  it  a  necessary  step  preliminary  to  securing 

Crk  in  the  mines,  and  not  because  they  have  had  any  sympathy  or 
erest  in  the  labor-union  program.    They  have  also  manifested  com- 
paratively  littie  activity  in  its  behalf.  *  [\ 


The  preceding  summary  abounds  in  frrors  of  fact/which 
produce  a  distorted  view  of  the  history  of  trade-tmiooism  in 
the  bituminous  coal-mining  industry.  The  cardinal  fact 
of  that  history  is  that  so  long  as  the  English-speaking 
mine  workers  were  in  the  majority,  their  orgaiuzations  were 
ephemeral  and  their  strikes  mostly  unsuccessful ;  it  is  only 
since  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 'have  become  an 
"^important  factor  in  the  coal  mines  that  the  miners'  organi- 
zation has  gained  strength.  The  growth  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  appears  from  TaMe  130  next 
following.  Whereas  in  1890  scarcely  15  per  cent  of  all 
mine  workers  in  the  United  States  were  affiliated  with 

'  lUports  of  the  Immigraiian  Commission,  vol.  I ,  p.  535. 
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labor  unions,  in  1904  the  prc^ortion  of  organized  mine 
workers  exceeded  one  half  of  the  total  number  employed.  * 
Since  1898  terms  of  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  are  periodically  agxeed  upon  between  conferees  of  the 
conventions  of  organized  mine  operators  and  organized 
mine  workers,  holding  sessions  after  the  fashion  of  two 
houses  of  an  industrial  parliament. 

TABLE  13a 

MBMBBBSHIP  OF  THB  UNITBD  lONB  WORKBB8  OP  AMERICA,  I89O-I904.* 

Ntuttber       Tear  Ntunber 

1898 3^f9<» 

1899 61,887 

1900 Ii5f52l 

1901 198,024 

1902 175^67 

1903 ^47,240 

1904 260,075 


1890 20,912 

1891 I7,044 

1892 19,376 

1893 14.244 

1894 17,628 

1895 10,871 

1896 9,617 

1897 9.731 


The  Industrial  Commission  says  in  a  survey  of  the  history 
bi  the  miners'  unions  up  to  the  end  of  the  past  century: 

Labor  ox^gaxuzatkni  among  t]ie  ooal  miners  has  passed  through  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes.  The  Welsh,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  miners 
were  well  organized  and  maintained  high  wages,  but  in  1875,  not  owing 
to  the  presence  of  immigrants,  but  as  a  result  of  a  strike  against  a 
falling  market,  their  organization  was  entirely  broken  and  their  wages 
greatly  reduced.  Not  until  1897,  in  the  bituminous  fidd,  and  1900, 
in  the  anthracite  field,  was  a  reorganization  effected,  this  time  not  of 
the  original  British  stock  alone,  but  also  of  the  mixed  nationalities  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  While  there  have  been  serious 
problems  in  the  organization  of  mixed  nationalities,  an  equally  sersMis 
problem  which  has  confronted  the  oiganization  of  these  immigrants 
has  been  the  competition  of  the  unorganized  Americans  of  native  stodc  9^ 
This  was  fully  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  miners  prior  to  1897, 
when  their  organizations  in  Northern  Slinois  were  defeated  by  the 
native  Americans  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  the  first  mining  district  ci 
Illinois  the  per  cent  of  Americans  is  only  eleven,  and  in  the  seventh,  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  eighty.  Yet,  it  was  these  American 
miners  in  the  thick  and  more  easily  mined  veins  of  the  Southern  section 

'Frank  Julian  Wame:  TheCoaiMine  Workers^  pp.  120,206,212,218. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  117, 120,  212,  218. 
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whoee  oompetitkm  reduced  wages  so  low  that  they  were  actually  earning 
less  than  in  the  Northern  districts.  The  success  of  the  strike  in  1897 
consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Southern  American-bom  miners 
were  brought  into  the  Union  and  placed  on  a  basis  of  equal  competition 
with  the  foreign-bom  miners.  A  similar  condition  at  the  present  time 
confronts  the  mining  organization  of  the  four  great  States  of  the  bitumi- 
nous field  in  the  competition  of  West  Virginia,  where  the  native  whites 
of  native  parents  number  57  H  per  cent  and  the  colored  miners  number 
31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  miners,  compared  with  20  to  48  per 
cent  native  whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage  in  the  other 
States.  Prices  and  wages  in  West  Viiginia  are  30  to  70  per  cent  below 
those  under  similar  conditions  in  the  other  States.  •  .  •  The  organiza- 
tion of  150,000  bituminous  mine  workers,  over  one  half  of  whom  are 
foreign*bom  of  diverse  races,  is  menaced  more  by  the  unorganized 
Americans  of  native  stock  than  by  their  own  internal 


In  another  part  of  the  same  report  the  history  of  the 
contests  in  Illinois  is  given  in  greater  detail: 

The  jeopardy  ^nri  (f^rf^afc  nf  tjip  i^ninniT  Tiai  brrn  owing  afi  of  ton  to 
thefloppetition  of  unorganized  Anu^ra^f^  ^f  nativg^  gfaprk  in  ntw 
fi^S,  as  m  the  oomp^ti^  6f  the  fonagoaboga.  This  is  fully  demon- 
strated  by  the  dicperience  of  the  miners  prior  io  1897,  when  they  were 
defeated  by  the  competition  of  Southem  Illinois,  and,  since  1897,  when 
they  were  jeopardized  by  the  competition  of  West  ^^rginia.  Beginning 
with  1886  .  .  •  the  local  organization  of  miners  known  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  acquired  such  strength  that  it  was 
able  to  summon  the  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  lUinois  to 
annual  conferences  for  the  purposes  of  agreements  regarding  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  competitive  States.  .  .  •  During  the  entire  period 
of  these  interstate  conferences,  from  1886  to  1893,  ^^  ^^as  been  impossible 
for  the  unions  to  organize  Sougiem  Illinois.  The  miners  in  that  aegypn 
^l^oe  predominatingly  ArflengasI  TSe^^iv^ftum  laborers  who  had 
turfledJo-tne  mines  as  a  source  of  ready  cash. 


rates  per  too 

for  mining  coal  were  twenty'-aght  to  thir^-eight  cents,  as  compared 
with  sixty-two  to  seventy  cents  in  the  Northern  fields.  ...  In  order 
to  protect  the  miners  in  the  Northern,  thin-veined  districts,  and  permit 
their  coal  to  come  into  the  market  at  living  wages,  the  union  has  forced 
the  miners  in  the  Southem,  thick-veined  districts  to  increase  their 
eamings  from  the  lowest  in  the  State  to  the  highest  in  the  State.  This 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  system  of  differentials  in  arranging  scales 
of  prices  for  different  sections  of  the  same  competitive  field,  and  it  was 
exactly  the  evil  of  the  former  unorganized  condition  that  the  American 


>  lUporU  of  the  Industrial 


,  voL  XV.,  pp.  xzxv.-xxxvL 
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miners  in  the  Southern  field  had  reduced  their  oompeosation  so  low 
notwithstanding  the  greater  productivity  of  the  mines,  that  they  were 
earning  less  than  the  meager  wages  of  the  foreign-bom  miners  in  the 
Northern  fields.  .  •  .  TTie^esetU  high  wages  of  the  Southern  field  are  notp\ 
iherefore^  owing  to  a  higher  standard  cf  living  or  superior  capacity  for   | 
organtMoUon  of  Americans  as  compared  wUh foreigners ^  biU_m:ejfwing  to  L^ 
the  tnUJaUve  and  interference' of  foreigners,  whq^itiJeif=peotecti<mt  forced    ( 
ihe  Americans  to  a  higher  position  Aan  the  one  ihey  were  willing  to  accepL*     * 

The   Iimnigration  Commission  quotes  the  opinion  of 
''the  older  employees" — "that in  general  the  immigration 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  has  been  very  disastrcms 
to  the  labor  unions  in  the  ooal-miniqg  industry.    In  some 
districts  the  unions  have  been  entirely  disrupted,  and  old  ^ 
operatives  assert  that  this  was  directly  due  to  the  coming 
of  the  later  immigrants."'    The  illustrations  cited  by  the 
Conmiission  in  support  of  this  daim  prove  the  very  op- 
posite of  it.     In  the  strike  of  1884  in  the  Connelsville  coke 
region  the  Slav,  Magyar,  and  Italian  workmen  joined  the  J 
American  and  Irish  strikers.    The  strike  was  defeated,  ^ 
but  ''the  percentage  of  recent  immigrants  was  relatively 
small " ;  no  reason  is  given  why  the  defeat  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  small  number  rather  than  to  the  weakness  of 
the  English-speaking  majority.   In  1 890  the  strike  was  again 
defeated,  although  "in  this  case  also  the  immigrants  joined 
the  strike."    In  1894  the  men  struck  again*    "  The  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  Irish  were  leaders  of  the  strike  and  the 
immigrants  very  generally  joined  the  organization  which 
had  been  effected  only  two  weeks  previously."    The  strike 
originally  extended  to  seventy-seven  out  of  eighty-five 
plants;  after  six  weeks  of  striking  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
aU  ovens  were  idle.    By  that  time,  however,  many  of  the 
strikers    "were   enduring   severe    hardships."    Still    the 
majority  held  out  for  two  months  longer,  and  a  minority 
stayed  out  in  all  for  five  months.    The  strike  was  defeated. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  organization  in  that  field.' 

'  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xv.,  pp.  407-409. 
"  Reports  of  ihe  Immigration  Commission^  voL  6,  p.  333. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  33^334- 
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It  is  sought  to  fasten  the  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of 
these  strikes  upon  the  Slav,  Magyar,  and  Italian  strikers; 
''the  American  and  Irish  leaders"  are  said  to  have  "found 
difficulty  in  restraining  them  from  violence  during  the 
strikes."  In  general,  it  is  remarked  that  "in  strikes  the 
recent  immigrant  members  .  .  .  are  often  ^KJKned  to 
resort  to  violence  and  other  methods  that,  bring  the  union 
anJits  cause^i"t^  ^^'grftpiit^  "' 

In  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  McNamaia  case 
these  protestations  of  "the  American  and  Irish  leaders" 
may  be  accepted  cum  grano  salts.  "  The  undesirable  alien  '* 
is  a  rqiJY^^^^^  ^^Q^r^f^^^  t^  appear  public  opinion,  which 
is  not  burdened  with  memories  of  t^e  long  ago.  The  ter- 
rorism of  the  Molly  Maguires  has  a  literature.  Rioting  is 
chronicled  as  an  incident  of  almost  every  strike  of  import- 
ance in  the  coal  mines  for  the  last  sixty  years.  The  first 
great  strike  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1849  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bates  tmion. 

"The  strike  was  accompanied  by  violence.  Miners, 
armed  with  cudgels,  formed  themselves  into  bands  and 
marched  down  the  Black  Valley  to  collieries  which  were 
working,  and  by  intimidation  compelled  the  men  to  join 
their  ranks." 

In  the  strike  of  1868  an  effort  was  made  by  the  strikers 
to  draw  into  the  contest  all  mine  workers  of  the  anthracite 
region. 

They  marcihed  to  the  Mahanoy  Valley  and  stopped  the  coSkries 
there,  then  they  advanced  to  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  did  the  same 
there.  Thus  most  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  c611ierie8  were  doeed* 
They  resolved  then  to  continue  their  mardi  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  persuade  the  miners  there  to  join  their  ranks.  The  empkiyees  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  District  joined  them.  Along  the  line  of  march  they 
compelled  all  dasaes  of  workmen  to  throw  down  their  tools  and  fall 
into  line.  The  mechanics  of  Wilkes-Barre  were  forced  to  quit  work 
and  join  the  strikers;  the  same  was  done  with  the  force  working  on  the 
Wiltes-Barre  jail  at  the  time.  The  sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  addressed 
them  and  asked  them  to  disperse,  but  to  no  purpose. 

'  Reports  rf  the  Immigration  Commission^  voL  6,  pp.  S33-333* 


On  January  lo,  1871,  the  WorkingnieD's  Benevolent 
Association  declared  a  general  strilce  in  all  anthnicite  col- 
lieries in  empathy  with  the  mineis  of  the  Northern  field. 
Practically  all  collieries  were  shut  down  and  remained  so 
until  May,  when  "a  Cew  shafts  were  started  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company.  Riots  en- 
sued. The  military  power  of  the  State  was  called  out  and 
in  a  conflidt  between  it  and  the  strikeis,  two  of  the  miners 
were  shot  and  several  wounded.  .  .  .  Labor  was  utteriy 
defeated  in  the  contest." 

In  1877  the  great  railroad  strike  tied  up  the  anthracite 
coal  mines.  The  miners  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft 
Western  and  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  collieries  joined 
in  the  strike.    "Labor  riots  were  the  order  of  the  day.'" 

This  is  the  record  of  the  anthracite  region  only.  The 
battle  of  the  Homestead  strilcers  with  the  Pinkertons  in 
1892,  the  troubles  in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  Colorado  and 
Idaho,  the  recent  strike  of  the  firemen  on  the  Southern  rail- 
ways, and  many  other  episodes  in  whidi  none  but  English- 
spealdng  workmen  were  involved,  conclusively  prove  that 
violence  in  strikes  is  not  a  radal  characteristic  ^  "the.  / 
recent_immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eur^)e."      A 

Since  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  won  the  support  of 
these  immigrants,  wl^aow  form  the  backbone  of  that, 
organization,  very  little  is  heard  of  strilffi  riots..  For  the 
past  fourteen  years,  as  stated,  terms  of  employment  in  the 
bituminous  mines  are  peaceably  agreed  upon  between 
representatives  of  organized  mine  operators  and  organized 
mine  workers. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  so  far  failed  in  its 
efforts  to  gain  a  foothdd  in  West  ^^rginia  and  in  the  South- 
ern fields.  But  its  defeat  is  not  attributable  to  recent 
jmnigrants.  "Until  1897  the  immigrant  labor  employed 
was  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
forces."*    Consequently,  the  defeat  of  the  strikes  of  1894 

■  Roberta,  loc.  cit,.  pp.  179-181. 

*  Xtpcrtt  rf  tk«  Immtgnlim  CmtmiMtm,  voL  7,  pp.  146-147. 
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and  1895  could  not  have  been  brought  on  by  recent  immi- 
grants. The  next  strike  took  place  in  1902.  '' A  majority 
of  the  mines  were  closed  for  a  considerable  period."_JI3xe 
^T^m^^^  ^"^portrf  stfike-byeakers— Amgrigiis.  as  weMas 

Since  that  time  West  Virginia  has  been  a  non-union  field. 
But  it  had  been  a  non-union  field  also  previous  to  the  strike 
of  1902,  when  57.8  per  cent  of  all  mine  workers  were  native 
white  of  native  parentage  and  73.4  per  cent  belonged  to  the 
English-speaking  races.  Yet  shortly  before  the  strike  of 
1902,  prices  and  wages  in  West  Virginia  were  "30  to 
70  per  cent  below  those  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
other  States."' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Alabama  only  13  per  cent 
of  all  mine  workers  are  foreign-bom,  and  only  10  per 
cent  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  while  q6  per 
cent  are  native  white  of  native  parentage  and  31  per  cent 
English-speaking  white,  the  other  59  per  cent  being 
negroes.  Yet  ''a  very  small  proportion  of  natives  •  .  . 
are  identified  with  organized  labor  .  .  .  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  only  onfi  small  district  of  the  iSottthem  field 
is  oiganized  labor  recogxuzed."'     A  series  of  questions 


naturally  arises:  Why  is  organized  labor  not  recognized  in 
the  Southern  field?  Why  have  the  natives  not  (organized? 
Why  have  they  not  won  recognition  for  organized  labor? 
There  seems  to  be  no  chosen  people  endowed  with  special 
trade-union  qualifications:  there  are  well-organized  mines 
with  a  predominantly  non-English-speaking  force  and  unor- 
ganized mines  manned  chiefly  by  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  inability  of  the  immi^jants  to  understand  theJSai^ish 

l^guag@~may  have  been  an  obstacle  to  organization  &mong 

them  in  the  early  days  when  they  were  few.    At  present. 

however,   when  every  European  language  is  spoken  in 

every  mining  field,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 


>  Reports  of  the  ImnUgro^ioH  Commission^  vol.  7,  pp.  150-151. 
'  Reports  rf  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv»,  pp.  407-408. 
*  Reports  of  the  Immdff'aUon  Commission,  vol.  7,  pp.  142, 196. 
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sufi5d«nt  number  of  Bnglish-spealdng  persons  of  each 
nationality  who  can  represent  their  cotmtrymeD  in  union 
matters. ' 

There  are  no  available  statistics  of  the  distribution  of 
union  membership  by  nationality.  It  can  be  estimated, 
however,  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1904,  51,167  out  of 
54,685  mine  workers  in  that  State,  «.  e.,  93  per  cent  were 
afiSliated  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.' 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  mine  workers  in  Illinois  wereof  "En^ish-speak- 
iug"  parentage.^  Assuming  that  every  one  of  the  latter 
class  was  a  member  of  the  organization  15  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  33  percent,  i.e.,  75  per  cent  of  all  persons  of  Slav 
and  ItaHan  parentage,  must  likewise  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  organization.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  organized 
Slavs  and  Italians  mt^t  have  been  higher,  since  their  pro- 
portion among  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  had  increased  from 
1900  to  1904.  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  (rf  the  English-speakmg  mine  workers  did  not  belong 
to  the  union,  which  woiold  further  add  to  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  organized  Slavs  and  Italians.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Kentucky  99.5  per  cent  of  all  mine  workers  were  of 
English-speaking  parentage,  and  in  Tennessee  99  per  cent.* 
But  the  proportion  c^  union  men  among  them  was  31  per 
cent  in  Kentucky  and  24  per  cent  in  Tennessee.* 

Hie  most  significant  test  of  the  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  its  recognition  by  the  Steel  Trust: 

The  Slav  in  the  mines  is  paid  from  50  to  90  per  cent  more  per 
hour  than  hia  countrTmen  working  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Pitts- 
burg, at  jobe  requiring  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  strength.  In 
taaay  csaw  the  same  company  is  compiled  to  paj  these  different  rates 
for  the  same  class  of  labor.    The  great  sted  mins  and  glass  factories 

'  The  proportion  of  English-speaking  persons  among  the  Southern 

and  Bastem  European  coal  miners  enumerated  by  the  Immigiatiao  Coio- 

taisrion  varied  for  different  nationalities  from  30  to  75  per  oent.-^ 

Reports  ^  Uu  JmmifnUion  Cmnmtmm,  vol.  6,  p.  196,  Table  I33. 

■Wame,/K.cA.,p.ii7.  *  See  Appendix,  Table  XXVIL 

*aid.  tWuae,  ibid. 
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of  the  district  are  all  non-union.  The  companies  whidi  own  them  also 
own  many  of  the  coal  mines  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  coonties. 
These  are  all  union  mines,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  the  Pittsburgh  Glass  Company,  as  mine  owners,  sign 
agreements  with  the  unions  which  provide  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
a  scale  of  wages  almost  double  what  they  pay  for  the  same  labor  in  the 
manufacturing  plants.  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  has  summed  up,  for 
the  PiUsburgh  Survey,  a  comparison  of  the  men  in  the  mills  with  those 
in  the  mines,  in  the  following  words: 

"Taking  everything  into  account — wages,  hours,  leisure,  cost  of 
living,  conditions  of  work— I  should  say  tiiat  the  common  laborer 
employed  by  the  steel  companies  in  their  mines  is  50  to  90  per 
cent  better  off  than  the  same  grade  of  labor  employed  at  their  mills 
and  furnaces;  that  the  semi-skilled  labor  employed  at  piece  rates  is 
40  to  50  per  cent  better  c^;  but  among  the  highest  paid  labor,  the 
8ted  roller  and  the  mine  worker  are  about  the  same."' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  highest-paid  podtLons, 
both  in  the  mines  and  in  the  mills,  are  controlled  exclusively 
by  native  Americans  or  by  the  old  immigrant  races,  whereas 
the  unskilled  positions  are  practically  all  held  by  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans.  In  the  semi-skilled  positions,  the 
English-speaking  and  the  non-English-speaking  workmen 
meet  on  common  ground.  It  thus  appears  that  the  activitj 
of  the  union  has  secured  the  best  tenns  fortiifi  Southern  gnd 
Eastern  Europeans,  and  a  very  substantial  imprgyfiTTii^Tiii  fry 
fliregipToyees  ^here  the  Southern  and  Eastern-Europeans 
are^f  actor  in  the  labor  situatiQi:is.  whereas  in  the  highest 
grades  controlled  by  the  English-speaking  races,  the  organ- 
ized mine-workers  have  gained  no  better  terms  than  those 
which  the  steel  companies  were  willing  to  o£Eer  to  the 
unorganized  steel  workers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Immigration  Commission, 
while  dwelling  upon  the  failure  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
to  extend  its  control  to  the  bituminous  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  has  passed  in  alenoe 
the  signal  success  of  the  same  organization  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  where  the  same  nationalities  are  employed  as  in 
the  bituminous  mines  of  Peimsylvania. 

*  Leiserson,  loc,  cit.,  pp.  3i8-3X9. 
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The  history  of  organization  in  the  anthracite  coal  field 
begins  as  early  as  1848.  In  that  year  the  "Bates  Union/' 
so-called,  was  organized.  It  exists  only  two  years.  There 
was  no  organization  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  until 
1868,  when  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  was 
founded.  It  succeeded  in  organizing  for  a  while  85 
per  cent  of  all  naine  workers.  But  in  1871,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful strike,  it  lost  the  Northern  field,  which  remained 
unorganized  for  twenty-six  years.  In  the  Middle  and 
Southern  fields  it  led  a  moribund  existence  until  1875.  For 
nine  years  there  was  again  no  organization.  From  1884 
to  1888  there  were  first  two  organizations  which  in  1887 
consolidated  into  one  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ejiights  of 
Labor,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  heyday  of  its  triumphs. 
But  a  disastrous  strike  which  lasted  from  November, 
1887,  to  March,  1888,  put  aii  end  to  the  oi^ganization  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners. 

In  1897  the  IJni£gd  Mine  Workers  undertook  the  organi- 
zation of  the  anthracite  mines.  Its  growth  was  slow  until 
1900,  when  it  engaged  in  its  first  great  strike  which  was  won 
after  all  collieries  had  been  practically  tied  up  for  six  weeks. ' 
The  strike  of  1900  was  followed  by  the  great  struggle  of 
1902  which  was  ended  by  the  award  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

This  brief  ssurvey  shows  that  all  organizations  of  the 
English-spealdhg  workers  were  shd^-lived  and"  seldom  sur- 


igvedonB  uilSucces^uI  strike^^  It  is  only  since  the  advent 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  that  the  tmion  has 
tal^n  gfffimhold  of  the  industry. 

DrT  Roberts,  reviewing  the  history  of  unionism  in  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  says: 

John  Graham  Bnx)ks,  when  he  studied  the  Lattimer  riots  of  1897, 
found  on  the  Hadeton  Mountain  over  a  dozen  nationalities.  He  ex« 
pressed  the  oonviction  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  form 
them  into  a  labor  oiiganization.  Paul  de  Rousiers,  in  his  essay  on 
Lis  TeiUatives  de  MonopoUsoHam  de  rAnihraciU,  expressed  a  similar 


*  Roberts,  loc.  ciL,  p.  184. 
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opinion.  He  compared  the  present  personnel  of  anthracite  emgHajceBt 
''laigely  composed  of  Polanders,  Hungarians,  and  Lithuanians,  who  are 
turbulent  and  incapable  of  being  advantageously  formed  into  an 
association,"  with  the  Americans,  Germans,  and  English  of  1868,  who 
80  successfully  organized  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association, 
and  believed  they  could  not  be  successfully  organized  into  a  labor 
organization.  Both  eminent  men  have  proved  to  be  false  prophets. 
The  stanchest  members  of  the  union  are  the  Slavs,  and  the  organizers  of 
theXTnited  Mine  Workers  of  America  nave  suco^sfully  overcome  radal 
differences,  national  antipathies  and  industrial  prejudices,  and  formed 
into  one  body  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  nationalities  now  oonstitutb^  the 
anthracite  mining  communities.' 

The  opinions  of  those  ''false  prophets"  were  still  reit- 
erated after  the  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  by  labor  men,  who 
"had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,"  and  were 
embodied  by  the  Inunigration  Commission  in  its  rejxxrt. 

These  forrigners,  [says  Dr.  Roberts  elsewhere]  have  proved  capable 
of  forming  labor  oxganizations  which  are  more  compact  and  united 
than  any  which  ever  existed  among  the  various  EngJish-speaJdng 
nationalities,  who  first  constituted  these  communities.  It  is  coooeded 
by  men  intimate  with  the  situation  throughout  the  coal  fields  during 
the  last  strike,  that  its  universality  was  more  due  to  the  Slav  than  to 
any  other  nationality.  There  would  have  been  in  all  probability  a 
break  in  the  ranks  in  Schuylkill  County  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and 
uncompromising  stand  of  the  Slavs  in  favor  of  the  strike.  They  have 
been  trained  to  obedience,  and  when  they  organize  they  move  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  very  seldom  seen  among  nations  who  pride  thema^ves 
on  personal  liberty  and  free  discussion.' 

These  lines  were  written  by  Dr.  Roberts  previous  to  the 
strike  of  1902.  The  significance  of  the  latter  was  that  the 
other  side  to  the  controversy  was  a  trust  which  was  (and  is) 
in  complete  control  of  the  whole  anthracite  coal  industry. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  has  been  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  all  noine  workers  to  which  the  trust 
cannot  deny  recognition,  with  a  machinery  for  fi3dng  wages 
and  other  terms  of  employment,  as  well  as  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

After  twenty  years  of  immigration  from  Southern  and 

>  Roberts,  loe.  ciL,  pp.  196^-197.  *  iMdL,  pp.  171-173. 
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Eastern  Europe,  the  coal  nuners  are  more  strongly  organized 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  the  English-speaking  mine 
workers  relinquished  the  lower  grades  of  work  to  the  recent 
immigrants;  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  wages 
have  risen,  and  the  majority  of  the  older  employees  have 
advanced  on  the  scale  of  occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  "small  part  [of  the  'pioneer  em- 
ployees and  their  descendants']  consisting  of  the  inert, 
unambitious,  thriftless  element,  have  remained  on  the  lower 
level  of  the  scale  of  occupations  where  they  are  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  majority  of  the  races  of  recent  immigra- 
tion in  comparison  with  whom  they  are  generally  considered 
less  effident/"  It  is  said  in  their  behalf  that  their  anxiety 
to  be  "removed  from  contact  and  compeUUon  with  the 
immigrant"  has  "forced"  them  "into  day  or  shift  work  at 
a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  in  digging  coal."'  In  order  to 
escape  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant, 
the  English-speaking  miner,  it  would  seem,  is  willing  to 
accept  lower  wages  than  the  immigrant.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  small  residue  of  English-speaking  mine 
workers  who  are  "considered  less  efficient"  than  the  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Europeans  could  have  succeeded  better  in 
competition  with  native  or  English-speaking  miners,  had 
there  been  no  immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Probably  the  reference  to  "competition  with  the 
immigrant"  is  merely  a  pleonasm,  the  idea  being  that  the 
English-speaking  miner  is  willing  to  make  a  financial  sacrifice 
in  order  to  be  "removed  from  contact  with  the  immigrant." 
The  objection  to  the  ri^ent  immigrant  is  accordingly  in- 
spired by  pure  and  simple"race  prejudice.  This  is,  how- 
ever, beside  the  question,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that 
immigration  should  be  treated  "upon  economic  or  business 
considerations. ' ' ' 

'  Reports  of  ihe  Immigration  Commission^  voL  I,  pp.  536^-537* 

'  Ihid.t  vol.  6,  pp.  666-667;  vol.  7,  p.  222. 

'  Reootnmendations  of  the  Imndgratioii  ComunisaiOii* 


CHAPTER  XXn 

WORK  ACCIDENTS 

THE  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  new  immigration, 
which  have  been  discovered  by  the  investigation  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  is  that  their  emplo3rment  in 
mines  and  manufactures  jeopardizes  the  lives  of  American 
wage-earners.  The  Commission  has  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject a  special  chapter  in  its  report  on  bituminous  coal 
mines.'  Its  conclusions  are  summarized  by  Professors 
Jenks  and  Lauck  as  follows' : 

The  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experience  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant before  coming  to  the  United  States,  together  with  his  illit- 
eracy and  inability  to  speak  English,  has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the 
original  employees  to  unsafe  and  unsanitary  working  ikmdilions,  or  has 

'  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  6,  chapter  viiL,  pp. 
209-241;  also,  pp.  491-492, 543, 651-652;  vol.  7,  pp.  68-69. 

*The  Commission  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  ofiSdally  for  the 
statement  of  those  authors.  But  the  book  is  very  largely  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  most  essential  portions  of  the  Commission's  voluminous 
report.    On  the  subject  of  accidents,  the  report  of  the  Commission  says 

in  Volume  6: 

* 

''The  responsibility  for  accidents  rests  in  most  cases  with  the  men 
injured  .  .  .  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  rock  formations,  of  fire 
damp,  of  the  properties  of  coal  dust,  and  of  the  handling  of  exploshres 
— matters  about  which  every  coal  miner  should  be  thoroughly  informed. 
To  determine  whether  a  piece  of  slate  or«oof  is  or  is  not  likely  to  fall 
often  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  experience,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Slavs,  Magyars,  and  Italians  have  not  this  eicperience.  Another 
element  of  danger  is  contributed  by  the  fact  that  few  of  the  reoent 
immigrants  speak  or  understand  English,  while  almost  none  are  able 
to  read  or  write  the  language.  It  is  probable  that  the  instiuctiocis  of 
the  mine  bosses  and  inspectors  are,  because  of  this  fact,  frequently 
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led  to  the  imposition  of  cooditioiis  of  employment  wfaidi  the  native 
American  or  older  immigrant  employees  have  considered  unsatisfactory 
and  in  some  cases  unbearable.  When  the  Mer  employees  June  found 
dangerous  and  unheakhy  condUUms  preoaiUng  in  the  mines  and  manu' 
faciuring  estabUshmerUs  and  haee  protested,  the  recent  immigrant  employees^ 
usually  through  ignorance  of  mining  or  other  working  methods,  have 
manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  Ike  alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
In  a  laxge  number  of  cases,  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  affects  only  his  own  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  ignorant  acquiescence  in  dangerous  and  unsanitary  worh" 
ing  conditions  may  make  Ae  continuance  of  such  conditions  possible  and 
become  a  menace  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole  of  an  operating  force  of  an 
industrial  establishment.  In  mining,  the  presence  of  an  untnJned 
employee  may  constitute  an  element  of  clanger  to  the  entire  body  of 
workmen.  There  seems  to  be  a  direct  causal  relation  between  the 
extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants  in  American  mines  and  the 
extraordinary  increase  within  recent  years  in  the  number  of  mining 
accidents.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
in  bituminous  coal  mines  arise  from  two  causes:  (i)  the  recklessness,  and 
(2)  the  ignorance  and  inexperience,  of  employees.  When  the  lack  of 
training  of  the  recent  immigrant  abroad  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  he  becomes  a  workman  in  the  mines  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  new  arrivals  are  not  only  illiterate  and  unable  to  read 
any  precautionary  notices  posted  in  the  mines,  but  also  unable  to  speak 
English  and  consequentiy  without  ability  to  comprehend  instructions 
inteUigcntiy,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the  employment  of  recent  immi' 

nSsunderstood.  An  inspector,  for  example,  tells  an  immigrant  miner, 
in  English  of  course,  that  his  roof  needs  propping.  The  miner  seems 
to  understand,  but  does  not,  and  a  fall  results.  In  some  mines  printed 
signs  are  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gas  or  other  peril.  These  are 
quite  unintelligtble  to  most  of  the  foreigners,  because,  through  lack  of 
training,  they  are  unable  to  recognize  the  presence  of  danger,  and  further, 
because  of  their  keenness  for  earning  money,  the  immigrants  are  often 
willing  to  work  in  places  where  more  experienced  or  more  intelligent 
men  would  refuse  to  work.  For  the  same  reasons  they  will  frequentiy 
be  satisfied  with  and  accept  mine  equipment  too  defective  for  safety. 
.  .  .  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  workmen  of  the  races  of 
recent  immigration  employed  in  mines  are  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  high  death  rate  reported.  Owing  to  tiie  laige  number  of  factors 
affecting  the  situation,  no  hard  and  fast  oonduaon  can  be  drawn,  but 
the  inference  from  the  data  avulable  clearly  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  employment  of  immigrant  mine  workers  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  mining  casualties."    (pp.  232-233, 241.) 
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trants  iat  eauud  a  deUrionUion  m  wcrHne  eonditiont.  No  completo 
statistics  have  been  cominled  u  to  the  connection  between  aocidentB 
and  races  emplojKd,  but  the  figures  avwlable  deariy  indicate  the  con- 
clusion that  there  has  been  a  direct  lelatioa  between  the  empIpTiiiBnt 
of  unvalued  foreivueru  anH  the  prevalence  of  mirnn^  castialtics.  ^ 

The  two  cauBes  from  which,  according  to  this  ocplanatioii, 
the  greatest  number  of  accidents  arise,  are  but  the  famiHax 
defenses  in  an  employer's  liability  case  under  the  common 
law:  (i)  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  or  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  (2)  assumption  of  r^  by  the  injured  employee. 

The  Immigration  Commission  rests  its  conclosions  on 
the  opinions  of  State  mining  officials  and  experts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  seemingly  supported  by  an  array  of 
statistical  figures.  An  examination  of  these  authorities, 
however,  will  show  that  they  have  merdy  accepted  the 
mine  operator's  point  of  view  without  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  technical  and  the  economic  side  of  coal  mining 
in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Eastman,  in  her  study  of  work  accidents  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  has  carefully  scrutinized  the  sources  of 
the  accepted  explanation  (£  the  causes  of  work  accidents. 
In  vivid  conversational  style  she  thus  characterizes  the 
typical  attitude  "of  those  best  informed  upon  the  subject"*: 

"So  70U  have  come  to  Pittsburgh  to  etudf  accidents,  have  you?" 
says  the  superintendent,  or  the  claim  agent,  or  the  general  manager,  as 
the  case  may  be.  "Well,  I  've  been  in  this  business  fifteen  yean  and 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing  right  now, — ps  P*^  '*"'  '^  '^"^  acMtmtt 
are  dM  lo  iha  anhttnett  rf  tt«  tiNn*  who  gets  kmrL  Why,  you  stinply 
would  n't  believe  the  things  tbey  II  do.  For  instance,  I  remember  a 
man," — and  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  most  telling  incident  he  knows  to 
prove  his  assertion.  This  is  the  almost  invariable  reacticoi  of  the 
Pittsburgh  employer  and  his  representatives  to  a  query  about  industrial 
accidents.  And  the  statementa  of  such  men  are  the  chief  source  of 
effective  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Pittsburgh.' 

'  Jenks  and  Lauck,  lee.  cit.,  pp.  189-190. 

■Phrase used  by  the  Immigration  Cammisdcn  (Jb^ortt,  voL  6,  p. 
ai6). 

*  Ciystal  Eastman:  Work-AcddeiUs  and  Ou  Lam,  p.  S4. 
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The  returns  of  the  mine  inspectors  on  the  causes  of  acd* 
dents  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  coroners'  inquests. 
Miss  Eastman  questions  the  reliability  of  the  evidence 
secured  at  the  inquests: 

Foremen  and  fire  bosses  are  required  at  onoe  to  inspect  a  room  where 
an  accident  has  occurred,  and,  if  death  results,  one  of  them  is  always 
summoned  to  the  inquest.  He  almost  invariably  testifies,  "I  found 
plenty  of  posts  in  the  room."  Since  it  is  his  business  by  law  to  see 
that  there  are  plenty  of  posts  in  the  room,  and  since  the  inquest  is  very 
casual,  unimpressive,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  testify  otherwise. 
Private  conversation  with  miners  sometimes  brings  other  information 
to  light.  •  •  •  An  old  Scotch  miner  of  sixty,  said  •  •  •  that  he  "had 
often  seen  the  foreman  and  boss  hurry  to  a  room  where  an  accident  had 
happened  and  fill  it  with  posts,  so  that  when  the  inspector  arrived  there 
would  be  plenty  of  posts  on  hand«"'  The  coroners'  records  were,  as  a 
rule,  meager,  sometimes  illegible,  and  almost  never  dear  and  satisfactory 
in  detail.  The  testimony,  moreover,  has  a  tendency  to  lean  to  one 
side.  The  witnesses  are  employees  of  the  company,  including  almost 
always  the  superior  of  the  man  killed.  It  is  to  his  interest  to  dear  him- 
self of  all  implications;  second,  to  dear  his  employer.  7^  easiest  and 
safest  way  of  accomplishing  these  ends  is  to  blame  the  dead  man,*  . 

Thus,  when  we  read  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  for  1907  that  ''a  careful  examination 
of  the  reports  shows  that  332  accidents,  or  41.19  per  cent, 
were  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  victim,"^  this  statement 
means  no  more  than  that  the  reports  which  reached  the 
department  ''blamed  the  dead  man"  in  two  cases  out  of 
every  five.  Of  course,  41.19  per  cent  is  still  short  of  a 
majority,  but  it  is  turned  into  a  majority  of  62.29  P^  <^^^ 
by  omitting  "the  273  fatalities  of  the  Naomi  and  Darr 
mines,  which  were  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  other 
persons."*  These  tmdefined  "  other  persons  "  include  "  offi- 
cials in  direct  charge  of  the  mines."  The  propriety  of 
omitting  two  great  mine  disasters,  which  resulted  in  the 

'  Qystal  Eastman:  Work-Accidents  and  the  Law^  p.  39. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

*  Reports  of  the  Immigration  CommissioH,  vol.  6,  p.  2i6. 

4/&^.,  p.  216.  (Quoted  fn>m  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Mines.) 
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loss  of  373  lives  through  the  carelessness  oi  "other  persons," 
is  opea  to  question.'  Yet  that  statement  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania report  is  the  only  direct  statistical  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Comnussion's  conclusion  "that  the  responsibility 
for  a  majority  of  the  accidents  in  coal  mines  rests  with  the 
men  injured.  This  being  the  case" — continues  the  Com- 
misaon — "it  is  evident  that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  respona- 
bility  of  a  given  race  for  accidents  may  perhaps  best  be 
answered  by  showing  the  extent  to  which  its  numbers  are 
sufferers  from  accidents."* 

Disinterested  mining  experts,  however,  do  not  aco^t  the 
apologetic  theory  of  the  mine  operators  as  an  "undisputed 
fact." 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Mining  Institute  of 
America,  held  in  1910,  shortly  after  the  Cherry  Mine  hrfo- 
cau&t,  the  causes  of  mine  fires  were  discussed  in  a  paper, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

£q  looldng  ovei  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  mine  fiies  which  have 
startled  the  general  public  more  than  othen,  I  was  forcibly  strode  with 
three  of  them  (Avoadale,  Hill  Farm,  and  Cheny),  especially  in  the 
general  aspect  at  least  of  the  similarity  of  flieir  catue  and  tSect,  aitd  <d 
the  cycle  of  years  between  each.  The  Avondale  Mine  was  a  ti»tl«- 
shaft  opening.  Tkt  structural  materiai  used  mi  the  shaft  Umng,  parti' 
lioiu,  derrick,  and  breaker,  was  composed  ^  vood.  The  Gie  originated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  caused  by  the  carelesanesa  of  the  furnace  man 
in  lighting  the  furnace  fire,  thereby  setting  fire  to  the  wooden  paititioa, 
etc.  This  fire  occurred  in  Uie  month  of  September,  1869,  and  in  it  109 
lives  were  lost.  As  you  remember,  no  adequate  meows  wen  at  iand 
mik  whick  to  extin[mek  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  Cherry  Mine'disaster  .  .  . 
originated  at  the  No.  2  seam  landing  of  the  escapement  shaft  ar>d  was 

*  Dr.  John  Randolph  Haynes,  Special  Commisatatef  on  Mininc 
Accidents  of  the  State  of  California,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  annnal 
meetingof  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Le^alatioii,  at  Washing* 
too,  D.  C,  questioned  the  independence  of  State  mining  inapecton: 
"They  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  portions,  which  they  are  very  Ukcly 
to  do  if  they  annoy  the  owners  of  coal  mines,  iriio  very  commonly 
own  the  rulroads  whidi  carry  tlie  coal,  and  enjoy  intimate  rdations 
with  banks  and  other  corporations  that  exercise  quiet  but  effective 
power  in  State  pditics." — "A  Federal  Mining  Commission,"  AmMricn^ 
Labor  Ltfi^aiioit  Setiew,  vtA.  ii,  No.  i,  p.  145.  ■  Jhid^  p.  233. 


camttd  hy  thg  iptiHoti  of  liayfrom  Aejlamt  of  a  crude,  improvised,  latprv- 
teeted  ill«miiiaiitt[  conlriuanet.  The  Stune  itam  the  hay  was  ccumuu- 
nicated  to  the  overabundante  of  wood  supporli*i  maUrial  at  Ike  Imtdint, 
and  adding  thereto  the  inadtgitatc  mcski  aaailable  lo  stieeessfiiily  dtal 
mik  afirt  of  sveJt  magnimdt,  with  the  ill-judged  acdons  of  the  inezpeii- 
eaced  men  at  the  bottom,  the  trap  waa  complete  and  the  men  caught 
therein,  so  we  have  now  to  record  the  greatest  and  most  diiastroui  mine 
fire  in  the  history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
the  looa  of  life  is  coooemed.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lives  were 
lost  in  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Ike  causes  rf  mine  fires  were  so 
apparent  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mining  men  that  tbdr  occu^ 
rence  and  their  ill  effects  were  unnecessary.  ...  The  preventitm  tt 
mine  fires  lies  in  the  removal  of  Ike  eatues,  wkick  are  vdl  known,  and  Oia 
knowledge  of  means  and  methods  to  he  employed  for  their  eliminatioa, 
beii^  within  the  range  and  so^w  of  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  mine 
offidal,  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  happen.  Te  secure  freedom  from 
mine  fires  I  believe  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  intelligently  directed 
adminislraiive  pmen  of  Ike  mine  management,  and  in  my  opinion  ^  tke 
mine  offieiaU  are  eanfvl,  alert,  and  capable,  immunity  from  them  can 
be  secured.  .  .  , 

Beery  coal  mine  should  consist  of  loo  separate  openings  and  one  ot 
them  should  be  used  exclusively  for  an  escaponent.  .  .  .  The  escape- 
ment shaft,  if  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  should  be  equipped  with 
safe  and  efficient  hoistiDg  apparatus.  The  structure  at  the  bcnsting 
shaft  should  be  built  of  steel,  and  the  engine  and  power  house  should 
be  built  of  concrete,  brick,  or  masonry;  the  shaft  linings  to  be  of  con- 
crete, and  Ike  skaft  bottoms,  if  needing  supports  for  tke  roof,  should  he  of 
sted  I  beams,  concrete,  or  brickaork;  doors  between  main  shaft  and 
escapement  shaft  should  be  bo  located  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
wDikmen  from  all  parts  of  the  mine  by  cortoenieni  traveling  myr,  other 
than  those  which  lend  dinctly  to  the  bottom  of  tix  hoisting  shaft; 
mule  stables,  if  not  entirely  prohibited  in  the  mines,  should  be  built 
<^  incombustible  material  and  tUuminated  wilk  protected  incandescent 
eleetrie  Ugkts;  all  oil,  dectric,  and  gasoline  pump  houses  should  be  kept 
free  frcm  ccntbustible  material,  and  be  built  of  concrete,  brickworic,  or 
masonry.  When  the  main  workings  ^  a  mine  have  advanced  five 
thousand  feet  in  length  and  the  remaining  extent  of  tlie  property  and 
the  other  conditions  warrant  it,  an  auxiliary  escapement  opening  should 
be  provided  and  equipped  wiA  efficient  and  necessary  machinery;  a  miter 
ijstemimder  sufficient  pressure  .  .  .  should  be  installed  at  all  important 
mines,  .  .  .  and  all  parts  and  connections  kept  in  first-class  condition 
and  ready  for  use  at  all  times;  all  electric  cables  ot  wires,  etc,  should  be 
*dl  supported  and  insulated,  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
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combustible  material.  .  ,  .  A  tdepkone  system  should  be  provided  at 
important  mines  so  that  communication  can  be  had  between  persons 
outside,  and  all  important  stations  inside  of  them;  r^ge  chambers^ 
efficiently  constructed  and  equipped  and  conveniently  located^  should 
be  provided  in  aU  large  and  dangerous  mines. 

Mines  should  be  provided  with  a  powerful  reeersihUfan^  and  it  should 
be  placed  on  a  separate  shaft,  cased  in  sUd^vid.  fitted  mtlirduf  doors.* 

These  details  have  been  quoted  in  order  to  show  that 
effective  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  presupposes  a  care* 
fully  planned  equipment  involving  considerable  expense. 
A  separate  roadway  for  miners  means  additional  tunneling 
work.  Two  separate  openings  for  every  coal  mine  cost 
twice  as  much  as  one.  Refuge  chambers  require  additional 
excavation  and  construction  work.  Concrete  or  brick  is 
more  expensive  than  wood,  which  is  generally  used  as 
structural  material  in  coal  mines.  A  powerful  reversible 
fan  placed  on  a  separate  shaft  cased  in  steel  is  another  item 
of  expense;  so  is  a  water  system  under  sufficient  pressure, 
a  telephone  system,  etc.  All  this  is  well  known  to  mine 
superintendents, "  but  they  are  pressed  for  dividends  by  the 
presidents  and  their  companies;  the  presidents  are  not 
heartless,  but  they  are  pressed  for  dividends  by  their 
directors  who  .  .  .  are  interested  in  the  mines  only  as  a 
matter  of  profit."" 

The  dilemma  of  the  mine  superintendent  was  set  forth 
in  a  paper  on  ''Mine  Accident  Prevention,"  which  was 
recently  read  before  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rutledge,  a  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
of  many  years'  experience,  who  has  made  his  way  from  the 
bottom  up,  beginning  as  assistant  mine  foreman  and  advan- 
cing to  the  positions  of  mine  manager  and  superintendent. 
He  has  visited  many  of  the  important  coal  mines  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  brought  into  close  personal  contact 
with  mine  foremen  and  superintendents.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  '*the  person  who  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  pr^- 


>  "Mine  Fires,"*  by  Thomas  K.  Adams.    Mines  and  Minerals,  De- 
cember, 191a  ■  Haynes,  loc.  cit,,  p.  145. 


vtnUott  of  mine  acddenls  is  the  mine  foreman  or  manager. 
...  He  should  never  cancel  any  rcQuisition  for  supplies 
that  are  absolutely  reguir^.  Perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  of 
this  sort  is  the  cancellation  of  supplies  which  are  required  to 
make  ventilation  more  effective."  But  it  is  not  luusual 
that  the  foreman  or  manager  "is  handicapped  or  hindered 
in  his  work  by  the  failure  to  receive  proper  supplies  or  equip- 
ment from  his  superiors."  That  he  might  "be  encouraged 
to  demand  the  same  and  .  .  .  be  insured  against  possible  loss 
of  employment  by  reason  of  his  making  such  a  demand  .  .  . 
the  law  should  back  Tiir"  up  in  making  such  demands.'" 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  poor  and  defective  methods 
of  ventilation  largely  increase  the  danger  of  gas  explosion : 
"An  adequate  air  supply  is  not  only  required  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  accumulation  of  dangerous  gases,  but  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  miners  and 
ftniTnnifi  employed  underground."' 

But  the  mine  manager  who  is  not  "insured  against  pos- 
^ble  loss  of  employment"  will  take  his  chances  and  cancel 
requisitions  for  "supplies  that  are  absolutely  required." 
These  conditions  naturally  breed  a  spirit  of  carelessness 
among  mine  officials,  which  is,  according  to  ez^tert  opinion, 
"  first  among  the  causes  of  the  high  fatality  rate  in  Ameri- 
can mines."  Such  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  three 
European  government  experts,  among  them  the  Belgian 
Inspector-General  of  Mines,  who  made  an  examinaticm  of 
American  mines  upon  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  By  way  of  illustration,  one  of  these  experts 
related  the  following  incident ; 

WMe  pa«T'"Z  through  a  mine  in  West  Virginia  with  a  part?  carrying 
both  naked  and  safety  lamps,  he  lifted  his  lamp  toward  the  roof  to  t«$t 
for  gas  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  present  in  very  dangerous  quantities. 
Turning  to  the  mine  superintendent,  he  remarked,  "  You  should  not 

<  J.  J.  Rutledge:  "  Mine  Accident  Ptevention."  Minet  and  Mintrais, 
De(»nber,  1 910. 

•P.  L.  Hofiman:  "Fatal  Acddenta  in  Coal  Mines."  BvSUHn  <4  the 
United  StatM  Bweau  of  Labor,  No.  90,  p.  471. 
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allow  naked  lamps  to  be  uaed  in  this  mine,*'  "Oh/*  replied  the  super- 
intendent, easily,  "we  are  installing  a  ventilating  system  that  in  a 
few  mcmths  wiU  rid  the  mine  entirely  of  gas  and  render  the  use  of  safety 
lamps  unnecessary."  "Before  that  time  arrives,"  protested  the  Euro- 
pean expert,  "your  mine  will  be  blown  up."  And  this  is  precisely 
what  happened.  The  naked  lamps  were  not  excluded,  the  mine  was 
blown  up  a  few  weeks  later,  and  hundreds  of  miners  lost  their  Hves. 
...  No  European  mining  superintendent  would  dream  of  taking  such 
chances  as  he  foolishly  took  at  the  cost  of  so  many  lives;  and,  if  he  were 
ao  inclined,  the  government  inspector  would  not  pennit  him  to  do  so.' 

Mine  explosions  and  mine  fires  impress  the  imagination 
by  the  appalling  destruction  of  lives  in  a  single  aoddent. 
A  great  many  more  lives,  however,  are  sacrificed  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  every-day  accidents,  which  find 
their  way  only  into  the  statistical  reports  of  State  mine 
inspectors,  being  too  common  to  be  noticed  by  the  news- 
papers. 

Every  advance  in  mining  engineering  within  recent  years 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  risks  of  the  miner  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  original  dangers  in  undei:giound 
coal  mines  is  from  falls  of  nx>f ,  which  are  the  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  insufficient  timbering.  This  risk  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  use  of  high  explosives.' 
With  the  installation  of  improved  mining  machinery,  ex- 
posure to  unguarded  machines  has  been  added  to  other 
perils  of  mining.^  Electrocution  threatens  the  miner  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  mining.  The  chief 
inspector  of  coal  mines  for  Pennsylvania  gave  warning  of 
this  danger  in  his  report  for  1901 : 

Electricity  in  various  forms  has  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
deaths  in  soft  coal  mines,  either  from  the  men  coming  in  contact  with 
the  electric  trolley  wire,  or  with  the  electric  wire  that  carries  the  power 
to  the  electric  cutting  machines.  In  my  opinion,  separate  tmeeOtmi 
ways  should  he  provided  for  the  worhman,  when  the  haulage  is  done  by 
electricity.  < 

'Haynes,  he.  oU.,  p.  143.  *  Eastman,  loc.  oU.,  pp.  38^9. 

<  Hoffman,  loc,  cU„  pp.  476-477.  « Ibid.,  pp.  478-479^ 


When  this  recommendation  was  adopted  in  one  Colorado 
mine  ten  years  later,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
found  the  fact  of  snfBcient  interest  as  news  to  print  the 
following  letter  from  a  correspondent: 

This  mine  has  introduced  a  dteided  lundty  in  tlu  form  of  a  teparaU 
TooAmay  jor  the  mintrt  to  tnier  and  Itave  At  vorkings,  thus  dcing  «waj 
vith  the  necessity  of  their  travelling  along  the  haulage-ways,  and  pro- 
viding an  additional  avenue  of  escape. in  time  of  danger.' 

Tlie  displacement  ot  the  mule  by  the  cable  car  or  electric 
motor  has  been  the  source  of  a  new  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
miner.  Many  miners  are  killed  by  the  running  trains  of 
coal.  This  is,  of  course,  clearly  the  result  of  their  own 
negligence:  why  do  they  travel  in  the  haulage-way?  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  man-entry  and  track  are  dark 
iiom  beginning  to  end  and  low,  so  that  one  would  have  to 
travel  in  a  stooping  position  all  the  way.  The  track  is  cov- 
ered with  loose  slate  and  big  chunks  of  coal.  Therefore  the 
miners  prefer  the  haulage  entry,  where  there  are  occasional 
lights,  a  smooth  path  to  walk,  and  a  higher  roof.*  Most  of 
these  risks  are  humanly  preventable,  *  and  their  continuance 
is  due  to  economic  ccmditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
mine  worker,  even  with  a  perfect  command  of  English. 

The  economic  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  fatalities  in 
American  coal  mines  was  squarely  stated  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Holmes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  in  New  York,  November  23,  1909: 

There  can  be  no  permanent  industry  without  reaaonable  profits. 
It  is  unjust  and  irrational  that  in  this  great  and  essential  branch  of 
industry  reasonabU  profits  or  raen  tke  payment  of  operatinz  expenses 
should  be  dependent  upon  methods  involving  winecessary  sacrifia  of 
kttman  life.  .  .  .  Ruinous  competition  exists  not  only  between  the 
opentors  in  the  same  fields,  but  between  the  operators  of  one  fidd  as 
against  tiioee  in  another  field  or  in  another  stat<:  where  diSetent  mining 
laws  and  r^ulations  are  in  force.    This  competition  is  .  .  .    forcing 

■  TTie  Engineering  and  Mining  Journai,  January  14,  1911,  p.  135. 
1  Eastman,  loc.  at.,  pp.  3S-39.  <  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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even  the  larger  operator  to  mine  coal  under  conditions  which  he  cannoi 
approve^  but  from  which  he  finds  no  escape.  •  •  •  Each  must  live  (or 
succumb)  by  underbidding  the  other,  which  he  can  do  only  through 
following  the  wasteful  and  tmsafe  mining  methods  which  prevail  in 
this  country  to-day  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  every  operator,  to  improve 
them.  The  American  mine  owner  is  as  humane  as  the  mine  owner  of 
any  other  country,  and  he  would  like  to  follow  every  practice  and  use 
every  appliance  for  safety  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  or  France,  or 
Belgium,  or  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  but  he  pays  his  miners  higher 
wages  and,  at  the  same  time,  receives  for  his  coal  at  the  nune  half  the 
price  received  for  similar  coal  by  the  operator  in  those  countries.  .  .  • 
The  ruinous  competitive  system  upon  which  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States  is  based  at  the  present  tune  should  be  changed  and  the  price 
paid  for  coal  at  the  mines  should  be  such  as  win  permit  and  secure 
safe  and  efficient  mining — mining  unaccompanied  by  either  this  large 
loss  of  life  or  waste  of  resources,  mining  which  can  have  due  regard 
not  only  to  the  safety,  but  also  to  the  health  and  conofort  of  the  men 
who  toil  underground.* 

Thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  created 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  the  mine  work* 
ers,  '^unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human  life"  is  conditioned 
by  competition  among  mine  operators. 

According  to  the  inspector-general  of  mines  of  Belgium 
(quoted  above),  ''similar  dangerous  conditions  once  existed 
in  France  and  Belgium,  now  the  safest  coal-mining  countries 
in  the  world/'  but  they  were  removed  by  stringent  l^sla- 
tion  and  by  an  effective  enforcement  of  the  law.'  In 
Europe  wooden  shafts  are  not  permitted,  the  maarimuni 
amount  of  explodves  to  be  used  in  one  blast  is  limited  by 
law,  all  machinery  must  be  properly  guarded,  etc.  Dr. 
Holmes  believes  that  the  adoption  of  similar  regulations  in 
the  United  States  would  prevent  three  fourths  of  the  present 

'Joseph  A.  Holmes:  "Coal  Mine  Accidents  and  thdr  Prevention," 
Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chiif  Inspector  of  Mimes  of  ihe  Siaie 
of  OhiOt  1909,  pp.  126-128. 

*  Haynes,  loc.  cU.,  pp.  148,  150-151.  Clarence  Hall  and  Walter  O. 
Snelling:  "Coal  Mine  Accidents:  their  Causes  and  Prevention/'  Bid- 
leHn  cf  ihe  United  Suites  Geological  Survey,  No.  333,  p.  6.  Eastman,  ioc 
dLt  p.  46*    Hoffman,  loc,  cil,,  pp.  476-477. 
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loss  <^  life,*  vhic^  implies  that  "the  greatest  number  cf 
accidents  in  bituminous  coal  mines"  (contrary  to  the  viev 
accepted  by  the  immigration  Commission),  do  not  arise 
from  "the  recklessness,  ignorance,  and  inexperience  of 
employees." 

This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  statistics  of  accidents  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The  comparative 
rates  of  fatal  accidents  in  American  and  foreign  coal  mines 
are  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  XXV.,  reproduced  from 

DWHAM  XXV. 


SXV.    Fktil  uddent  ratM  in  coal  ndnn  p«r  1000  workmen  omployed 
in  flu  United  Statei  and  ted^n  countries. 

the  recent  study  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  accidents."  Tlie  rate  of  fatal  acddents 
in  the  United  States  is  thrice  as  high  as  in  France  and 
Belgium,  which  shows  that  two  thirds  of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  the  American  mines  could  be  prevented.    Considering, 

■  Haynes,  he.  cil.,  p.  140. 

■  Taelflh  BimnitU  Report  of  Ike  Bureau  tf  Lahor,  li§duHries  and  Com- 
wurte  of  Ike  Slate  of  Uiimeicta,,  1909-10,  p.  303. 
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however,  that  the  natural  conditions  in  American  mines 
are  more  favorable  for  the  safe  extraction  of  coal  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,'  Dr.  Holmes's  estimate  that 
three  fourths  of  all  mining  accidents  are  due  to  absence 
of  proper  precautions  is  quite  conservative. 

The  difference  between  the  accident  rate  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  Austria  and  Russia  deserves  special 
attention,  a  large  percentage  of  American  mine  workers 
b^g  Austrian  and  Russian  immigrants.  Hie  American 
fataUty  rate  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Austrian.  Of  course, 
the  popular  explanation  is,  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
employed  in  American  mines  do  not  understand  the  EnglirJi 
language,  whereas  in  their  home  countries  thev  work  under 
the  direction  of  foremen  who  speak  thdr  own  languages. 
Li  so  far  as  the  failure  of  foreign-bom  mine  workers  to 
understand  warnings  and  instructions  given  in  the  English 
language  may  aSect  the  rate  of  accidents  in  American  mines, 
the  difference  is  clearly  chargeable  to  the  carelessness,  not  of 
the  mine  workers,  but  of  the  mine  operators  who  fail  to  pro- 
vide competent  foremen  speaking  the  languages  of  their  em- 
ployees. In  Prussia,  where  a  large  and  growii^  percentt^e 
of  the  coal  miners  are  Poles,  *  the  fatal  accident  rate  is  never- 
theless 37  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  United  States.  * 

■  UitiUd  SlaUs  Geelopeai  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  333,  p.  13,  Tbe 
European  experts  above  referred  to  "unammously  reported  that  tbe 
natural  conditions  in  American  mines  were  much  better  than  in  Europe. 
Tbey  found,  for  example,  that  up  to  tbe  present  time  Americana  wera 
not  c^>erating  in  the  very  deep  levels  of  four  thousand  feet  and  loirer, 
not  uncommni  in  Europe,  where  the  task  of  supplying  fresh  air  and 
getting  rid  of  dangerous  gases  is  very  difficult.  In  America,  also,  only 
thick  seams  more  easily  ventilated  are,  as  yet,  generally  wtnked.  .  .  . 
Of  late  years,  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  higher  levels,  (^  the  thicker 
seams,  and  cf  the  supplies  of  supporting  timbers,  conditioDs  have  come 
to  resemble  more  neariy  those  found  in  Europe,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  percentage  of  fatalities  has  so  rapidly  inccesaed  in  tbe  p«st 
decade."— Haynes.  loe.  cU.,  pp.  141-143. 

■See  Chapter  Vin.,  p.  183.  "TiM  avenge  for  1900-1904  in  PruBsla 
was  3.06  per  1000  employees. 

*  Vn^td  SaUt  Geotetiail  Survey,  Bulletin  No.  333,  p.  8. 


Tliia  comparison  may  be  pursued  further.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  rate  of  fatalities  in  the  United  States  is  increased 
by  the  employment  of  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  rate  will  be 
higher  in  those  States  where  the  percentage  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  is  higher  among  the  coal  miners. 
The  comparative  numbers  of  lives  lost  per  thousand  em- 
ployees and  per  one  million  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  prin- 
cipal mining  States  during  the  twenty-year  period  1889- 
1908  are  shown  on  Diagram  XXVI,  the  distance  from  left 
to  right  representing  the  percentage  of  persons  of  Slavic 
and  Italian  parentage  among  the  miners  in  1900.'  These 
States  produced,  in  1908,  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States.* 

We  find  the  highest  rate  <^  fatal  accidents  per  one  million 
tons  mined,  in  Oklahoma,  with  14  per  cent  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Etiropean  mine  workers;  next  follow  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  with  i  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  respectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Pennsylvania  with  36  per  cent,  and  Illinois  with  33 
per  cent,  the  rate  of  accidents  is  much  lower,  and  ap- 
proximately  the  same  as  in  Ohio  with  9  per  cent,  and 
Indiana  with  5.5  per  cent.  The  course  of  the  other  curve 
is  the  same:  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  with 
small  percentages  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  mine 
workers,  have  higher  fatality  rates  per  one  thousand  em- 
ployees than  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  with  much  larger 
percentages  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans. 

■For  rates  of  fatal  acddents  cf.  Hc£man,  loeeiL,  p.  453;  tlie  percent- 
ages of  miaert  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  parentage  wer« 
computed  from  XII.  Ceruui  Report  m  Occupations,  Table  41.  The 
figures  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Table  XXVII.  Tlie  census  classifics- 
ticn  of  breadwinners  by  occupation,  nativity,  and  state  makes  no  disttnc- 
Moa  between  coal  miners  and  metalliferous  miners.  This  comparison 
aocordingly  comprises  onljr  sudi  States  in  which  there  are  no  metallt- 
ferous  mines,  or  the  niunber  of  metaUiferons  miners  is  nc^igible,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  coal  miners. 

•SlaHsUcalAbs^adcf  the  UniledStaUa,  1910,  Table  i3D,pp.  308-309, 
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These  oomparis<ms  are  not  invalidated  by  the  Increase 
of  the  proportion  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among 
the  coal  miners  since  1900.  The  investigation  of  the  Immi^ 
gration  Commission  in  1900  found  64.3  per  cent  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  the  coal  mineis  of  Penn- 
sytvania,  while  the  oflSdal  statistics  for  West  Virginia  in 
1908  showed  28.9  per  cent  oi  the  same  races';  and  yet  the 
average  fatal  accident  rate  per  one  thousand  employees  or 
per  one  million  tons  in  West  Virginia  was  much  higher 
than  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  Imm^ration  Commission  lays  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  fatalities  among  the  foreign- 
speaking  miners  in  those  two  States  is  relatively  higher  than 
among  the  English-spealdng  employees.  This  diSerence, 
however,  proves  nothing  without  a  further  classification 
of  both  language  groups  by  occupation.  The  distribution 
of  the  English-^>eaking  and  non-English-speaking  mine 
workers  on  the  scale  of  occupations  is  not  imiform,  and  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  d^ree  of  risk  incident 
to  each  occupation.  The  influence  of  the  first  factor  will 
be  clear  from  the  following.  Machine  runners  and  car 
loaders  work  ade  by  side  in  the  mine.  The  madiine  runner 
is  the  "1°"  who  runs  the  mining  machinery — necessarily  a 
skilled  miner;  the  car  loader  is  a  common  laborer.  And 
yet  we  find  that  in  1899-1908  the  proportion  of  native  white 
among  machine  runners  who  lost  their  lives  in  West  Vir- 
ginia was  80.8  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  car  loaders  killed  was  48.4 
per  cent ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inoportion  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  among  machine  runners  killed  was 
only  64  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  native  white 
among  car  loaders  killed  was  24.3  per  cent.*  It  would  be 
absurd  to  infer  from  these  figures  that  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans  were  more  experienced  and  more  careful 

■  Seportt  of  &e  Immipetimt  CommistioH,  vol.  6,  p.  336,  Table  140;  p. 
Sa8,  Tftble  143. 

*tb^m»,  toe  cU.,  p.  640. 
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than  the  native  white,  when  the  truth  is  that  there  are  few- 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  among  the  machine 
runners  and  few  native  white  among  the  car  loaders.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  there  are  several  loaders  to  one  machine 
runner,  more  loaders  are  killed  than  machine  runners.  The 
effect  of  these  arithmetical  aberrations  upon  the  general 
average  is  to  swell  the  ratio  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans  to  the  total  of  fatal  accidents. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  risk  upon  fatal  accidents 
by  lace  and  nativity  is  shown  in  Table  131. 

TABLE  131. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATAL  ACCIDBNTS  IN  COAL 
MINES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  BT  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  AND  NATEVITT  OT 
PERSONS  KILLED,  I899-I908,  AND  PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTIOM  OT 
EMPLOYEES  BT  NATIVITT,  1900.  > 
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Northern  and 

Western  Europe. . . 
Eastern  and  Southern 
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Total 
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46.3 

31.8 
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38.9 


100.0 
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392 
207 

68 
285 
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41.3 

31.8 

7.1 
39.9 
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346 
130 

59 
387 


833 


Other 
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30.0 
158 

71 
47.1 


lOO.O 
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194 

84 

8 
61 


347 


& 


55-9 


a-3 
17.6 


100.0 
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If  the  "relative  number  of  fatalities  among  the  employees 
of  a  given  race  or  group  of  races"  can  "serve  as  a  valuable 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  high  death-rate  in  the 
mines  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  employment  of  men  by 

>  ButteHn  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  90,  Table  XX.,  p.  646.  Reports 
of  (he  ImmigraHon  CofnmissioHt  vol.  6,  p.  338,  Table  143. 

' Can  (inside  and  outside),  motois  and  machinery,  deetrocutsoo  and 
fAtHfig  into  shaftn. 


that  race  or  group," '  then  the  following  concludons  logically 
follow  from  the  preceding  table: 

1 .  While  the  recent  inuoignints  contribute  no  more  than 
their  proptnti(mate  share  of  fatalities  from  falling  coal, 
slate,  etc.,  the  high  death-rate  from  exploaons  is  attribut- 
able to  them.  On  the  other  hand  native  Americans  con- 
tribute less  than  their  quota  of  accidents  from  these  causes. 

2.  The  older  immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  contribute  twice  their  share  of  fatalities  from  falls 
of  roofs  and  explosions,  which  indicates  that  the  employ- 
ment of  older  immigrants  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
men  inside  the  mines. 

3.  The  native  white  contribute  more  than  their  quota 
c£  fatalities  from  cars,  motors,  machinery,  and  contact  with 
electric  wires,  whereas  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
contribute  conraderably  less  than  their  quota,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  high  death-rate  from  those  causes  is  at- 
tributable to  the  employment  of  men  of  native  American 
stock. 

4.  The  replacement  of  native  Americans  by  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  immigrants  who  apparently  show 
greater  aptitude  for  handling  complicated  modem  madiin* 
ery  than  native  Americans,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  fatality 
rate  from  cars,  motors,  machinery,  and  electric  shocks. 
On  the  other  hand  the  displaced  American  mechanics 
could  be  employed  to  advantage  as  common  labtvers  in 
the  mines,  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  fatal  accident 
rate  from  falling  roofs  and  explosions. 

The  palpable  absurdity  of  these  conclusions  proves  that 
the  premises  from  which  they  are  deduced  are  untenable. 
The  low  percentage  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 
among  the  sufferers  bom  accidents  due  to  machinery, 
motors,  etc.,  merely  indicates  that  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  these  death-dealing  agencies  as  often  as 
Americans.  Similarly,  the  lower  ratio  of  native  white 
among  the  sufferers  from  falling  nx^s  and  acplodcms  is 

*  Rtpottt  oftiie  Immipation  Commisnon,  vol.  6,  p.  333. 
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attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  among  them 
are  employed  in  supervisory  positions,  where  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  working  under- 
ground. 

It  is  sought  to  deduce  a  causal  connection  between  the 
increase  of  the  fatal  accident  rate  and  the  employment  of 
recent  immigrants  from  their  ignorance  of  mining  conditions 
which  exposes  them  to  greater  danger.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
an  argument,  not  against  immigration,  but  against  the 
development  of  the  coal  mining  industry.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  mining  industry  is  to  grow  apace  with  the  development 
of  the  country,  new  men  must  continually  be  engaged.  No 
one  is  bom  with  mining  experience,  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  other  place  where  mining  experience 
can  be  gained  except  in  a  mine.  The  danger  resulting  from 
allowing  inexperienced  men,  whether  native  or  foreign- 
born,  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  merely  emphasizes  the  need 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  employment  of  a  su£Scient 
proportion  of  experienced  miners  to  supervise  the  work  of 
new  employees. '  So  dangerous,  however,  aro  the  working 
conditions  in  American  mines  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoflrnan,  "mine  experience,  even  of  considerable  length, 
is  not  necessarily  a  protective  factor.**'  His  opinion  rests 
upon  a  classification  of  accidents  by  occupation  and  length 
of  experience.  It  appears  that  in  every  occupation  the 
majority  of  those  who  wero  killed  in  West  Virginia  in  1899- 

*  Says  Mr.  John  Laing,  chief  of  the  West  Vixginia  D^MUtment  of 
Mioest  in  a  letter  to  the  Immigration  Commission:  ''In  our  large  mines 
where  in  the  past  labor  was  turned  looee  to  shoot  coal,  load  coal,  and 
care  for  themsdves,  we  now  have  an  officer  known  as  'assistant  mine 
foreman*  employed  to  every  thirty-five  men»  ^o  woria  in  the  mine 
and  whose  apecsBo  duty  is  to  see  that  all  coal  is  properly  mioed,  that 
all  i^aoes  are  ttmbeied,  that  a  system  of  ventilation  is  propedy  brought 
forwaxxl»  etc,  before  a  miner  be  permitted  to  do  blasting  of  any 
)dn±'^-^Reports  rf  the  ImmigraUoH  Cammissum,  vol.  6,  p.  258. 

*"It  is  significant,"  says  Mr.  Hoffman,  "that  that  should  have 
been  43  deaths  of  men  who  had  been  at  work  from  I(HX4  yean, 
13  deaths  of  men  with  15-19  years  of  mine  eacperience  and  11  dsaths  of 
men  with  20  or  more  years' e]q>eiienoe."—£oc.  ciLt  p-  4^5* 
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1908  had  an  ezperieace  of  not  less  than  one  year,  and  in 
some  occupations  one  of  more  than  five  years,  e.  g.,  fire 
bosses  100  per  cent;  track  layers  60.8  per  cent;  machine 
runnets  59.5  per  cent,  etc.  Among  the  miners,  the  most 
numerous  and  exposed  class,  39.7  per  cent  had  an  experience 
of  over  five  years.' 

The  preceding  classification  deals  with  length  of  experi- 
ence, without  regard  to  race  or  nationaUty.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  are  handi- 
capped by  ignorance  of  the  English  langu^e  even  after 
years  of  employment  in  the  mines  and  possibly  swell  the 
numbers  of  victims  with  long  experience.  This  supposition 
is  dismissed  by  the  West  Virginia  statistics  in  which  the 
accidents  are  classified  by  nativity  and  length  of  experience, 
as  shown  in  Table  133 ; 

TABI£  133. 
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This  table  shows  that  experience  of  the  mine  workers 
counts  for  very  little  in  fatal  accidents:  tme  half  of  all 
EngUsh-spealdng  mine  workers  had  had  an  experience  of 

*  Hoffman,  toe.  eU.,  Tabl«  XVII.,  p.  643. 
• /ML,  Table  XIX.,  p.  645. 
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more  than  five  years  when  they  lost  their  lives.  Of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  killed,  one  fourth  had 
worked  more  than  five  years  in  the  mines  and  three  fourths 
more  than  one  year.  The  smaller  percentage  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europeans  who  lost  their  lives  after  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  five  years  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  that 
inexperience  was  the  cause  of  death  in  all  other  cases:  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  Southern  and  East- 
em  European  miners  in  West  Virginia  are  recent  immigrants* 
who  for  this  arithmetical  reason  alone  must  contribute  a 
larger  number  to  the  death  roll  of  persons  with  brief  experi- 
ence. If  it  is  sought  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  more 
recent  immigrants  among  the  victims  of  accidents  by  their 
negligence,  due  to  inexperience,  it  must  follow  as  a  corollary 
that  the  higher  percentage  of  miners  of  long  experience 
among  the  English-speaking  victims  proves  them  to  be 
twice  as  careless  or  as  ignorant  as  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europeans.  This  assumption  does  not  agree,  however, 
with  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  recent  employees  among 
the  victims  of  accidents  is  approximately  the  same  for 
every  language  or  race  group.  It  is  dear  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  gives  the  new  mine  worker 
scarcely  greater  immunity  from  accident  than  that  which 
the  law  of  chance  allows  to  the  non-English-speaking  miner. 
The  cause  of  accidents  in  ooal  mines  is  not  philological, 
but  technological. 

Withal,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  fatal  accident 
rate  has  increased  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  within  the  last  twenty  years,  simultaneously 
with  the  increasing  numbers  of  Slavs  and  Italians  employed 
in  the  mines.  This  coincidence  is  accepted  as  sufiScient 
proof  that  the  increasing  employment  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans  in  coal  mines  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  fatal  accident  rate.  This  explanation  is 
contradicted,  however,  by  the  statistics  of  accidents  in 
the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  there 
are  data  going  as  far  back  as  1870.    In  1909,  60  per  cent 
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of  the  inade  emfdoyees  in  the  anthncite  mines  were  of 
the  non-English-speaking  races.'  As  shown  on  Diagram 
XXVn/  the  greatest  rdative  nnmbers  of  fatal  accidents 
were  recorded  back  in  1870-1874,  when  the  empk>yees 
were  all  Enj^ish-speaking.  The  k>west  rate  per  one  miTKon 
tons  mined  is  reported  for  the  year  1903,  and  the  next 
lowest  for  the  year  1909. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
recent  immigrant  employees  cannot  stand  as  an  explanaticm 
of  the  increase  of  the  accident  rate  in  tntuminoas  mines. 
The  Euxopean  mining  experts,  mentioned  before,  lay  stress 
upon  the  "gradual  exhaustion  of  higher  levels,  of  the  thicker 
seams,  and  of  the  supplies  of  supporting  timbers,  .  .  . 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  (they  hold)  that  the  percentage  of 
fatalities  has  so  rapidly  incr^ised  in  the  past  decade.*'^ 

No  doubt  "contributory  negligence"  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  European  may  figure  as  a  factor  in 
many  accidents  It  is  claimed,  e.  f.,  by  American  and 
EngUsh-spealdng  miners,  that  the  lives  of  the  mine  workers 
are  endangered  by  the  carelessness  of  the  recent  immigrants 
whose  "desire  ...  for  large  earnings  .  .  .  leads  them  to 
neglect  to  take  the  proper  measures  .  .  .  relative  to  tim- 
bering and  other  precautions,  for  the  reason  that  these 
measures  require  the  loss  of  time  fran  their  productive 
work  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  earnings.'*^  This 
claim  is  nothing  but  the  outworn  common-law  defence  of 
"n^ligence  of  fellow-servant,'*  in  an  employer's  liability 
action.  From  the  modem  point  of  view  the  employer's 
duty  to  furnish  his  employees  a  safe  place  of  work  is  not 
discharged  by  leaving  the  necessary  timbering  to  be  done 
by  volunteers  for  the  common  good  without  extra  compen- 
sation. It  is  his  duty  to  hire  special  men  for  that  work  and 
to  keep  the  mine  safe  at  his  own  expense.    Be  it  as  it  may, 

>  lUpori  of  ike  DtpoHment  of  Mines  of  PetnuyimmOt  igog.  Part  L 
pp.  35-^.      *  The  figures  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Table  XXVIII. 
s  Haynes,  loc.  cU.,  p.  142. 
4  Reports  of  the  Immiix<^ion  Commission^  vol.  6»  p.  652. 
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it  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  in  those  days  when 
there  were  no  "ignorant  foreigners"  to  whom  the  responsi- 
bility for  mine  accidents  could  be  shifted,  it  was  the  "reck- 
lessness" of  the  English-speaking  miners'  that  was  to 
blame.  As  far  bade  as  1875,  a  Pennsylvania  mine  inspect(»' 
said  in  his  report:  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  a 
majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  coal  mines  are 
the  resolt  of  recklessness  1^  the  workmen  themselves."* 
This  comment  was  as  general  in  the  early  reports  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  mine  inspectors,  according  to  Dr. 
Roberts,  as  in  the  recent  reports  quoted  by  the  Immigration 
Commifwon.  It  is  evident  that  an  American  farmer  boy 
who  for  the  first  time  goes  down  into  a  mine  is  as  incapable 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  mining  as  a  recent 
Slav  immigrant.  But  even  an  experienced  miner  faced 
every  day  of  his  life  with  the  ' '  one  universal  characteristic" 
of  American  mining  conditions — "  the  criminal  disregard  of 
the  considerations  of  safety"* — at  length  comes  to  feel  that 
"a  man  may  as  well  pass  in  h^  checks  that  way  as  any 
other."*  If  he  is  to  continue  as  a  miner,  he  must  develop 
a  frame  of  mind  akin  to  that  of  a  soldier  in  war-time.  While 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  miners  may  be  a  contri- 
butory cause  in  many  accidents,  the  "carelessness"  itself  is, 
as  Dr.  Roberts  put  it — a  "  psychological  effect  of  accidents."  * 
In  the  iron  and  steel  mills  there  is  the  same  disposition 
as  in  coal  mining  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  "Hunkie."  Speaking  of  the  "per- 
sonal factor"  in  industrial  accidents.  Miss  Eastman  sub- 
ordinates it  to  "the  pressure  and  speed  at  which  the  plant 
is  run, — an  exptea^oa  of  the  employer's  direct  financial 
interest  in  the  output." 

One  of  the  older  and  wiser  mill  superintendents  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Diitiict  told  me  [sajtb  she],  that  the  one  greatest  cause  of  danger  in 

■  lUports  t^  Ike  Immipaiion  Commitsitm,  p.  332. 

■  Rcriierts,  loc  at.,  p.  154.  ■  Haynes,  loc.  eit.,  p.  14S. 

<  Words  of  K  miner  quoted  fran  tlie  report  d  a  Penns^vania  mine 
inspector,  Roberta,  lee.eiL,p.  154.  *  Ibid. 
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the  steel  miOs  is  the  tremendous  ruah  of  the  woric  "la  the  mills  In 
Engl&nd,"  he  said,  "they  begin  to  work  about  6,  itc^  at  8:30  fee  iorty- 
five  minutes  for  the  men  to  get  brealdast;  stop  again  at  I  for  an  hour 
for  the  men  to  get  dinner,  and  stop  again  at  5:30  for  half  an  hour.  At 
these  periods  evoything  stops.  The  machinery  is  quiet.  This  it  the 
reasoo  why  the  English  miUs  do  not  produce  as  much  sted  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  American  mills.  Here  the  machinery  never  stops. 
Another  shift  is  always  ready  and  waiting  to  step  into  the  place  ol  the  shift 
that  is  leaving.  Not  a  moment  is  lost.  If  a  mill  stops  three  minutee 
for  repairs,  or  for  any  other  cause,  a  detailed  report  of  this  must  be 
made  by  the  man  in  charge.  If  *^"  happens  two  or  three  times  tinder 
ooe  man,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  a  question  as  to  his  efficiency. 
Under  this  kind  of  a  drive,  how  can  anybody  be  careful?  " 

When  we  read  then,  of  a  man  who  went  up  to  make  repairs  without 
stopping  the  crane,  or  of  a  man  who  tried  to  throw  a  bdt  without  slow- 
ing down  the  shaft,  we  must  not  lay  the  resulting  accident  unquestion* 
ingly  to  his  own  personal,  ill-coasidcRd  haste.  Periiaps  be  was  bat  a 
part  of  a  gredt  machine  going  too  fast  for  safe^.  Every  man  in  the 
process  must  ke^  the  pace  of  the  whc^  He  con  no  more  go  his  own 
gait  than  a  spoke  in  a  wheel  can  go  its  own  gaiL* 

But  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European  is  charged  with 
more  than  ignorant  carelessness  or  passive  acquiescence 
in  dangerous  conditions, — the  very  existence  of  such  oon- 
ditions  "has  been  due  to  ...  bis  tractaMIity  or  snb- 
serviency" : 

When  the  older  employees  have  found  unsafe  and  insanitaiy  wccfctng 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  mines  anH  industrial  establishments,  and 
ikoM  protested,  the  recent  inunigiBnt  emplc^ees,  usually  through  ignor- 
aoce  of  mining  or  other  working  methods,  have  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  coodittoo.* 

As  an  iUustration  of  such  ineSective  "protests,"  the 
oonunis^on  cites  a  case  where  an  American  miner  was 
discharged  for  refusing  to  work  in  a  chamber  which  was  in 
need  of  timbering,  and  was  replaced  by  a  foreigner.  *  Shnilar 
examples  could,  doubtless,  be  multiphed  at  will,  considering 
the  general  disregard  for  safety  in  coal  mines.    Such  indi- 

>  Eastman,  loc.  cit„  pp.  64,  85,  94. 

*  Etporta  ef  t3i»  IiKmignHon  Committie»,y6L  i,  p.  501, 

>  Brid.,  vol.  6,  p.  341. 


vidiial  objections,  however,  scarcely  amoimt  to  a  "  protest." 
If  the  English-spealdng  mineis  had  shown  a  dispoation  to 
"protest"  Bgainst  dangerous  working  conditions,  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  found  some  expresaon  in  their  strikes. 
We  learn  that  during  the  twenty-year  period  from  1881 
to  1900,  there  occurred  3515  strikes  in  the  coal  and  coke 
industry,  involving  14,575  establishments.  Of  the  latter 
number  there  were  nine  (p)  tn  vkich  strikes  were  declared 
against  dangerous  working  conditions. '  These  figures  con- 
clusivdy  prove  that  the  American  miners  made  no  concerted 
protest  against  dangerous  working  conditions  even  in  the 
early  *8o's,  when  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Eiiropeans 
employed  in  the  mines  were  but  a  handful. 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  individual  objectionsof  the ' '  older 
employees"  would  have  been  effective  in  advancing  the 
introduction  of  better  working  conditions,  in  &t  absence 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  immigrant  employees, 
can  be  judged  by  a  comparison  with  another  extra-hazard* 
ous  industry,  viz.,  steam  railroads,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  non-&n{^ish-speaktng  onptoyees  is  very  small.* 


'  SiTtaaUk  Amatal  Report  tf  litt  Commisnorur  of  Labor,  pp.  352-353, 
480-^1. — ^The  objects  for  which  these  strikes  vgxb  ordered  were  as 
follows: 


"■Tteltf^ 

4 

t 
t 

3 

Afftinst  use  of  electrical  mining  machines 

For  company  to  have  roadway  in  mine 

thejdadngoftimben 

t 

9 

5 

■  Acoeidinc  to  the  ceosus  of  1900,  the  ratio  of  ooo-En^iih-^MaUac 
workmen  omployed  oa  the  reilroada  was  ool;  7.5  per  cttA.-~-S*porU  rf 
A*  Immipvtioii  Commiitioii,  vol.  i,  pp.  831-439. 
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There  is  a  marked  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
difisrent  classes  of  railroad  employees.  Tlie  trainmen  are 
ss  a  rule,  English-speaking,  the  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and 
Italians  being  employed  mainly  on  construction  work. 
In  Diagram  XXVIII.  are  plotted  the  accident  rates  per  1000 
employees  in  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mines  and  on 
raihvads,  for  the  twenty-year  period  from  1889  to  1908.* 
The  acddent  rate  for  all  railway  employees  is  not  much 
lower  than  the  rate  for  coal  miners.  But  the  fatal  acddent 
rate  among  trainmen  ts  a  great  deal  higgler  and  has  been 
steadily  increasing  since  1894. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  personal  injuries 
to  railroad  employees  is  still  greater.  In  1891-1909  it 
varied  from  <me  in  every  thirty-three,  to  one  in  every 
seventeen  employees.  The  ratio  of  injured  trainmen 
varied  during  the  same  period  from  one  in  every  twdve. 
to  one  in  eight.  It  stood  at  the  last  figure  in  1906-1908 
and  declined  to  one  in  nine  during  the  year  1909.'  This 
means  that  in  nine  years'  service  every  trainman  has  a 
probability  of  one  hundred  per  cent  to  sustain  personal 


The  ratio  of  native  Americans  to  all  railroad  employees 
killed  in  work  accidents,  according  to  available  informa- 
ti<m,  was  73  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,*  and 
62.8  per  cent  in  lUinots;  the  proportion  of  those  who  suffered 
personal  injuries  in  nitnois  was  66.6  per  cent.*  The 
trainmen  who  run  the  greatest  risk  of  death,  or  personal 
injury,  are  all  English-speaking  and  cannot  be  replaced  l^ 
non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Strike  statistics  show 
that  the  employees  in  all  industries  combined  under  the 
head  of  "transportation"  struck  for  213  different  < 


■  The  Gguree  on  whicli  this  dia(nm  is  bttsed  are  ^von  in  tlw  Appoadiz, 
Table  XXIX. 

*  StaUaicai  Ahstraet  14  At  E/intal  5lolM,  1910,  Table  181,  p.  3S4. 

I  Eastman,  loc.  eit.,  p.  14,  Table  3;  number  of  native  Ameiicao*— 
89,  out  ci  a  total  of  133  lolled  in  acddents. 

*Fift»enABimmial  Report  t^lktBwMui^  Labor  ^albllet^iainMt, 
pp.  161,  351. 
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in  3436  establishments,  but  the  number  of  establishments 
in  which  strikes  were  declared  against  unsafe  machinery  and 
other  dangers  incident  to  employment  was  only  sevens 

This  comparison  may  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  em* 
ployment,  loss  of  life  and  limb  being  an  incident  rather 
than  an  accident  of  modem  industry.  The  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
enumerates  1422  different  causes  of  strikes  for  the  twenty- 
year  period  1891-1900.  The  total  number  of  establishments 
which  were  affected  by  strikes  during  that  period  was 
Ii7f509-  T^^  number  among  them  where  strikes  were  de^ 
clared  against  unsafe  machinery  and  other  dangers  incident  to 
employment  was  only  eighty-three.* 

These  figures  testify  that  "acqtiiescence  in  dangerous 
and  unsanitary  working  conditions  "  is  ^e  general  attitude 
of  organized  and  tmorganized  workers  an  labor  disputes. 
This  apparent  indifference  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  be« 
cause  the  majority  of  the  wage*eamers  as  late  as  1900 
were  of  native  birth.'  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
organized  labor  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  enforce 
demands  which  wotdd  involve  large  outla}r5  by  employers 
for  safe  equipment  and  other  improvements.  The  indi- 
vidual workman  realizes  that  it  would  be  quixotic  on  his 
part  to  "protest"  singly  against  evils  which  organized 
labor  is  powerless  to  remedy. 

^  Sixteenth  A  nnual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Tahle  X.  pp. 
510-513.  *  Ihi(L,  Table  XI»  pp.  5x9-541. 

*  Hourwichy  loc.  cit,^  p.  327,  Table  VIII. 


PART  IV 

CONCLUSION 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

PBOBABLB  BFFBCTS  op  restriction — A  FORECAST 

IT  was  recognized  by  the  Iimnigration  Commission  that  the 
mdustrial  expanaon  of  the  preceding  twenty  years  would 
have  been  impos^ble  without  "the  new  innnigration." 
But  the  Commission  held  "a  ^ow  expansion  c^  industry" 
preferable  to  "immigration  of  laborers  of  low  standards."^ 
The  Commission  accordingly  recommended  that ' '  a  sufBdent 
number  be  debarred  to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
present  supply  of  unskilled  labor."* 

What  is  "a  sufficient  number"?  A  learned  advocate  of 
restriction.  Prof.  Pairchild,  referring  to  the  period  from 
December,  igo?,  to  August,  1908,  when  emigration  exceeded 
immigration  by  194,194,  finds  that  "this  figure  is  almost 
infinitesimal  compared  to  the  total  mass  of  the  American 
working  people  or  to  ^  amount  of  unemployment  at  a  normal 
time."  The  net  result  of  the  emigration  movement  of  those 
nine  mtmths  was  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion, jret  it  had  "a  very  trifling  palliative  effect."  ' 

The  slowing  down  of  the  pace  of  industrial  development 
must  necessarily  curtail  the  opportunities  for  advancement 
of  the  w^e-eamers  who  are  already  here.* 

*  Rtforls  oflJie  Immitratum  Commission,  vol.  1,  p.  45'      '  Ii*d.,  p.  47. 

'  Henry  ftatt  Fairchild:  "Inunigration  and  Crises,"  The  American 
Bctmomic  Eemew,  December,  1911,  p.  758. 

*The  skilled  crafts  nboee  organi»tionB  were  urging  the  adoptioii 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  for  the  exclusioa  of  unskilled 
unmjgr&Qts  were  apparently  vrilling  to  swnllow  the  recommendation 
in  favor  of  legislatioa  that  would  fadUtat«  the  importation  of  skilled 
labor  under  contract.  (.Reports  <^  the  tmmitration  Commissitm, 
'o;  I.  p.  470 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  unemployed  could  gain  notfatog 
from  a  slow  growth  of  industry.    In  times  of  rapid  indus- 
trial expansion  the  demand  for  labor  is  more  active  than 
in  times  of  industrial  stagnation.    Inasmuch   as    unem- 
ployment is  not  due  to  an  absolute  oversupply  of  labor, 
but  results  from  seasonal  and  cyclical  variations   in   the 
general  demand  for  labor,  as  well  as  from  variations  in 
the  demands  of  individual  employers,  it  is  dear  that  these 
causes  could  not  be  removed  by  reducing  the  supply  of 
labor.    If  the  industries  of  the  United  States  can  furnish 
steady  employment  all  year  round  to  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
wage-earners  and  in  times  ot  maximum  activity  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent,'  but  must  have  the  full  one  hundred  per  cent 
ready  on  call,  there  being  no  agency  for  dovetailing  the  de- 
mands of  scattered  individual  employers,  these  ratios  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  scale  of  national  production. 

If  instead  of  letting  the  number  of  factory  workers  grow 
to  seven  million  by  1909,  the  law  had  kept  it  at  5,600,000, 
as  it  had  been  in  1904,  i.^.,  twenty  per  cent  below  the  1909 
figure,  the  industrial  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent  would  not 
have  been  wiped  out,  but  would  have  only  been  smaller 
in   proportion.    Yet  the   1,130,000   irregularly   employed 
in    1904   exerted   the   same   economic   pressure   on   the 
4,480,000  who  were  employed  all  year    around,  as  the 
1,400,000  on  the  5,600,000  in  1909.    The  problem  of  the  five 
per  cent  irredudble  minimum  of  unemployed  was  no  less 
serious  when  they  were  only  380,000  in  5,600,000,  than  when 
they  grew  to  be  350,000  in  7»ooo,ooo.    The  mere  exdu- 
sion  of  unskilled  immigrants,  and  even  of  all  immigrants, 
will  not  provide  employment  for  all  masons  and  carpenters 
in  the  winter,  or  for  the  full  winter  force  of  a  Wisconsin 
logging  camp  in  the  summer.    Nor  will  the  restriction  of 
immigration  revolutionize  the  world  of  fashion,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  filling  of  orders  for  ladies'  garments  out  of 

^All  figures  in  this  example  are  merely  estimates  based  upon  the 
statistics  of  the  XII.  and  the  XIII.  Census.  They  are  used  only  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 
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season.  In  order  to  provide  tegular  employment  for  the 
industrial  reserve,  all  industries  would  have  to  be  run  upoa 
a  common  time  schedule,  like  railway  trains  are  run  on 
connecting  lines.  No  plan  of  such  a  reorganization  of 
industry  has  as  yet  been  proposed  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  advocates  of  immigratioQ  restriction,  let  alone  the 
proprietors  oi  half  a  millkin  independent  mining,  manu- 
facturii^,  and  mercantile  establishments.  It  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  a  systematic  adjustment  of  bunness 
activity  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  to  grow  up  spontaneously 
from  a  purely  n^ative  measure  shutting  out  immigration. 
As  a  theoretical  proposition,  it  seems  quite  plauable 
that  tiie  exclusion  of  "a  sufficient  number"  of  immigrants 
"to  produce  a  marked  eftect  upon  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labor"  must  force  employers  to  pay  scardty  rate  of  wages. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  indulge  in  abstract  speculation 
on  the  posnble  effects  of  a  reduced  supply  of  unskilled 
immigrant  labor,  when  such  a  conditi<m  actually  exists  in 
the  United  States  throughout  the  f^^cultural  sections. 
Pew  inunigrants  seek  employment  on  the  farms.  At  the 
census  oi  igoo  the  total  number  M  Southern  and  Eastern 
European  male  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  was  only 
37,401.*  The  number  of  all  foreign-bom  male  farm  laborers 
had  actually  decreased  from  1890  to  1900.*  MOTeover,  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  native  labor  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities,  which  has  led  to  an  actual  decrease  of  the  rural 
population  in  many  ^[ricultural  counties.  Farmers  gen- 
erally complain  of  scardfy  of  farm  labor  during  the  agri- 
cultural season.  Nevertheless,  the  wages  of  farm  laborers 
are  lower  than  the  w^;es  of  unskilled  laborers  in  mines  and 
mills,  where  the  proporticm  of  recent  immigrants  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Scardty  of  labor  has  not  forced  the  farmer  to 
pay  scardty  wages,  but  has  merely  retarded  the  growth  of 
farmii^.  In  many  places  the  area  under  cultivaticm  has 
actually  decreased.    On  the  other  hand,  the  iffoblem  how 

^  Reports  of  the  ImmitraHoH  Commianon,  vol.  I,  Table  A,  pp.  831-829. 
*  Oixupaiioiu,  XII.  Cmnu.  Table  XXXIV,  p.  criii. 
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to  increase  production  with  the  same  supply  of  labor  has 
been  solved  by  labor-saving  machinery.  The  shutting- 
out  of  unskilled  iminigrants  would  have  similar  effects  in 
manufacturing  and  mining.  The  labor  that  would  thus  be 
displaced  would  form  one  substitute  for  immigration. 

The  coal  mines  of  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States 
which  have  failed  to  attract  immigrants  utilize  the  labor 
of  farmers  and  their  sons.  The  2,300,000  toiant-fanziers 
in  particular  offer  great  possibilities  as  an  industrial  re- 
serve available  during  the  winter  months  when  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  the  coal  mines  is  most  active.  The  fann 
being  their  main  source  of  subsistence,  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  offer  their  labor  during  the  idle  winter  months 
more  cheaply  than  freshly-landed  immigrants.  The  efforts 
of  trade-union  organizers  among  this  dass  of  English- 
speaking  workers  have  met  with  scant  success.  With  the 
fanner  who  works  in  a  mine  during  the  winter  months, 
the  dominating  interest  is  his  farm,  whereas  his  interest 
in  his  employment  is  but  transitory.  He  may  not  return 
to  the  mine  the  next  winter;  he  accordingly  expects  no 
benefit  from  an  eventual  gain  in  wages,  whereas  a  pro- 
tracted strike  may  deprive  him  of  his  earnings  which  are 
needed  immediatdy  to  pay  interest  on  a  mortgs^e  or  to 
buy  a  machine.  He  is  therefore  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
labor  contest.  The  substitution  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
American  farmer  for  the  labor  of  the  Slav  or  Italian  immi- 
grant would  tend  to  weaken  the  unions  and  to  keep  down 
wages. 

The  discontinuance  of  fresh  supplies  of  immigrant  labor 
for  the  cotton  mills  of  New  Engkuid  would  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
South,  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  child  labor. 
The  shortage  of  immigrant  labor  could  also  be  made  up  for  in 
part  by  the  available  reserve  of  dieap  female  labor. 

The  employment  of  all  these  substitutes  for  r^ular 
wage-eamers  certainly  has  its  limitations.  Sunmier  is  the 
most   active  season   in  many  manufacturing  industries. 
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Other  industries  are  localized  and  cannot  spread  out  to 
agricultural  districts.  But  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  all  industrial  countries,  a  steady  flow  of  labcar  &om 
rural  to  urban  districts.  In  the  absence  (A  immigration 
of  unskilled  laborers  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts 
would  be  accelerated.  A  stimulated  movement  of  labor 
from  the  farm  to  the  factory  must  act  as  a  drawback  on  the 
growth  of  farming,  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  would  rise 
in  consequence,  which  would  tend  to  c^set  the  advantages 
to  the  wage-earaers  from  a  possible  rise  of  we^es. 

Still,  should  all  the  substitutes  for  immigrant  labor  prove 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  employers,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  scarcity  prices  would  rule  in  the 
American  labor  market.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
capital  is  international. 

BiUions  of  American  capital  are  already  invested  in 
Mexican  and  other  fore^  undertakings.  At  present  this 
is  but  a  minor  item  compared  -mth  the  profits  of  American 
industries  annually  reinvested  at  home.  If,  however,  a 
scarcity  of  labor  were  created  in  the  United  States,  more 
American  capital  would  seek  investment  abroad.  Instead 
of  investing  thdr  profits  in  new  mines  and  miUs  in  the  United 
States,  American  capitalists  would  export  thdr  money  to 
build  up  new  enterprises  in  countries  with  cheap  labor. 

The  increased  investment  of  American  capital  in  the 
industrial  development  of  foreign  countries  with  cheap 
labor  must  eventually  react  upon  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Certain  of  the  most  important  American 
Industries  de^>end  in  part  upon  the  export  trade.  At  present 
the  great  smelting  works  of  New  Jersey  import  ore  from 
Mexico  and  employ  Slav  immigrants  to  smelt  and  refine  it 
into  lead  and  copper,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  then  exported 
to  Europe,  ^lould  the  immigration  of  Slav  laborers  be 
barred  the  lead  and  copper  producers  could  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  ^tuatiem  by  erecting  plants  in  Mexico  and 
exporting  the  re£ned  lead  and  copper  directly  to  London. 
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industry.  American,  English,  Prendi,  Belgian,  and  German 
manufacturers  in  the  past  found  it  more  profitable  to  estab- 
lish factories  in  Russia  than  to  export  their  products  to  that 
country.  A  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  United  States  would 
induce  many  American  manufacturers  to  extend  that  policy. 

Such  an  emigration  of  American  capital  would  materially 
affect  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  and  eventually 
throw  out  of  employment  a  number  of  American  wage- 
earners  dependent  upon  that  trade. 

It  is  evident  that  while  restriction  of  immigration  can 
limit  the  supply  of  labor,  it  is  powerless  to  prevent  a  oor- 
responding  limitation  of  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  Immigration  Commission  believed  that  "a  slow  ex- 
pansion of  industry,"  in  the  absence  of  ''the  immigration 
of  laborers  of  low  standaxxls,*'  would  raise  "the  American 
standard  of  wages."  Yet  the  Commission  did  not  explain 
how  a  mere  Platonic  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
living  could  of  itself  raise  the  rates  of  wages,  unless  the 
relation  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor  market  were 
favorable  to  the  wage-eamer.  The  recent  crisis  has  fur- 
nished a  practical  illustration  bearing  upon  this  point. 
When  the  operations  of  the  steel  mills  were  reduced,  a 
great  maay  men  were  laid  off.  The  companies,  however, 
offered  their  skilled  men  positions  as  laborers.^  Neither 
their  high  American  standard  of  living,  nor  their  high 
standard  of  wages,  nor  their  efficiency  enabled  them  to 
insist  upon  higher  wages  than  those  whidi  had  been  paid 
to  tmskilled  laborers  before  the  crisis.  "A  slow  expamaoa 
of  industry"  is  synonymous  with  an  inactive  demand  for 
labor,  and  it  is  an  elementary  ntiaxim  of  Political  Bconomy 
that  an  inactive  demand  for  labor  is  unfavorable  to  in- 
creases in  wages. 

^  "The  few  wnskilled  places  that  were  open  ware  filled  by  Aau&nasm 
who  were  normally  skilled  woriemso,  but  who  at  the  time  of  the  dqsrcs- 
sioQ  were  compelled  to  take  any  kind  of  work  they  ooukl  fet"— JS^^ortf 
€f  the  ImmiirnUaH  Cammisiiim^  vbL  8,  pp.  39,  40. 

"Skilled  American  employesa  .  •  .  were  glad  to  turn  to  w««viii»^ 
oocapatioQa  at  twelve  to  fifteao  csnts  an  hour."— -/iM.»  p.  597. 


CHAPTBR  XXIV 


TOB  LBSSOK8  OT  TBB  WAS 


THE  World  War  offered  an  opportunity  to  test  the  effects 
of  restriction  (^  immigration  under  the  most  favorable 
conditioDS.  Durii^  the  war  immigration  was  reduced  to  a 
very  low  levd.  Departing  aliens  at  times  otitntimbered  both 
the  newcotmers  and  returning  immigrants.  Though  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  followed  by  a  year  of  tndtistrial  depres- 
fflon  in  this  country,  the  United  States  soon  became  the  chief 
producer  of  war  supplies  for  the  Allied  nations.  Beginning 
with  the  spring  of  igi6  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  fell  short  of  the  demand  in  the  labor  market.  The 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  withdrew  more 
than  two  million  workers  from  industry.  The  government 
assumed  the  function  of  regulating  wages  in  the  l*'a'^iT1g 
industries,  with  the  oo-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pederation  of  Labor.  Pnxnineat  men  of  avowed  labtu" 
qrmpathies  wen  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
If  the  economic  omdition  of  the  American  wage  earner  can 
be  improved  by  suspension  of  immigration,  here  was  the 
opportunity  to  observe  its  beneficial  effects. 

Indeed,  the  final  report  of  the  Ccanmission  on  Industrial 
RelataoQS,  prepared  by  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly,  Director  of 
Research  and  Investigation,  ccmtains  the  following  state- 
ment: "Tin  great  dimimition  of  immigration  as  a  result  of 
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the  oonchision  "that  the  enonnous  influx  of  insnignuits  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  largest  single  f  odor 
in  preventing  the  wage  scale  from  risiog  as  rapidly  as  food 
prices/*  ^  The  evidence  was  not  pubUsbed  by  the  Carmnis- 
sion;  reference  is  only  made  in  the  Ditector's  letter  of  snb- 
mittal  to  reports  presented  to  the  Commission  by  IVofessar 
Lauck  and  Mr.  Sydenstridcer.  The  data  contained  in  these 
reports  were  perused  by  them  in  a  book  published  in  1917.' 
This  is  what  they  actually  have  to  say  on  the  subject: 

The  recent  advances  in  wage  rates  which  have  been  oocasioaed  bf 
the  unusual  demand  for  labor  at  a  time  of  restricted  immigratiosi  cqd- 
stitute,  of  oottTse,  a  certain  advantage  in  economic  status  to  wage  earn- 
ers in  many  instances.  . . .  How  far  these  increases  in  rates,  aside  from 
the  increases  in  earnings  made  possible  by  steady  employment  during 
a  period  of  great  industrial  activity,  have  lcq>t  pace  with  increases  id 
prices  of  necessaries  and  of  the  ordmary  comforts  used  by  wage-earning 
families,  is  impossible  of  statement  until  aocuxate  statistics  are  ob- 
tained and  published.' 

A  vast  amount  of  statistical  data  on  every  aspect  of  the 
economic  situation  has  since  been  published.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  fhe  available  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  optimistic  assurance  of  the  Industrial  Commifimon. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Economic  and 
the  American  Statistical  Association  held  at  Atlantic  City 
in  December,  1920,  two  series  of  index  numbers  of  physical 
production  were  presented,  one  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Stewart, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Edmund  E.  Day.  Though  their  indices 
differ  for  particular  years,  yet  botii  show  a  growth  of  pro- 
duction during  the  war  period  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
the  preceding  quadrennial  period. 

A  comparative  summary  of  the  prindpal  items  of  both 
series  for  the  3^ears  1910,  1914,  and  1918  is  presented  in 
Table  133  next  following,  where  the  index  numbers  are  con- 

^  Industrial  Rdatians:  Pinal  Report  and  Testimony^  vol.  i,  p.  144. 
*  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstridcer:   Condition  of  Labor  w 
American  Industries^  p.  zi. 

■  /wi.,  pp.  70-71  • 


verted  to  the  base  trf  1914  as  100.  The  comparative  growth 
of  manufactures,  mining,  agriculture,  and  population,  during 
the  war  and  the  precedi:^  period  bc^inatng  with  1899,  is 
shown  graphically  in  Diagram  XXIX,  reproduced  from  Doc- 
tor Day's  Chart  A. 

TABLE  133 


INDICB9  OF  UANVFACTUUS,  WNING,  AND  TUKSPOKTATION,  t9IO, 
1914,  I9l8> 

v- 

Wwv 

DW-I 

SUwut'i 

Dv; 

Stnrert-i 

I9I0 

1914-  ■  ■  ■ 
1918. . . . 

97 
100 

135 

98 
100 

144 

100 
138 

94 

132 

96 
139 

This  unparalleled  growth  of  industry  was  mariced  by  ex- 
baordinary  profits.  The  following  analysis  is  quoted  from 
a  survey  presented  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  by  Prof.  W.  Jett  Lauck,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
labor  unions.  His  evidence  is  taken  from  the  financial  re- 
ports of  ao5  large  corporaticms,  with  an  aggr^ate  capital 
stock  of  over  ¥5,000,000,000.  Their  annual  net  income  in- 
creased from  an  aven^  of  8.7  per  cent  for  the  pre-war 
period  1913-1914,  to  an  average  of  23.9  per  cent  for  the 
war  period  igifr-igiS. 

After  ftU  ocpenfies  ot  operation  and  maintenance  bad  beat  paid  (ae.ys 
Professor  Lauck),  after  all  diarges  for  replacement  at  captal  Iiad  been 
set  ande — in  fact,  after  every  conceivable  or  imBginary  expense  bad 
beea  met — these  great  groupt  of  corporations,  controllmg  the  various 
products  easential  to  our  life,  made  profits  which  were  Guffident  to  re- 
place the  entire  value  of  the  capital  ftock  within  a  period  of  slightly 
over  four  years.    This  is  proved  by  their  own  published  reports. 

I"  An  Index  Number  of  Production,"  by  Walter  W.  Stewart.  Amer- 
iean  Bamomk  Review,  March,  1931,  p.  68.  "The  Measurement  of 
Variations  in  the  National  Real  Income,"  by  Edmund  E.  Day.  Quar- 
Uriy  t(f  the  American  StaHsHcal  AttodaHcH,  March,  i93i,p.  555- 
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Indices  of  Physical  Producdoa  for  Agriciilturey 
Manufacture,  1899-1919. 


and 


Those  corporations  were  not  at  all  exceptional.  The  ex- 
traordinary profits  of  industry  during  the  war  appear  in  a 
document  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Treasury  Depart^ 
ment,  entitled  ''Corporate  Earnings  and  Government  Rev- 
enue." This  document  shows  the  incomes  of  approxiniatdy 
2o,ooo  corporations.  Altogether  they  earned  in  1917  an 
average  return  on  capital  stock  of  33.5  per  cent,  after  all 
taxes  had  been  deducted. 

Over  one-fourth  of  these  corporations,  5,724  in  number,  diowed  net 
profits  of  over  50  per  cent  on  capital  stock.  And  over  one-tenth  of  them 
(3,030)  showed  net  profits  of  over  100  per  cent.  In  other  words,  there 
were  over  5,000  corporations  which,  in  1917,  earned  over  one-half  the 
value  of  their  capital  stock  and  over  2,000  that  earned  the  entire  value 
in  a  single  year.^ 

1 W.  Jett  Lauck:  Tht  RelaUan  Between  Wages  and  ike  Increased  Cast 
ef  Linng,  pp.  7,  9-12. 


iiii,     i.i,33«jM     VI      nil,       frai  ,^^1 

The  preceding  analysis  was  made  by  a  representative  of 
organized  labor.  The  same  conclusions,  however,  are  reached 
by  Professor  Friday,  who,  in  his  study  of  the  relations  between 
profits,  w^es,  and  prices,  endeavors  to  take  a  judicial  atti- 
tude, althoi^h  inclining  at  times  toward  tiie  capital  side. 
The  net  income  of  all  corporations,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  amounted  in  1914  approximately  to 
$3,700,000,000;  in  1916  it  more  than  doubled,  reaching  well 
nigh  $8,600,000,000.  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  corporations  were  made  to  jrisld  to  the  government 
in  excess  profit  taxes  about  $9,000,000,000,  and  yet  their 
profits  for  the  year  1917  remained  at  the  level  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  course  the  net  earnings  of  the  various  classes 
<tf  corporations  widely  varied.  The  earnings  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  corporations  in  1917  were  nearly  330  per  cent 
of  those  of  1913,  the  largest  pre-war  year.  A  classification 
of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  mercantile  corporations  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  ratio  of  their  net  income  to  in* 
vested  capital  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  tha  total 
net  income  was  earned  by  concerns  which  made  30  per  cent 
or  ovef.  The  profits  of  railroads  and  other  public  utility 
corporations,  being  r^ulated  by  the  public  authorities,  did 
not  rise  to  such  heights,  yet  in  1916  they  were  53  per  cent 
above  the  1913  level,  and  in  1917  they  still  remained  30  per 
cent  above  the  pie-war  level,  "The  popular  impression," 
sums  up  Professor  Friday,  "that  the  war  has  brought  a  large 
increase  in  profits  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
growth  has  been  large,  even  after  the  payment  of  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes." ' 

A  glance  at  Diagram  XXIX  will  show  how  far  the  growth 
of  population  lagged  behind  the  industrial  expansion  of  the 
war  years.  This  was  directly  due  to  tiie  decrease  of  immi- 
gration. The  annual  net  immigration  or  emigration  of  bread- 
winneis  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1919,  is  shown  in 
T&bJo  134. 

I  David  FridAy:  Profits,  We^a,  and  Prices,  pp.  14,  15,  18,  36, 38,  39. 
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TABLE  154* 

MBT  IMMIGXATION  OX  BMZGXATION  09  BSBADWXHKStS,  1915-1919.^ 


Tmt  mdtd  Ntt  immlfratiaa  (+) 

JUM  soth  er  wniiimtinn  (-) 

1915 -  39»709 

1916 +  5«,IXI 

1917 +134.^3 

1918 -    3.007 

1919 -  I5,5I9 

Total +I38,i49 

The  excess  of  all  alien  arrivals  over  all  departing  aliens,  in- 
cluding dependents  C  persons  without  occupation,  mostly 
women  and  children,"  in  official  terminology)  aggregated 
during  the  same  period  431,884.  Thus,  the  additions  to  the 
population  through  immigration  during  the  war  period  rep- 
resented mostly  dependents  of  inmiigrants  who  had  previously 
settled  in  the  United  States.  The  addition  of  138,149  immi- 
grant breadwinners  was  by  far  insufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
mortality  among  earlier  inunigrants.* 

The  effects  of  the  cessation  of  immigration  upon  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  are  reflected  in  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission.  From  the 
month  of  March,  1916,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1918,  the  sup* 
ply  of  labor  registered  at  the  public  employment  offices 
varied  from  97.1  per  cent  to  47.1  per  cent  of  the  demand  for 
labor.' 

Such  was  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  United  States.  That  this  condition  was  not 
exceptional,  is  evidenced  by  the  suspension  of  the  contract- 
labor  law  in  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1910,  in  order  to  enable 

^  See  Appendix,  Table  XXXI. 

s  During  the  ten  yean  from  July  x,  19x0,  to  June  30, 1990,  tbm  excess 
of  arriving  over  dq^rting  aliens  aggregated  3,133,000  persons  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Table  XXX.)*  The  increase  of  the  foreign-bom  populataoo 
from  the  XIII.  to  the  XIV.  Census  (1910-1930)  was  only  358,000  (see 
Table  7  on  p.  88).  The  decrease  of  the  number  of  foreign-bom  by 
death  thus  amounted  to  3,765,000. 

'  See  Appendix,  Table  XXXII. 


mine  operators  and  other  employers  in  the  Southwest  to 
import  Mexican  laborers  imder  contract.'  During  those 
four  years  50,800  Mexican  contract  laboieis  were  imported 
under  departmental  r^ulations  which  were  tantamount  to 
peon^e.'  This  measure  is  justified,  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Ex-Searetary  of  Labor  Wilson,  by  "the 
fact  that  immigration  &om  Burope  bad  practically  ceased." 
It  is  explained  that  "a  dire  and  imperative  need  was  met  in 
making  the  exceptions  and  permittii^  Mexican  labor  to  enter 
this  coontry  on  easy  terms  to  meet  the  abnormal  demand  for 
common  labor."  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  made  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor  as  the  spokesman  for 
oi:gamzed  labor,  having  been  a  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  a  district  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Obviously  such  a  striking  departure 
from  the  policy  of  OTganized  labor  must  have  been  necessi- 
tated by  a  genuine  scarcity  of  labor.' 

The  ^ects  of  the  war  upon  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
during  the  war  are  well  summarized  in  the  following  excerpt 
&om  a  recent  book  on  war-time  strikes: 

In  times  ol  emergencjr  and  consequent  abnormal  labor  demand,  tliere 
arises  a  competidon  for  men  wfaich  disturb*  to  a  im»-l™H  d^ree  the  ns^ 
rdationships  ot  nonnol  times.  For  normal  times,  as  our  economic 
system  is  cxmstituted,  have  always  meant  times  ot  labor  surplus.  .  .  . 
When,  howsTcr,  the  demand  for  men  far  exceeds  the  supply,  employers 
ccmpete  among  one  anotho'  and  are  willing  in  many  cases  to  pay 
wages  even  higher  than  unioa  tates.  In  open-shop  indostnes  men  were 
offered  these  increased  rates  irrespective  at  their  union  membership. 
...  A  farther  CMtaequence  <rf  the  abncirmal  war  cooditicms  was  an  un- 
precedented mobility  of  labor.  Every  method,  indudtng  patriotic  ap- 
peals in  the  press  and  on  public  platforms,  was  used  to  bring  home  to 
the  workers  of  other  localitaes  the  need  of  men  in  places  where  war 

■  Mtnthiy  Labor  Raimi,  November,  1930,  p.  32$. 
*  See  note  in  the  Appendix. 

■  Still,  the  same  Secretary  Wilson,  in  a  press  statement  under  date  of 
January  10,  1918,  said  that  there  was  "an  ample  supply  of  labor  both 
for  the  army  and  for  industry."  (The  Eoeitinf  Ttlecram,  New  York, 
January  13,  1916.)  Apparently,  however,  such  offidal  proDOtmcements 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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material  was  being  produced.    Tnfliiencftd  both  by  the  patriotic  motive 
and  the  desire  for  better  wages,  men  and  women  left  their  homeB  and 
traveled  to  distant  cities.    This  movement  of  the  workers  was  aooeler- 
ated  by  the  action  of  employers  who,  not  content  with  elaborate  news- 
paper advertisements  offering  high  rates  of  wages,  even  went  as  far 
as  to  send  labor  scouts  all  over  the  country.    Both  of  these  practioes 
had  to  be  curtailed  by  the  government  when  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  the  competition  for  men  became  fiercer  than  ever  and  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  was  organised  in  an  effort  to  control  the  situation. 
.  .  .  Workers  not  only  left  their  homes  but  they  changed  from  oae  in- 
dustry to  another  with  a  freedom  never  before  known.    General  wage 
levels  were  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.    And  the  worker  knew  not 
only  the  pay  of  men  in  his  own  industry  but  also  that  of  workers  in  many 
other  trades.^ 

According  to  scholastic  theory,  '*with  emplo3rers  cGm- 
peting  more  eagerly  to  get  workmen,  with  the  better  em- 
ployers ready  to  pay  appreciably  higher  wages  than  before, 
with  resident  laborers  not  subject  to  fresh  competition  from 
abroad,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  real  increase  of  wages."  *  Did 
this  ideal  combination  of  economic  factors  during  the  late 
war  actually  produce  the  "salutary  effects"  anticipated  by 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations? 

Applying  the  standard  chosen  by  the  Commission,  viz.,  the 
rise  of  the  wage  scale  apace  with  food  prices,  we  find  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  union  wages  considerably  declined  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  shown  in  Table  135. 

A  painstaking  study  of  the  movement  of  real  wages  gauged 
by  retail  prices  of  food  has  been  made  by  Professor  Ekmglas 

1  Alexander  M.  Bing,  War-Hnte  Strikes,  pp.  196-197.  According  to  a 
special  study  of  mobility  of  labor  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  decade  1910-1919,  "each  year,  on  the  average, 
the  number  of  persons  who  quit,  who  were  laid  off  or  were  discharged, 
as  well  as  the  number  who  had  to  be  hired,  was  much  larger  than  the 
total  number  of  workers  on  the  force  at  any  one  time."  During  the 
period  from  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  to  the  armis- 
tice (f.«.,  from  May,  1917,  to  October,  1918),  the  monthly  mobility  rates 
were  far  above  the  average.  ' '  Mobility  of  Labor  in  American  Industry," 
by  Paul  P.  Brissenden  and  Enul  FraiJcel:  MmUhly  Labor  Renew,  June, 

1920,  pp.  41-43- 

«  "Hourwich's  Immigration  and  Labor,"  by  Robert  P.  Poerster:  Tke 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  August,  1913,  p.  668. 


TABLE  135. 

PtntCHASIMC   POWEK    07    UNION    WAGE    KATES,    IfBASUIBD   BT   IBTAIL 

PRICES  OF  rooD,  I9I3-I9I8.I 

T«r  Par  hoar  Par  wtik 

1913  100  100 

1914  100         99 

1915  lOI  lOI 

1916  94         93 

1917  78         77 

1918  79         77 

and  Miss  Lamberson.  They  have  arrived  at  the  follcnring 
conclusions  concerning  the  eSects  of  the  war  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  wage  worker: 

AH  the  endettce  seems  to  indicate  that  at  llie  tennination  of  die 
great  war  the  retom  in  coinmoditieB  which  the  American  workman 
received  for  an  equal  length  of  time  worked  (one  hour)  was  from  7  to 
17  per  cent  less  than  it  was  bfion  the  shaip,  upward  movement  of 
prices  in  1916.  The  purchamog  power  of  the  established  week's  work, 
inoreo>ver,wBS  from  TO  to  30  pa- c^t  less  than  101915.  American  labor, 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  cannot  legitimate;  be  enlarged  with  having  prof- 
iteered  durii^  the  war.  Rather,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  was 
compiled  to  nm  faster  in  order  to  stay  in  the  same  place.* 

The  material  for  these  condusions  was  taken  from  the 
wage  statistics  of  ten  leading  industries.  The  authors,  there- 
fore, cautitm  the  reader  against  generalization  &om  their  re- 
sults without  certain  reservations,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  mqXHtant: 

■  UonMy  Labor  Rttiew,  March,  1919,  p.  laa  The  United  States 
Bureau  ti  Labor  Statistics  has  ezprewed  the  view  that  union  rates  of 
varies  are  merd;  minimum  ntca  and  tiiat  in  practice  union  woricers 
earn  more  than  that  minimtim,  Otha-  students,  however,  take  the 
oppodte  view.  "The  union  rates  at  pa;  are  the  scM»lled  minimnfg 
rates.  As  a  matter  of  ezperienoe,  however,  thne  minimum  rates  are 
usually  the  prevailing  rates."  Hugh  S.  Haana  and  W.  Jett  Lauck: 
Wages  and  War,  p.  3.  This  view  is  concurred  in  by  Mr,  Bing,  an  em- 
ployer of  labor,  of  lai^ce  business  experience,  who  served  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war.    Bing,  Im.  eil.,  p.  196. 

*  "The  Movement  of  Real  Wages,"  by  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Frances 
Lamberson:  The  Amerkatt  Economic  SeBitw,QepbenAxt,  1921,  pp.  ^i- 
436. 
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1  He  nKinsinQi  cxyvcm  oo  hoc  tnr'"^*  siico  w8r»Qnie  ifHiiunMiBs  ss 
mnnitions  i^ants.  Soooe  of  tbe  oocmwtionf  mUun  these  mdusliieB 
eojoyed  increanB  in  wages  mofe  tfaeii  wiflififitt  to  ooapcnsate  for  tibe 
increaae  in  the  cost  of  fiviof  .  On  the  othv  haad»  neither  are  the  rail- 
road irorioen  and  the  ooal  mmera  indnded,  and  their  wafes  notoriously 
higgled  bdmid  the  mcrease  in  pcioea.  Ftan  laboraa  also  lost  daring  Hie 
war  period.^ 

Stin,  in  recent  Studies  of  the  United  States  Bttreaa  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  in  the  compilatioas  of  the  National  Indostrial 
Conference  Board,  retail  prices  of  food  alone  have  been  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  living, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  reflect  the  dianges  in  other  items  of 
the  family  budget,  notably  rent.*  The  adequacy  of  other 
standards,  however,  has  likewise  been  questioned.'  Profes- 
sor Litman,  in  his  study  of  prices  during  the  war,  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions: 


As  to  any  definite  oondusioas  regarding  mcreased  cost  of  living  and 
the  effect  of  this  increase  upon  the  status  of  the  worldngman  and  his 
family,  one  may  subscribe  without  reservation  to  the  statements  of 

^  *'The  Movement  of  Real  Wages,*'  by  FSaul  H.  Douglas  and  Frances 
Lamberson:  The  American  Economic  Rofiew,  September,  192 1,  pp.  421- 
422. 

'According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
average  cost  of  housing  for  thirty-two  cities  showed  practically  no  change 
from  1913  to  the  end  of  191 7;  in  December,  1918,  it  increased  9.2  per 
cent  from  the  1913  average.  The  increase  in  rents  came  as  the  after- 
math of  the  war.   Monthly  Labor  Review,  July,  1921,  p.  1 12. 

*  "At  the  present  time,  index  numbers  of  the  cost  of  living,  like  all 
other  index  numbers,  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  development. 
They  cannot  yet  be  considered  instruments  of  precision  Hke  thermome- 
ters or  micrometer  calipers.  And  no  one  is  at  this  time  justified  in  sit- 
ting with  an  eye  peeled  on  the  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
measuring  its  movement  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  bdieving  that 
whatever  the  index  registers  is  above  question  or  criticism.  For  retail 
price  quotations  of  standardized  goods  and  services  are  not  easy  to 
collect,  and  when  one  index  number  is  compared  with  another,  small 
but  not  unimportant  discrepancies  frequently  appear.  .  .  .  They  are 
due  to  differences  in  the  manner  of  collecting  price  quotations,  in  the 
instructions  to  enumerators,  in  the  training  and  judgment  of  the 
enumerators,  and  in  the  kinds  of  goods  and  services  that  are  included  in 
the  survey  by  each  agency." — ^Leo  Wolman:  "The  Cost  of  Living  and 
Wage  Cuts,"  The  New  Rtpub^c^  July  27, 1921. 


the  tTmted  SUtn  CDDunlsBioner  of  Labor  Statiitks,  that  after  all  then 
years  of  mvestigatiDn  and  statistical  toil  in  the  cost-of-li<nng  fidd,  we 
don't  know  clearly  the  diSennce  between  the  hi^ur  cost  of  liraig  and 
the  cost  of  higher  living.' 

Yet,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  available  data,  Fro> 
fessor  Litman  cautiously  concludes  that  "it  does  not  seem 
that  -vagea  rose  as  lapidly  as  the  prices  of  commodities.* 

This  view  is  concurred  in  by  those  who  speak  for  organized 
labor.  The  following  is  &om  Prof.  Lauck's  statement  be- 
fore the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  quoted  on  a 
previous  page: 

An  examination  of  the  experience  cf  every  indostry  BhowB,  practi- 
cally without  exoq>ticxi,  that  wage  increaaea  have  lagged  behind  price 
increases,  and  usually  very  far  behind.  .  .  .  lliey  (the  workers]  have 
merely  struggled  as  best  they  could  and  in  the  only  way  they  could  to 
keep  their  old  standards  d  Uving.  In  this  straggle  they  have  met  with 
only  very  partial  success.  For  the  great  body  of  wage  earners,  wages 
have  not  k^t  st^  with  prices.  As  a  result,  labor  as  a  class  is  now 
worse  oS  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Almost  withont  esceptioa  a 
day's  wage  buys  less  than  it  did  in  1913  to  1914.  la  other  words,  in 
the  distiibutioii  of  the  income  ot  the  country,  labor  is  Teceiving  a 
smaller  proportion  than  it  did  before  the  war,  while  capital— in  the  form 
of  pfo&ts,  interest,  and  rent— is  reodving  a  very  much  larger  pKK 
irortioo.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  statistical  material  leads  Pro- 
fessor Friday  to  the  opposite  cooclusitm,  via.,  "that  the  real 
wages  of  labor  have  risen,  and  are  higher  to-day  than  they 
weie  in  1914."  *  But  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  he 
qualifies  this  general  statement  as  follows: 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  c^  labor,  so  many  different  la'nds  of 
wage  payment,  and  so  many  different  rates  of  pay,  that  the  task  of 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  course  erf  wages  is  considered  by  experts 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  sdentific  undertakings 

*  Simon  litman:  Priees  and  Price  Control  in  Great  Britaim  mid  Ike 
tMted  States  Dwini  Ike  World  War,  p.  aoi . 

'  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

•  Loc.  cU.,  p.  3. 

•Friday:  Profits,  Waget,  a«d  Prices,  p.  107. 
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in  the  wbote  field  of  eoonomicB, . . .  Consequently  all  general  statemeata 
regarding  wages,  of  i^ucfa  many  are  always  appearing  in  print  and  on 
the  platform,  should  be  aocqjted  with  extreme  cantion,^ 

His  own  computation  of  the  increase  in  wage  rates  and 
employment  of  from  ten  to  twelve  million  workers  shows 
that  tiie  yearly  earnings  per  employee  increased  from  1913 
to  1917  slightly  over  30  per  cent,'  whereas  it  appears  from 
other  sources  tiiat  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period 
increased  42  per  cent.' 

The  most  conclusive  corroboration  of  the  decline  in  real 
wages  is  furnished  by  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  New  York  City,  which  show  a  decided  in- 
crease of  the  proportion  of  malnourished  school  children  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  The  figures  are  presented  in  Table  136. 

TABLE  136. 

FKOPOETION  OP  liALNOUSISHBD  SCHOOL  CHILDRBN  IN  THB  BOEOUGH  OF 

MANHATTAN,  NBW  YORK  cmr.^ 

Year  Pte*  cent 

I914 5 

I915 6 

1916 la 

X917 31 

This  condition  was  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City  only. 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
National  Council  of  Bducation,  February  38, 1918,  estimated 
^'that  between  15  and  2$  per  cent  of  our  school  children  are 
undernourished."  * 

Was  this  lagging  of  wages  behind  the  advancing  cost  of 
living  due  to  the  f^ure  of  the  wage  workers  to  ''insist**  upon 
a  higher  rate  of  wages — ^to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  eco- 

^  Friday:  Profits,  Wages,  and  Prices,  pp.  Iio-iii. 

*  Ildd,,  p.  122. 

*  MofUJUy  Labor  BuUeUn,  February,  1921,  p.  61. 

«  "What  Is  MalnutritiQa?"  by  Lydia  Roberts.  CIMrm's  Bureau, 
Publication  No.  sg,  p.  7. 

*  /dftf.,  pp.  7, 19. 
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nomic  eicperts  of  the  Lnmigration  Commission?  The  statis- 
tics of  strikes  during  the  world  war  prove  that  labor  did 
not  submissively  acquiesce  in  the  tenns  oSesed  to  it  by 
employers. 

In  the  period  imm  1881  to  1905  there  occurred  on  an  aver- 
age 1.533  strikes  a  year.  During  the  three  years  1916-1918 
the  number  of  strikes  averaged  more  than  twice  as  many, 
vi>.,  3.697.  The  annual  average  number  of  strikers  during 
the  decade,  preceding  the  predominance  of  the  "new  immi- 
gration" was  367,000,  and  in  the  first  decade  of  its  ascend- 
ancy 344,000.'  During  the  years  1916-1918,  the  annual 
average  number  of  strikers  rose  to  1,310,000,*  i.e.,  391  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  1886-1895,  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  trade,  and  transportation,  increased  from  the  X. 
to  the  XIII.  Census  (1880-1910)  only  aoS  per  cent.*  Nor 
were  those  strikes  imoi^:anized  outbursts  of  inarticulate  dis- 
content. The  percentage  of  strikes  in  which  the  woricers 
were  members  of  unions  rose  from  83  in  1915  to  90  in  1917, 
and  remained  at  83  in  1918.' 

Moreover,  strikes  were  not  the  tmly  means  by  which  labor 
was  able  to  assert  its  claims : 


During  the  war  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  was  of  necessity, 
albeit  in  many  cases  rather  grudgingly,  recognized  by  all  employers 
engaged  on  direct  government  work  or  in  the  production  of  essentials. 
The  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
CorpOTation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
the  Fuel  AdministraticMi,  and  many  other  govemmeat  agencies.  Bought 
to  secure  greater  and  more  continuous  productim  by  tncanB  of  collective 
agreements  covering  wages  * 


'  See  Table  104,  on  p.  345. 

■Alexander  M.  Bing:  War-time  Strikes,  jip.  390-093. 

*  XIII.  Census  Reports,  vol.  iv,  p.  41. 

*  Bing,  loc.  cit.,  p.  197. 

*  Royal  Meelnr,  Commissiouer  d  Labor  Statistics:  "Employeea 
Representation  in  Management  of  Industry,"  MonMy  Labor  Stiiap, 
February,  i9ao,  p.  a. 
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Ndther  could  the  presence  of  the  "tm-Axnericanized''  for- 
eign worker  serve  as  an  explanation  for  the  decline  of  real 
ws^es.  It  has  been  brought  out,  on  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics,  that  whereas  the 
real  wages  of  common  kborers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry — 
of  whom  64  per  cent  are  foreign  bom — ^have  gone  up,  those  of 
locomotive  firemen — of  whom  84  per  cent  are  native-bom 
Americans — ^have  declined  to  a  point  31  per  cent  bdow  "the 
mintmum  budget  under  American  standards."  ^ 

Among  the  potent  factors  in  the  decline  of  real  wages 
must  be  noted  the  movement  of  labor  from  agriculture  to 
urban  industries  in  response  to  the  attraction  of  higher 
wages.  In  consequence,  agricultural  production  during  the 
war  barely  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,'  while 
the  demand  for  bieadstu£b  was  increased  by  exports  abroad, 
as  indicated  in  Table  137.    The  great  interests  whidi  control 


TABLE  137. 

WBBAT  PRODUCED,  BXPOKTBD,  AND  RETAINED  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  FISCAL 

YEARS  I9II-I918.S 


^iiii^nf  of  buflhids 


Y«tfs  ended  Jane  30 


X911-1914 


1915-X9X8 


ord 


m 


Produced  * 

Exported,  domestic  * 

Dcmestic,  retained  for  constunptiQn . . . 


2,750 

435 

2,315 


3,190 

915 

2,275 


+  16 
+110 

—    2 


Per  cent  exported. 


16 


29 


1  The  pcxxlttctioQ  is  of  the  calendar  ]rear 
t  Including  wheat  floor  reduced  to  wheats 


the  fiecal  year. 


the  agricultural  produce  market  were  thereby  enabled  to 
raise  the  prices  of  food.    What  the  wage  earner  gained  in 

^  Editorial  in  The  New  Republic,  February  35,  1930,  p.  373. — XI JL 
Census  Reports,  vol.  iv.  Table  VI:  Laborers  in  blast  fuitiaoes  and  steel 
rolling  mills,  iron  foundries,  and  other  iron  and  sted  factories;  loco- 
motive firemen  (computed). 

'  See  Diagram  XXIX. 

s  StaUstieal  Ahstraa  of  the  United  States,  1918,  p.  559.  For  sUtistics 
of  exports  of  other  breadstuffs,  see  Appendix,  Table  I^QCXIII. 


money  w^es,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  tn  the  higher  prices 
of  necessities  d  life.  This  fact  is  established  by  Prc^.  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell's  study  d  prices  during  the  war,  from  which 
Table  138  is  compiled. 
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TABLB  138. 

3FTHX 

TKABLT  PKODUCnOM  AND 
PKODUCTS,    1913-1918.' 

PRICKS 

Y>M 

Plodnctiaa 

PriOMj 

I9I3 

1914 

106 

95 

I9I5 

9« 

I9I6 

100 

III 

I9I7 

107 

173 

I9I8 

106 

191 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  What  were  the  sub- 
stitutes for  immigrant  labor  during  the  war  years?  The 
movement  of  workers  from  {^culture  to  urban  industries 
has  already  been  referred  to.  It  struck  the  public  eye  in 
the  naigration  of  Negroes  from  the  agricultural  South  to  the 
industrial  East  and  Middle  West.  The  volume  of  that 
migration  is  oflSdally  estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000. 
"Shortage  of  labor  in  Northern  industries"  is  given  as  "the 
direct  cause  of  the  increased  Negro  migration  during  the  war 
period."  "The  agricultural  regions  of  the  Southern  states 
b^an  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  N^ro  worker."  ' 

•  "History  of  Prices  During  the  War,"  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell:  W.  I. 
B.  Prict  BtdUtin  No.  1,  p,  45. — "In  v^ctable  husbandry  the  harvest 
depends  putlj  upon  the  acreage  sown,  which  the  farmxa  can  control, 
but  quite  as  much  upon  the  weather.  Thus  the  annual  supply  of  veg- 
etable products  increased  in  the  dull  year  1914  and  increased  largely 
again  in  1915.  Nineteen  sixteen  was  a  bad  year,  and  all  the  efiorts  to 
encourage  agriculture  in  1917  and  1918  did  not  bring  the  harvests  close 
to  the  1915  record."     {Ibid.,  p.  46.) 

■"The  N^roat  Work  During  the  WorldWar":  Department  oj  Labor 
DitdsioH  qf  Nepo  BconomUs,  George  E.  Haynes,  Director.  Second 
Study  on  Negro  Labor,  p.  10.  See  also:  Emmett  J.  Scott:  JVejro  iti- 
potion  Dvrini  Ike  War,  pp.  3,  14. — According  to  a  preliminary  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  N^ro  population  of 
Kentucky,  Teooessee,  Alabama,  Mtssissip^n,  and  Louisiana  decreased 
from  1910  to  1930  by  143,598.  On  the  other  hand,  tA  the  total  numerical 
'a  the  Negro  pt^nUation  of  the  United  States  during  that  d^ 


nttmber  of  cMdren  reodving  canployment  certificdtes  was  in  1918  over 
four  times  as  great  as  in  igi6.  In  Fhiloddphia  an  increase  ot  83  per 
cent  in  1917  was  followed  by  a  still  furtfaa-  mcrease  of  15  per  cent  in 
1918.  It  should  be  k^  in  mind  that  the  figures  hete  given  rdate  only 
to  children  l^ally  certificated,  and  give  no  indicati<»  of  the  numbers 
gfXDg  to  work  without  complying  with  the  law.  Reports  &t>m  labor 
commissioners  and  factory  inspectors  indicated  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced during  the  war  yean  in  adequately  administering  child-labor 
laws.  Parents  and  diildrwi,  tempted  by  the  hi^  wages  tiered  the 
chQdren  al  a  time  wlien  ffie  exceiswe  cost  of  lmn£  pmenltd  a  terioiu 
problem,  would  comuve  at  evanons  of  the  law  in  order  to  have  the  chil- 
dieo  work  in  factories  and  munitions  plants.  In  Philaddphia  violations 
ol  the  child-labor  law  were  four  times  as  great  in  1917  as  in  1916.  In 
inspections  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  dxty-three  shipyards 
where  sted  ships  were  bong  built,  approximately  6a  per  cent  of  the 
children  found  at  work  who  claimed  to  be  axteen  and  were  without 
certificates  were  actually  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
reply  of  the  Asastant  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  VHs- 
ooosin  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  in  igiSby  the  Children's  Bureau  in  regard 
to  this  subject  pointed  out  the  fact  that  "The  general  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law  has  been  to  increase  th« 
difficulty  oi  enforcing  the  law.  The  scarcity  of  adult  labor  has  made 
the  empli^er  more  ready  to  take  minors  into  his  employ.  Many  em- 
ployers now  employ  diildroi  who  have  never  done  so  before  to  any 


What  is  the  lesson  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
gained  in  the  late  war?  Amidst  the  present  indi^trial  cris^ 
one  must  not  lose  s^ht  of  the  fact  that  this  is  but  one  of  the 
cyclical  distuihances  of  the  capitalistic  system  which  will  be 
followed  by  resumption  of  "business  as  usual."  There  will 
be  profits  which  will  seek  investment  in  new  fields.  Prior  to 
the  war  most  of  that  surplus  was  applied  to  the  expansion  of 
American  industry,  which  created  a  demand  for  immigrant 
labor.  If  restriction  of  immigration  is  to  become  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  United  States,  our  recent  war  experience 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  resulting  scarcity 
of  labor  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  wage  worker. 

>  "Trend  of  Child  Labor  m  the  United  States,  1913-1930,"  by  Nettie 
McGill.    iianMy  Labor  Review,  April,  1931,  pp.  6-10. 
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It  seems  likdy  that  the  restriction  of  immigration  of  labor 
from  Europe  will  lead  to  emigration  of  American  capital  to 
Europe. 

That  this  is  not  mere  speculation,  appears  from  an  official 
report  of  the  Commercial  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy 
in  Berlin,  who  states  that  arrangements  have  been  in  progress 
between  American  capitalists  and  German  corporations,  look- 
ing toward  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  German 
industry.  The  electrical  and  textile  industries  and  shipping 
are  mentioned.^ 

The  decline  of  real  wages  during  the  late  war  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  story  of  the  Civil  War;  the  cause  of  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter.^  The  bargaining  power 
of  the  wage  earner  does  not  extend  to  the  market  in  which 
he  appears  as  a  consumer.  Advances  in  wages  come  as  a 
result  of  the  slow  process  of  collective  bargaining,  involving 
the  use  of  the  cumbersome  noiachinery  of  arbitration,  with 
occasional  resort  to  industrial  warfare,  whereas  the  prices  of 
commodities  consumed  by  the  wage  earner  are  controlled  by 
monopolistic  combinations,  which  promptly  add  every  ad- 

'  General  Report  an  the  Industrial  and  Economic  SihtaHon  in  Germany 
in  December,  iq20,  p.  6.  Presented  to  Parliaxnent  by  Command  of  His 
Majesty.  London,  1921. — ^In  a  press  dispatch  cabled  from  Paris  under 
date  of  September  11,  1921,  it  was  reported  tfaat  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  representatives  of  a  big  American  syndicate  and  the 
Archduke  Ftederidc  of  Austria  and  his  family,  by  which  the  syndicate 
took  over  the  whole  of  the  Archduke's  estates  in  the  dismembered 
Austrian  Empire.  These  estates  include  the  rich  steel  works  and  mines 
at  Teschen,  vast  forest  lands  stretching  across  many  miles  of  several 
new  Central  European  republics,  farms,  factories,  etc.  The  value  of 
the  property  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  In  the  syn- 
dicate which  is  taking  the  control  of  this  property  are  mentioned  names 
prominent  in  American  financial  circles.  The  n^;otiations  began  in 
the  simimer  of  1919.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  October,  1919, 
whereby  the  Archduke  was  to  transfer  his  various  properties  and  in- 
terests to  a  corporation  which  was  then  organized  in  Switzerland.  The 
deal  involves  litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  new  republics,  and  ex- 
premier  Viviani  of  France  is  reported  to  have  been  retained  as  counsel 
to  represent  the  claims  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  before  the  League  of 
Nations. 

•  See  p.  306. 


vanoe  in  v^es  to  the  market  price  of  the  finished  product.* 
Thus  the  raise  of  wages  of  one  group  of  workers  is  in  e£tect 
charged  up  to  the  working  class  as  a  whole 

The  leak  is  in  the  control  of  prices.  The  government,  dur- 
ing the  war,  assumed  the  authority  to  r^ulate  prices,  but  it 
delegated  this  authority  to  representatives  of  the  interests 
which  were  to  be  r^;ulated.'  The  profiteerii^  which  resulted 
£rom  the  methods  of  price  control  adopted  by  the  various 
war  agencies,  was  exposed  in  a  report  submitted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Senate  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  The  profits  assured  to  the  big  interests  were  "enor- 
mous ...  far  beyond  anything  that  was  necessary  to  keep 
men  in  industry  and  to  stimulate  their  initiative  and  enter- 
prise." *  What  is  wanted  in  order  to  secure  to  the  worker  a 
real  advance  in  wages,  is  r^ulaUon  of  profits  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumers,  of  whom  the  wage  earners  constitute  the 
most  numerous  ^gle  group. 

Restriction  of  the  supply  ctf  labor  does  not  touch  the  inob- 
lem  of  price  control.  Immigration  laws  can  prevent  the 
American  capitalist  from  employing  foreign  labor  in  the 
United  States.  But  with  the  present  rates  of  exchai^  he 
may  find  it  as  profitable  to  employ  the  same  labor  in  Europe 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  world  market.  The  re- 
duction of  the  supply  of  labor  will  be  met  by  a  reduction  of 
the  demand  for  labor.  Restriction  of  tmm^^tion  will  merely 
speed  the  advance  of  financial  imperialism. 

>  "Wage  eanen,  as  soon  as  they  could  make  their  ecooooiic  demands 
fdt,  thereupon  received  wage  mcreaGes  so  that  th^  might  in  a  measure 
cop«  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  meant  increased  labor 
casta  to  the  producers  and  middlemen,  and  they  instantly  advanced 
prices  again.  Almost  without  eiiception,  these  price  advances  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  labor  costs.  This  necessitated  further 
wage  increases  to  labor,  and  we  find  the  vidous  drde  established,  with 
the  pn>fit«en  invariably  in  command  of  the  situation." — "Profiteers," 
by  W.  Jett  Laucle:   Tht  Socialiit  Reoiew,  July,  1930,  p.  53. 

*  "Most  of  the  important  positions  in  the  Pood  Administration  were 
entrusted  to  successful  organisers  and  administrators  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprises. " — Litman:  loc.  cit.,  p.  3II. 

*  Friday:  he.  cit.,  p.  155. 
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IN  ANSWER  TO  CRITICS* 

THE  first  edition  of  this  book  vas  attacked  by  two  authors 
of  books  on  immigration.  This  record  of  the  critics  calls 
for  an  examination  of  their  objections. 

Prof.  Pairchild  goes  at  it  with  the  habits  acquired  in  mark- 
ing examination  papers.  It  could  not  escape  bis  trained  eye 
that  the  name  of  Prof.  Willcox  was  misspelled  (with  one  "l" 
instead  ctf  two).  The  error  is  repentantly  admitted,  and  has 
been  corr^icted  in  the  present  edition.  He  is  less  fortunate, 
however,  in  other  attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  Thus  he  finds 
fault  with  the  reniaik  in  the  footnote  on  p.  60  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  '"the  employ- 
ment of  the  wife,  or  kee^nng  boarders  or  lodgers,  is  less  fre- 
quent among  the  native-born  of  foreign  father'  ...  is  de- 
rived fnsn  the  reports  in  just  four  families,  whose  heads 
are  native-bc»n  of  foreign  father."  He  has  taken  the  pains 
to  look  up  the  reference,  and  announces  to  have  found  that 
there  were  36  such  families  instead  of  4.  Examination  of 
Tatde  44,  on  p.  310  of  the  volume  quoted  shows,  however, 
in  the  column  headed  "number  of  wives  having  employment 
or  keqnng  boarders  or  lodgers,"  exactly  4  such  wives.  As 
there  is,  presumably,  one  wife  to  each  family,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  four  families.  The  critic  has  evidently  been  misled 
by  the  figure  36,  which  is  shown  in  another  column  headed 
"number  of  selected  families,"  fcff  the  "total  native-bom  of 
selected  families." 

This  desire  to  pidc  fiaws  reaches  a  dimax  on  p.  763  of 
Prof.  Fairchild's  review.  In  Table  8  the  author  has  copied 
boax  the  Reports  of  iks  ImmigratioH  Commission,  the  sta- 

>  Heorjr  Pntt  Furcbild,  in  The  National  Municipal  Stvieat,  voL  ii, 
<  1 913}.— Robert  P.  Fowsteri  in  Tht  QuarlMy  Journal  qf  Eeonomia, 
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tistics  of  the  movement  of  third-class  passengers  between 
the  United  States  and  European  ports  during  the  calendar 
years  1899-1909.  The  ntmiber  of  west-bound  passengers  is 
reported  to  have  fallen  from  i,378»ooo  in  1907,  to  420,000  in 
1908,  which  shows  a  decline  of  gs8^ooo\  the  net  imznigration, 
i.e.,  the  excess  of  east-bound  over  west-bound  passengers  far 
the  year  1908,  is  237,000.  These  figures  are  comxnented 
upon  by  the  author  as  follows: 

During  the  industrial  crisis  of  1908,  immigratiQn  dropped  at  once 
nearly  a  million,  compared  with  the  high-water  mark  of  the  previous 
year. . , .  The  result  was  a  net  loss  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  through 
emigration  (p.  92). 

Prof.  Pairchild  has  not  troubled  himself  to  look  at  Table  8, 
instead  of  which  he  has  made  a  computation  of  his  own  from 
some  other  source — ^he  does  not  take  the  reader  into  his 
secret — and  has  obtained  the  figures  859,642  and  41,198,  re- 
spectively, instead  of  those  commented  upon  by  the  author. 
On  this  ground  the  author  is  charged  with  ''intent  to  mis- 
lead." The  American  academic  world  prides  itself  upon  its 
"catholicity":  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  etc. 
But,  when  met  by  heterodox  opinion,  the  priest  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Wisdom  loses  his  scholarly  poise  and  falls  into  the  ways 
of  the  vulgiis  profanum. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the  criticisms,  it  must  be  noted 
that  both  reviewers  reject  the  statistical  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  immigration.  Prof.  Pairchild  exhorts 
against  "the  besetting  sin  of  the  professional  statistician,  the 
assumption  that  nothing  is  true  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
statistics"  (p.  763).  He  is  seconded  by  Dr.  Poerster,  who 
believes  that  "we  must  go  heavily  armed  with  hypotheses, 
.  .  .  For  to-day  [he  saysj  guarded  deductive  reasoning  is  in- 
dispensable, and  often  by  appropriate  tests  is  found  valid" 
(pp.  670,  671). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Commission  was  appointed 
by  Congress  to  investigate  the  immigration  question,  and 
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that  after  nearly  three  years  of  study  the  Commission  thought 
out  a  report  recommending  restriction  of  immigration,  in 
support  of  whidi  it  presented  many  vtdumes  of  statistical 
material.  This  evidence  is  ruled  out  by  the  learned  econo- 
mists, who  prefer  to  go  back  to  deductive  reasoning  and 
h3'pothe8es.  Is  it  because  they  realize  that  the  truth  of  the 
conclusions  d  the  Commission  "cannot  be  proved  by  sta- 
tistics"? Still,  since  other  university  professors  who  directed 
its  investigations  tried  to  inove  the  case  for  restriction  of 
immigration  by  statistical  evidence,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  n^iative  aide  to  show  that  their  statistics  had  failed  to 
establish  the  truth  of  their  contentions. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  whether  deductive  reasoning 
would  do  better  than  the  inductive  method.  The  prerequisite 
for  the  application  of  the  deductive  method  is  the  «dstence 
(^  axioms  and  postulates  based  upon  common  observation 
of  facts.  In  pure  mathematics  these  foots  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, and  are  within  the  daily  experience  of  every  person. 
Economic  science,  on  the  contrary,  deals  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  complex  phenomena  which  are  not  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  everybody.  The  so-called  deductive  Political  Econ- 
omy is  in  reality  also  based  upon  observed  facts,  but  the 
field  of  observation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  envinnunent  of 
the  scholar.  A  pertinent  illustration  is  the  theory  of  w^es 
to  which  both  reviewers  swear  allegiance,  nt.,  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  at  periods  d  shortage  of  labor  "must  of 
necessity  have  r^sed  the  wages  of  laborers  already  in  the 
country,  if  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  had  been  cut  o£E."  * 
The  experience  of  labor  in  the  late  war,  as  well  as  in  the  Civil 
War,  has  discredited  this  theory.  Mere  facts,  however,  have 
no  place  in  the  speculative  theory  of  the  reviewers. 

What  importance  can  it  haTS— sayB  Dr.  Foersta^-to  aak  whether 
wages  in  an  inumgrant  occupstdon  are  hifher  or  lower  now  than  they 
once  wexe?  legislators  miut  ask,  how  does  unrestricted  immigratioii 
a&ect  wages  (p.  658). 

I  Fairchild,  Ice.  at.,  p.  76a — Se«  also  Poerster,  loc.  eit.,  p.  668. 
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Obviously  he  thinks  that  that  question  can  be  answered 
by  intuition,  without  a  oompaiative  study  of  the  actual 
lalfes  of  wages.  Eoonomists  have  not  agreed,  however,  upon 
the  premises  from  which  the  legislators  could  readily  deduce 
an  answer  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Poerster.  Prof.  Ooimnoos, 
who  made  a  study  of  immigration  for  President  McKmley's 
Industrial  Comzxussion,  reached  the  conclusion  that  mmu- 
grants  come  in  response  to  demand  for  labor,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  industrial  expansion,  and  that  when  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  is  strong,  *'there  is  no  overerowding  of 
the  labor  market"  and  "the  new  labor  as  wdl  as  the  existing 
labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages"  (see  pp.  1x4,  303). 
In  order  to  answer  Dr.  Poerster's  hypothetical  quesdoa,  the 
le;islators  must  therefore  first  ascertain  the  following  facts: 

(i)  Is  American  industry  expanding  fast  enough  to  create 
a  demand  for  immigrant  labor  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  there 
an  overcrowding  of  the  labor  naarket? 

(a)  Has  immigrant  labor,  as  well  as  native  labor,  actually 
secured  advances  in  wages,  or  has  immigration  retarded  the 
advance  of  wages? 

Answers  to  these  questions  imply  that  very  "historical 
comparison"  which  is  spumed  by  Dr.  Poerster  (p.  657). 
He  claims  that  the  Immigration  Commission  attempted  to 
study  the  movement  of  wages  in  connection  with  immigra- 
tion, and  indulges  in  the  following  speculation: 

If  wages  declined  as  mmiigrants  entered  a  fidd  and  tmdertnd  the 
workers,  that  would  presumably  prove  that  inuxugratioQ  lowers  wages" 
(p.  658). 

This  hypothesis  merely  proves  that  Dr.  Poerster  speaks 
of  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  Conmussion  without  hav- 
ing familiarized  himself  with  them.  The  Commission  never 
attempted  a  historical  study  of  wages,  nor  has  it  proved 
Dr.  Poerster's  hypothesis.  The  burden  of  proof  is  obviously 
on  the  restrictionist,  who  contends  that  contemporary  immi- 
gration is  responsible  for  low  wages.  The  author's  task  has 
been  purely  n^iative,  to  show  the  lack  of  evidence  to  support 


the  contentioiis  of  the  restrictionists.  How  was  he  to  go 
about  it?  We  are  taught  by  Dr.  Foerster  that  "wherever 
wages  change  we  must  note  vrhat  else  characteristically 
changes"  (p.  670).  In  conformity  with  Has  rule,  the  author 
compared  the  wages  of  immigrant  and  native  railway  men 
for  a  number  of  years.  Census  statistics  of  w^es  in  manu- 
fectores  were  compared  by  states  in  parallel  columns  with 
percentages  of  fore^-bom.  If  w^ies  declined  as  immi- 
grants entered  a  field,  states  with  a  large  percentage  ot 
immigrants  would  show  lower  average  earnings  than  those 
with  a  smaller  percentage  of  immigrants.  Likewise,  the 
movement  of  wages  ot  railway  employees  for  a  period  (rf 
years  would  show  a  greater  advance  in  those  occupations  in 
whic^  native  Americans  predominate  than  in  those  in 
which  immigrants  are  employed,  lliis  is,  however,  not  the 
case. 

Both  reviewers  find  fault  with  the  author  for  making  com- 
paiiaons  of  money  wages  "without  reference  to  the  relative 
cost  of  living."  That  the  author  is  fully  aware  of  this  factor 
the  reader  can  see  from  the  followii^  sentence,  appearing  on 
p.  394:  "A  rise  or  a  fall  in  money  wages  is  no  indication  of 
an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  resources  of  the  wage-earners, 
unless  coupled  with  comparative  statistics  d  the  cost  <^ 
living."  But  when  the  movement  of  wages  is  compared  by 
occupations  for  a  number  of  years,  the  change  in  the  cost  ci 
living  affects  all  workers  alike  and  may,  therefore,  be  elim- 
inated. The  defects  of  our  statistics  of  the  cost  of  living  do 
not  permit  of  a  thoroughgoing  comparison  of  real  wages 
over  different  sections  of  the  country.  But,  relying  upon 
Dr.  Hearing's  conclusion  in  hi^  Wages  in  the  United  States, 
"  that  average  wages  are  rather  constant  forV  given  industry 
from  state  to  state,"  we  may  properly  infer  that  the  cost  of 
living  must  likewise  vary  but  little  from  state  to  state. 
From  such  data  as  are  available,  it  does  not  appear  that 
immigration  has  bad  a  depresdng  effect  upon  real  wages. 
In  the  woolen  mills,  "since  the  immigrants  from  aouthera 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Ttirkey  have  b^un  to  enter 
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the  unskilled  occupations  in  large  numbers,  the  peroenta^e 
of  increase  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  operatives  has  beoi 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  rates  of  skilled 
workers,  who  are  practically  all  of  the  English-speaking 
races"  (p.  390).  Mr.  Pitch,  in  his  study  of  the  steel  woricers 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  inoxnigrants  have  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living,  whereas  the  wages  of  the  skilled  native  workers 
have  beeki  reduced  (see  pp.  404-409).  Comparisons  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  at  different  periods  be- 
ginning with  1800  show  a  decided  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  going  parallel  with  immigration  (see  pp. 
395-297).  This  was,  cl  course,  due  to  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  workers  had  a  share.  Prof. 
Fairchild  thinks  that,  with  the  wonderful  devdopment  of 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  share  of  the  workers 
should  have  been  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influx  of 
immigrants.    But  this  is  begging  the  question. 

He  cites  the  example  of  Geimany,  where  the  expansion  dt 
industry  improved  the  condition  of  labor,  and  asks  why  it 
has  not  had  the  same  effect  in  the  United  States,  the  infer- 
ence being  that  in  the  United  States  the  advancement  of 
labor  was  retarded  by  immigration.  He  overlooks,  however, 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  German  industrial  expansion  was 
also  a  period  of  immigration  of  Polish  and  Italian  woricers 
to  Germany.  Thus  improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor 
came  along  with  immigration. 

But,  cleverly  interjects  Dr.  Foerster,  if  statistics  "really 
prove  that  heavy  immigration  does  not  hurt  the  terms  of 
employment  of  labor,  then  they  also  p^ove  that  sudi  immi- 
gration betters  the  terms  of  employment"  (p.  662).  He 
assumes  that  because  a  certain  proposition  is  true,  the  con- 
verse proposition,  too,  must  be  true.  Perhaps,  however, 
one  must  not  expect  from  an  economic  sdiolar  a  familiarity 
with  Budid's  rules  of  deductive  reasoning. 

Pram  an  economic  point  of  view  immigratiofn  is  merely  a 
movement  of  labor  to  the  market  whece  there  is  a  demand 


for  it,  precisely  as  the  movement  from  the  country  to  the 
dty.  Immigration  to  the  United  States  supplied  the  un- 
sldlled  labor  which  was  wanted  by  the  rapidly  expanding 
American  industries.  The  expansion  of  industry  created  a 
livdy  demand  for  skilled  workers,  as  well  as  many  positions 
of  a  supervisory  character — these  positions  were  filled  by 
native  workers  and  older  immigrants.  To  this  extent  im- 
migration indirectly  did  better  their  terqis  d  emi^yment. 
This  tendency  has  been  recognized  by  the  experts  of  the 
Imm^ration  Comnussion  (see  p.  163). 

On  the  other  hand,  reduction  of  the  supply  of  labor,  in- 
stead of  raising  wages,  may  react  upon  the  demand  for  labor. 
A  demonstration  was  furnished  by  the  "non-essential"  in- 
dustries during  the  late  war.  The  supply  of  foreign  labor 
was  cut  off,  shortage  of  labor  necessitated  the  suspension  of 
building  activities,  with  the  result  that  whereas  from  1897 
to  1917  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  the  building 
trades  had  grown  faster  than  the  average  for  ten  leading 
industries,  in  igiS  they  fell  behind  the  average.*  The  after- 
effect c£  the  suspension  of  building  operations  has  been  the 
present  houang  crisis,  which  has  raised  the  cost  of  shelter 
58  per  cent  since  the  armistice.'  This  is  tantamount  to  a 
reduction  of  the  real  wages  of  the  working  class,  as  a  whole, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  class. 

Deductive  reasoning  proves  as  fallacious  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  unemplojrment.  Prof.  Pairchild  niles  out  all 
the  evidence  disproving  the  hypothesis  that  immigration  is 
responsible  for  unemployment.  It  is  wrong  to  assume,  he 
thinks,  that  the  effects  of  immigration  upon  the  latxtf*  market 
must  manifest  themselves  immediatdy;  they  may  be  cumu- 
lative, and  will  tdl  a  few  years  later,  during  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial depression.  Indeed,  inasmuch  as  over  five  million 
immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  within  the 

'  Douglas  and  Lunberaon,  loc.  eit.,  Table  IV. 

*  Changn  in  Cosf  of  Ltoini  and  Pricet.  Bureau  ut  Applied  Economics. 
Bulletin  No.  6,  Addendum,  September  35,  1930.  (Estimate  of  the 
National  Indnstrial  Conference  Board.) 
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past  tea  years,  axid  there  are  to-day  over  five  rwnmnn  tm- 
emplqyed  ia  this  country,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  had 
those  five  million  aliens  been  kiept  out,  there  would  be  a  job 
for  everybody  in  this  country  to-day?    Tet  on  the  other 
hand,  Australia,  with  a  total  population  of  five  nuffioas  to  a 
continent  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and  wxthoat  xmmi- 
gration,  has  also  known  unemployment  cm  a  scale  as  laxge 
in  proportion  as  the  state  of  New  York.    Prof.  Faiichild 
dwmisses  this  argument  "without  opinion,"  to  use  a  legal 
phrase.    The  fallacy  of  his  interpretation  of  <ydtcal  unem- 
ployment lies  in  the  ready  assumption  that  unemployment 
is  the  result  of  an  excessive  supply  of  labor,  whereas,  to 
quote  Mr.  Beveridge,  "it  depends  upon  the  natttre  of  the 
demand  for  labor,  not  upon  the  volume  of  the  whole  supply" 
(see  Chapter  VI).    The  advocates  of  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion overlook  the  fact  that  parallel  with  the  iimnigration  of 
labor  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war  there  was  goii^ 
on  an  immigration  of  European  capital  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  European  capital 
invested  in  permanent  securities  and  loans  in  the  United 
States  was  approximately  $6,500,000,000.^    This  was  equal 
to  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  American 
industries  (exclusive  of  agriculture).'  The  foi:eign4xnn  non- 
agricultural  population  constituted  about  the  same  percen- 
tage of  the  total  non-agricultural  population  of  the  United 
States.'    In  other  words,  European  capital  came  together 


1  George  Paish,  The  Trade  Balance  cf  the  Untied  States^  pp.  174, 175. 
(Senate  Document  579,  Sixty-first  Congress,  2d  Session.) 

'  The  wealth  invested  in  mines  and  quarries,  factory  land  and  im- 
provements, manufacturing  machinery,  products  of  mining  and  mann- 
f acturing  in  stock,  steam  railroads,  canals  and  shipping,  tel^graphs^ 
telephones,  street  railways,  central  electric  light  and  power  stations, 
private  waterworks,  and  other  business  property,  was  estimated  for 
1904  at  146,900,000,000. — Wealthy  DM,  and  Taxadon  (Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus), pp.  12,  17,  22,  27. 

'  The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  was  13.2  per  cent  in  1900  {Occupations  at  the  XII.  Census,  Table 
XXXVI.,  p.  cxiJL),  ix*t  approximately  the  same  as  amoog  the  popufak- 
ticmatla^ge. 
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with  Buropeanlabor  to  assist  in  the  development  of  American 
industry. 

The  bnmigiation  Commission  cont^ided  that  there  was, 
nevertheless,  an  oveisupply  of  unskilled  labor  due  to  immi- 
giatioQ.  The  guiding  idea  of  its  report  is  the  belief  that 
native  Americans  and  older  immigrant  workers  had  been 
displaced  by  recent  immigrants.  In  support  of  this  theory 
the  Commission  quoted  census  statistics  for  the  decade  1890- 
1900.  On  closer  examination,  however,  the  figures  of  the 
censuses  of  1890  and  1900  proved  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
the  Commission  intended  to  prove.  Yet  Prof.  Faircbild 
would  not  give  up  a  hypothesis  merely  for  want  of  facts  to 
supptHt  it.  The  decade  1890-1900,  he  objects,  is  incon- 
duave,  because  it  was  a  period  of  light  immigration,  but  if 
the  author  had  consulted  the  figures  of  the  XIII.  Census, 
i^iich  followed  a  decade  of  heavy  immigration,  they  would 
tell  another  story.  R^^ardless  (^  the  general  rule  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  not  on  the  n^:ative,  but  on  the  affirmative 
— in  the  present  case,  upon  that  side  whidi  affirms  the  theory 
d  "racial  d^lacement" — it  is  characteristic  of  Prof.  Fair- 
child's  easy  methods  of  reasoning  that  at  the  time  he  made 
this  guess  the  occupation  statistics  of  the  XIII.  Census  had 
not  3ret  been  published,  so  he  manifestly  did  not  know  what 
they  would  show. 

The  present  writer  was  not  satisfied,  however,  to  rest  his 
conclusions  on  the  period  relied  upon  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  but,  anticipating  such  hypothetical  objections 
as  those  oi  Prof.  Fdrcbild,  he  perused  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  census  of  1905,  which  showed  "no  ma- 
terial change  in  the  make-up  of  the  industrial  forces  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  jwesent  century"  (see  p.  176). 
The  years  1900-1905  were  mariced  by  heavy  immigration; 
the  total  for  the  five-year  period,  3,841,646,  exceeded  the 
total  for  flie  previous  decade;*  the  net  immigration  for  the 
five  calendar  years  1900-1904,  preceding  the  Massachusetts 
state  census,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  net  immigration  for  the 

*  Reports  ef  Ae  Immipaii«»  Commitnon,  voL  i,  pp.  36,  57, 
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next  five  years,  1905-1909,  preceding  the  XIII.  Census  erf 
the  United  States  (see  Table  8,  on  p.  90) ;  Massachusetts  is 
one  of  the  states  with  a  large  immigrant  population.  In 
the  absence  of  any  data  to  the  contrary,  the  results  of  the 
Massachusetts  census  could  properly  be  accepted  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  data  for  1S90-1900  still  held  good  in  1910. 

The  XIII.  Census  report  on  occupations  was  subsequently 
published  in  an  imcompleted  form,  with  a  new  classification 
which  rendered  its  figures  non-comparable  with  those  of  the 
preceding  censuses. 

Another  of  the  popular  myths  related  to  the  subject  of 
labor  supply  is  the  alleged  "stimulation"  c^  immigration. 
The  author  has  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  that  "owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  that  special  provision  is  made  for  its  enforcement,  there 
are  probably  at  the  present  time  relatively  few  actual  <xm- 
tract  laborers  admitted."  This  does  not  satisfy  Prof.  Pair- 
child.  He  insinuates  that  the  author  has  dehberately  omitted 
other  qualifying  statements  of  the  Commission.  He  quotes  a 
sentence  to  the  eEEect  that  "a  very  large  number  ,  .  .  come 
in  response  to  indirect  assurance  that  employment  awaits 
them"  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  have  found  on 
p.  94  of  this  book,  reproduced  in  almost  identical  langu^e 
from  another  page  of  the  same  volume).  He  further  quotes 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  "  it  is  certain  that  Euro- 
pean imnugrants,  and  particularly  those  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  are,  under  a  literal  construction  ot  the  law, 
lor  the  most  part  contract  laborers"  (p.  761).  He  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  glaring  contradiction  between  this  condnaoD 
and  the  other  that  "owingtotherigidity  of  thelaw"andits 
effective  enforcement  there  are  "few  actual  contract  laborecs 
admitted."  He  fails  to  perceive  the  distinction  between  a 
statement  of  facts  and  a  condusion,  and  is  apparently  an* 
fftmiliar  with  the  time-honored  rule  of  evidence  that  one 
may  accept  the  testimony  of  witnesses  oonoeming  facts, 
witiiout  accepting  their  conclusioas  from  those  facts. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  unemployment  is 


the  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  demand  for  labor.  Here 
again  deductive  reasoning  has  failed  our  learned  economists. 
Prof.  Pairchild  denies  "the  assumption  {sic!)  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  supplants  skilled  labor  to  a  mud)  greater 
extent  than  unskilled  tabor"  (p.  763).  He  is  seconded  by 
Dr.  Foerster,  who  has  picked  out  a  number  of  exceptions,  of 
which  only  one  need  be  mentioned  here:  "The  old  cobbler 
was  not  superior  to  the  worker  in  the  modem  shoe  industry" 
(p.  665).  He  should  hmah  up  on  his  Taussig,  where  be  will 
find  the  fcdlowing: 

The  cobbler  of  fanner  days  put  together  k  shoe  by  hiiiiself;  In  a 
modem  factory  the  shoe  goes  through  some  ^bty  different  processes. 
.  .  .  The  in&chhies  now  u£ed  .  .  .  have  extended  the  principle  of  the 
antom&tic  repetition  of  identical  movements  to  tasks  long  thought 
too  intricate  to  be  amenable  to  such  methods.  .  .  .  The  skillful  work- 
man and  the  adaptable  tool  retain  a  large  place  in  industry;  but  the 
range  of  their  work  tends  to  become  more  and  more  restricted.' 

This  proposition  has  become  a  truism.  The  author  has 
quoted  a  statement  of  Professors  Jenks  and  Lauck  whidi  in- 
cidentally refers  to  the  foct  that  "the  invention  d  mechan- 
ical methods  and  processes"  has  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  "tmskilled  industrial  workers  as  a  substitute  for  the 

» Principitf  of  Eamamici,  by  P.  W.  Taussig,  vol.  1,  pp.  35-36.— That 
the  theoty  originated  by  Prof.  Fairchild  and  Dr.  Foerster  had  been 
unknown  to  their  predecessors  in  the  field  of  economics,  appears  from 
the  following  references;  "The  effect  of  improvements  in  machinery," 
according  to  an  early  writer,  consists  "in  substituting  one  description 
of  human  labor  for  another—the  less  skilled  for  the  more  skilled." 
—Andrew  Ure;  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  p.  321  (Third  edition, 
London,  1861).  "A  factor  that  has  had  a  real  tendency  to  lower  the 
actual  average  earnings  of  the  wage-earner  in  many  of  the  industries  is 
the  displacement  of  the  skilled  operative  by  machinery,  which  permits 
the  substitution  of  a  comparatively  unskilled  maclune  hand.  This 
tendency  is  noticeable  in  many  Unes  of  industry." — Tvitlflk  Centus, 
Manuf azures,  vol.  i,  p.  133.  President  McKinley's  Industrial  Commis- 
uon,  discussing  the  eSects  of  immigration  upon  wages,  remarked  that 
"maidunery  ...  by  displacing  the  skilled  mechanic,  makes  room  for  the 
unskilled  immigrant." — Report  of  tkt  Industnal  Commission,  vd.  xv, 
p.  xxiii. 
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skilled  operatives  fonnerly  required"  (see  p.  390).  That  in 
some  cases  the  machine  has  substituted  a  new  kind  of  skill 
for  the  old  one,  may  be  conceded.  But  the  error  is  in  the 
deductive  reasoning  from  insufficient  facts,  which  are  gen- 
eralized out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  place  in  modem 
industry.  If  Dr.  Poerster  had  taken  note  of  the  statistics 
compiled  by  Mr.  Fitdi  in  his  study  of  the  steel  workers 
(reproduced  in  Table  121  of  this  book)  he  would  realize  that 
the  skilled  workers  constitute  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
force  of  a  modem  sted  plant,  whereas  more  than  three-fifths 
are  unskilled  laborers.  Owing  to  his  misconception  of  the 
effects  of  machinery  he  fails  to'^see  that  the  introduction  of 
new  labor-saving  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  immigration 
would  displace  the  skilled  labor  of  the  native  American 
workers  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  tinskilled 
laborers  (see  Chapter  XXIII). 

The  contempt  of  both  reviewers  for  facts  is  reflected  in 
their  judgments  on  every  economic  and  social  problem. 
Discrimination  between  recent  inmiigrants  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  and  older  inmiigrants  from  northern 
and  western  Europe,  runs  through  the  whole  r^xnrt  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  yet  Dr.  Foerster  wonders,  are 
there  really  "persons  who  ask  for  restriction  on  the  ground 
that  former  immigrants  were  'more  desirable'  than  the 
present  ones"?  (p.  658).  He  ridicules  the  idea  that  "a  re- 
duction in  the  day's  work,  all  other  things  being  equal,  pro- 
vides more  days  of  work  for  every  employee."  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  shortening  of  the  work  day  on  this  very  ground* 

Prof.  Fairchild,  speaking  of  child  labor,  says: 

The  only  reasonable  basis  of  comparison  is  the  total  number  of  cfail' 
dren  of  the  given  ages  in  each  nativity  group  in  the  country.  If  the 
author  had  made  this  comparison  ...  it  would  have  appeared  that 
nearly  three  Hmes  as  large  a  percentage  of  all  children  cfforeigin  porentSt 


^  See  Report  on  Unemployment,  by  John  Koren,  in  "Waste  in  I&- 
dustry,"  by  The  Committee  on  Elin^nation  of  Waste  in  Indostty  of 
the  Federated  £ngineering  Societies  (1921),  p.  296. 


«f  At  thtm  aga,  are  empUytd  «•  Ou  ifttifitd  9eempa$imu  «  cUUrm  0^ 
matJM  tcmitt  (p.  76a). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  did  make  such  a  compari- 
son in  Table  94,  on  p.  jao,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage 
of  children  d  f  ordgn  parents  employed  in  qianufactures  was 
found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  children  of  native 
parents,  and  not  "three  times  as  large,"  as  Prof.  Pairchild 


Dr.  Foerster  interprets  the  employment  d  children  in 
lai;ge  numbers  in  the  Southern  mills  as  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration.  The  Southern  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy children  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  cheap 
jmm^jaot  labor  of  the  North.  R^erence  to  Table  114 
shows,  however,  that  the  averse  yearly  earnings  of  adult 
males  in  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  were  at  the  cen- 
sus of  manufactures  of  1905  about  equal  to  the  earnings  of 
diildren  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  ($344  and 
(333,  respectively),  and  that  the  earnings  of  adult  males  in 
Pennsylvania  were  more  than  double  the  earnings  of  adult 
males  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
native  Southerner  underbidding  the  inunigrant.  Tbs  ab- 
sence c^  adequate  laws  against  diild  labor  in  the  South  is 
thus  obwnisly  due  to  the  demand  for  ItAor,  not  for  cheap 
labor — adult  male  labor  is  cheap  enou^  in  the  South.  In 
the  North,  too,  child  labor  was  employed  in  the  eaiiy  days  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry ;  later,  however,  with  the 
growth  (rf  immigration,  the  cotton  mills  secured  a  supply  of 
adult  labor  whidi  made  it  practicable  to  dispense  with 
child  labor  (see  Chapter  XIV)- 

In  reference  to  pauperism,  Dr.  Pairchild  bddly  asserts 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  "statistics  wbidi  would  not 
go  to  show  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  among  the  foreign- 
bom  was  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  in  &u 
population"  (p.  769).  It  does  not  matter  that  Tables  106- 
109  do  present  such  statistics,  drawn  from  official  sources, 
and  that  the  Immigration  Commission,  though  un&iendly  to 
immigration,  after  an  investigation  which  covered  the  activi- 
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ties  of  associated  diarities  in  ferty-thiee  cities,  came  to  the 
condusioii  that  "the  recent  immigiaatSp  even  in  cities  in 
times  of  idative  industrial  inactivity,  did  not  seek  HmrilaMr 
assfatanoe  in  any  oonsidcrable  numbecs''  (p.  354)- 

A  brief  chapter  has  been  devoted  by  the  author  to  the 
refutation  of  Gen.  Walker's  theory  that  tmnugiatioQ  has 
displaced  Tnillions  of  unborn  AmericaTW.  To  Prof  .  Fairdiikl's 
mind,  however,  the  reiteration  of  Gen.  Walker's  hypothesis 
by  other  prominent  writers  (none  of  whom  has  oootributed 
a  single  new  fact  in  support  of  it)  somdiow  vests  it  with 
added  authority.  Magisier  dmL  He  is  not  disturbed  by 
his  own  admission,  in  his  book  published  a  short  time  befiore, 
that  "the  propositian  ...  is  abeohitdy  incapable  of  mathe- 
matical proof."  ^ 

To  prove  that  the  worid-wide  "volitional  limitation  of  the 
family"  has  no  relation  to  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
figures  were  quoted,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  from 
Mr.  NevTsbohne's  The  Declining  Birik  RaU^  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  bom  to  an  average  family  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy to  have  declined  within  half  a  century  frcxn  7  to  3.^ 
The  decline  of  the  birth-rate  among  the  upper  classes  of  Eng- 
land led  Ptof.  Karl  Pearson  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  mentally  better  stock  in  the  nation  is  not  reproducing  itadf  at 
the  same  rate  as  of  old.  •  .  •  For  the  last  forty  years  the  intenectnal 
classes  of  the  nation,  enervated  by  wealth  or  by  love  of  pleasore,  or 
following  an  erroneous  standard  of  life,  have  oeased  to  give  in  due  pro- 
portion the  men  wanted  to  cany  on  the  ever-growing  work  of  the 
Empire.* 

Still,  if  facts  do  not  count  with  Prof.  Fairduld  against  a 
precdnceived  idea  backed  up  by  authorities,  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Willcox,  ranged  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the  question, 

^  Henry  Pratt  Pairchild:  ImmigroHen^  pp.  341-342. 

'  These  statistics  have  since  beoi  saperseded  by  a  nation»wide  invet* 
tigation,  the  results  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  present  edition. 

•  Quoted  in  the  first  edition,  p.  226,  from  Tke  D§dimme  Btrlfc  JRsJii^ 
by  Arthur  Newsholme,  pp.  42-43. 
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ought  to  have  appealed  to  him.  That  he  has  not  a  word  to 
say  about  Prof.  Willcox's  ai:gtiiQeat8,  although  he  has 
noticed  the  wrong  spelling  of  Prof.  Willcox's  name,  is  ground 
for  sugncion  that  he  did  not  read  the  chapter  on  Race 
Stddde,  and  based  his  peremptory  judgment  on  the  brief 
summary  on  p.  i8- 
Verify,  there  are  none  so  blind  as  thoee  who  would  not 
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Note  to  page  499. 

DffOKTATION  OP  MBXlCAN  00NTXACT-LABOIBK8. 

Under  the  depertmental  rq^ulatione,  Mencan  contract  kboniB  art 
admitted  on  the  expresB  condition  that  they  will  remain  ^t  wock  with 
the  employer  by  whom  they  were  imported.  If  a  contract  laborer  do- 
aerta  his  emplc^er  and  attempts  to  seek  work  elsewherei  ha  ia  to  be 
deported  from  the  United  States.  There  ib  a  possibility  that  a  contract 
laborer  who  has  deserted  his  employer  might  succesffiiUy  conceal  his 
identity  and  find  other  employment.  To  guard  against  such  an  emer- 
gency the  employer  is  required  to  withhold  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the 
contract  laborer,  pending  the  fulfillment  of  his  contract,  and  to  deposit 
the  same  with  a  postal  savings  bank  in  the  name  of  the  laborer.  In 
case  the  latter  deserts,  he  forfeits  the  amount  depodted  for  his  benefit. 
To  be  sure,  the  regulations  require  the  employer  to  pay  his  contract 
laborers  the  prevaiHng  rate  of  wages.^  But  this  is  merdy  nudum  jus^ 
which  could  not  be  enforced  in  practice.  Suppose  the  employer  pays  his 
imported  laborer  under  the  prevailing  rate,  what  remedy  has  the  latter 
to  enforce  his  daim?  He  dare  not  leave  his  job  and  seek  employment 
on  better  terms,  for  fear  of  dqx)rtation.  For  the  same  reason  he  dare 
not  strike  for  higher  wages.  He  must  accept  the  wages  stipulated  in 
his  contract  (made  in  Meadco)  although  they  may  be  bdow  the  pre- 
vailing rate  paid  for  the  same  work  in  the  same  lodHity.  "That  wages 
paid  and  conditions  provided"  for  the  imported  Mesicain  laboraiB  were 
"perhaps  in  many  cases  not  ideal,"  is  admitted  in  a  rqxirt  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Wilson.  It  is  learned  from 
the  same  report  that  10,691  imported  contract  laborers,  m^  21  per 
cent  of  the  total  ntunber,  deserted.' 


^"The  New  Mencan  Immigration,"  by  J.  B. 
August  3, 1918,  p.  491. 
*  Monthly  Labor  Reokw^  November,  1930,  p.  333. 
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Tablb  L— AmtOAL  Atexaob  IiaaoRATtOK  Dunncno  at  OccuMr 
Tiom  (in  Tbodsamds),  1861-1910.' 
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35 
13 

3 

44 

23 
103 
33 

10 

HdUod..             

133 

159 
93 
33 

itoj«a..p«wte. 

CramKm  laborera 

Ttotal 

laS 

143 

365 

319 

653 

Tabu  n-.^-PLUcniA'nOKs  or  ^iflotiient  or  Malb  Waob-Earners 
^  IH  IBB  MoMiH  or  Mat,  1899.* 

GreOUst  mmbtr  laid  off  * 

bdMtoy  HnnlMr 

Glucow 1,267 

For  hats 1 ,630 

Jewdiy 1,934 

StewQ  fittings  and  heating  ftppuatus. i,6Bo 

Total 6,531 

*  MontUj  Summary  of  Commtrce  and  Finaiue,  JwK,  1903,  pp.  440S- 
4411.  Reports!^ the  ImwUpatto%Commitnon.  Abttraet  of  the  Stafiitieal 
Ranea  of  ImmigratioH  to  the  Vniltd  States,  iSso-igio,  Tables  11-13, 
Annval  lUporti  <>f  the  Commitiioner-Geitgral  of  Immigmtitm,  1899,  Table 
VII., p.  ig;  1900,  Table  VII., p.  31 ;  1901,  Table  IX.,  p.  36;  190a, Table 
IX„  p.  29;  1903,  Table  DC.,  p.  33;  1904,  Table  IX.,  p.  30J  1905, 
Table  VIII,  p.  39;  1906,  Table  Vin.,  p.  31 ;  1907,  Table  Vin.,  p.  31 ; 
1908,  Table  Vni.,  p.  35;  1909,  Table  X.,  p.  46;  1910,  Table  X.,  p.  45. 

■Comiriled  from  U.  S.  XII.  Cttaia  Rtport  on  Uant^actitns,  Pc  I, 
Table  3,  pp.  30  (J  seq. 

>  Difference  between  the  greatest  number  empki]^  at  any  time 
daring  the  year  and  the  number  employed  in  Mqr  (s.«.,  the  least  tuunber) . 
C1I 
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Tablb  II.^Coatiinied). 

Greatest  Hutthet  cf  loBteforv  htib  woMtedm^ 
XoduitrT 

Awnings,  tents,  and  sails 1^12 

Bags,  paper 338 

Baskets  and  lattan  and  willow  waxe 1,889 

Belting  and  hoee,  leather 63 

Blacksmithing  and  whedwrightiog 3t€45 

Boxes,  wooden  paclring 2f77i 

Brass  castings  and  brass  finishings 721 

Bread  and  other  baJceiy  products 2.661 

Bicycle  and  tricyde  repairing 31696 

Carpets,  rag 390 

Carriages  and  wagons t4f  187 

Cars,  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  street 

railroad  companies 576 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 5.789 

Qothing,  men's,  custom  work  and  repairing l6»86i 

Cork,  cutting 123 

Corsets 84 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 771 

Dyestu£Es  and  extracts 178 

Electroplating 483 

Furniture,  cahinetmalring,  repairing  and  upholstering ....  2,384 

Gas,  machines  and  metera 193 

Glovesand  mittens 561 

Grease  and  tallow 142 

Grindstones 487 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1,723 

Lampsand  reflectors 439 

Lock  and  gun  smithing 100 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products,  including  sash,  doors*  and 

blinds 13.399 

Lumber  and  timber  products 93 1^3^ 

Monuments  and  tombstones. 4403 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc. 48,838 

Paperhanging , 5,637 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 4i002 

Photographic  materials 55 

Pipes,  tobacco 138 

Pltunbeis'  supplies 834 

Refrigerators 383 

'  Difference  between  the  number  employed  in  May  ($.«.,  the  greatest 
number)  and  the  least  number  employed  at  any  time  during  the  yeas; 


Tablx  n.— (Condnded). 

Uamtrj  KtuilMr 

Safn  and  vmlti 137 

Ship  and  boat  buildiiiKiVoodea S>346 

Slaughtaring,  idulnale,  not  ■wit^iMj;  paddng, ..........  743 

Tin  and  tetne  plate ij94 

Tobacco,  chemas,  amokiag,  and  snuS i>9^S 

Tobacco,  dgan,  and  dgarettca 6>348 

ymfTHng  tt^ftf liJnf^  fl**d  rl'H^'*'^  TITTF"! i... .•■...■•  313 

Window  (hades 347 

Zinc,  smelting  and  refining ggo 

Total 353,01 7 

Table  III. — Maxiuou  and  MumiuH  Nuhbex  of  Wagb-Eaimkk9  Buplotbd  a 
MAHurACTUKKs  DuiiHC  AMI  One  Montb,  Nukbek  and  Psk  Cent  Uneh- 

FLOVBD,   1899,  AMD   PXX  CSNT  FOUIGN-BOBN  BMGAGKD  IN  MamUFACTURIMO 
AMD  MkCHAMICAL  PUKSUHS,  1900,  BT  SbX  AMD  BY  STATBS.> 


*  Comtnled  bom  XII.  Cetmts  SepoH  on  MamtfaOiirts,  VoL  I,  Table  3,  pp.  63-63; 
ecttpadoM  at  Ae  Xtl.  Census,  p.  164,  TaUe  34. 

•  States  where  the  number  of  nudes  or  fenudes,  respectively,  enqjloyed  doling 
le  maximnm  month  was  le»  than  1000,  aie  not  included. 
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Tuut  m.— (Contiimed)* 
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19 

21 
23 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

36 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 


44 

23 

27 
xo 

38 
39 
40 

21 

2 
26 

45 

7 

31 

41 

li 

16 
12 

IX 

6 

15 
28 

32 

8 

4 
37 

9 
29 
46 

34 


X 

5 

2 

3 

3 

XI 

4 

34 

1 

24 
14 

i 

8 
30 

9 

23 

to 

31 

MlflKXlrf 

Ohio 

Maixie 

Iowa 

Orcgosk 

Vennont 

NewMcfldcso 

Ndnaska 

Idaho 

Pemisylvania 

California 

WashingtoQ 

New  Hampshixe 

Arisona 

Colonulo 

Newjersqf 

Wyoming 

Connecticcit 

DlinoiB 

Michigan 


May 
hiay 
May 


Sei>teiiibcr 
June 
May 
May 


May 

May 


New  York 

Utah 

Rhode  Island 
Montana 
North  Dakota 
Minnesota 

UmitedStatbs 


North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geox|;ia 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Indiana 


May 
May 

May 

October 

May 

August 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

October 

Sqytetnber 

September 

May 

September 

May 


5645 
33*3 

IX5>2 

304.6 
60,6 

54.9 
16,9 
26«9 
2 
22,6 

1.7 

596,7 
804 

38/> 

49/> 

3^ 

24.3 

19X.6 

2^ 

135.2 

345.7 
X51.2 

X34/> 

639.9 
355.2 


6,2|F( 

66^ 
XO,6 

2.7 


May 

Maidi 

April 

October 

May 

October 

May 

October 

April 

September 


16,7 

XO,I 

II.6 
2,1 

4.3 

X3.2 

6^ 

4 
xo,o 

22, 


^  anuaxy 
annaiy 
jannaiy 
]  anuaxy 
annaiy 
anuaxy 
anuaxy 
i6|]^d>niary 
Februaxy 
Tanuaxy 
anuaxy 
anuaxy 
^anuaxy 
Tanuaxy 
November 
Februaxy 
January 
Februaxy 
^anuaxy 
anuary 
anuaxy 
ianuary 
|anuaxy 
anuaxy 
ebruaxy 
January 
Februaxy 
Ftbnaiy 
74,2  January 


37.6 

273 

93.1 
266^ 

45.5 
40.0 

Si 

22,0 
24 

I.I 

531 .5 

63.2 

27J0 

45.0 

3.0 
21,0 

X664 
2,0 

121,2 

299.2 

121,6 

104,1 

564.5 
322,8 

4.7 

57.5 


May        4333i9  Jannaxy  3800,9 


Ojuly 

August 
8|July 


X8.9 

5.5 
22,1 

38,1 

15.X 

14.9 

Afi 

4tX 

4.2 
6 

65,5 
16,9 

ll/> 

4/> 

5 

3.3 
25,2 

3 
X4.0 

46,5 
29,6 

29,9 

75.4 

324 

1.5 

7.9 

2.1 

1,1 

16,7 

533/> 


9/> 
8 

1.6 

7 
1,0 

2,1 

8 

Xi2 
2,2 

6,9 


164 


12.5 


2-7 

iSjS 


XI.O 

21.0 


13-6 

13-0 
104 

13-5 

X9.6 

22^ 
XX.8 

9-» 


XI^ 

19^ 

40-7 


12^ 


12.0 
13-8 

33-3 

23-3 

15.9 
12.9 

3ao 

22.0 

30-3 


i^ 

9^ 

24J 

26.5 

2Si 

3^f 

3^: 

3V 

544 

37.3 
3&4 

3i^ 

409 

4ii 

44i 

4^ 

4+S 

4« 

46^ 
46i 

47J> 

53-5 
53^ 

32.7 


QJ 
OS 

ft? 

IjO 

M 
1.6 

4.1 


Table  HI.— C^^oneliu^. 
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TaBLB  IV.— PBlCBlfTAaB  ]RatI06  OP  UllBlCrLOTBD  AMD  OT  POKSIir 


RahIe  Moording 
to  per  osat 


Un«mptoy«d  at 
any  time  daring 
thsyear 


WUla 


2 

34 

3 

47 

4 

33 

1 

49 
a7 

I 

7 
37 

9 

X4 

10 

il 

XI 

12 

5 

13 

10 

H 

30 

\l 

II 

33 

17 

46 

18 

9 

19 

39 

20 

36 

21 

3 

22 

31 

23 

^ 

24 

6 

U 

a 

a7 

38 

j8 

36 

29 

43 

30 

31 

Maks 

Teleigntpb  ftnd  tdophooo 

opeiatore. 
Coofecttoocn* 
Baken. 
ButcheiB. 

Brewen  and  maltston* 
Bartenden. 
Pbrtera  and  hdpen  Qn  stores). 
Cotton  mill  operatives. 
Street  railway  employees. 
Machinists. 
Blacksmiths. 

lithographen,    and 


Steam  railroad  employees. 
Paper  and  pulp  mill 

operatives. 
Servants  and  waiters. 
Steam  boiler  makers. 
Bleadierjr    and    dye    wofks 

operatives. 
Draymen,  hackmen, 

teamsters,  etc 
Woolen  mill  operatives. 
Brass  workers. 
Messenger,  errand,  and  office 

boys. 
UpholstererB. 
Cabinetmakers. 
Plumber  and  gas  and  steam 

fitters. 
Tool  and  cutlery  makers* 
Oil  well  and  ou  works 

employees. 
Textue    workers     (not    spe* 

dfied). 
Wood     workers     (not     spe* 

dfied). 
Leather  currierB  and  tarmers. 
Gold  and  sflver  woricers. 


9.6 

6^ 

II.3 
II.3 

ss 

II.5 

35^ 

I3.I 

71.9 

\li 

31.1 

19.8 

13.1 

38-3 

13-3 

34.2 

134 

^7.7 

13.7 

37.7 

15.0 

15.9 

15.8 

30vOft 

16.9 

33.0 

17.0 

31.5 

184 

39.6 

19^ 

53-0 

19-3 

304 

19.5 
19.6 

43.1 

37-3 

X9-7 

10.8 

3a9 

38.1 

3a9 

56^ 

33.0 

19.I 

33.0 

30.3 

33J 

105 

33^ 

4X.8 

34.6 

30.8 

34.8 

47.7 

354 

34^ 

I 


WkITB  BMAPWUnCKM  DI  Va  PUNCIPAL  OOCUPATtOm,  190(X* 


IUak«eQnIii« 

Mpcront 

1 

1 

1 

OmpMlMi 

2^CS 

■feSP 

31 

44 

Wirewotten. 

35.3 

49.S 

33 
33 

15 
SO 

Tioplate  and  tiawue  makers. 
TaiW. 

35-9 
37.0 

Si 

34 

39 

Tobacco    and    agar    factory 

37.3 

33.6 

n 

35 

Inm  and  sted  worken. 

38.1 

3M 

43 

Silk  miU  operatiyes. 

39.3 

47.1 

37 

is 

Boatmen  and  Milon. 

33-3 

31.S 

38 

1 
41 

34^ 

30.8 

39 
40 

&^^and  pLiniiig  nnU 
Marble  and  atone  ctitten. 

35-1 
39-5 

30.1 
44-6 

41 

?l 

Hat  and  cap  makers. 

41.0 

SO-4 

43 

CarpenteiB  and  joinen. 

41-4 

3S-4 

43 

13 

Pa^CTBj^wen,  and 

434 

93-5 

44 

40 

Miners  and  quarrjnnen. 

44J 

a; 

45 

30 

Laborers  (not  apedfied). 

44-3 

46 
49 

4 
33 

Bnck  and  tile  makers. 

JTi 

13.5 
30.0 

33 

17 

Maaona  (brick  and  stone). 
Plaaterera. 

iM 

m 

50 

I 

Glaaimrken. 

Fgmala 
Tdfcraph  and  telepbeaa 

59-9 

aa.j 

operators. 

14-9 
1» 

6a 

a 
3 

4 

3 

Servants  and  wBitKMea. 

'M 

74 
I1.0 

1 

i 

B^iSden. 

16-5 

7 

10 

Hosiery    and    knittiac    mffl 

300 

17-9 

8 

7 

BoK  makers  (paper). 

364 

14.5 

9 

i4 

Woidea  mill  operattTea. 

3I.I 

33.1 

9 

Shirt,  eolUr.  and  cu9  makers. 

93.1 

16.6 

»l 

15 

Textile  woricen  (not  nwdfied). 

33.1 

30.7 

19 

II 

34J 

18.5 

•  Xlt.CemtMt.    OecK^ilHHU,  pp.C£xzTiLi<H9.,TablMLXXXVIIL 
and  UCXXIX.;  pp.  cnv.-cxvi..  Table  XXXVII. 


Table  IV.— {Condoded).' 


Xssf 

OdMwtflaB 

°SB^ 

1 

1 

1 

^gff 

'3 

18 

4 
17 
13 

6 

3 

MiUineis. 

Tailors. 

Tobacco    and    dgar   factot; 

operatives. 
Boot   and   dioe   makeiB   and 

U^^t  specified). 

5U 

264 

42.5 

44-1 

10.9 
38.3 

'tl 

Tablb  V. — BrruMiNous  Coal  Minks:  Gkb*i«st  and  Lbast  Numbek 
EupLOTED,  Pes  Cent  Unemployed  at  Ant  Time  oouhg  the 
Yeak  1903,  and  Pek  Cent  Foreign  White  Mduss  m  1900,  a 
THE  Principal  States.' 


Hrt 

Per  cant 

^ 

.» 

OnatMt 

3 

T«taa 

3,035 

I^I 

7A 

63.7 

It 

348I 

93.620 

87J35 

6.7 

58.7 

4*5 

10 

9 

8.iao 

6.179 

33.9 

33^ 

t 

37.770 

34,341 

13.7 

a7.o 

[ndiaaTerritoij 

r4 

36.9 

4.881 

3.6 

33.3 

10 

7 

1 1. 614 

19.0 

31.3 

13 

W«t  Virginia 

l6.Wi4 

36-7 

13 

2.8J6 

a.304 

18.5 

13.6 

■  Compiled  from  Centiu  Report  on  Ilinet  and  Quarria,  tgox,  pp. 
/I0-7IS,  Table  60;  Oecupatiotu  at  Ike  XII.  Cnutu,  TaUe  41. 

■An  States  with  leas  than  1,000  onpkiyeeB  have  been  omitted; 
lilKwise  New  Mexioo,  Colorado,  Miaoouri,  and  Wuinngtoo,  then  boat 
a  larce  number  of  metalliferous  minera  in  tboM  States  who  are  not 


Tabls  VI.— Luokns,  Male:  Pes  Cbmt  Poisioh  Wbitb  a 

PBB  CkNT  UKKMrLOTSD,  B7  STATBS,  190O.' 


RukMoonUotto 

ptrcant 

State 

W? 

FDnlsn 

Varna. 

WUW 

Ploj^d 

, 

33 

North  CMdin* 

ai 

43.1 

3 

5 

13 

S^^^Carolina 

04 

Si 

I5:J 

4 

U 

AUbama 

40.6 

1 

0.6 

JSI 

ao 

Virgmia 

0.7 

I 

11 

50 

Indian -^bwy 

0-9 

t; 

9 

33 

Arkansas 

3i:; 

6 

Florida 

1-7 

II 

43 

Kentucky 

3-3 

49.0 

13 

i 

Oldahoma 

3.3 

56-3 

13 

District  of 

Columbia 

4-1 

38.6 

14 

30 

WestVirsinia 

5-5 

44^ 

IS 

36 

Louiaana 

1:1 

43-5 

16 

40 

47-1 

:i 

4 

NewMsdoo 

5:1 

37-0 

4« 

Indiana 

53.1 

19 

28 

Maryland 

13.7 

44.0 

» 

44 

Missouri 

13-3 

49^ 

31 

33 

Ongpa 

14.4 

43-4 

35 

Texas 

16.8 

43-3 

33 

3I 

DeUware 

17.5 

39^ 

34 

Idaho 

19.6 

4W 

as 

47 

loTRI 

^1 

5i.a 

36 

41 

Nevada 

48.0 

^ 

n 

Ohio 
Nebraska 

^*-i 

4M 

41.5 

^ 

2 

Vermont 

364 

35-1 

30 

14 

Colorado 

39.9 

40.8 

131 

33 

3 
34 

?Ksa« 

33-5 
43-0 

33 

s 

Maine 

30.3 

43.0 

34 

Utah 

30.3 

49.6 

ii 

37 

South  Dakota 

31.3 

45-7 

39 

33.9 

440 

$ 

15 

33-4 
4aS 

40.8 

17 

Arizona 

41-3 

39 

3> 

Montana 

41.0 

44-6 

40 
41 

33 

I 

Micbisan 
NewSmpahire 

41. 1 
43-3 

44.« 
33-6 

43 

45 

niio.^ 

44-1 

494 

■  Conflated  from  OccNfoM^M  of  (A«  X//.  Cnuiu,  Table  41 . 
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Tablb  VI.— (Condttded). 


Rank  Moordiag  to 
ptr  oMit 

8tot« 

WhiU 

• 

VaamploTBd 

WhiST 

Uaem- 
ployod 

43 
44 

46 

47 
48 
49 
SO 

x6 

27 
25 

19 

39 

7 

21 
lO 

WisooQsin 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
New  Jersey 
Minnesota 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 

United  States 

48.0 

5a2 
52.1 
52^ 

60.8 
65.8 
65.6 

41.0 

43.7 
43-4 

fel 

38.1 
41.8 
39^ 

28.1 

44-3 

Tablb  VII.— CoTTOir  Mnx  Opbrativbs,  Malb:  Pbr  Cbmt  FoasiGtr 

WhITB  AMD  PbR  CbNT  UNBMfLOTBD,  BT  SXATBS,  1900.' 


RahIe  aooording  to 
percent 

Btate 

'^S 

vBunployed 

White 

XJnem* 
ployed 

X 
2 

3 

4 

1 
S 

9 
10 

II 
12 

13 
14 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

«3 

7 

20 

9 
19 

15 

I 

22 
10 

14 
23 

3 

ri 

8 
12 

17 
21 

5 

II 

x8 
6 

a 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Geoi|;ia 

Virginia 

Msjryland 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

United  States 

0.2 
0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 
1.2 

1.8 

31 
5-3 
7^ 

H 
17.8 

19.6 
23.9 

36.8 

48.2 

60.5 

63.4 
65.9 
72.3 
74.5 

14.8 

114 
17.6 

II.5 
17.I 

154 

29.6 

13.0 

15^ 

34.0 

9.4 
II.I 

16. 1 

"4 
14^ 

21.7 

II.X 

I3.X 
16.5 

II.X 

9.x 

384 

13.0 

>  Computed  from  Occupadons  at  the  XII.  Census.  T^ble  41. 


TuLS  Vm.— PnaoKs  Euplotbd  nt  All  iNDDsnns  or  Masu- 

CBU8ZTT9,  IS88-I906.' 


j 

3 

1 
J 

ii 

1 

1 

8 

il 

1 

3 

11 

1888 

331^07 

tfi9^io 

51,697 

I899 

420.701 

312,054 

108,647 

1880 

234,887 

1900 

323,300 

118,163 

.800 

333^88 

351.107 

71.181 

I90I 

456.137 

339.405 

n«,732 

•  W 

360^19 

75.500 

190a 

483.392 

110,007 

I8«i 

i*)1 

3M.388 

333,370 

133,018 

1904 

493,354 

363,345 

130.109 

310,167 

206,433 

103.744 

1905 

534.712 

133.843 

■80J 

I906 

448,830 

iKi 

358,539 

241,363 

:S3 

6o7.l5» 

453,349 

153,802 

377-399 

372,204 

105,195 
"4.536 

570.712 

187,134 

IS9II 

386J83 

371,847 

Table  IX.— luwouirr  Biudwinmbu  Dbstimid  fok  Muucbu- 

SBTtS,  1897-1908.* 


Y.*r 

NmbBr 

Y»r 

NtunW 

Y»t 

Ktuub« 

I899 

1900 

1901 

1903 
1903 
1904 

30.174 

39.747 
49M» 
43>998 

!S3 

5«,349 
31J35 

*  MasaiekutdU  SlalftUtt  tj  iiamfadHm,  1889,  pp.  61,  68,  303; 
>890.pp.  91.357,  315;  1891,  pp.91,  1*7.  135;  189a.  pp.  33.47.399: 
i«93-  PP-  41,  53-  3" ;  1894,  pp.  51, 89, 204!  1896.  pp.  28,  70, 168;  1897. 
PP-  30.  70, 175;  189B,  pp.  29,  31, 33, 35,  73, 169;  1901,  pp. 70^80, 82, 87; 
1903.  PP-  30,  33,  39,  ^.—Animal  Reports  irf  lit  Btnau  ef  laior, 

xxx^aI.,  pp.  385, 388. 316;  xxxviii.,  pp.  333. 353. 3S5, 367. 403J 

XXXIX.,  pp.  2,  36;  XL.,  p.  3. 

•  lUfart  0}  At  Commisttowr-Gentral  of  JmmitKitiim,  1897,  Table  IX; 
1898,  p.  36;  1899-1901,  Table  VII;  1902-1906,  TaUe  IX. 
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Table  X— Incssasb  or  Dbcsbasb  (— )  or  ihb  Numbbr  or  Bbbad- 

WINNERS,  ClASSIFIED  BT  SBX,  NATIVITY,  AND  OCCUPATION. 

IN  THB  United  States,  1890-1900  (Thousands).* 


• 

Aongata 

Natinewhita 

Fordgn 
whita 

Cotowl 

OOCOpKXOBS 

NAtiy« 
parents 

ForaisB 
porants 

AH  occupations,  exclusive 
of  fanners: 
Both  sexes 

5.3<H 

2.538 

1.580 

5<H 

682 

Males 

4.081 
1.223 

3" 

2,014 
524 

164 

1.232 
348 

IQ5 

425 
79 

28 

410 

Females 

2^2 

A.    Professional  service: 
Both  sexes 

IS 

Males 

199 
"3 

1423 

lOI 
63 

587 

65 
40 

495 

24 

4 

135 

s 

Females 

B.    Buaness  and  clerical 
pursuits:  * 
Both  sexes 

206 

Males 

1.070 
353 

3.569 

415 
172 

1.787 

376 
119 

980 

lOI 

34 
341 

178 

aS 

C.   All  other  oocupatjons : 
Both  sexes 

461 

Males 

2,812 
757 

— 21 

1498 
289 

—5 

S5 

300 
41 

—11 

^ 

I.    Occupations  showing  a 

demand  for  labor: 
Both  sexes. 

Males,  total 

— 20 

—4 

—3 

— ^11 

2 

Brick    and    tile 

makers,  etc 

Daixyxoen 

— 10 

—8 

—I 

—I 

—4 

— t 

^I 

^Occupations  at  ihe  XII.  Census^  Table  34,  p.  cviii.,  and  Table  2, 
pp.  10  ei  seq.  Compendium  cf  the  XL  Census^  1890,  Part  III,  Popula- 
tioQ,  Table  78,  pp.  452  el  seq. 

'  Agents,  bankers,  and  .broken,  officials  of  banks  and  companies, 
manufacturers  and  officials,  etc.,  boarding-  and  lodging-house  keqpers, 
bookkeepers  and  accountants,  clerks  and  copyists,  stenographesB  and 
typewriters,  commercial  travelers,  salesmen  and  saleswomeOt  liotel 
keepers,  merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale),  restaurant  keepast  aaloon 
keepers,  livery-stable  keepers,  and  undertakers. 


Tjjlx  X. — (Coatinned). 


Natiin  wUto 

»»lp> 

Colond 

PUMlti 

SSe 

M  othera  in  thia 

—3 
—I 

-; 

—1 

Fem^  tot^'. 

DBiiywwnen 

native    white    h»ve 
been     diq>Uc«d    bj 

1  m  migran  tji     of     toBll 

7 

—I 

37 

a9 

Males,  total 

—22 

—7a 

3* 

15 

I 

pilots,  and  uiloTS 

Boot  and    aboe- 

makers    and   n- 

Carpentersanc 

M^m^Cbriclc'aad 

3 
—II 

—18 

—I 
38 

—23 
39 

-3 

— la 

-as 

—6 
—I 

—7 

— 18 

13 

I6 

4 

—a 

—8 

^4 
3S 

^4 
—6 
14 

—I 
4 

Tailors 

Woodworkers    (not 
otherwise    sped- 

M  otherein'tWs 

Females,  total 

ijotton  mill  opera- 

28 

3 
—3 

as 

—9 

—I 

—I 

4 
5 
S 

a 

lUlonsses 

Other  textile  mill  op- 

All  others  in  this 
troim' 

•  Indndcfl  bozmakers  (paper),  broom  and  brush  malcen. 

4  Includes  distillers  and  rectifiers,  harness  and  saddle  makers  and 
npairen,  hat  and  cap  makers,  leather  curriers  and  tanners,  marble  and 
■tooe  cutters,  miners,  and  plasterers. 

■Indudea  Ueachery   and   dye   woria  operatives,  hndcstcn   and 
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Table  X.— (Conduded). 


Oeottpatlooa 

Acsrasate 

Native  white 

Poraiga 
pansts 

NatiT* 
pareats 

parents 

Colovcd 

IIL   Occupations  in  which 
immigiants  have  been 
displaced    by  native 
white: 
Boih  sexes 

879 

678 

288 

s 

Mates,  tota] 

810 

661 

241 

—40 

1  -«^ 

5* 

Af ricultural 
laborers. 

Allothers  in  af;ricul- 
tural  pursuits  v. . 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Hostlers 

Saw  and  phming- 

mill  employees.. . 

Allothers  in  this* 

srouD.  ••••••.. 

685 

\l 

55 
II 

24 

6 

69 

588 

16 

9 

24 

5 

14 

5 
17 

184 

7 
10 

32 
3 

3 

2 

47 

—10 
—14 

— I 
—42 

4 

— ^I 

I 
4 

16 

w 

Females,  total 

I 

47 

Servants  and  wait- 
resses. •  • •* 

Pbper-    and   pulp- 

IV.    Occupations  showing 
a  general  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labor: 
Baiksexes 

69 
2.704 

16 
I 

I.173 

47 
658 

—41 
^I 

40s 

47 
468 

Males 

'X 

?S 

519 
139 

% 

276 
192 

Females 

*  N^^roes  only.    There  are  no  comparative  data  for  other  colored 
agricultural  laborers  at  the  XI.  Census. 

7  Includes  gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc.,  lumbermen,  wood 
choppers,  etc.,  stock  raisers,  herders,  and  drovers. 

*  Includes  brewers  and  maltsters,  potters,  telegraph  and  tdephone 
|t«ipm^ti^  trunk  and  leatlier*case  makers,  etc* 


/ 


'   A 


TaBLB  XI. — NUUBBR  AND  InCSBASB  OR  DbCRBASB,  OT  FCMtEIGII-] 


Wvmen,     planten.     And 


and     offi< 


ManufActarBn 

cUli,ctc 

Mercliaats      and     dealers 

(except  wholenle) 
Agents  and  telesmen, 
Pfoffisional  eervioe. 
IVwklwi'^pwii  aooocuita&ti^ 

derka,  and  copyists 

Bonding  trades 

Blacksmiths    and      man 

cfainists. . . . , 
Btaam  railroad 
Miners  and  qnarrynien 
Saw*  and  planlng-miU  cm- 

plojrees 

Tailors^ 

Textile  mill  operatiTos. . . . 
Laborers  (not  specified)'.. . 
Agrlcoltaral   laborers   and 

all  others  In  this  class. . . 
All 


Tdtal. 


Z890 


9t3.7 
XO.7 

6p.6 
X9.9 
97« 

96.7 
PS<6 

36.9 
90.4 

tp.3 

tO.9 

36.3 

X5.S 

XS4.9 

P7^ 
414^ 


1.337.7 


1900 


263.7 
18.0 

66.5 
30.5 
30.0 

93.0 
13.6 

39.7 
lt.8 
xp.0 

9i.3 

X9.0 
X99.6 

S4.6 
491.6 


1,976.0 


or 

^0 


—  X9.0 

+  7.3 

—  3.x 
4-10.6 
+  9.x 

—  3.7 

—  X9.0 

+  3.5 

—  X.6 


—  8.0 

-  3.S 
-•$.3 


—  X9.4 

+  6.7 


—61.7 


Irish 


X890 


93.4 
>.9 

9$.9 
X0.9 
144 

46.7 

9X.7 
36.S 
97.9 

1.3 
5.8 

X0.6 

909.4 

35.9 

245.4 


804.7 


xpoo 


67^0 
7« 

90.6 

Z4.9 
13.9 

15.4 

41.9 

9IJI 
31.9 
99.9 

1.7 

3.8 

X4.6 

158.9 

30.4 
947.9 


7ZX.9 


(+) 

or 


-4.6 

+  4.7 

+  .5 

.0 

-  4-8 

-  -5 

-  5-3 

-  5-0 

-  j6 

-  9.0 

-  5.0 
-43-S 

+  9.S 


B^&bn 


xipo 


Ifp 


J 


—90.5 


4«74  43>* 


U741 


*XI.  Census,  Part  II.,  Table  109,  p.  484.    Reports  rftke  ImmienHf*^^ 
■Laborers  in  1890  include  in  aome  agrictiltiiral  districts  agrknltuial  li^ 


BkEADwnonis,  Classified  i 


Nationautt  and  Occdpatum 


8<:otch. 

HtusuUa. 

luiUa 

i«oo 

■■nr 

iSoo 

IBOO 

■•f?r 

iieo 

1000 

iloo 

■-> 

I6J 

+  ■* 

14-4 

■•.> 

+  ».» 

J 

,^ 

+     A 

>.i 

4-4 

+  »j 

3-3 

+  »^ 

.3 

-S 

+  J 

■a 

A 

*     -4 

J 

t.t 

+    * 

tl^ 

"il 

lis 

n 

•4 

-4 

1« 

1-4 

1=^ 

■t-o 

3-* 

|?1 
+  M 

I*-S 

t  3 

-T 

t.i 

3 

4 

t  i 

Jt 

i^ 

t.J 

7^ 

Vi 

■T 

■i 

Ji 

J 

S 

i 

U 

-4 

1.6 
IT-3 

I.B 

7J 

« 

•J 

-4 

1:1 

3.1 

v& 

J 

.S3 

:  .1 

in 

,;:! 

1:.3 

3^ 

4.B 
'9-3 

tii 

(!( 

.a 

Ui 

mX 

76.7 

UJ 

L 

tl.J 

SIJ 

TM 

M.r 

■" 

*M 

+(t* 

114-1 

»76.4 

■1-I61.J 

}L  I,  pp.  821-839,  ToUe  A- 
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Tablb  Xn.— Fobbign-Born  Bngulged   m  Gadifdl  Oocupaixoms 

IN  Gbriiamt,  1900.  > 


Agnctiltim 

Trade 

Tiansportation 

Manufactures 

Comnxm  labor 

Pxofeesioiial  pursuits 

Ltving  on  income  from  property 
Servants 

Total 


Tablb  XIII.— Forbign-Born  in  GBSiiANT^  bt  Courtbt  or  Bxbih 

(Thousands),  1880-1900.* 


Y*ar 

Total 

Austria- 

RomU 

Italy 

All  other 
coontiiat 

1880 

419 

150 

57 

8 

304 

1890 

518 

ao6 

53 

13 

246 

1900 

833 

3to 

89 

63 

310 

Increase 

1880-1900 

404 

aia 

32 

54 

106 

'  Ergfinzungsheft  zu  den  Viertelsjahrsheften  zur  Statistik  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs,  1905.  Heft  I.  Die  Deutschen  im  Auslande  und  die 
AuslAnder  im  Deutschen  Reich,  p.  4a 
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Table  XV. — (Concluded). 


1890 
1891 
19I92 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 
I9<H 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 


33,530 
21.578 
33.364 

24.73a 

17.459 
16,633 

15.367 

15.571 
17.640 
16410 

18,433 

15.757 
36.393 

59.652 
69.681 

83437 

114.859 
151 .216 

81 ,33 1 
85,887 


J 
I 


152413 

156,395 

150.Q39 
148.949 

104.001 

I36,5Q3 

f 8.931 
5.324 
80494 

92,482 

102.797 

104.195 
108,498 

123.663 

146,446 
123,370 

144.817 
170.364 

96,869 

109,700 


21,179 

•  •*■•■ 

19.547 

•  •••«• 

15.950 

•  ■•*•• 

",2Q3 

•   •••«• 

10.917 

20,334 

IO4I67 

24.594 

10,354 

21,109 

X3,06l 

19.756 

10,693 

14,432 

II467 

20315 

14,922 

23.143 

15.350 

43,206 

14,345 

50.306 

12,375 

36.818 

13.910 

26.307 

X5,I39 

33,804 

19,331 

30.935 

24.767 

19.568 

33.569 

33.017 

37.630 

33.004 

30,987 
20.799 
33.930 
23.653 

11,256 
13.789 

12,395 

13 ,061 
11,571 

11,848 

13,270 
13,320 

14,054 
14,581 
15.824 
23,326 
28,508 
31,872 

33,537 


Totel 


3i8,ii6 

318,507 
310,043 

308,814 

156,030 
185,181 
x6i  ,935 
146460 
140,644 
146,363 

168315 

171,715 
305,662 

259,950 

271435 
263.077 

325.137 
395,680 

263,199 
388,761 


Table  XVI.— <^ongestion  in  Dublin:    Classification  of  Tene- 
ments OF  Four  Rooms  or  Less,  bt  Number  of  Rooms 
AND  BY  Number  of  Persons  Per  Tenement,  1901.* 


P^nOM  pOF  teDSflMIXt 

Nttmbor  of  tensmeats  of  — 

1 

z  rooiB 

a  rooms 

3  loomt 

4nxMDi 

I 

3.278 

702 

173 

XOI 

3 

5*544 

2.234 

779 

597 

3 

4,392 

2,331 

900 

772 

4 

3.384 

3,340 

952 

816 

5 

2,303 

3,Q23 

825 

8x8 

6 

1477 

1.575 

765 

680 

I 

9 

797 

1,305 

630 

562 

363 
t45 

773 
367 

23! 

422 
320 

10 

47 

175 

163 

30X 

XX 

*2 

63 

74 

98 

X3orniore 

6 

34 

50 

97 

Total 

21.747 

13.630 

5.971 

5'4S4 

<  Census  cf  Ireland,  jgox.    General  Report,  p.  173,  Tabk  50. 
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Tablb  XVI.— (Continued). 

Summary 

Nomber  of  tanementa 

Total 59*263 

With  4  rooms  or  less 46,822 

Number  of  persons  per  room: 

Not  more  than  one 10,351 

Not  more  than  two I5t039 

Not  more  than  three 9»996 

More  than  three ii>436 

Table  XVII. — "Rbpxbsbntativb"  Housbhold  Expbkditukbs  fob 
Food  in  thb  Iron  District  of  thb  South,  for  thb  Period 

OF  Onb  Wbbk  in  1909.' 


II 


» 


2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 


Nationality 


South 
Italian 


American 
White 


looome 


$10.50 
9.00 
22.00 
10.50 
16.00 
19.00 
25.00 
18.00 
12.00 
23.00 


Persona 
per  hooaeliold 


Adults 


2 
2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 


Children 


Nutrition 
units  per 
household 


3 

21.7 

I 

14.7 

2 

28.7 

5 

28.7 

2 

24.5 
23.8 

I 

3 

21.7 

3 

21.7 

12.6 

I 

156 

Expenditure 
tor  food 


Fbrthe 
week 


$6.48 
6.1 1 
8.16 

10.35 
9.10 

7.65 
7.88 
7.80 

3.65 
9.63 


Per  naa 
per  day 


I0.30 
0.41 
0.28 
0.36 

0.37 
0.32 

0.36 

0.36 

0.29 

0.62 


Table  XVIII. — ^Earnings  and  Expenses  in  Massachusetts,  1800, 

1830,  and  i860.* 


Expenses  of  a  family  of  four. 

Earnings: 
Master  carpenter , 

Journeyman  carpenter. 
Master  mason , 

Journeyman  mason 

Master  painter , 

Journeyman  painter. . . 
Laborer 


zSoo 


>P9 

3«5 
260 

500 

375 

325 
260 


1830 


$431 

455 
390 
500 

438 

455 

226 


Z860 


I587 

520 

455 
625 

500 

520 

455 
325 


'  Reports  of  the  ImmigroHon  Commission j  vol.  9,  pp.  215-221. 
•  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  StaHstics  of 
Labor  (187X-1872),  pp.  5X4-5i7« 
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Tablb   XDC.— Averagb   Imcomb   and   Expbnditurbs  op  Wagb- 
Basnbrs  in  Spbcifibd  Occupations,  in  New  Jbrsbt,  1885.* 


OecttpftUoat 


Glass-blowers . 
Other  glass- 

worke» 

Blacksmiths. . . 
Iron- workers. . 
Shoemakers. . . 

Carpenters 

Machinists. . . . 
Flax  -  mill 

workers .... 
Silk  -  mill 

workers . . . 


I 


4« 

34 
II 

15 
32 

13 

24 

38 

34 


Jl 


4.9 

4.8 

5.9 
4.8 

5.1 
5.5 
4.9 

4.9 

4^ 


^1 


1.3 

1.6 
1.6 

1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 

17 

1.5 


$941 

693 
712 

493I 
543 

54 


374 
333 


^ 


$1,070 

«I3 

747 

573 

583 
678 

629 
483 
368 


8iir|)laa(-|-) 
ordsficitV) 


*737 

654 
674 
538 

565 
661 

619 
50X 

459 


+I333 

+  159 
73 

xS 

17 
10 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


-19 


o«* 


8 


I 


+*«H 


+ 

+ 


58 

19 

45 

33 
16 

61 


—  127 

-  137 


Tablb  XX.-— Average  Income  and  Bzpenditurbs  op  Unskilled 
Laborers  in  Nbw  Jbrsby,  Classified  by  Nativity  and 

Source  of  Income,  1885.4 


i    Breadwiuwn  ia  the  funily 

Item 

Fkther  alone 

Pather  and  childrea 

Nati^ 

RftgUA 

biah 

Natiw 

Htgiuii 

Iiiah 

Number  of  f  amilie* 

to 

X 

0 

IS 

J 

6 

Bamings  of: 
Father 

I381 

•  •  •  • 

$519 

•  •  ■  • 

>346 

• .  • . 

$368 
333 

*494 
175 

fs49 
246 

Children 

Total 

Bxpenditures. 

I381 
361 

I5I9 
567 

$346 
372 

I59O 
578 

1669 
634 

*495 
531 

^Eighih  Annual  Report  ef  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  StaHsHcs  of  Labor 
and  Ind,  (1885),  p.  147. 
. '  Income  ol  family  less  ezpeoditures  of  family. 
>  Bamings  of  head  of  family  less  expendittues  of  famfly. 
^EigMk  Annual  Report  rftke  Bureau  of  StaHstks  of  Nem  Jersey,  xtts, 

pp.  30-34- 
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Tablb  XX.— (Condtided). 


BnidwiDiicrt  la  lbs  Cuttflir 

Umb 

ViitlMrAloat 

Vkthtf  ud  dUldm 

Nati^ 

Bi«llah 

hkh 

Nathv  batfUi 

Irlih 

Nvsnbor  of  famlHw 

ao 

X 

9 

IS 

3 

6 

Suip]iis(+)or 

deficit  (-) 

Bamingg  of  fother 
over  expeoMB 
Si]iplu8(+)or 
<feficit(-) 

+$ao 

-48 

-I26 
-26 

—210 

-140 

-I36 
—282 

Tablb  XXI.— Avbkagb  Wages  and  Avbsagb  Bxpbnsbs  or  Working 
Faioubs  with  Dbpicits»  in  Ohio,  i885.> 


Ooctqwtion 


Stonecutters . . 
Machinists.. .. 
Cahmet- 

makers ..... 
Iron  workers. . 
Woodcarvera.. 
Ci(^  makers. 
MinerB 


4 
27 

6 

21 

5 
20 

57 


5.0 
4.2 

4.5 
5-7 

4.8 
5.8 


4-5 
53 

4*3 
5.7 
3.4 
3.2 

4.1 


8 
S 

I 


i.i 
0.8 

1.05 
1.0 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 


I 


I505 
556 

481 

679 
659 
394 
303 


I507 
571 

537 

745 
772 

508 

422 


$2 

15 

56 
66 

113 
114 
119 


0<Sh 


3-5 
2.4 

35" 

5-3 
2.1 » 

4.5 
2.9 


'  SeoetUh  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Bitreau  rf Labor  Statistics  (1885), 
Table  27,  p.  117.    IX  Census,  Population  Fait  IL,  p.  sg6. 

*  Cabinet  maJcers  and  upholsterers. 

•  Woodworkers  other  than  cabinetmakefSy  caipe&ters»  tnd  joiaeis. 
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TaBLS  XXII.--OlGAMmD    WORKSKS    AMD    MaLB    WhRB 

wiNNBKS,  Ehgagbd  dt  Non-Agucultusal  Pmtsuns. 
Ilunois  AMD  Nbw  Jbisst,  Classifisd  by  Nativht.* 


XlUnoii.  ISM 

Now  Jensjr.  ZS87 

Nati^tj 

BVOMllnSttm 

rt  ■■■  it  1 1 

Bvoflttwimtn 

Or,»i»d 

Number: 
Native 
Ford^-boin 

423.a90 
306495 

^5.985 
57.163 

343.093 
137.385 

34.463 
26,704 

Total 

Per  Cent: 
Native 
Foreign^boni 

731 .885 

57.8 
42^ 

83.148 

380,478 

63.9 
36.1 

5X.I67 

47-8 
52^ 

Total 

xoao 

loao 

XOO.O 

100.0 

Tablb  XXIIL— Male  Labor  Union  Mbxbbrseip  and  Ihmxgbatioii, 

Nbw  York  Staib,  x897-i9ia 


Yew 


1897 

X898 

1899 

1900 
I90I 
1902 

1903 


162,690 

163.562 

200,932 

333*553 

261 ,523 
313.593 
380,845 


I 


I 

III 

111 


55.871 
53.310 

70.740 

99.104 

106,817 

154.873 

198,620 


1904 
1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I9I0 


I: 


f 


378,859 

370.971 
386,869 

433,561 

361.761 

360,319 

453.801 


193.430 

341.689 

369,477 
397.300 

173,022 

145.036 

207,021 


>  Fourth  Biennial  Rsport  of  ike  Bureau  of  Labor  Siadsiics  rf  iSi- 
nois,  1886,  pp.  224-226;  PopidaUon  ai  XI.  Census,  Part  II,  pp.  552-553; 
ibid..  Table  116,  p.  586;  Tenik  Annual  Report  of  ike  Buream  (ofStadsiics 
of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey ,  p.  15. 

*  Annual  Report  of  Ae  Bureau  of  Labor  StaHstics  cf  New  York  Staie^ 
19x0,  vbl.  II.,  Table  34,  p.  xliz. 

'Reports  of  the  Commissioner'General  of  Immiiratiant  1897,  p. 
38;  1898,  p.  26;  1899,  p.  17;  1900,  p.  20;  1901,  p.  17;  1902,  p.  29;  I9Q3, 
p.  33;  1904.  p.  30;  1905.  P-  34;  1906,  p.  37;  1907.  P-  35;  1908,  p.  39; 
1909.  p.  57;  1910,  p.  55- 
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Tablb  XXIV.— Urban  Population,  Mbhbbsship  or  Labor  Union 

AND    PbBCBNTAGB  OF  ORGANIZED  INDUSTRIAL  WAOB-BARNBRS 

IN  New  York  and  Kansas,  i90O-i909.> 


1 

Vaioa  mtmbenhip  of  both  ■ 

mm 

Taar 

DOUl  IVBBS. 

MumliAP                  1 

PeroenUee  of  indat- 

trUl  wage  eerneri^ 

New  York 

KaaiM 

New  York 

yf.»f  ^ 

New  York 

KaiuM 

1900 

5,293."  I 

330,903 

245.381 

6.341 

I8a3 

5.7 

190I 

5486.849 

347.191 

276,141 

8,649 

20.6 

7.8 

1902 

5.675.587 

363479 

329.101 

7.715 

24.6 

7.0 

X9P3 

5,864.225 

379.767 

395.598 

9.657 

29.6 

8.7 

1904 

6,052.963 

395.953 

391.676 

12.074 

20.3 
28.6 

10.9 

1905 
1906 

6,241.701 

412,241 

383.226 
39M94 

12.454 

11.2 

6,430439 

428.529 
444.817 

12,187 
13.058 

29.8 

II.O 

I9<w 
1908 

6,619.177 

436,792 

32.6 

II.8 

6.807,915 

461,005 

372,459 

23.995 

27.8 

21.6 

1909 

6.996,653 

477.293 

372.729 

21.385 

27.9 

19.3 

Tablb  XXV.— Daily  Wages  in  Steel  Company  No.  i,  1880-1908.4 


OocniMitiooS  ' 

18S0 

1885 

X890 

X895 

X900 

X903 

xgoS 

L  Bessemer  Depait" 
ment: 

Laborer 

I1-23 

.... 
1.38 
.... 
3.20 

.... 

145 

I1.00 

.... 

.89 

.... 
1.32 

«... 
•95 

Ii.io 

.... 
«... 

.... 

1.60 

.... 

Ii.io 
1.05 
1. 00 
1.22 

1.33 
1. 18 

1.00 

Ii.io 

• . . . 
.... 

1.35 

•  •  •  • 

1.38 

. « . . 

1.30 
2.10 
1.70 

1.75 
1.55 
155 
1.50 

I1.45 
2.20 

1.90 

1.90 

1.65 

1.64 

1.55 

Water  tender.... 

Fireman 

Carpenter 

Metal  breaker. .. 
SkuU  cradcer 

'  Annual  Report  cj  the  New  York  Burtem  of  Labors  lSK)9ff  P*  xxxviii. 
Table  7;  Annual  Reports  of  ^  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor,  1900-1909. 

*  Census  figures  for  1900,  estimates  for  subsequent  years. 

'  The  number  of  industrial  wage-earners  at  the  XII.  Census  (1900) 
in  New  Yofk  was  1,337,000,  and  in  Kansas,  110,000.  The  method  of 
classification  and  computation  is  explained  in  an  article  by  the  writer 
In  the  Journal  of  PdUHcal  Economy,  1911,  March  and  April:  "Social- 
Boonomic  Classes  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States. " 

^  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  toL  8,  pp.  448,  449. 

f  Only  such  occupations  have  been  selected  for  which  comparable 
data  are  available 


Tabls  XXV.— (Condoded). 


OK«pMloa 

iMo 

IMJ 

(too 

rtof 

■OM 

tpat 

IttM 

Dumper 

Clean-up 

n.    Blast  PunuGM: 

1.45 
3*0 

Vii 

1-55 
1-55 

1.37 

V.55 
1.55 

1.50 

135 
3-45 

1-55 
a.50 

1.65 
3.70 

IA> 

3-75 
1.50 

3.00 

1.60 
3.50 

3.10 

t.IO 
1.30 

1.06 

"Jsa 
1.0* 

1.65 

V.0O 

I.I5 

1.57 

3-43 

!■« 

343 

1.63 

3.35 

1. 31 
3.50 

1.60 

I.8Q 

I.IO 

•75 

1.00 

1.60 

lil 

l.IQ 
1.17 
1.50 
1.17 
1.36 

i!i5 

1,35 

1.30 

IJ5 

1.00 
1.00 

1.95 
3.50 

1.35 

aj» 

1.75 
3.50 

1.60 
3.70 

V.00 

I.OO 
1.00 

1.00 

1.60 
1.30 

1-45 
1.15 
»-33 
I-4S 

1.30 

>-45 
1.00 
1-33 

l!36 

1-33 

t.30 
t.30 

t.8o 
3.00 

1,63 

3.58 
1.65 

347 

■■54 

3.S0 

3.00 

3.30 
I.I5 

1. 35 

3.30 

]& 

1.35 

1:S 

I.30 

1.50 

iJli. 
'-« 
1.32 

1.33 

3.10 

3.70 

1.60 

3.85 

1.55 

3-75 

1.55 
a.40 

l.iS 

1.30 

IJO 
IJO 
IJO 

1.30 
3.50 
3.10 

:i 

1.80 

1-75 
1.70 
1-55 

t.5o 
1.50 

i:^ 

1-35 
1.30 

3-»5 
3^4 

1.48 

3.00 

i-i3 

3.9» 

It 

IJO 

3.40 
1.29 

3J7 

1.96 

3.35 

I.IO 

1-35 

140 

I -35 
1.35 
t-35 

1.38 
a.65 

3.25 
3.10 
1.38 
3.05 

■1 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 

•a 

IS 

1-5S 

3.35 

1.57 
3-35 

1,63 

3.95 

in 
lis, 

3.17 
3-47 

1.30 
148 

Engineer 

Water  tender.... 
Blacksmith 
jjH^ 

Fireman 

Hot-itove  tender 
Boiler  blowers, . . 

Scale  men 

Coke  fillers 

Cinder  man 

Pushers 

Greasers 

ni.  Medianical  De- 
partment: 

Brick  mason: 

Minimum 

Maximum..... 

Pattern  maker:  . 

MaximumL;."! 

Minimum 

Maximum...., 
BcHler  maker: 

Roofer: 

Marimiiin, 

Paintar; 

Maximum^! .','! 
Mason  (helper): 

Maximum.!.!! 
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Tablb  XXVl'^Pn  Cbmt  or  Machikb-Mimbd  Bituionous  Coal 
AND  Pbr  Cbnt  Ratio  or  Forbign-Born  rROM  Souibbrn  and 
Basibrn  Buson  roR  Bach  or  ibs  Princital  Coal-Producino 
SxATBS,  1900  and  191a' 


Uak» 

luBM  bymAduMfy 

lUiloofSoiitlMraaad 

BMtwn  BmopMuu  to 

total  pQpiilAtkm' 

Per  CM*  of  mia* 

9n  Ob  8.  md  V. 
Bufop6ui  par* 

•ntae^ 

lOXO 

1900 

ZOXO 

X900 

xgoo 

Ohio 

Kentucky. . . 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 
WestVii^nia 
Illmois. ..... 

54-44 
64.Q3 
48.S7 
45.51 
45.37 
38.63 

46.53 
43.91 
27.36 
33.65 
15.09 
1973 

5-5 

ia9 
1.2 

7.9 

1.5 
ai 

0.5 

a6 
3.0 

9.0 
OS 

36.0 

9-5 
22.0 

Tablb  XXVII^^Pbr  Cbnt  or  Minbrs  or  Souihbrn  and  Basibrn 

BUROFBAN  PaRBNTAGB,*  LiVBS  L08T  PBR  MiLUON  TONS,  AND 
PBR  1,000  BMPLOTBBS,  IN  BlTUlflNOUS  COAL  MlNBS.^ 


Pennsyhania.... 

Illinois 

Oklahoma -. 

West  Virginia.... 

Chio 

Iowa 

Indiana.  ...••••• 

Alabama 

Maiyland 

xennessee.  ••*••. 
Kentucky 


Ptf  out  of  ndsionof 

Fatal  aeddantt  par 

8.  and  B.  Btuopeui 

x.ooo  employeaa. 

pmnaUg0t  Z900 

zS89-X90> 

36.oi 

2.71 

22.0 

a.33 

14.0 

5.07 

9.5 

4.64 

9.0 

2.14 

6.0 

2.15 

5-5 

2.32 

2.0 

4.55 

1-5 

1.77 

1.0 
as 

Llrat  lost  par 

million  toiM, 

xS6^Z9oS 


3.83 

3-94 

13.57 

6.36 

3.95 
5.22 

3-73 
7-^7 
1.96 
9.04 

3-34 


>  U.  5.  Ceologieal  Suney.  Proditeiion  rf  Coal,  1910,  p.  $1.  These  mx 
States  prodttoed  90  per  cent  of  the  total  ootpat  of  machine-mined  coal  in 
the  United  States  for  i90O*i909,and8opercent  of  the  total  output  of 
Intumsnous  coal  for  191a 

'Advance  information  ianied  to  the  'press  by  the  [Director  of  the 


» Computed  from  XII.  Census  Rsport  om  OeeupaUoHSf  Table  41. 
*  BureoM  of  Labor  BuUeUn  No.  po,  Table  XXIX.  pp.  452, 671* 
<  Tnchdff  both  bttuminous  and  anthracite  mines. 
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Tablb  XXVnL— NnifBBft  of  Emfloybbs  and  Fatal  Aocidbmt 
Ratbs  in  tbb  Antbraotb  Minbs  of  Pbnnstlvanu,  1870-1909.* 


1870 
1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 

1881 

I88a 

1883 

1884 

1885 
1886 
X887 
1888 
X889 


36 
37 

53 

70 
70 
67 

8a 

91 
xoi 
100 

IQ3 

107 

123 
X20 


5*93 

5.60 

4.98 
5.48 

4-33 
3-40 
3-24 
2.90 
2.92 
3.81 

2.75 
3*59 

3*54 

3.53 
3.28 

3-31 
2.7X 

2.97 
2.98 
3.33 


it. 

Ill 

t 

r 


14.89 
13-52 
14-32 
12.57 

"59 
xai7 

9-73 
7.85 

8.95 
844 

7^2 

7-98 
8.30 

8.56 
9.10 
8.68 
7,i6 

7.50 
7.8X 
9.09 


Ton 


890 

891 
892 

893 

894 

895 
896 

898 

899 
900 

901 

902 

903 
904 

905 

906 

909 


20 
23 

^2 
38 

40 

44 
50 
50 
42 
41 

» 

48 

52 

6x 
68 
66 

69 
75 
71 


3.15 

3-47 
3.21 

330 
319 
2.93 
3-34 
2.83 
2.89 
3^8 
2.86 

347 

2.Q3 

3.41 
3.69 
3.83 
3.35 

4.20 

3.88 
3.31 


r 


8.40 
8.61 
8.16 

8^3 
8.75 

7-39 
9-32 
8.0A 
7.78 

^•^ 
7.16 

7.65 

7.26 

6.89 

8.08 

8.19 

7-72 
8^ 
8.X2 
7.07 


t\ibkUtp.57*  . 
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Table  XXDL— Number  of  Fatal  AcciDBirrs  and  Ratio  per  iooc 
Employees  on  Railroads  and  in  Coal  Mines,  1889-1908.' 


Namber 


lUtlo  per  1000  emplQSTMt 


Ymn 


1889 
1890 
1891 
X892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
X901 
1903 

1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 


I.179 
1459 
i>533 
1 .503 
1.567 

1.029 

1. 017 

1,073 

976 

1.141 
1.155 
1.396 

1.537 
1,670 

2»06l 

a,ii5 
1.993 

2,3<M 

2.54* 
1.845 


1,972 

2451 
2,660 

2.554 
2,727 
1.823 
1,811 
1,861 
1.695 

1,958 
2,210 

2.550 

2.675 

2.969 
3,606 

3.632 

3.361 

3,929 

4.534 
3405 


. 


397 

378 
428 

418 

456 

446 

421 
502 

423 
411 

461 

411 

513 
300 

518 
595 
644 
557 
708 

678 


681 

852 
952 
880 

969 
956 

1,053 
1,123 

947 
1,049 

1.249 

1.501 

1,579 

1,837 
1,815 
2,018 
2,178 

2.093 
2,838 

2,723 


8.55 

9-53 
9.61 

8.85 
8.70 
6.41 

645 

6.59 
6.08 

6.67 

645 
7.30 

7.35 
740 
8.13 

8.33 

7.51 
8.08 

8.00 

6.67 


2.80 
3.27 

3*39 
3.11 

313 
2.33 

2.31 

2.25 

2.06 

2.24 

2.38 

2.51 

2.50 

249 

2.75 
2.80 

2.43 
2.58 
2.71 

2.37 


3.31 
315 
347 
3-21 

3.30 

3.19 
2.93 

3*34 
2.83 

2.89 

3.28 

2.86 

347 
2.03 

341 
3.69 

3.83 
3*35 
4.19 
389 


OD 


2.84 
2.92 

2.57 

2.53 

244 
2.62 

2.74 
2.32 

2.59 
2.97 

3^5 
3.21 

347 
3.16 

3*33 
3.40 
3.19 

4.15 
3.82 


>  Figures  for  1891-1908  from  U.  S.  StaHsUcal  Ahslract,  1910^  Tables 
180  and  181,  p.  284,  also  Table  168,  p.  265;  V.  5.  Bureau  cf  Lobar  Bui' 
UHn  gOt  Table  zziv.,  pp.  655-659;  BuUeiin  J2»  p.  8* 
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Takb  XXX««^Aiiival  and  Dbpaictuu  op  Alibns  (Thousands). 

i9o8-i99o.> 


Piacalretr 
Mided  June  30. 


1908 
1909 
I9IO 
Z9II 
191a 

I913 
I914 

I915 
Z916 

I917 
I918 
I919 
1920. 


An 


Admtttod 


944 
I.198 

1,030 

1,017 

l»427 
1,403 
434 
367 
362 
212 

237 
622 


Total...    10,179 


Dapwtod 


715 
400 

380 

518 

615 
6X2 

634 

384 
241 

146 

193 

216 

428 


5.483 


Net 


210 

544 
818 

5" 
402 

815 
709 

50 
126 

2x6 

19 
21 

194 


4»695 


gnnti 


783 

752 

1,042 

879 
838 

I.I98 

1,218 

327 
299 

295 
III 

141 
430 


8,3" 


395 
223 

202 

295 
333 
308 

303 
204 

130 
66 

95 
124 

288 


2,970 


Bsoeaof 

inuni^n* 


388 

529 
840 

584 

505 
890 

915 
123 

169 

229 

16 

17 
142 


5.34i 


*Ammal  Rtport  €f  Ikt  Ccmmbtiomt'Ceiura  tf  IwtmigraHom,  1930.  Tifak  XVI  A« 
p.  191. 
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TaBLB  XXXI.-*I]OaGBATION  AMD  BiaGBATION  Gt  BkBADWINNBKS/ 

Fiscal  Ybars  1915-1919.*   > 


Y«r  Boded 
Juxieao 

Admxttad 

Deported 

aliens 

Naa-unmlgrant 
alieos 

aliens 

Non-emigrant 
aliens 

IQIS 

209,760 
194,060 

190,985 

65,655 
82,818 

72,361 

45,671 
46,758 
81,788 
73.388 

175,609 

112.376 

50,353 

69,483 
101,293 

136,221 

75,244 
53,127 
80,967 

•y* J* •••••••• 

IQI6 

IQI7 

•3F*#  ••••••••• 

ioi8i 

1919 

70,432 

TABLB  XXXn— CoMPASisoM  op  Persons  Ssbdno  Work  and 
Workers  Called  for  bt  Employers  at  Pubuc  Employment 
Offices  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Number  of  Workers 
Registered  for  Bach  One  Hundred  Places  Open,  1916-18.' 


month 


January. . . 
February.. 
March. ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
Noveniber. 
December. 


1916 


136.2 
121. 6 

97.1 

73.5 

73.4 

78.5 
67.1 

75.9 

74.3 
72.1 

74.8 
77.2 


I9I7 

1918 

88.1 

91.0 

84.4 

84.3 

78.8 

68.2 

81.7 

61.0 

83.7 

53.8 

79.4 

50.5 

75.9 

60.7 

73.9 

53.7 

75.6 

52.7 

80.7 

47.1 

91.3 

59.3 

85.8 

71.7 

^  All  aliens,  exclusive  of  "persons  without  occupation,  mostly  women 
and  children." 

*  Annual  Reports  cf  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration^  1915- 
1919,  Table  VI.:  occupations  of  aliens  admitted  and  departed. 

*  Compiled  from  The  Labor  Market  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission.  Beginning  with  July,  191 8,  the  reports  on 
which  the  above  table  is  based  comprise  the  operations  of  the  Employ- 
ment Bureaus  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  and  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  New  York  State.  Previous  to  that 
date,  the  reports  related  only  to  the  Employment  Bureaus  of  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission. 
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Table  XXXni.— Bzpokts  of  Pximcipal  BiBADSHnvs,  Othbk  Thah 
Wheat,  Prom  the  United  States,  1910-1918.1 


Articto 


Jtily  lat  to  JiuM  30th 


19XO-X914 


19x4-1918 


Barley»  bushels 

Rye,  bushels 

Rye,  flour,  bairels^^p.. . 
Cora  meal,  barrels.  .-^ 

Oatmeal,  pounds 

Rice,  pounds 


Thooaandt 

4.054 

«4 
1,668 

106,061 
85.397 


106,895 

52.327 
1,140 

3.417 
580,607 

574.879 


204 

1,191 

4.650 
105 

447 
573 


1  Statistical  Abstraa  of  United  Siates^  1918,  pp.  477-^478  (oomputed). 
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Agucdltusal  laborers,  Dis' 
placemetU:  by  machinerv,  109; 
Earnings:  compared  with  earn- 
ings in  similar  non-agricultuial 
occupations,  11 1;   Wages:  no 

Agricultural  population,  lim- 
its to  further  growth  of,  112; 
movement  to  the  city,  491,  506, 
507 

Agriculturs,  103-113,  (See  also: 
Rural  Depopulation);  CentraU-^ 
MaHan  of  tndustry:  effect  upon 
farming,  107;  Demand:  for 
labor  in  a.  and  in  industry,  7, 
104;  DifferenHaHoH  cf  manU' 
faUuring:  from  a.,  106,  107; 
Irish  Unmigrants:  reluctance 
towards  a.,  66;  Mackityery:  108; 
Wages:  low,  no;  of  agricul- 
tural and  otner  unskilled  labor- 
ers, III 

Alisms,  arrival  and  departure  of, 
1908-1920. 558  ,^      ^    , 

Anthracite  coal,  {See:  Coal 
Mines,  Anthracite) 

Anthracite  coal  strike  com- 
mission, award  of  the,  456 

Apartment  houses,  increase,  283 

Aristocracy  of  labor,  English- 
speaking,  created  by  immigra- 
tion,  9,  i6i,  163,  i6a,  594 

Assimilation,  English  language: 
ability  to  speak,  i>8 ;  PrMem  cf: 
42,  75;   Becenl  tmmigranis:  77 

B 

Bastable,  C.  p.,  218,  219 

Bergbr,  Victor  L.,  394 

Bbveridgb,  W.  H.,  114, 121, 123, 
124,  126,  522;  {See  also:  Un- 
employment) 

BiNG,  Alexander  M.,  500,  501, 

505 


Birds  or  passage,  74;  by  race, 

75 
Birth  rate,  (See:  Race  Suicide) 

BrruMiNOUS  goal,  {See:  Coal^ 
Bituminous) 

Bituminous  coal  mines.  {See: 
Coal  Mines,  Bituminous) 

Boarders  and  lodgers.  Earn* 
ings:  of  head  of  fiunily,  253; 
Oid  immiigraHon:  per  cent  of 
families  keeping  b.  a.  1.  amonf 
the  races  of  the,  253;  Rent:Boa 
b.  a.  L,  254;  itahsdcs:  of  the 
Immigration  ComiriisBion  unre- 
liable, 251,  252 

Boston,  25, 65, 241, 242, 356, 363; 
Home  ownership:  1 845-1900, 
277;  Housing:  number  of  fuxii- 
lies  per  house,  1 853-1 900,  242; 
Tenancy:  1790. 1845, 1890,  and 
1900,  276;  Tenemenl  houses: 
185}  and  1900,  241 ;  unsanitary 
in  the  '70*8, 241,  2J2 

Breadwinners,  Eng^h:  number. 
1890  and  1900, 166;  in  selected 
occupations,  1890-1900,  168; 
German:  number,  1890  and 
1^00,  166;  in  selected  occupa- 
tions, 170;  Increase  or  decrease: 
hj  sex,  nativity,  and  occupa- 
tion, 1890-1900,  141;  /rt5^* 
nunA>er,  1890  and  1900,  166; 
in  selected  oocupatioiis.  169; 
Welsh:  number,  1890  and  1900, 
166;  in  selected  occupations, 
168;  {See  also:  Poreign-bom; 
Immigration) 

British  colonies,  British  immi- 
gration to,  encouraged  by  colo- 
nial governments,  210 

BamsH  EMIGRATION,  decline  of, 
effect  of  home  conditions,  173 

British  immigration,  encouraged 
by  colonial  governments,  210 

Budgets,  {See:  Family  Budgets) 

Burnett,  John  L.,  43 
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Canada,  {See:  Emigratioa,  Amer- 
ican faxiners) 

Capital,  etmgration  of,  491,  492, 
510;  immigration  of,  522-523 

Carlton,  Frank  Tracy,  61,  307^ 

308,318,330,349.351. 
Caste    prejudicb,    against    the 

immigrant,  outgrowth  of  occu- 
pational stratification,  424 

Chapin,  Robert  Corr,  240,  258, 
260,  261 

Child  labor,  107,  318-324;  Cot- 
ton mills:  children  under  14  in 
Northern  and  Southern,  ^21; 
children  under  14  in  prmapal 
States,  321;  Decrease:  of,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  increase 
of  immigration,  ^18;  in  States 
with  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion, 26;  Defenders:  of,  in  the 
South,  321;  Foreig9hbom:  per 
cent  of,  and  per  cent  of  children 
under  16  employed  in  foctories 
in  leading  States,  319;  Increase, 
during  the  World  War,  508, 509 ; 
Parent  nativity:  of  children,  10 
to  15  years,  in  manufactures,  by 
geographical  divisions,  320; 
Shoe  factories:  c.  1.  in,  of  rural 
Missouri,  322;  South:  more 
frequent  in  the,  than  in  States 
with  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion, 319;  Substitute  for  immi- 
gration,  26,  321,  400,  527 

Civil  war,  cost  of  living,  307; 
labor  organizations,  330;  wages, 
307-308 

Claghorn,  Kate  H.,  65,  66,  357 

Qlothing  industry,  265-267; 
(See  also:  Family  Budgets; 
Farmhouse  Labor;  Garment 
Workers);  Growth:  of,  since 
18^,  369;  Hours  of  labor:  in 
middle  of  nineteenth  century, 
363;  Strikes:  compared  with 
average  for  all  industries,  1887- 
I905»  373;  Wages,  real:  of 
women  in  the  past  lower  than 
to-day,  364,  365 

Clothing  workers,  {See:  Gar- 
ment Workers) 

Coal,  Demand:  fluctuations  in 
the,  for,  432,  433,  434;  Pro- 
duction:  pet  capita,  105;    by 


months,  433;   and  _ 

419;   in  tne  U.  S.,  1880-1910, 

416-417 

Coal,  bituminous,  machine 
mined,  per  cent  of,  and  per- 
cent^e  of  miners  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  by  States, 
429,  555 

Coal  miners,  414-457;  Unem^ 
ployed:  and  per  cent  foreign 
white,  by  States,  K38;  Westward 
movement:  causeoW  the  open- 
ing of  new  mining  fields,  418 

Coal  miners,  BrruMiNous,  Wa^ie 
scale:  in  Pennsylvania,  1895- 
1908^  441 ;  Wages:  by  race  and 
locahty,  442 

Coal  mines,  {See  also:  Coal;  Coal 
Miners ;  Fatal  Accidents ;  Strikes ; 
Work  Accidents) ;  Competition: 
of  unorganized  native  American 
mine  workers,  447;  Fatal  acci- 
dents: in  the  XJ.  S.  and  foreign 
countries,  469;  UnemploymetU: 
part-time  employment  in  lieu 

^°^'434 

Coal  mines,  anthracitb,   {See 

also:  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission;  Strikes);  Fatal 
accident  rate:  1870-1909,  479, 
J56;  Miners'  unions:  short 
lived  prior  to  the  New  Immigra- 
tion, 455;  Production:  of,  1870- 
19091  437;  Wage^eamers:  num- 
ber in,  1870-1909,  437 

Coal  mines,  BrruMiNOUs,  Days 
worked:  average  number  oi, 
and  variation  of  the  number  of 
immigrant  miners  and  laborers 
in  Pennsylvania,  140,  141; 
Employees:  number,  1 880-1907, 
420;  Fatal  accident  rate:  by 
nativity  and  causes,  A74;  l^ 
nativity  and  length  ot  ezpten- 
ence,  477;  oompeured  with  rail- 
roads, 485, 557;  variation  of  the 
percentage  of  miners  of  Slavic 
and  Italian  parentage,  472,  ^7; 
Labor  organwUions,  445;  I^ii- 
employment:  ratio  of,  and  per- 
centage of  foreign-bom  miners, 
134;  Wages,  union  scale  of, 
1898-1908,  440 

Collective  bargaining,  (See.- 
Labor  Organizations,  World 
War) 
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ComcissAST  STOKE,  (Su:  Com- 
pany Store) 

Commons,  John  R.,  62,  114,  389, 
291, 298, 302,  307. 363,  454. 518 

Company  bouses,  24.7, 248 

Company  store,  272;  iiwemeni 
agflinst:  1849-1897,444;  in  the 
South,  443 

Competition,  immigsant,  new 
immlgnuits  not  working  for  less 
pay  than  natives  or  okder  im- 
migrants, 401 

Congestion,  (See  also:  Housing 
Conditions;  Tenement  Houses) ; 
Boston:  number  of  families  per 
house,  1 853-1900,  242;  DMin: 
c.  in,  520;  Effect:  upon  cost  of 
living  and  wages,  240;  Failure 
of  the  community:  to  provide 
safeguards  against,  239;  /if- 
dusSial  causes,  23^;  Ireland: 
c.  in,  244;  New  York  City:  229- 
241;  Old  Immigration:  65; 
Race:  not  a  factor,  237;  Rear 
tenements,  233 

Contract  laborers,  importa- 
tion of,  infrequentj)i9,  394,  524; 
during  the  World  War,  498-499, 

530 

Cost  of  living,  240,  521,  (See 
also:  Wages  and  the  Cost  of 
Living) 

Cotton  mills,  575-383,  (See  also: 
Child  Labor);  Earnings:  at 
operatives,  by  sex  and  age,  by 
prindpel  States,  387;  Hours  of 
labor,  $1$;  Strikes:  much  above 
the  average  in  duration,  379; 
Unemphyeli:  and  foreign-born, 

136,  540 

Craft  unions,  (See:  Labor  Or- 
ganizations) 

Crime,  353, 358-361;  Immigrants: 
allied  criminal  proclivities  of 
the,  358;  no  more  criminal  than 
native  Americans,  J59;  Increase 
of  immigration:  cornddent  with 
decrease  of  c,  360 


Danes,  79»  i97f  (See  also:  Scan- 
(Unavians) 

Dangerous  working  condi- 
tions, statistics  of  strikes 
against,  4^ 


Days  worked.  Bituminous  coal 
mines:  d.  w.  collated  with 
variation  of  number  of  immi- 
oant  miners  and  laborers  in 
Pennsylvania,  140,  141;  Organ- 
ised trades:  in  the  State  dt  New 
York,  and  immigration,  1897- 
1909,  144 

Demand  for  labor,  (See  also: 
Agriculture;  Labor  Market); 
Agriculture:  103-113;  Charac- 
ter and  volume  of  immigration: 
determined  by,  102;  Immigra- 
tion and  emigration:  regulated 
by>  3;  PopuSaion  ofthe\SmXj&± 
States:  not  increasing  as  fast  as, 

Denmark,  16,  179,  202,  203-205, 
{See  also:  Northern  and  Western 
Europe);  Decline  of  emigratum: 
from,  due  to  improvement  in 
condition  of  people,  205;  Eco- 
nomic conditions:  of  t^e  peas- 
ants greatly  improved  since  the 
'8o's,  203;  Emigration:  from, 
to  the  United  States,  1820-1910, 
203;  Immigration:  to,  204; 
Progress  of  manufacturing;  204 

Desmond,  H.  J.,  73,  77 

Displacement,  defined  by  the 
Oxford  Dictionary,  149 

Displacement,  racial,  415 

B 

Earnings,  (See:  Wages) 

Eastman,  Crystal,  460, 461, 467, 
468, 481, 482, 484 

Emigration,  American  farmers: 
emigrating  to  Canada,  112; 
ImmigraHon:  compared  with, 
90,  557»  558;  Industrial  crisis, 
1907-^,  net  e.  during,  88; 
Monthly  average:  1907 -1909, 
92;  World  War,  net  e.  during, 
498 

Employment,  Fluctuations  Qf,i2 1 , 

„  "3. 137. 531 

Engels,  Fribdrich,  475-476 

England,  (See:  United  Kmgdora) 
English  and  Welsh,  166,  167, 
168,  170,  171,  172,  262,  263, 
264,  267,  268,  290,  326,  355, 
356.  357,  395.  401,  414.  415. 
425.  436,  437»  442,  447.  449. 
545.  546 
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ElfGaLISH     tANGT7AGB,     per 

farogn-bom  able  to  speak  the^ 
by  years  in  the  U.  S.,  58 


PAitnnf.n»  Hbnkt    Pkatt,    iv; 

PaLKMBA,  ROLAND  P..  68,  69 

Familt  budgets,  Ciotking:  ex- 
peaditure  for,  in  f anuHes  of  iin- 
aldUed  laborerSy  by  inooms  and 
nativity,  367;  increases  with 
earnings,  366;  prices  paid  for, 
by  recent  immigrants  the  same 
as  by  native  Americans,  365; 
race  variationa  insignificant, 
j66;  D^fidk  annual,  per  work- 
ing family,  by  occupations, 
1885,  397,  ^51;  Food:  expendi- 
tures for,  by  nativity  and  in- 
come, 358,  360,  363;  in  New 
York  City,  360;  Slav  laborers, 
standards  of,  359;  Lohoren: 
unskilled,  classified  by  nativity 
and  source  of  income,  New 
Jersey,  1885,  550;  Massacku- 
setts:  1800, 1830,  and  i860,  549; 
RgfU:  paid  b^r  immigrants  as 
h]||[h  as,  or  mgher  than,  that 
paid  by  native  wage-earners, 
350;  by  nativity,  354,  355; 
per  person,  in  families  without 
b^tfders,  the  same  for  native, 
and  foreip-bom,  354,  35^; 
South  Itakans:  food  eipendi- 
tures  of,  compared  with  Ameri- 
can families,  358;  Surplus:  of 
income  over  expenditure,  by 
country  of  birtn  of  fomilies, 
^68;  Wag&^amors:  classified 
by  occupations,   New  Jersey, 

^  1885, 550  ^         . . 

Parmhousb  labob.  Competition: 
of,  in  the  clothing  industry,  in 
Ws  and  '50's.  365;  Daughters 
m  American  farmers:  working 
for  less  than  cost  of  living,  365 

PABiaNO,  {See:  Agriculture) 

Fabm  labobbbs,  (See:  Agricul- 
tural laborers) 

Patal  aoodbnt  batb,  {See  also: 
Fatal  Accidents);  Anthracite 
coal  nUnes:  1870-1909,  538; 
decrease  simultaneous  with  in- 
crease of  employment  of  Slavs 


and  Italians,  478;  Bttnminous 
coal  mines:  48  V,  collated  with 
variation  of  tne  per  cent  of 
mineiB  of  Italian  and  Slavic 
parenta^  473,  555;  coaqMored 
with  railroads,  557;  increase 
due  to  exhaustion  of  mines,  480; 
Coalmines:  variation  by  States, 
471;  by  causes  and  nativity, 
474;  by  length  of  experience 
and  nativity,  477;  Poreitm 
countries:  compared  with  U.  S., 

469 
Fatal  accw»sts,  {See  also:  Fatal 

Accident  Rate;  Work  Acci- 
dents); Coalmines:  negligence 
of  the  miners,  480;  Railroads: 
485;  Sted  mUls:  speeding  the 
cause  of,  481 
Fitch,  John  A,,  164, 395, 399-f>ii 
405,  411-413.  5^0,  526,  (See 
also:  Pitt^urgh  Survey) 

FOBBSTBB,   RoBBBT  P.,   515-530, 

5^5-537 
Food,  356-365,  {See  also:  Family 

Budgets);  Food:  Southern  iron 

district:     expenses   of   typical 

households  for,  549;  ImmtgrOf 

turn   Commission's  data:    3«^, 

357;    Slavs:  standards  of  ue, 

compared  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 

ration,  357 

FoBBiGN-BOBN,  Breoiwimters:  by 
g^tuie  of  occupation  and  na- 
tionality, 173;  immigration  and 
emigration  of,  I9x5-I9i9f  559; 
increase  or  decrease  of,  by  occu- 
pation and  nationality,  1890- 
1900,  Appendix,  Table  XI;  In- 
crease: compared  with  imnugra- 
tion,  88;  from  Soandinavini 
countries,  compared  with  tmmi* 
grants  from  Southern  and  Bas^ 
em  Europe,  1880*1910^  199 

Fbtoat,  David,  497»  S03»  504. 5" 


Gabmbkt  wobxbbs,  363-374,  {See 
also:  Clothing  Industty);  Jems: 
in  the  cities  underbid  by  Amer- 
ican country  workers,  373;  L^ 
bor  organiaations:  affiliatiflns  of 
Tews  and  Italians  with,  in  New 
York  City  above  the  avmge 
for '  the  country,   326;    mon 
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effective  than  amon^:  other  in* 
dustrial  workers,  373 
German  qdiigrants,  2,  3,  8»  12, 

15. 52-54. 65, 66, 73»  76-78, 149. 
162,  170-172,  180-196,  I94» 
228-233. 252, 253, 263, 275, 328, 
357. 368, 369. 370, 374. 385..  395. 
401,  41  A,  436,  442;  Colonies:  in 
the  iniadLB  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  77;  ConiesHon:  in  the 
settlements  in  old  New  York 
City,  65;  Occupations:  1890- 
1900, 170;  Pennsylvania:  in  the 
colon^r  of,  76;  Tenement  houses: 
unsanitary,  in  New  York  City 
colonies  (^  in  the  '6o's,  232 
Germany,  (See  also:  German 
Immigrants;  Northern  and 
Western  Europe);  i,  14, 43,  52, 
178-180, 180-196, 255, 262, 267, 

268, 355, 356. 386, 520, 545  ;/<^ 
vance:  m  the  wi^es  of  farm 
labor,  189,  190;  Agriculttifol 
progress:  189,  190;  in  1895- 
1910, 190;  Coal:  production  of, 
per  cent  increase  of,  1890-1909. 
183;  Coal  miners:  increase  ot 
annual  earnings,  1890-1910. 
186;  Emigration:  from,  annual 
average,  1 875-1910,  192;  to 
countries  outside  of  the  U.  S., 
1890-IQ04,  105;  net  e.  ffom, 
180;  of  unskified  laborers  to  the 
U.  S.,  increasing  with  the  in« 
creased  immigration  to  the  U. 
S.,  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  192, 193;  Poreign4tom: 
by  country  of  birth,  1880-1900, 
545;  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, 1900,  545;  population  of, 
180;  ImmieraHan:  to,  exceeds 
emigration  firom,  180;  toG.  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 

181,  520;  Industrial  expatuton: 

182,  320;  Iron:  production  of, 
1S80-1910,  183;  Labor:  con- 
dition of,  improved,  185;  de- 
mand for,  increased,  185;  Jfi* 
gration:  of  workers  from  Rus- 
sian Poland  to  G.,  181;  Rail- 
road mileage:  growth  of,  and 
freight  traffic,  1890-1900,  184; 
Trade^nions:  189;  member- 
ship of,  1890-1910,  187 

Great  Britain,  i,  14, 17, 52, 179, 
385,  {See  also:   Britsiui  Immi- 


sration;  English  and  Welsh; 
Northern  and;  Western  Europe; 
United  Kingdom);  Immigra- 
tion: from,  rise  in  1 897-1  SK>7i 
213;  lAeing  conditions:  im- 
provement a,  214;  Real  wages: 
1850-1900,  215  r 

H 

Hall,  Prbscott  P.,  41,  42 

Haynss,  'John  RANixiLPB,  462, 
464,  469,  480, 481 

Hebrews,  (See:  Jews) 

Hoffman,  P.  L.,  46S1  466,  471, 
474,  476, 477     . 

Holmes,  Joseph  A.,  467,  468 

Home  ownership,  274-^83,  (See 
also:  Apartment  Houses) ;  Ages: 
of  home  owners,  279-281 ;  Bos- 
ton: 1845-1^,  277;  Cities: 
with  population  of  50,000  and 
over,  percentage  of  native  white 
in,  278;  Decreasing:  with  the 
growth  of  urban  population. 
282;  with  the  increase  of  land 
values,  278;  Irregularity  of  em- 
ployment: a  bar  to,  274;  New 
tmnUgraHts:  not  long  enough  in 
the  U.  S.  to  have  acquired 
homes,  282;  Labor  disfutes: 
handicap  in,  174;  Lahoring 
classes;  not  accessible  to,  283; 
Old  immigration:  277;  Rm 
estate:  value  of,  278^79;  Ten- 
ancy: in  Boston,  1790,  1845, 
1890.  and  1900,  276;  Tknfi: 
and  h.  o.,  276 

Hours  of  labor,  311-317,  (See 
also:  Clothing  Industry) ;  Agri- 
culture: no;  American  mill 
hands:  native,  in  the  ante- 
immigration  period,  311,  ^12; 
Cotton  mills:  n.  o.  1.  reduoedf  in, 
315;  Massachusetts:  1872-1903, 
^13;  New  immigration:  314; 
New  York  City:  reduction  of. 
compared  with  remainder  of 
the  State,  316,  317;  Reduction: 
contemporaneous  with  immi- 
gration, 27;  Sewing  women:  in 
Sie  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  363;  Steel  industry: 
shorter  hours  lor  foreigners 
than  for  En^^ish-spealdng  skiUed 
and  semi-ekilled.emptoyees,  314 
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HOITSINO    CONDITIONS^     241-256^ 

(See  oho:.  C^ongestiOQ;  Tene- 
ment Houses);  Cause:  of  bad 
h.  c  eoonomic,  not  radal,  247; 
Germans:  unsanitary  h.  c.  of, 
in  the  past,  330-232;  Itnmigra- 
Hon  Commission:  tendency  to 
shift  the  blame  to  the  tenant, 
249;  Improvements:  by  Italians 
and  Jews,  66;  Irish:  unsanitary 
h.  c.  of ,  in  the  past,  230-^32; 
Italian  district:  unproved  h.  c. 
in  the,  66,  234;  Jewish  districts: 
improved  h.  c.  in  the,  66,  23A; 
Landlords:  responsibility  ot, 
247;  Natvoe  whUe:  New  Eng- 
land working  girls  in  the  '40's, 
241;  sewing  women,  saualid 
h.  c.  in  thepast,  231 ;  unfiled 
laborers  in  Southern  mill  towns, 
246;  Old  immigration:  cellar 
population  in  New  York  City, 
230;  Massachusetts  towns,  h.  c 
in,  243;  rear  tenements  in  New 
York  City,  233;  shanty  dwell- 
ers in  Massachusetts  in  the 
'70's,  244;  unsanitary  tene- 
ments in  Boston,  241,  242 

HowAKD,  Barl  Dban,  185,  i86» 
189, 190 

Hungarians,  (See:  Magyars, 
Slavs) 

Hungary,  98,  loo 

HUMTBR,  ROBBRT,  40»  45 


Ilunois,  II,  134,  135,  300,  301, 

3I9»  334. 438-43i»  433. 447. 448. 

453.  471.  472.  473,  484.  534. 

535.538.539.540,554.557 
Illiteracy,    munigration    from 

Bulgaria,  Greece,  Russia,  and 
Servia  compared  with  popula- 
tion of  same  countries,  71; 
Italian:  statistics  of,  80;  Star- 
tisUcs:  70,  80 

Immigrant  colonies,  Irish  and 
German  in  middle  dt  nineteenth 
century,  77 

Immigrants,  Connections:  in  the 
U.  S.,  Q±;  Farmers:  number  of, 
negligible  at  all  periods,  67; 
Imported:  ,myth  of,  3,  09; 
Occupations:  per  cent  distribu- 
tion by,  1861-1916,  67;    Old: 


majority  tmskilled,  67;  SkSkd: 
pTGixirtion  of,  same  for  last  half - 
century,  67 

Immigration,  ilimifti/ ooeroger  by 
occupations,  1861-1910,  503; 
Assisted:  96;  Breadwinners, 
immigration  and  emigration  o^ 
^,  net  i,  of,  1915-1919,  498; 
Business  conditions:  and,  1880- 
1910,  87;  Compared:  with  emi- 
gration, 88,.  idS;  DecUne  of, 
493.  498;  Monthly  aoer^^e: 
compared  with  immigration, 
1907-1909,  92;  Objections:  to, 
40;  (M:  compared  with  New, 
01-81 ;  distribution,  before 
1840,  63;  indentured  servants, 
imnfigrants  a  century  ago 
mostly,  62;  Opposition:  to,  by 
organized  labor  antedates  new, 
78;  to  quantity  not  quality,  79; 
Quality  of:  European  opmion, 
.72;  Immigration  Commission, 
conclusion  of,  72;  intdlectu- 
ally  average  immigrant  above 
average  of  countrymen  at  home, 
70;  standard  not  lowered,  69; 
Restriction  of,  probable  effects 
of,  487-492;  511;  TractabiUty: 
of  old  and  new,  346;  Volume: 
how  regulated,  93 

Immigration  Commission,   Con- 
elusions:  ofthe,49,  72;  contap 
'  dieted  by  its  statistics,  325 

Induced  immigration,  uncon- 
firmed tales  of,  391 

lNt>usTRiAL  Acrivmr,  Imnuffu- 
Hon:,  and,  86;  Population:  and, 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  82 

Industrial  relations,  Commts- 
sion  on,  493,  494,  500 

Ireland,  2,  14,  17,  43,  65,  178, 
179,  210,  215-221,  244,  245, 
5^0,  551,  (See  also:  Congestion; 
Ksh;  Northern  and  Western 
Europe;  United  Kingdom); 
Emigration:  from,  1851-1908, 
216;  decreasing  since  i860, 216; 
bv  destination,  1876-1908,  217; 
Farm  laborers:  rise  in  wages  of, 
219;  Housing:  in  rural  areas, 
i86i-ri90l,  219;  Land  rdorm: 
effects  of,  217,  218;  BBcent 
progress:.  217*219 

Irish,  12-14,  17,  25,  52,  54,  57, 
64-^7,  69,  73.  77r  I49i  J^i|  166, 
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169-172,  178.  179.  210,  212, 

229-232, 244,  247.  252,  253,  255, 
26o-«63, 267, 275, 290, 295. 328, 
355, 356, 357, 364, 365, 374, 3^5, 
386, 394, 395, 401, 414, 415, 425, 
A36, 437, 442, 447. 449, 545, 54^, 
(Su  also:  Ireland);  Congestion: 
in  the  settlements  of  New  York 
City  in  the  past,  65;  Farm 
work:  reluctance  of  the  early 
immigrants  toward.  66;^  Immt- 
grant  colonies:  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  77;  Oc- 
cupations: in  the  U.  S.,  189CH 
1900,  169;  Pauperism:  m  J^os- 
ton,  1837-1845,  356;  Standard 
of  Unfing:  of  early  immigrants, 
64;  Sweatshops:  in  the  '50's, 
364;  Tenement  houses:  unsani- 
taxy,  in  the  I.  colonies  of  New 
York  City  in  the  '6o's,  232 

Iron  and  stbel  industry,  (See 
also:  Iron  and  Steel  Workers) ; 
Expansion:  of,  158-160;  Tech- 
nical  revoluHon:  in  the,  399 

Iron  and  stebl  workers,  394- 

ti3,  {See  also:  Aristocracy  of 
abor;  Rolling  Mills;  Un- 
skilled Laborers);  Amalga- 
mated Association:  of,  common 
laborers  barred,  ^11;  decline 
due  to  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  skill,  412;  Birds  of 
passage:  by  race,  75;  Crowding 
out:  of  English-spcaudng  work- 
men by  immigrants,  none,  395; 
Earnings:  in  uie  Pittsburgh  and 
Southern  districts.  408;  Eight- 
hour  day:  demand  of  the  em- 
ployers, in  th»  '8o's  resisted,  by 
the  Amalgamated  Association, 
410,  411;  Highly  paid  men:  a 
smedl  fraction  of  the  force  in  the 
past,  395;  Hours  of  labor: 
shorter  for  unskilled  foreif^n- 
ers  than  for  English-speakmg 
skilled  and  semi-skilled,  314; 
Machinery:  skill  displaced  by, 
399;  Months  of  employment: 
native  and  foreign-born  male, 
by  per  cent  distribution,  127; 
Race:  1880,  1890^  and  1900, 
159;  1890-1900,  m  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
160;  and  skilU  402;  Racial 
stratification:  402,403;  Skilled: 


earainfis  in  Eastern  and  South* 
ern  mills,  407;  proportion  of, 
162;  Sunday  work:  general 
rule  before  period  of  New  Im- 
migration, 409;  Twdve-houf 
day:  insisted  on  by  piece  work- 
ers in  the  '8o's,  410,  411;  Un- 
skilled: proportion  of,  162; 
Wages:  403;  in  1884,  396;  in 
1880-1908,  398,  553;  by  occu- 
pations, 1 880-1908,  397;  of 
skilled  men  higher  in  Pittsburgh 
with,  than  in  the  South  wiui- 
out,  immigrant  competition, 
405;  of  skilled  men  in  the  Fitts- 
burgh  mills  reduced  since  1892, 
403,  404;  vary  inversely  with 
the  ratio  of  recent  immigrants, 
408 
Irregularity  op  ebifloymbnt, 
migratory  worker  the  product 

,  oi,  435 

Italians,  3,  7,  15,  16,  20,  22,  ^ 

37,  43*^.  6^  7«,  79,  85,  85. 
91,  $9,'Wo,  r52,  170-17J,  t93, 
200, 201, 209, 234, 237, 238, 240, 
253, 255, 258-<»63, 267-269, 290, 
326,  328»  345,  .349,  351,  355, 
35^359»  368-371 ,  374, 385, 386, 
388, 391, 394, 428, 437, 442, 443, 


449,  450,  453,  458,  484,  545, 
546,  {See  also:  South  Italians) ; 
Housing  conditions:    improved 


by,  66;  improved  in  the  I. 
district,  234;  Illiteracy:  statis- 
tics, 80;  Labor  organiMations: 
affiliation  of  clothing  workers 
with,  above  the  average  for  the 
country,  326 
Italy,  32, 69, 72, 93, 181,349,  350, 
358,  359,  (See  also:  Italians); 
Labor  organiMations:  349;  agri- 
cultural, 350;  Strikes:  of  agri- 
cultural laborers,  350 


JENKS  and  LaUCK,  43,  44,  65,  68, 

84,  85,  126,  163,  164,  173,  245, 
247, 248, 250, 251, 271, 272, 273. 
275, 280, 285, 287, 288,  290, 302, 
303, 346,  351, 360, 371, 458, 460 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.,  {See:  Jenks 
and  Lauck) 

Jews,  3, 20,  25,  32, 65, 66,  71,  72, 
228,  234t  238,  240,  253,  280, 
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3^6, 328, 351, 356, 3to,  363, 568, 

369,  370,  J7I.  372,  374,  ISee 
aiso:  RuBBiaas);  Hounng  eon- 
dUions:  improved,  in  ttkt  J. 
distxicts,  66.  23^;  Labor  orfam' 
waiions:  affiHattoii  of  T.  dofttuiig 
workers  with,  in  New  York 
City  aboive  the  avenif(e  for  the 
cocmtxy,  3^;  UnierhMmg:  of 
J.  by  American  country  work- 

37a 


Labob,  condition  of,  has  not  de- 
teriorated in  the  U.  S.»  33 

Laboe  agbnts,  before  the  immi- 
grationera,ii9 

Labor  aristocract,  {Smi  Ari»> 
tocracy  of  Labor) 

Labor  coMPBimoN,  Immiffnmis: 
do  not  tindercat  onion  wmes, 
378;  Sauihem  white:  keepmg 
down  the  wages  of  immigrants 
in  the  North,  381 

Labca  market,  mmugration  and 
the,  83-102,  498-500;  mobility 
of  labor,  499*500 

Labor  organizations,  33J-353, 
(See  also:  Coal  Mines;  Cotton 
Mills;  Garment  Workers;  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers;  Woolen 
Mills) :  Bituminous  coal  fmt§es: 
445;  Coal  miners:  non-Bn^^ish- 
speaking,  affiliated  with.  353, 
253;  umon  of,  recognized  by  Uie 
StedTru8t,4^;  Dale  of  oriomi' 
taUon:  in  mncipel  industrial 
States,  334;  Ephefkeral:  previous 
to  1880,  330;  Garmem  workers: 
Jewish  and  Italian,  union  affilia- 
tions above  the  average  for  the 
country,  336;  Grouih:  since 
1890,333;  /ifNfi^aitfs;  discrim- 
ination against,  3^7;  Imntiira- 
Hon:  effects  of,  on  1.  o.,  376, 377; 
Machinery:  effect  upon  crart 
unians,  351;  Membership:  na- 
tivity, 553;  and  immigration. 
New  York  Stat^  553;  in  the 
State  of  New  Von^  and  im- 
migration to  the  State  of 
New  York,  1897-1910,  336; 
foreign-bom  predominating  in 
the  ^'s,  ^o,  331;  proportion 
of  industrial  wage»eafnera  or- 


fUiSmd,  340,  ^3;  raoe  not  a 
nctor,  337;  nsmg  and  fidling 
with  rise  and  &11  of  inunigra- 

aloofnees  from^  339;  iVsv  York 
City:  ttaODger  than  in  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  State,  341,  343; 
New  York  State,  stronger  ttiaa 
in  Kansas,  337,  3^9;  Progress: 
greater  progtcm  coincident  witb 
the  great  tide  of  immigratioa, 
^;  Proportion:  organised,  na- 
tives and  imnugrante,  337,  338; 
Recent  immtgrants:  home  train- 
ing in  organisation,  ^,  349; 
organising  along  indnstml  Imes, 
413;  as  stronay  orgax^sed  as 
natives  and  older  immigrants^ 
337;  Skilled:  interests  of,  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  nnskiHed^ 
348;  Unskilled:  not  digible  to 
membership)  in  craft  unions, 
346;  ofganisation  among  the, 
33, 349 

Labor  problem,  immigratioa  not 
the  cause  of,  34 

Labor  unions,  (See:  Labor  Or- 
ganisations) 

Laborers,  (5m:  Unskilled  Lab- 

LAfXTK,  W.  JBTT,  49, 365, 384, 388. 

494.  495f  496,  501,  511,  (See 
also:  Jenks  and  Lauck) 
Lawrbncb,  Massachusbtts,  33, 
348, 3^-J93t  (See  also:  Strikes; 
Wages;  Woolen  and  Worsted 
M^;  Worsted  Mills);  strike  of 
1913,  348;  and  public  opinion, 

384 
Lbisbrson,   WnxiAM   M.,   390, 

440,  454 
LfTHUANiANs,  3a,  5S  S6f  57.  75. 

228,    353,    338.    351.    368,    370, 

442.456 

LmcAN,  Simon,  503,  m 
Living  bzfbnses,  (See:  FaxaSty 

Budgets) 
Lodgers,    (See:    Boarden    and 

Lodgers) 

M 

Machine  mining,  (See  also:  Min- 
ing Machine);  Biinminous  coal: 
per  cent  of,  machine  mined,  and 
per  cent  ratio  of  minen  from 
Southern  and  Bastem  Europe^ 
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by  States,  555;  Economies:  dt^ 
426,427 

Macbinbkt,  (5m  also:  Agricul- 
ture; Agricultural  Lobonrs; 
Iran  and  Steel  Workers);  £/- 
feOs:  in  seneral,  231,  525,  526; 
upon  craft  unions,  351 ;  Immi' 
gration:  New,  and,  289;  sub- 
stitute for,  492;  Riue  m  wages: 
introduction  determined  by,  290 

Magtaks,  162, 257, 44a.  443, 449t 
450,  458  {See  also:  Hungary) 

Manufactuus,    wage  -  earners, 

I879-I909, 15X 
Masx,  Kasl,  124,  125,  291 

Massachusbtts,   27,    138,    139, 

174-176, 224, 225, 243, 244, 295, 

300,301,311,313,314,319,321, 

333. 334»  343, 344, 375. 378-38o, 
3to,  383. 392. 533.^524. 534, 535. 
540.  54X.  551 J  Hours  of  labor: 
1872-1^3,  313;  Immigrant 
breadwinners:  destined  for, 
1897-1908,  139;  Racial  straHfi- 
caSion:  1900-1905, 173;  Stnkes: 
1830-1905,  34^;  TexiUe  miils: 
percentage  A  immigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Burope 
employed  in,  1880-1900,  370; 
VnemphymenU  of  factory  work- 
ers, and  immigration,  139; 
Wages  and  cost  of  Uoing:  1800, 
1830,  and  i860,  295,  296,  521 ; 
in  the  '70's,  295;  Woolen  mills: 
comparative  statistics  of  strikes 

MAYO-SiaTH,  Richmond,  46,  69, 
89,292 

Migratory  worxbrs,  created  by 
irregularity  of  employment,  435 

MuNBRS,  (Sfe  also:  Fatal  Acci- 
dents: Labor  Organisations; 
Unemployment);  xfatiee  white: 
decrease  of  the  number  of,  by 
States,  1890-X900,  158;  Racial 
displacement:  of  natives  by 
immigrants,  none^  i5jS,  157 

Miming  macbinb,  Fiek  miner: 
displaced  by  the,  425;  Snbstilute 
for  immigration:  425;  Unskilled 
immigrants:  enq>loyment  of,  the 
effect  not  the  cause  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  m.  m.,  425 

MnCHBLL,  J^BN,  41.  46 
MnCBBLL,  WBSLBT  C.,  308,  507 

Mousy  sent  abroad,  by  immi- 


grants, 269;  mercantilist  objec- 
tion to,  271 

N 

Nationalitibs,  princtpal,  of  male 
breadwinners  classiQed  by  occu- 
pation groups,  1900,  171 

Nativb-born,  decrease  of,  by 
occupations,  1890-1900,  152 

Nativb  brbadwinnbrS;  decrease 
of,  by  occupations  m  Mass., 

1900-1905,175,       . 

Nativb  whitb.  of  native  parent- 
age, males,  decrease  in  selected 
occupations,  compared  with  loss 
by  death,  1890-1900,  153 

Nearing,  Scott,  293,  302,  519 

NBGROBStmigration  of,  during  the 
World  War,  507,  508 

Nbw  niMiGRATiON,  Compared  with 
the  Old,  61-81 

New  York  Ctty,  7, 20, 25, 28, 32, 
63,  66,  67,  119,  120,  121,  149. 
229-241, 260, 316, 317, 326, 335, 

337. 340-343, 354-357. 363, 365. 
3^7.  3^f  VSee  also:  Family 
Budgets;  Congestion) ;  CeUar 
population:  of  the  '40's^  230; 
Congestion:  in  the  Irisn  and 
German  settlements  of  the 
I>ast,65;  Hours  of  labor:  reduc- 
tion (2,  compared  with  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  316, 317 ; 
Labor  organisations:  fi&Hation 
of  Jewish  and  Italian  clothing 
workers  with,  above  the  average 
for  the  country,  326;  member- 
ship of,  compared  with  New 
York  State,  341,  x^;  Paufer- 
ism:  lodgers  at  uie  muniapal 
lodging  houses,  by  nativity, 
190^.  355;  Poupers:  nativity, 
1854-1860,  and  1885-1895,  356; 
by  nativity  and  cause,  356,  357 
Nbw  York  Statb,  27,  31,  140, 
143, 144, 146, 300, 301, 315-317. 
319. 3^1. 335-343. 360, 383. 534. 
535.  540,  554.  555;  Honrs  of 
labor:  compared  with  New  York 
^ty,  917;  Membership  of  labor 
organteations:  compared  with 
Kansas,  339;  compared  with 
New  York  City,  342,  343;  per- 
oentage  of  wage-earners  organ- 
iied,  1900-1909,  553;  rising  and 
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idling  with  imtnignitioii*  '335, 

55a 

Newsholmb,  Artbus,  2a6,  528 

NOKTHBKN    AND    WSSTBEN    £U- 

KOPB,  EmigraHon:  from,  177- 
aao;  causes  of  decrease,  13; 
cannot  keep  pace  with  demand 
for  labor  in  the  U.  S.,  177;  /m- 
miiraium:  to  the  United  States 
oomd  not  replace  imnueration 
from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  320 

Norway,  179,  203-^k>3,  (See  also: 
Northern  and  Western  JSurope) ; 
ImntignUum:  from,  to  the  U.S., 
202;  greate8tiniQOi-i9io,202; 
EecetU  industrial  deeeio^metU: 
202 

Norwegians,  52,  197,  252,  253, 
264,  (See  also:  Norway;  Scan- 
dinavians) 


Occupations  of  immigrants, 
(See:  Immigrants) 

Old  immigration,  (See:  Immigra- 
tion) 

OpposmoN  to  immigration,  (See: 
Immigration) 


Pauperism,  ;355-358;  Decrease: 
during  penod  of  greatest  im- 
mi^tioQ,  353;  Industrial  in^ 
vakdism:  p.  due  to,  357;  New 
immiiraiian:  p.  less  frequent 
among  the,  than  among  the 
Old,  354;  New  York  City: 
lodgers  at  municipel  lodging 
houses,  by  nativity,  1908,  355; 
Racial  iisplacemeni:  p.  not 
due  to,  555,  356;  Unempioy- 
metU:  a  mmor  cause  of  p.,  357 

Paupers,  English  and  Irish:  1837- 
i84j5,  356;  New  York  City: 
nativity  d  p.,  in  the  past,  356, 

Pearson,  Earl,  226,  528 
Pennsylvania,  6,  9,  11,  33,  100, 
119, 134, 135, 140, 141,  I5i»  249» 
300, 301, 319. 321. 343. 344. 37i» 
372,  383.  414.  4I5»  419-422. 
428-431, 437. 439. 44a.  445. 44^. 
449.  454-456,  461,  462,  466, 
471-473. 480, 481. 534. 535. 53«- 


a?; 


U  555-557;  (See  also:  Coal 
ines,  Bituminotts;  Coal 
Mines,  Anthracite);  Biiump- 
nous  coal  mines:  days  worked, 
and  number  of  immigrant  min- 
ers and  laborers,  141;   Strikes: 

1835-1905.  344 

PHILADELPmA,  25,  363,  372 

PrrrsBURGB,  24,  306,  394,  401- 

410.  439,  454,  460,  484 
Pittsburgh   survey,    164,   306, 

395. 399-4<».  406, 41 1-413. 454. 
460 
Plunkett,  Horace,  218 
Poland,  56,  100,  181,  182,  190 
Pm.Es,  14,  16,  32,  54,  55.  57,  59, 
60,  75.  99,  id2,  170,  171,  172, 
181, 182, 190, 228, 238, 251, 253. 
269, 328. 368, 369, 370. 378, 380, 
385,  386.  442,  456,  471;  Bng- 
lish-spealdng,  by  years  in  the 
U.  S.,  78 
Pratt,  Edward  Bwing,  235-239, 

276. 341 
Prejudice,  against  mumgrants  in 

the  past,  73 

Prices,  control  o£,  306,  510,  511 


8UAINTANCE,  H.  W.,  103, 109,  no 
UALITY    OF    IMMIGRATION,    (Su 

Immigration) 


Race  CLASsmcATiON,  fallacy  of 
the,  adopted  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  250 

Race  distinction,  dominaa^dea 
ol  the  investigation  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission,  55 

Race  prejudice, motive ocoppo- 
sition  to  recent  immigrantsT  ^7 

Race  suicide,  221-227;  Btrth 
rate:  Commission  of  Ihquiiv 
into  the  Declining,  report  at, 
226-227;  decline  <»,  among  the 
better-to-do,  226;  among  the 
English  aristocracy,  528;  de- 
cline of,  begins  in  1810-1830, 
223;  native,  decreasing  with 
rural  population,  224;  rise  ia 
social  condition  cause  of  dedine 
of,  226;  varies  inversely  with 
income,  226;   Walker's  theory 
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of  the  decline  in  tbe  native,  331. 
528;  Immigration:  unrelatea 
to.  18;  Universal:  among  social 
classes  not  afiEected  by  immi- 
grant competition,  336;  Wat- 
son's forecast:  of  the  population 
of  the  U.  S.,  323,  223;  World- 
wide: 224 

Racial  disflacbubmt,  {See  also: 
Racial  Stratihcation);  Laborers: 
none,  of  native,  by  immi- 
grants, 156,  157;  Miners:  none, 
of  native,  by  immigrants,  156, 
157;  Native  Americans:  em- 
pioved  in  increased  numbers 
\viui  increasing  immigration 
from  Southern  and  fiastem 
Europe,  158,  160;  Negligible: 
151,  152,  176 

Racial  stratification,  148-176, 
150,  151;  Massachusetts:  1900- 
1905,  173;  Occupations:  read- 
justment on  the  scale  of,  170; 
Shifting:  of  English  and  Welsh, 
Irish  and  Germans,  from  lower 
paid  to  more  remunerative 
occupations,  165 

Railroad  bmfloybbs,  wages  of, 

1891-1909, 304      ^       , 
Real  wages,  (See:  Wages) 

Rent,  of  native  American  wage- 
earners  in  small  towns  lower 
than  that  of  immigrant  workers 
in  large  cities,  255;  increase  of, 
502,' (See  also:  Family  Budgets) 

Ripley,  William  Z.,  224 

Roberts,  Peter,  259,  444,  445, 

^455.456,481     ,^       ,       , 
Rolling  mills,  (See  also:  Iron 

and  Steel  Industrv,  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers),  Lahorers:  wages 
of,  1884-1902,  398;  Bates  of 
.  wages:  classification  of  em- 
ployees by,  1884,  396 

Ross,  Edward  A.,  140 

Rural  depopulation,  103-104; 
migration  dt  native  American 
8t<xk  to  dty,  104;  relative  and 
absolute,  103 

Rural  territory,  decrease  of  the 
population  of,  1900-1910,  104 

Russia,  32, 69,  71, 146,  181,  349- 
351;  strikes  in,  349;  unem- 
ployment insurance,  146 

Russians,  32,  71,  75,  190,  228, 
338. 255. 260, 262, 263, 264, 267, 


268, 35i»  354. 355. 357. 369. 37©. 
385,  386,  388,  (See  also:  Jews) 


Sabath,  a.  T.,  347 
Savings.  Of  tmmigrants:  di^xisi- 
tion  01,  does  not  affect  American 
wage-earners,  271;  investments 
in  their  home  countries,  370; 
Of  wage-gamers:  small  margin 
of  income  left  for,  267 
Scandinavians,  i,  16,  178,  196- 
^if  355.  386,  548;  (See  also: 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes); 
Competing  with  new  immigrants: 
200,  201;  Immigration  to  the 
United  States:  of  breadwinners 
highest  in  1901-1910,  196; 
1881-1910,  196;  course  of, 
turned  eastward,  197,  198;  In- 
crease: of,  in  the  U.  S.,  by 
geographic  division,  1880-1910, 
198,  199;  In  the  United  States: 
compared  with  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europeans  by  States, 
1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1910, 
545;  Occupations:  1881-1910, 
201 ;  Recent  immigrants:  mostly 
not  of  the  family  type,  197 
Scisco,  Louis  Dow,  73,  77 
Scotch,  12,  52,  75,  161,  171,  172, 
252, 253, 264, 355, 356, 414, 415, 
442,  447,  545,  546;  mmiigra- 
tion  not  decreased,  173 
Scotland,  (See:  United  Kingdom) 
Simons,  A.  M.,  62, 63, 115 
Slavs,  Food:  standaids  of,  com- 
pared with  United  States  navy 
rations,  257;  OrganitaHon:  ca- 
padt^  for,  ^55,  456;  Wages:  of 
unskilled    laboiers    increased, 

^  453.454 

South  Itauans,  75,  2^7,  249, 

251,  (See  also:  Italians) ;    Pood 


expenditures:  compared  with 
Americans  ^enerallv,  258;  with 
native  white  workers  in  the 
South,  258 
Standard  of  living,  228-273, 
{Su  also:  Boarders  and  Lodgers; 
Congestion;  Family  Budgets); 
Children's  earnings:  source  of 
higher  s.  o.  1.,  maintained  by 
Americans  and  Americanised 
^unilies,  22,  285;  Old  immigra- 
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tiam:  standaid  low,  64;  Race 
standard:  eiutence  of,  not 
proved,  364;  RecetU  immignnis: 
standard  ot,  not  inferior  to  that 
of  their  predecessors,  19 

Stbamship  agbmts,  effect  of  so- 
licitation by,  n^ligible,  97 

Stbel  mills,  (Sm:  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers;  Rollins  Mills) 

Stbbl  woftKBRS,  ntal  accidents, 
speeding  the  cause  of,  481,  {See 
iuso:  Iron  and  Steel  Workers; 
Rolling  Mills) 

Stbbragb  ratbs,  effect  of  recent 
increase  upon  quality  of  im- 
migiatiooi,  69 

Stratification,  occupational, 
caste  prejudice  against  the 
immigrant,  the  outgrowth  of, 
424 

Strbightoff,  p.  N.,  346, 348, 355, 
376,394  ... 

Strike  brbakbrs,  native  Ameri- 
cans as,  345;  recent  immi- 
grants as,  346 

Strikes,  (See  also:  Clothing  In- 
dustry; Cotton  Mills;  Strike 
Breakm;  Woolen  Mills);  An- 
thradte  coal  mimes:  1902,  456; 
Coal  mines:  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europeans  identified  with 
every  strike  in,  447,  448; 
Immigrants:  have  stood  by  the 
unions,  378;  Immigration:  and, 
1 886-1905, 345;  increasing  with, 
344;  Lawrence^  Massachusetts: 
392;  Massachusetts:  1830-1905, 
344;  More  numerous:  since  1881, 
343,  344;  Pennsylvania:  1835- 
I905»  344;  Russia:  349;  Woolen 
and  worsted  mills:  comparative 
statistics  of  s.  in,  393;  World 
War,  s.  during,  505 

Sumner,  Helen  L.,  115,  i30, 330, 

341,  363,  3^.  365.  (•$««  also: 
Women  in  Industry) 
Sunday  work,   (Su:  lion  and 
Sted  Workers) 

SUNDBARG,  GuSTAV,  301,  306,  307 

Sutherland,  Hugh,  317, 318, 330 
Sweatshops,  Irish,  in  the  '50's, 

364;  older  than  immigration, 

363 
Sweden,  16,  179,  305-300,  (See 

also:    Northern   and    Western 

Europe) ;  Emigration:  from  dties 


and  rand  dirtricts,  1881-1907, 
306;  by  destination,  1861-1908, 
305;  Immigraiion:  to,  ao6;  1881- 
1908,  307;  Recent  tndetsirial 
deeelopmeni:  307;  Rmral  emd- 
graHcn:  decline  of,  due  to  small 
demand  for  farm  h^  in  the 
U.  S.,  305,  306 
Swedbs,  53,  75,  79, 161,  170-172. 
197,  355,  363,  367,  368,  338, 
(See  also:  Scandinavians ;  North- 
ern and  Wcstem  Europe) 


Tbmbmbmt  housbs,  (See  also: 
Congestion;  Home  Ownership; 
Housing  Conditktts);  On^fam^ 
ily  residence:  made  over  mto, 
339;  Past  and  present:  in  Bos- 
ton, 341;  Unsamtary  conditions: 
m  the  old  Irish  and  uerman  col- 
onies of  New  Yoiic  City,  333 

Tbxtilb  mills,  percentage  of 
inumgrants  from  Southern  and 
Bastem  Europe  employed, 
1880-1900,  379 

Tractabilitt,  of  old  and  new 
immigrants,  346 

Tradb-unions,  (See  also:  Labor 
Qiganisations) ;  mostly  coo&ied 
to  skilled  occupations,  346,  377 

TR2aNSKi,  J.,  181, 191 

Twblvb-rour  DAT,  (See:  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers) 


Undbsirablb  immigration,  defi- 
nitions of,  41 

Unemployment,  i  14-147;  Ans- 
traUa:  145;  BiHumnans  coal 
miners:  133;  collated  with  vari- 
ation of  &e  percentage  of  for- 
eign-bom miners,  134;  Causes: 
4,  1 14-135;  Coal  nnfies:  part 
time  employment  in  lieu  of  u., 
434;  Cotton  mUls:  133;  Cydical 
variations:  1888-1908,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 138;  Factory  workers: 


of,  collated  with  u.,  by  areas, 
130,  131 ;  by  geographical  divi- 
sioQS,  138;  in  inverse  ratio  to  u^ 
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129;  InmmamUmi:  and  a.,  125- 
147.  432,  433,  434;  not  a  con- 
tnbutory  cause  of,  145;  vanes 
inversely  with,  5;  Labor  reserve: 
123,  125;  MofMdQchiires:  aver- 
age number  of  male  wase- 
eamers  employed,  by  montibs, 
1x8;  vaiiatioas  by  States,  129; 
Measure:  ol,  121, 125;  MmUUy 
variaHans:  in.  the  State  of  New 
York,  1902-1909,  125;  1916- 
1918,  550;  Noisoe:  and  foreign- 
bom  workmen  equally  affected 
b^,  126;  OeeufotUmal  varia^ 
Hans:  »i;  collated  with  per 
cent  of  forasn-bom,  133,  508 
m  if  unmigraHon:  no 


relief  for  u.,  35,  488,  489 
Remedy:  X46;  Seasakal  mtm- 
Htms:  115;  Unskilled  laborers 
132;  Workinf  days:  number  of, 
in  New  Yoric,  1897-1908,  142 
143 ;  in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines, 
I9OI-I909,  140 

Umitbd  Kingdom^  178,  209-21J, 
^20-522,  (See  also:  Iraand; 
Northern  and  Western  Europe) ; 
BmiffraHon  by  destmation:  gross, 
I84X>-I909,  212,  546;  net,  18^5- 
1909,  213,  214;  ImmigraHon: 
to  ttie  U.  S.,  from,  1890-1909, 
not  below  ncrmal,  213 

Unitbd  mimb  WORXSI8,  (See  also: 
Coal  Miners;  Labor  Organisa- 
tions); growth  of,  447;  wage 
conferences  with  mine  operators 
in  the  bituminous  oosl  fields, 

Unskillbd  xjkBOKBSS,  {See  also: 
Agriculture;  Family  jBudrcts; 
Hours  of  Labor;  Housing  Con- 
ditions; Illiteracy;  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers;  Labor  Organiza- 
tions; Occupations  of  Immi- 
firants;  Racial  Displacement; 
Rolling  Mills;  Slavs;  Unem- 
plovment;  Wo61en  and  Worsted 
Mifis);  Crafl  unions:  barred 
from,  34^*  mterests  oonfiicting 
with,  348;  Displaeement:  <S 
native,  by  immigrants,  none, 
15^1  157;  Increase:  of  the 
number  of,  by  race  and  nativity, 
1890-1900,  156;  Iron  amd  slid 
mtUs:  wages  rising,  397;  Pre- 
domimuU  among  ike  immig^anls: 


68;  eoonomie  reason  for,  19; 
Rolling  mills:  wages  in  1884- 
I902f39d;  5Zav:  food  standards, 
259;  Unemployed:  Bnd  per  ceat 
foreign-bom,  136,  538;  Wages: 
in  agriculture  and  other  pur- 
suits, III;  in  the  past.  295 
Unskillbd  workbks,  (See:  Un- 
skilled Laborers) 

W 

Wagb-sabnbks,  in  lAanufactures, 

I879-X909, 151  ,«       .      ^    , 
Wagbs,  284-310,  (See  also:  Coal 

Miners;  Coal  Mines;  Conges- 
tion; Cotton  Mills;  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers;  W^es  and  the 
Cost  €d  Living;  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Mills) ;  Advancing:  more 
slowly  than  liie  cost  of  living, 
26;  with  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  immigrants, 
24;  AgricuUnral  laborers:  com- 
pared with  other  unskilled,  x  10, 
III;  Building  trades^  521;  Cler- 
ical kelp:  w.  of,  low,  ^04;  Coal 
mines:  305;  Cotton  mtUs:  1875- 
190^9  375»  376;  upward  move- 
ment ot  w.  smce  period  of  New 
Immigration,  375;  Cotmlrycom-' 
feMon:  daughters  of  American 
leurmers  worang  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  living,  365;  native 
Americans  undercut  wages  of 
immigrants,  298;  Difference:  m^ 
due  to  grade  of  service  not  to 
country  of  birth,  28^;  not  de- 
termined by  distmction  of  race, 
288.  289;  kamings:  annual,  of 
male  and  female  employees  in 
manufactures,  and  proportion 
of  foreign-bom,  in  principal 
^attt,  300,  joi;  variation  by 
States,  299;  /ifMif^fiafils.'donot 
undercut  w.,  23,  378;  femalcL 
earnings  of,  hi|[her  than  those  of 
native  Americans,  370;  re- 
cently landed,  not  enM^  At 
less  than  the  prevailing  rates, 
28^;  Increase:  actual,  result  of 
industrial  expansion,  302;  hy- 
pothetical, without  immigration 
from  Southern  and  Sastem 
Europe,  306;  Laborers:  in  the 
'4o's,295;  in roUing mills,  1884- 
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1902,  398;  Large  an4  small 
cities:  comparative  w.  in,  299; 
Older  employees:  w.  of,  \aept  up 
by  immigration  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  309;  Past: 
real  w.  of  sewing-women  lower 
than  to-day,  364,  365;  Purchas- 
ing power,  of,  during  the  war, 
500-504;  Railroad  employees: 
303;  KelaHoH  cf  rent:  to,  250; 
Scarcity  of  labor:  effect  of,  489, 
521;  Southern  white  compditum: 
tends  to  keep  down'  the  ,w.  of 
immigrants  in  the  North,  383; 
StaHstics:  defects  of  w.,  293; 
Sted  mills:  305;  in  1880-1908, 
553;  Urban  and  rural  manufac- 
tures: 298;  Worsted  mills:  at 
Lawrence,  w.  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  operatives  in,  1889- 
1909,  389 

WaGSS  AMD  THE  COST  OF  LIVING, 

in  Massachusetts,  1800,  1830 
and  i860,  295,  296;  durmg  tke 
Civil  War,  307,  308;  in  the 
'70*s,  295;  in  the  '8o'8,  297; 
during  the  World  War,  500- 

504 
Wales,  {See:  United  Kingdom) 

Walker,  Peanos  A.,  18,  61,  64, 

65,  221-^23, 251 
Waenb,  Psank  Juuam,  447,  453 
Watson,  Elkanah,  222,  223 
Welsh,  12,  13,  52,  75,  161,  252, 

{See  also:  En^ish  and  WeUh) 
Weyl,  Walter  b.,  46 
WiLLcox,  Walter  P.,  223,  224 
Williams,  Wiluam,  69 
Willis,  it.  Parker,  51 
Women  in  industry,  107,  115, 

120, 230, 241,  J12, 313, 345, 363, 

508,    {See    also:    Sweatshops; 

Wages) 

WOOLRV    and     worsted     MILLS, 

384-393;  Americans  of  naHve 
stock:  coming  back '  to,  since 
arrival  of  new  immigrints,  387; 
not  forced  out  by  recent  im- 
migrants, 385;  number  of, 
employed  at  Lawrence,  1900- 


190Q,  387;  Recent  ummgrants: 
strike  record  of,  392;  Strikes: 
comparative  statistics  of,  393; 
Wages:  at  Lawrence,  1 889-1909, 
389;  stationary  prior  to  the 
New  Immigration,  increasing 
since,  3^8;  of  unskilled  laborers 
increased  at  higher  rate  than 
tho^e  of  skilled  operatives,  388, 

Work  >AcnDENTS,  458-486,  {See 
also:  Patal  Accident  Rate; 
Patal  Accidents);  Coal  mines: 
Americans,  compared  with  Irish, 
57;  carelessness  of  mine  man- 
agers, 465;  cause  of,  competi- 
tion amoDjg  coal  operators,  29, 
467,  468;  increasing  with  prog- 
ress in  engineering,  466;  Irish, 
oompared  with  Americans,  57; 
Lithuanians,  compared  witii 
P(Mes,  55;  opinions  of  experts 
on  the  causes  of,  462;    Poles, 

.  compared  with  Lithuanians,  55; 
Xireventable  by  l^islation  and 
efficient  inspection,  4^»  4^» 
ravyention  of,  expensive,  464; 
Jiailroads:  compared  with  coal 
mines,  484;  Responsibility:  for, 
shifted  to  recent  immigrants, 
458,  459 

Working  days,  average  number, 
per  man  increased  with  recent 
immigration,  436,  437 

World  WAR,  lessons  dL  493-511; 
Ckild  labor:  increase  ot,  508, 509; 
CcUectioe  bargaining:  505;  Con- 
hmct  laborers:  498-499,  530; 
Emiffration:  net^  498;  Immif^a- 
tion  and  emiffratvm:  558 ;  Strikes: 
505;  Wages  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing: 500-504;  Women  in  indus- 
try: so» 

Worsted  mills,  {See:  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Mills) 


Zahn,  Priedrich,  180,  183,  185, 
186, 189-191 


THE  END 
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